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PREFACE 


'THIS INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER u an All-India DigaH of 
Publie Affairs of India is rapidlf growing in volume everf year. 
In our last issue (tbe 1922 issue), issued in 2 volumes owing 
to the great bulk of matter inoorporated, an attempt was made 
to give a more eomprebensive record of our public affairs than 
in our previous issues. It turned out, as finally shaped, to 
be wholly a political chronicle, because of the great and all- 
absorbing political topics of the period which kept all other 
affairs of public moment in the back-ground. The Indian Annual 
Register, however, is not meant to be a political chronicle alone,-— 
as originally conceived, eeonomic, induiirial, educational, social and 
other affiirii of tbe country are also to have their proper place and 
space allotted to them in each issue We regret that we have 
failed op till now to do justioe to these l-itter, and in the 1923 issue 
we are makii g an effort to remedy this defect. 

As before, tbe amount of matter that we have to incorporate 
th*s year is so vast, inspite of tbe adoption of very small type in tbe 
latter section of tbe work, that we have to split it up in two 
volumes. Volume I incorporates.— 

1. Important All-India Reports 

2. A Trade and Industrial Annual 

3. Proceedings of Public Bodies, such as All India Congress 
and Conferences. 

Volume II deals with— 

1. India in Home Polity since March 1922 

2. India in International Polity & Abroad 

3. Proceedings of tbe Indian Legislatures, and 

4. A Social & Educational Annual 

Perhaps it would have been better if tbe Trade, Industrial, 
Social & Educational sections had been brought out as separate 
supplements to the main Register, so that people interested in these 
subjects alone may go in for tbe snpplementr severally. We reserve 
it for the future to see if this is possible of attainment and will have 
tbe support of our generous subscribers and tbe poblie. 
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BEPORT OF THE 

Racial Distinctions Committee 

ApFOIMTKO to OONSIDBR TBK BAOIAL DI8TIM0TI0N8 IM 

Cbimihai. Fboobporb applioablb to Indians and non Indians. 

TO 

B. B. THE OOrSBmB OBNBBAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL 

In aooordsnoa with the insfcraotions contained in the Home 
Department Reaolution no. F.-lOS-Jadioial, dated the 27th Oeoem* 
her 1921, we, the member* of the Committee appointed by the Govt, 
of India to eonaider the existing racial distinction* in the cruninal 
procedure applicable to Indians and non- Indians, and to report to 
the Government of India the modification* of the law which we 
recommend should be adopted, have the honour to report for the 
iBl’ormation of Government our conclusions on the questions requir- 
ing examination, 

2. In the second Session of the Legislative Assembly, in 
September 1921, Mr. N, M. Samartb moved a resolution on the 
aahjeot The resolution, after amendment, was passed in the follow 
iug form ; — 

"That, in ordes to remove all zaeial distinctions between Indians and 
Eniopeans in the matter of their trial and pnnisbment for oiIen< es, a ('cmmtttee 
hi appoinsed to nontider what amendments sbomd be made in tb-ei' 

>n the Code of Orim*nal Proeednrp, )898, which differentiate between In. lans 
■asMl European British snbjects, Americans and Europeans who are not hr rl.n 
subjeetr, in criminal trials and proceedings and to report on the best metboiis 
of giving effect to tbeir proposa's.*' 

-8. Aecordiogly the Government of India issued a resolution, 
which, after detailing the resolution passed by the Assembly, pro- 
ceeded ae follows. 

The Oownpr-Qeneral in Conneil has already accepted the principle that 
it is desfrabla that there shnnld be equality of etatus for all people in tbie oonntry 
in the matter of oriiainal triale and prooeedmge, and has decided to appoint a 
Committee to oonstder the existing rneial dictinetions in the oriminal prooednre 
applicable to Indiaae and nna-lndiaaa, and to report to the Oovemment of 
I^ia the asodifleationc of the law which they recomnwnd ebould be adopted. 

' The Hoir*blo Dr. Tej Babadnr Sapro, LL.D.| Law Member of 
tte Oovarnor 6«neral'a Conneil, bae coneented to preside over the 
Oowiittee, Mid iW {dIIo#tbg have egreed W lerve m newbere 
i 
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t REPORT OF THE 

The Hon’ •*lr W IHem Vinceet, Dr. H. 8. Oonr, lf.L.A. 

ST., E.O 8.L, 

Mr. 8. B. Dm^ 8t<ndin; f*onn»«I, Bengnl. Mr. Myid Salten Ahmed, (Petan) 

Th« Hon. H'. Jaitiee 8bab. Bombty. B«i Behadnr l4nltt Mohan Banarji, 

Mr. P. B. Porcini. I C.8., M.L.A. (Allahabad.) . ^ ^ 

fiat* Bahadnr T. Ba> eaebarUr, M.L.A. Mr. B. Stnart B«C y, (Dibmgath) 

Hr. N. damartb, M.L..A. Mr. W. Mair Mamon, Panjah. 

Mr. W. L Oarry, IT.L 0 (Renfal) Mr. P. MoOarthy, 1I.L.A. 

Mr. Abnl Eaiim. M.L.A. Colonel H. A. J. Oidniy, M.L.A. 

Mr. Pero.ral will, in addition to bit dntiee as a member of (be Oommittee, 
act as Secretary. 

The Comm ttee which will submit its reoort to the Oovernment of India, 
will assemble at I )elU< on the 6th January liitiS. It will oonduet its enquiries 
in public, but any part ol its prooeedings may be coiiduot<>d IH Oaxbba if the 
President considers such a coor>H! desirable in the pnblie interest. Persons who 
desire to be ralltwl as witnesses shnold apply in writing to the Secretary, care ol 
Home Oepartineut, Oovernment of India, Delhi, giving their full names and 
addresses together with a brief memorandum of tbe points in regard to which 
tbry desire to give evidence. It. will of course rest with (be Committee to 
decide \vbat evideneu (bey will bear. 

Mr. T. C. P. Qibbona, K C., Barrister- st>L«tr, Advoeate-Oenanl, 
Bengal, was subsequently added as a member of the Committee. 

4. Tbe origin of tbe privileges in question can probably be 
traced to the jealousy with which in tbe eighteenth oentury amd letm' 
the jurisdiction of tbe Courts of the Hon’ble East India Company 
over Europeans was regarded. For a long time tbe Courts of tbe 
Company exercised no such jurisdiction at all, tbe administration of 
civil and criminal justice in India being confined in suoh eesqe to the 
Courts oi tbe presidency towns. Tbe system waa andoobtedly based 
on tbe idea that tbe Crown from the earliest introdnotion of ita sob* 
jeots into India provided for tbe administration of joatiee among 
them a system analogous to that which existed in England. More- 
over previous to 1833 British subjects, not in tbe service of Abe 
Crown or Company, were not allowed to reside at adieteneeof 
more than ten miles from a presidency town without speeiel permia- 
sion. On tbe repeal of this provision, tbe Court of Directors in 
1834 gave instructions that British-born subjeeta should be aotjeet- 
ed to the same tribunals as Indians. They observed that : — 

’•The 85ch clause of the Charter Aot of 4838. after reciting that the removal 
nf restriction od ^ luteroouTse of Europeans with the country will render it 
necessary to provide against any mischiefs or dangers (hat may thence arise, 
proceeds to direct that yon shall make laws for the protection 'of (beHatlvee 
from insult and nnirage— an obligation which in nnr view yon cannot poeaiUy 
inldl nuless yon render both Natives and Enropeaiu anbject to the same judicial 
control . 1 here can be no equality of protection where jnstice is not eonally 
and on equal terms accessible to all.” 

Acoordingly Europeans were made amenable to tbe Civil Coarts 
outside tbe presidency towns in 1836 by an Aot aeeooiated with the 
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D»in« li Lord IlMuiloy. The question of the trial of Europeans by 
jUl thsi oriminal oourts outside the presidenoy towns was raised in 
1849 by the Oorernment of Lord Dalhoorie ; and again in 1867. It 
was decided, howerer, to await the introduction of the revised 
criminal law in such areas. The previous procedure therefore 
continned until 1861, that is to say, European British subjects 
resident outside the iwesideocy towns were tried by the Supreme 
Courts which were stationed in the presidency towns, except in 
respect of certain minor offences for which they were triable by 
European Justices of the Peace. In 1861, the Supreme and Sudder 
Courts were combined into the High Courts of Judicature. English 
Judges were then enabled to go up-country and try oases against 
Europeans. Even op to 1872, however , the general principle was 
that oriminal jurisdiction over European British subjects was exer* 
cised only by Courts established by the Crown and not by the Courts 
of the country. 

5. In 1872, when Sir James Stephen was Law Member, the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary criminal courts was definitely extended 
to Europeans ; but at the same time special forms of procedure 
based on English law and limitations of the powers of the courts 
«were framed for their trial. 

6. In 1818, the well-known Ilbert Bill was introduced with 
the obieot of giving jurisdiction to Indian Sessions Judges and 
certain Indian Magistrates to try European British subjects. Owing 
to iba feeling aroused by the Bill, its scope was reduced, and a 
compromise was effected, a fresh Bill being introduced and passed 
as Act 111 of 1884. The main effect of the compromise was that, 
while Indian Sessions Judges and District Magistrates were enabled 
to try European British subjects, the right to claim a mixed jury, 
that is, a jury consisting of not less than half Europeans, way 
allowed in all Sessions oases (not merely in those triable by jury 
in the case of Indians) and also before District Magistrates. The 
provi jns contained in tuat Act are still in force. 

7. In the presidency towns European British subjects have 
bad and have no privileges before the Presidency Magistrates, but 
they can claim a mixed jury before the High Court. 

8. It is interesting to note that, whereas, a<; the time of the 
Ilbert Bill controversy, the question was whether Indian Judges anc 
Magistrates should try Europeans or not, the subject which excites 
moat interest at the present moment is the right of a European 
British subject to claim a mixed jury. 

9. Prior to 1882 the law provided that in the case of Euro- 
peans (not being European British subjects) and Americans in any 
trial before the Court of Session the accused bad the right to be 
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tried by s jury of vbicb not lee* than half eboold eooaist of 
Europeans or Americans, if such a jury could be procured. By the 
Cotie of 18b2 this right was retained only in respect of Sessions 
eases normally triable by jury ; while in oases triable with the aid 
«>i assessors it was provided that half the number of assessors, if 
h- itMicHble and if claimed, should be Europeans or Americans. This 
is still ill force. 

10. In anticipation of the examination of witnesses who 
. ar d to give evidence before the Committee, the Government of 
liiii'H consulted local Governments on the question under ezamiua- 
tiori. The Committee have also received and studied a large amount 
of important documentary evidence, including memoranda from sU 
the chief European, Auglo>lndianrand Indian Associations, Chambers 
of Commerce and other leading associations in India. Appendix A 
to this report gives the names of the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee, and also of those who were invited to give 
evidence before the Committee but who were unable to ^o so. 
We examined at considerale length the 26 witnesses, some of whom 
came from distant places at much personal inconvenience. They 
were from the following provinces : 6 from tbe United Provinces, 
4 from Bengal, including 1 who also represented non-o£Seial Eoropeaus 
in Assam, 4 from Madras, 3 each from Bombay, Bihar and Orissa 
and tbe Central Provinces, 2 from tbe Puniab, and 1 fromi Burma. 
They were distributed as follows : IS Hindus, 7 Europeans, 4 Moha* 
medaus, 1 Pars! and 1 Anglo-Indian, Tbe witnesses were mostly 
leading members of tbe legal profession, who practise either in the 
High Courts or in the Mufassil, and we have bad tbe benefit of their 
valuable experience. Every endeavour was made to ascertain pubKo 
opinion, and, in order to secure tbe most competent witnesses in 
the country, invitations to give evidence were issued by the Govern* 
ment of India on three occasions, that is, in October, December, 
and January last. A statement of all the evidence placed befon 
the Committee is given on Appendix B. 

11. Tbe most important provisions requiring examination are 
those contained in the Criminal Procedure Code, especially Chapter 
XXXIII and sections 4, 22, 111, 188, 275, 408, 416, 418 and 491 
of that Code, together with section 65 <3) of tbe Government of 
India Act, seotion116 of the Indian Penal Code, the Penal Servitude 
Act, XXIV of 1866, and the European Yagranoy Act, IX of 1874. 

12. — A The principal distinctions between tbe provisions relat* 
log to Indians and those relating to European British subjeets are 
as follows 

(») By virtue of the provisions of section 443 of tbe Criminal 
Proeedorc Code, European Brithrii subleots are not triable by a second 
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or » Ipird oImb Migisto^ oiid ore only triable by a Magiakrate of 
kbe firdb ctaM if be is a Justice of the Peaee and, save in the ease 
of District and Presidency Magistrates, a European British sulgeet. 

(u) The jurisdiction of Additional and Assistant Sessions 
Judges over European British sulgscts is restricted by section 444 
of the Code to oases where they are themselves European British 
subjects and in the case of Assistant Sessions Judges to those who 
have been Assistant Sessions Judges for at least three years and have 
been specially empowered in this behalf by the local Government. 

(m) The sentences that may be awarded by first class Magis* 
t rates, District Magistrates and Courts of Session in the case of 
European British subjects are limited by sections 446 and 449 
of tbe Code to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 1,000 ; 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2,000 ; and one year’s 
imprisonment and unlimited fine, respectively. 

(*v) In the case of trials before a High Court, Qourt of Session 
or District Magistrate, European British subjects are entitled by 
sections 450 and 451 of tbe Code to be tried by jury, of which 
not less than half shall be Europeans or Americans. 

(v) Section 456 of tbe Code gives to European British 
sui^ects remedies in tbe nature of Aaieas corpus which are more 
extensive than those provided for Indians by Chapter XXXVtI. 

(vi) Under tbe provisions of s- ctions 408 and 416 of tbe Code 
European British subjects have more extensive rights of appeal 
in criminal oases than Indians, in that they may appeal against 
sentences in which an appeal would not ordinarily lie ; and they 
also have tbe option of appealing in the alternative to the High 
Court or to the Court of Session. 

(tit) Under section 111 tbe provisions of the Code regarding 
tbe taking of security for good behaviour in sections 109 and 110 
do not apply to European British subjects in oases where they 
may be dealt with under the European Vagrancy Act of 1874 ; and 
(via) The^efinition of High Court is not so wide in tbe case 
of European British subjects as it is in tbe ease of Indians. 

B. The only distinction between the provisions relating to 
Indians and those relating to Europeans (not being European British 
subjects) and Americans is that under tbe provisions of section 460 
of tbe Code in eveir case triable by jury or with the aid of assessors, 
in which a European (not being a European British subject) or an 
American is an accused person, not less than half tbe number of 
jurors or assessors must, if praetieabM and if claimed, be Europeans 
or Americans. 

1 S. To turn to tbe particular obahges which are proposed 

Tbe first boo is the amendmsni of i/u definiium of Buroptan 
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SritUh m mcMmi ^ (1) (») of the Code.— ^It ii generally i^mitted 
that tbit it not a tatitfaotory definition ; for inttanoe it inelndea 
a non-fitoropean domiciled in. Natal bnt not a Enropean domiciled 
in Eaet Africa. Having regard to all tbe facta we recommend that 
tbe definition of European Britiab tubjent abould be amended by 
ttrikingont all ,tbe worda in clauae (/) of Motion 4 (l) (t) after tbe 
word Ireland, tbna omitting all reference to tbe Britiab Potaettiona 
or Dominiont outaide Grea^ Britain and Ireland. If tbia alteration 
ia made, there will atill ^ a difference between tbe definition of 
European Britiab aubjeot in tbe Criminal Procedure Code and tbe 
wording of aeotion 66 (3) of tbe Government of India Act, wbiob 
runa aa followa : — 

“ The Indian Legialatnre has not power, without the previons approval ot 
the Seeretarv of Stat < in Conneil, to make any law empowering any 
conrt, other than a high oonrt, to sentence to the punishment ot death 
any ot His Majesty’e snbjeots, born in Europe or the children ot snob 
snbjects, or abolishing any high oonrt.” 

We are of opinion, however, that tbe definition of European 
Britiab aubjeot abould not be aaaimilated to this description in tbe 
Government of India Act. We recommend two additions to our 
proposed definition. Tbe first ia that subjects of His Majesty boro, 
naturalised or domiciled in any of tbe European,. American or 
Australian Poaaeaaions or Dominions of His Majesty or in New 
Zealand or in the Union of South Africa should be classed as 
European British subjects when they are actually serving in India 
in His Majesty’s British Army, Navy or Air Force. The reason 
for this addition is that when snob persons are transferred 
to Ir.dia, they have no option. They are not in tbe same position 
as those who of their own free choice come to reside in India. The 
second addition that we recommend ia that subjects of His Majesty 
born, naturalised or domiciled in any of tbe European, American or 
Australian PosMssions or Dominions of His Majesty or in New 
Zealand or in the Union of South Africa who at the date of tbe 
adoption of our proposals are in His Migesty’s Indian Army, Hoyal 
Indian Marine or Indian Air Force should be classed as Europe n 
Britiab subjects. 

Both tbe projposed additions will affect only a comparatively 
small number of then. A minority of the Committee, including the 
Government members, are of opinion that no distinctions should be 
made between persons serving in the British Forces and those serving 
in the Indian Forces. 

/ /■ \^A\ question is the definition of High Court in set^ion 

4\i)\S)oftheCode.—Vf(i recommend that tbe definition of High 
Court should bo the same in tbe case of Europeans as in the case of 
Indians, tbe Secretary of State in Council being requested to give bis 
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IHreviottt Approval to this ebonge. boving reg*M to tbe provitions of 
Motion 68 (3) of tbo Government of Indin^ Aet. . We ere, however, 
o^ opitii^ that in regard to certain Motions of tbe Criminal Proeedore 
Code, onlj tbe Chartered High Courts, tbe Chief Court of Lower 
Burma and tbe Courts of tbe Judicial Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces, Oudb, Sindh and Upper Burma, sbeuid be included in tbe 
term “High Court.” 

Justices of the Peace for the Mufassal 

15. fi^eetion 66. —We do not think it necessary to express any 
opinion on the question whether Justices of tbe Peace should be re* 
tained outside tbe Presidency towns. We are, however, of opinion 
that whether tbe title is retained or not, it should not be a qualifica* 
tion for tbe trial of a European British subject. We are also of 
opinion that such appointments outside the presidency towns should 
not be restricted to Europeans. In regard to the trial of European 
British subjects generally we consider that outside the presidency 
towns tbe only distinction should be that the Magistrate in question, 
if tbe accused so desires, should not be below tbe rank of a 6rst class 
Magistrate. We recognize that in this respect a slight distinction 
will still remain between European Briiisb subjects and Indians ; 
but“ we believe that no objection will be taken on that account so 
far as offocees punishable with imprisonment are concerned. We 
recommend, however, that offences punishable with fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 only (and no other punishment), in respect of which 
a European is accused, may be tried by any Magistrate having juris* 
diction normally in respect of such offences. 

Proviso as to European Vagrants 

16. Seetioa 111 . — We consider that this section should be 
repealed, and that sections 109 and 110 should apply equally to 
Europeans and Indians. But at tbe same time we recommend that 
the European Vagrancy Act IX of 1874 should be retained, as it is 
required in connection with the deportation of undesirable Europeans. 

The majority of tbe members of tbe Committee consider that 
an examination should be made of tbe question whether the period 
of three years prescribed in section 110, as tbe period for which im* 
prisonment mi^ be ordered in default of the production of suitable 
security, is not excessive. We are of opinion that tbe subject is one 
that deserves the attention of Government, and we venture to suggest 
that local Governmeots and High Courts should be consulted thereon. 

Liability of British subjects for offences committed out of 
British India. 

17. Section 188 , — This section is in accordanbe with the provi* 
none of tite Government of India Ao^ ; no change ii j^pomd. 
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PwMn ebarged ootaid* pretideney towoi jointly with 
Eoro p —n British rabjaet. 

Stdlkm AMndmonti oonseqnantial on onr propoiala will 
ha aaeasaary. 

Jury for trial of persona not Earopeans or Americana 
before Court of Session. 

Sedim £7j5.-"Tbe provision contained in this section should be 
extended to trials before the High Court — vide paragraph 24 below. 
Consequential ajmeodmeuts will bo necessary. 

Bight of European British aubieots to appeal to High 
Court or Court of Sessions. 

18. Section 408.— proviso (a),— We ere of opinion that this 
proviso should be repealed. 

Saving of restrictions on appeals from sentences on 
European British subjects. 

19. Sections 4t8, 4H> 4fS, and 4tS — We recommend the repeal 
of section 416. We consider, however, that outside the presidency 
towns in the case of all persons, both European and Indian, there 
should be an appeal against any sentence of imprisonment passed by 
a Magistrate. This involves a substantial modification of the 
general law of the land, and will to a certain extent increase the 
work of the Sessions Courts. Nevertheless we are of opinion, on 
general grounds and apart from the particular case of the European 
British subject, that an appeal should lie against any such sentence. 
It is to be noted that short sentences of imprisonment should, where 
possible, be avoided : and the number of sentences of one mouth and 
under passed by District Magistrates and first class Magistrates 
should not, as far as we can judge, be very large. In the case of a 
sentence passed in a trial by a Court of Session we would allow no 
appeal in respect of a sentence of one month or under. The question 
of an appeal in the case of sentences of imprisonment raises some 
difficulty in the ease of summary trials. It has been suggested that» 
in order to meet this difficulty, all summary trials should be abolished. 
We are not, however, prepared to recommend such a serious change 
in the law of the land. We recommend instead that an a(^al should 
lie against any sentence of imprisonment passed by a Magistrate 
trying a case summarily. Appeals lie even at present in certain 
eases against sentences passed in a summaiy trial ; and seetion 264 
of the Criminal Procedure Code deals with the record in such cases. 
Or. Sapru and Sir William Vincent observe that the Qovemment of 
India will ultimately be guided in a great measure by tim opinkme 
of looal Qoveraments nod High Coorta tm the piroponl to ayta«d tlto 
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right of in the omoi mentioned in thia end in the nfart eab 
pangnphif m it may invdya much inorease in jodicial lahoar. 

We reoommend no change in the proviaions of aeetimi 413 in 
reapeet of appeala from aentenoea of fine only in ordinary eaaea, bat 
ve would inr modification of aeotion 414 permit g right of appeal from 
aentenoea of fine only which exceed Ra. 50 in anmmary caaea. 

We oonaider that poblio opinion afaould be invited aa regarda 
tiia pofliabment of whipping, in partioolar on the qneation whether 
the puniahment ahould not be confined to peraona convioted of any 
offanoea mentioned in aeotion 4 of the Whipping Act, and in the 
way of aobool discipline to jnvenile offendera. A minori^ of the 
Cknamittee are in favour of the complete abolition of the pooiahment 
of wbipplng except in the oeae of javenile oflbndera. A aMjority of 
the Committee cooeider that if after the propoeed inquiry the 
pnniabaaent of whipinng ia retained, it ahonld apply to Eoropeana 
end Indiana alike ; that it dioald be provided lor the eame offanoea ; 
and that the same olaaaea.of offieera afaoald have power to eentenee 
to the punishment Ruropeana and Indiana alike, auhjeet alwaya to 
tba provMona of a right pi appeal, even where the eentenee ia one of 
rhipj^og only, and to the farther provision that the exoeution of the 
Mntenoe should be auapended pending the disposd d the appeal. 

Appeal on what Matters Admissible. 

20. Septan il8 . — We reoommend that in all jury triala in 
wbieh the jury ere not unaDimoua. or in which the jury ere unaoi* 
moue hot the Judge does not agree with the verdict of the jury, both 
in the High Court end in Sessions Courts, an appeal ahoidd lie on 
facta aa well as on law both io tba ease of ooovietion and of aequittal 
(the appeal in the ease of acquittal being by the local Govenunant) 
in reapeet both of Europeans and Indians. This right ahould be 
speeialiy laid down in the Coda and should be as free sod nnrea* 
trieted aa in the ease of. any other appeal. Tba appeal should be 
heard by three Judgei in the eaee of an appeal from a deeisipn in a 
High Oonrt and by two Judges in the ease of an appeal from a deei* 
sion io a Sessions" Co'irt. Seetions 418 and 423 (2) ahonld ha 
amended aoeordingly. On this point we invite referenoe to the 
English Ckiminal Appeal Act of 1907. We reoogniae that this te ah 
important alteiwtioo in the general law of the land, but we believe 
that it will raoeive considerable rapport from legal opinion in India. 
It has been pointed out to u* that the English Aot of 1907 does not 
raeogniea appeals against aeqnittals. But appeals aiminst acqnittala 
by the loeel Government form an integral part of the Indian Law ; 
a^ it wtmid not be logical to extend appeal* on faote to certain jniy 

1 <«) 
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eoMt onijr in napeet of oonvioiions »nd not in* mpoet of Mqoittidvr 
MpeefaUj m the chief eomplsint nscle sgainet jorfea it that Vhep-ori 
too prone to acquit. 

Dr. Sapm and Sir William Yineent obMrve that the Oovern* 
roent of India will nltimatdy be guided by tba opinions of the local 
Gkivcrnments and High Courts on the proposals contained in this 
paragraph. Mr. Rangaehariar is in farour of allowing such appeals 
only where a mixed jury has Iwen claimed and only in the case of 
an acquittal. 

Magistrates empowered in oases against European 
British subjects. 

2^1. Stdion .^^>-Tbis section will require to be amended in 
the light of paragarah 1 5 above. 

Judges in Courts of Session empowered in eases against 
European Britisb sobjeets. 

5refioM — We consider that the Seotion should be repealed. 

Cognizance of oifinoes committed by European 
British sul^eote. 

SeefiOR — Consequential amendments only. 

Sentenees which may be passed by provincial magistrates. 

22. — In our opinion IXstriet Magistrates and first 

class Magistrates (whether empowered under section 30 or not) 
should not be allowed to pass on European British Subjects any 
sentence other than a sentenoe of imprisonment which may extend 
to two years, including such solitary oonfinement as is authorized 
by law, or of fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. It will be 
olmryed that these are the limits of the ordinary powers of a 
pistriet or first-class Magistrate with the exeeption that they do not 
Include a sentence of whipping. This is subjeot to our previous 
observations in paragraph 19. The majority of the (3ommittee are 
of opinion that seotinns 80 and 34 should" be repealed, on the ground 
that a eentence of more than two years* imprisonment should not 
be passed without the assistance of a jury or assessors. 

Dr. Ba^u and Sir William Yineent consider that the Govern 
ment of India most nliimately be guided in a large measure by the 
opinions of the li^al Governments and the High Courts oik Che 
quesHon whether it is praetieable id repeal those sections. %diim 
mrabws of the Committee are of opinion that, if -after inquiry iS* 
M decided to retain these sections, they should apply equMly to 
Europeans and to Indians. 
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ClfeMDitneot to be to Mie High CSoort io oertein eeaee. 

SS, AefieM\4^7 ami These seetione should be xepeeled. 
Seokeooes whieh mey be passed by e Court of Session. 

j&L Section 449 , — ^We are of opinion that Sessions Courts should 
have power fb pass the same sentenees on EnnqiMans as to Indians. 
Aeom^diogly Salmons Judges and Additional Sessions Judges should 
hare power to paM sentenoes of death, in the ease of Europeans and 
Indians alike, sutgeot as usual to confirmation by the Hi^ Court. 
This provision is to be read together with our proposal that there 
should be a mixed jnry, that ia, a jury of not less than half Europeans 
or Indians, m the case may be, in trials before the HigbOourt and 
Sessions ^urt. In the very limited number of oases io the Sessions 
Court io whioh Europeans wiil be tried without a ju^y, they will be 
tried with European assessors. We develop this point later. . We 
.adopt the principle that a Sessions Judge or Magistrate should have 
power to pats the tame sentence in the case of a European as an 
Indian, and that safeguards should be obtained by other methods 
tbaa by restricting the punishment which the presiding Judge or 
Magistrate can inflict. We recommend therefore that the Secretary 
of State in Council be requested to give his previous approval io 
aooordanoe with section 65 (3) of the Government of India Aot to 
this change in the law. As in the ease of Magistrates, we make an 
exception io respect of the puiiitbment of whipping. 

JUBT OR ASSBSSORS BEFORE HiGH CoURT OR COUUY OF SeeSIOR. 

25. Section 450. — The most difficult question for the Committee 
to decide is that of the trial by jury of European British subjects. 
This is the point on which noil-official European' opinion is most 
emphatic, namely, that it is essential that a mixed jury should be 
retained. We have decided accordingly that the mixed jury should 
remain both in die High Court and in the Sessions Court in all eases 
whieh are to be tried by jury under our proposals, sulgeet, however 
to oertaiu provisions and safe^guards, namely, — 

I. The same law as to the composition of the jury shall apply 10 
Indians as to Europeans, that is to say, the majority of the jury, if 
an Indian accused so desires, shall consist of persons who are not 
Europeans or Americans. This is already the law in Sessions 
Courts and section 275 should be so amended as to make it apply 
to the High Court also. 

tl. There shall be a riabt of appeal both on law and facts. Dots 
from con vietiiHi and acquittal, in the case of Europeans and Indians 
ilike, tzbept where the jury are unanm^ the judge egreeh 
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with the verdict of the jury. The farther oooditkHic of 'the appeal 
are deeerihed in paragraph 20 above. This proposal is raeoDmea* 
ded as an alteration of the general law of the land ; bat in 
particular it is intended to form an integral part of our proposal 
to maintain the miked jury. 

III. The High Court Special Jury List sboidd in our opinion be 
revised and it should no longer be limited to 200 Europemis and 
200 nOn-Europeans. It should ioelude all who are qualified, to 
whatever nationality they may bebng. This revision will probably 
increase the proportion of non-Europeans in the list. This proposid 
involves the rei^ of section 212 (d the Code. 

In the following respects the existing law ^nld be maintained, 
aaoMly, the number of the jury save-, with the two exceptions noted 
below will remain as at present ; the number required for a convic- 
tion or acquittal in the High Court and in the Session Court will 
eonUnue unchanged ; and the right of refereoee in the Sessions 
Court under section 307 will also remain as it is ; this will be in 
addition to the right of appeal. As it is proposed to grant a right 
of appeal from the verdict of the jury and the judgment thereon 
botii on points of law Mid of fact in certain eases tried in the exereise 
of its original eriminal jurisdiction by a High Court, a certificate 
frosa the Advocate General, as laid down in the Letters Patent, 
will not he neeassary in every case of appeal from a decision in the 
High Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. This proposal will 
involve the amendment of the provisions of the Letters Patent by 
the Indian Legislature. 

The emieptions that we propose in regard to the number of the 
Jury are :•» 

(i) in the Sessions Court the number should be any nneven 
number from five to nine which the local Gkivernment may select. 
Thus *five’* should be subetituted for ** three ” in seetion 274, 
as the minimun number of tim jury in a Sessioos Court j and 

(ti) in murder oasec before the Sessioos Court we are of opinion 
that the number df the jury Aoold, if ptaetieaUe, be nine. 

Another difficaltgr arises from the feet tiiajt a European can 
clafu a trialbyjutyin any case in a Court of sWon, whereas a 

laife propmtioo of te-casee in Courts of Session in which 
accused ate tried witiitiie aid of assessors. To meet 
Ws aimmu^ we eoma^it . neeqssoiy to nudEe special provision for 
Itiaas in a .Court sd Se v wlueb racial cwisiderations between 
Enope s and Iik' « . involve i Mid afro to substitate for the 
KW " .dnropeu . a jy,ioc .'aiii oases in Coorfrof Seirioo 
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when oonsiderations do not arise, trial with the aid of 

^ropeao assessors. 

Oar proposals are 

(») In any district in which for any class of offence Indians 
are normally triable in a Court of Session by jury the accused, 
whether Indian or European, shall be entitled to claim a mixed 
jury, that is to say, a jury consisting of not less than half 
of persons of his own nationality. 

iu) In any district in which for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Session with the aid of assessors, 
but in which racial considerations between Europeans and Indians 
are involved, the accused, whether Indian or European, shall be 
entitled to claim a mixed jury, on the ground of the existence of 
such racial considerations. The Sessions Judge will decide the 
preliminary question whether in any particular case racial consi* 
derations are involved, and no appeal or revision shall lie against 
his decision t^n this preliminary point. He will have to decide 
who is the person really aggrieved. The exact wording of the 
provision will be a matter for tbe contideration of tbe draftsman, 
jmt where the accused and the complainant are of different 
nationalities, that is, where one is a European and one an 
Indian, racial considerations shall be deemed to arise. 

(its) In any district in which for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Session with the aid of assessors 
and in which no rasial considerations are involved, the acoused, 
whether Indian or Europeani shall be tried with assessors, who, if 
the aecttsed so claims, shall all be of tbe nationality of tbe acoused. 
We .add tbe further recommendation that in all cases triable with 
the aid of assessors there shall be, if possible, four, and iu any 
ease not less than three, assessors. The existing provision in 
Section 284 is that “two or more** assessors shall be chosen, as tbe 
Jadge thinks fit. 

It will be seen that so far as the European is ooneerned, bio 
right of trial by jury will be taken away only in a limited number 
of eases in which no raoial considerations are involved ] and in sueh 
oases ioatead of being tried by a jury of five (the usual number in 
the Court of Session) of which he can claim that not less than three 
•hall be Europeans, be will be tried* probably with four and in any 
ease with not less than three assessors, who will^ all, if he so claims, 
be Europeans. In the ease of an Indian, he will be able to claim a 
mixad jury in any ease where raoial considerations are inv<dved ; 
and in any ease triable with assessors, there will be ik^ less tiiM 
Ibiee IndiM Msessors. 
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37. In wwnnfe cmm ontndn (be prendenof tovoe, in whieb 
reeinl ooondentiooB tetweeo Enropenoe nod lo^ni nre intidYed. 
(be aeoneed and tbe oomplaioaot iball eaeb have (be rigb( to api^y 
to (be trying Magietrate. on the gtonnd oi the ezietenoe id mob 
racial eonciderationii for committal to the SeMiona Court fw trial 
by a joiy of which not leu than half aball be of tbe nationality of 
tbe accttud. if the Magietrate decides in faronr of the applicant, 
that is to say, if be finds that racial considerations are invcfived, be 
shall proceed to make a prelimina^ enquiry as in oasu triable by 
the beuions Court. If tbe Magistrate finds that no laeiM consider* 
ations are involved, tbe appUoant aball have tbe right to anpeal to 
tbe Sessions Court against the deMsion of the Ma^strate on this 
preliminary point. We would give no right of appeal or revision 
trom tbe decision of tbe Sessioas Court on the pra&ninary point 
as to whether in any partioolar oau raoia] conridwatuun are 
involved or not. We have already in paragrai^ 36 indicated 
what we mean by racial considerations and when they shall 
be deemed to exist. 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Vincent would prefer toidvo the 
right mentioned in this paragraph to the accused only and not to 
the complainant also. 

38. Similarly in summoos cases outride the presidency towns 
we are of opinion that where — 

(t) racial considerations, as already defined, between Euro- 
peans and Indiana are involved, and also 

(ti) the offence is punishable with imprisonment, the accuud 
and iLe complainant shall each have tbe right to apply to the trying 
Magistrate that tbe cue be sent to a Eench ot two Magistrates 
of tbe 1st clan, one Indian and one European, for trial, on the 
ground oi tbe existence of such considerations. li tbe trying Magis- 
trate decides against the applicant on this preliminary point, the 
applicant shall have the right to appeal to the Seuions Court 
against the decision of the Magistrate on the point. 

When the oast is tried by tbe above mentioned Bench, in the 
event of a difference of opinion between tbe Magistrates the oau, 
with the opinions of the Magistrates, will be laid Imfore the Beuioiis 
Judge, who, after taking such further evidence, if any, as he may 
think fit, shall pau such judgment, untence or order in tbe case as 
he diinks fit and is according to law. From tbe derision of such a 
Bench there shall be an appeal in accordance with the ordinary law. 
An appeal against the derision of the Besaiona Judge will lie to the 
Court, if go appealable seatenhi ti paised by him. 
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Jury before District Magistrate. 

S9. Section 4 SJ.—W 0 are of opinion that trial bj jory befora 
Magintiatea shotiid be aboKihed. 

Details of proeedare in eaeee in whieh Eoropean Britiib 
■objeetiare oonoerned: — 

Sedions J^6t to 4S5 induxke. — Consequential amendments only. 
Provisions ooRRESPONniNO 10 habeas corpus 

SediOM to 4S8 to he rend tvith SedtM are of 

opinion that the rights which Earopeans enjoy of the nature of 
haheat eorpue shonld be extended to Indians tbronghout British 
India. In this and other matters we would not interfere with the 
existing fnroeedare in respect of Indian States. 

Applications of Acts confering jurisdiction. 

Section ^59.— Consequential amendments only. 

Trials of Europeans or Americans. 

.30. Seetione J^SO nnd ^6t. — ^These sections deal witl» Europeans 
(not being European British snlqeots) and Americans. We are of 
opinion that, unless any of the privileges in regard to any such 
persona are found to be based on treaty, they shonld be abolished. 

Procedure in trials of Eoropean British anbieete, 

Europeans nr Americans. 

SectiOM 4SS, 4S3 and SS4’ — Consequential amendments only. 

31. The Penal Strwivde Jet, XXIV of 1856 and Section 66 of 
the Indian Penal Code — We are nf opinion that Section 66 of the 
Indian Penal Code and Act XXIV of 1866 should be repealed. The 
commutation of a sentence of transportation can be effected under 
Sections 401 and 402 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
ordinary Prienn Rules which apply to Indians and Europeans alike. 
We do not take ohjeetinn to the commutation of sentences nf trans- 
portation in the case of Europeans, but we are of opinion that 
statutory distinctions in this respect are not necessary. We are 
informed that the question of abolishing sentences of transportation 
AS a form of punishment is under consideration. 

32. European Vagrancy Jet, IX of 1 87 Ji.— It will be for the 
draftsman f-o consider whether any change is necessary in the 
Eoropean Vagrancy Act. having regard to the proposed repeal of 
Section 1 1 1 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

33. No change is necessary in the provisions relating to 
Presidency Magistrates. 

34. To put our main proposals in respect of the modifications of 
the Criminal Procedure Code into tabular form, their effeetwill be ; — 
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For European British eubjeda. 

I. An appeal will lie againet any sentenoe of impriM»inent passed 
by a Magistrate. There will also b«> a right of appeal aga*nst 
any sentence of fine exceeding Bs. 60. 

II. In every ease before the High Court and Sessions Court, in 
which he is tried by a jnry, the aecnied will be entitled to 
claim a mixed jnry, that is, a jnry consisting of not less than 
half of the nationality of the acensed, subject to-~ 

(a) An appeal on facts as well on law in the case both of 
conviction and acquittal, when the jnry are not unanimous, 
or when the jnry are unanimous bnt the .Tndge does not agree 
with them. 

(B) A probable increase in the number of, Indians in the Special 
Jnry List. 

(0) A provision that the jnry shall be not lets than five and 
in all murder cates, if practicable, nine. 

III. The accused in the Sessions Court will be entitled to claim 
to be tried by jnry in any cIsm of cate which is normally 
triable with assessors if racial considerations are involved . 
This provision is in addition to the right of trial by jnry in all 

cates in the High Court and also in Sessions Courts where 

such a method d trial is prescribed under Section of the 

Criminal rroeednre Code. 

IT. In any class of case in the Sessions Court which is normally 
triable with assessors and where no racial comiderations are 
Involved, he will bs tried with assessors, who will nut be It-ss 
than three in number, and who, if the accused so claims, 
will all be of his own natioimlity. 

y. In a warrant ease in which racial oonsiderations are involved, 
the acensed and the complainant will each be entitled to 
claim the committal of the cate to the Sessions Const for 
trial by a jnry. 

TI. In a tnmmoiM ease where racial considerations are involved 
and where a sentence of imprisonment can be passed, the 
aoeused and the complainant will each be entitled to claim 
titat the rase shall be tried by a Bench of two first class 
Magistrates, one Indian, and one Antopean, reference in case 
of disagreessent being to the Sessioiu Judge. 

VII. In any other case triable by a Magistrate, it the accused so ! 
desires, the trial will be by a first class Magistrate, exnept ! 
in eases punishable with flue of not more than Ba 50 only. 


[smtA 
For Irsdiana. 
The same 


The satre 
The same 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


It is ant 
practicable 
to extend 
this to In- 


VllL Judges and Magistrates, outside presideney>towas, will have 
power to pau all sensenees which they are anlfaori^ by law 
to pass, except ediipping and sentences under section .94 of 
the CrlminAl Pfooedate Code on which snbieets inquiry is 
. proposed. 


Olauses I, IV, V, VI, VII and Fill apply only outside 

townA, 


dians. 

The existing 
arra n g e • 
uwnts con* 
tinnepend* 
lag the re* 
salt of ' the 
propo s e d 
inquiry. 

presidenoy* 


Whilao propose the eepeal of SeetMon whieh provUee for a nieMal pro* 
eetee in the ease of Eoropeau (net being Brttlab nubijeeti) and AnMrieras. 
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1^ We TTfret thefc one member of the Committee, Mr. Stoert 
BofEs#, o reproeeafetire of tbe non-offioid Eompeene <rf Aeeem, 
owing to privete end peraoniil reeeone, wee uneble to attend the 
meetinge of the Committee end had to ree^a hie teat thereon. 

Some membere of the Committee w«re naaUe to attend oar 
fioM meetinge. 

86. In oonelaeion, we deeire to plane on record oar deep aenee 
of obligation to oar oolleagae, Mr. Pereiral, I.C.S., M.L.A>, who 
baa, tbroagbottt the proeeedinga of tbia Committee, acted aa Seere* 
tary and broaght to bear upon the work ininite patienoe and great 
indoatry which baa bean of great aaeiatanee to aa in the preparation 
of tbia report. We alao deaire to ezpreaa oar ackuowledgmenta to 
Mr. Tomkinaoo, Joint Secretary in the Home Department, for tbe 
aaaiatanoe he baa given aa generally. 


BlMM : 

The I4tb Jane 1^22. 

OALCorra ; 
Tbe 24tb Jane 1922. 
Patha : 

Tbe lOtb Jnly 192*2. 

B01IB4T ; 

Tbe 25tb Jnljr 1922. 

Naoroe ; 

Tbe 29th July 1922. 


Tp] Babaifni Saprn, Ohaitman. 
W. H; Vinoent. 

Abdnl Kaain. 

N. M. Samanh. 

*T. Bangaehariar. 

H. B. Qaa. 

*H. Oidney. 

•W. L. Carey. 

P. B. Perciva! 

*Thoinaa G. P. Qibbona. 

S. Bnltan Ahmad. 

L. A. Shah. 

*H. S Oonr. 


Minute By Mr. T. Rangachariar 

Scope cf Enquiry. 

In paraaance of a reaolatioh of the Legialatlve Aaaembly peaaed 
on the 15th September, 1921, recommending the removal of raeiM 
diatinctiona between Indiana and Earopeana in tbeimatter of their 
trial and paniabment for offencea, the Government of India in their 
Reaolation No. P,- 106 Home iJodioial). dated the 27th of Dec. 1921, 
appointed thia committee declaring that they have already accepted 
the principle that there ahoald he eqaality of atatoa for all people 
in thin oopntry in the matter of eri minal triala and proeeedinga. 

XOra-U?. F. MoOavtby. M.L.A., who wm 
liaaiinga at the Committea, bee latlmated diet if he Imd doneae he woeM have 
d|phi«tlie<iepcrt{ 

* 
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Bjr thit ordMT tbe OovmiBcnt bav» Mk*d tbit tbamittM to eootidtr 
tbo MEiltiog nwitl dittinetioot iti tba erinliial froetdnn oppHetMe 
to lodioM tod noD'lnditntt tod to report raeb loodifltotioiw of febo 
biw M tboiild be adopted to earrjr oat tbe fwineiple ao aeeeptad. 

It ia neeanaiy to empbaaiae tbia eapeet of t^ teaolotioo at tbe 
Outaet. Some of tbe witnetMa wbo appeared befMo tbe eommittee 
aoofbt to raiee tbe qoaation aa to wWber tbe priooiple abonM be 
aeeepted at all. Whetber or not tbe Gorernment bare aooepted hi 
fall tbe raoonuneiidation of tbe Aaaembljr to remove all raeial dfatine* 
tionai they have elearly adopted tbe principle that there abonld 
be equality of atatoa for all anldeota. 

Tbb Ezibtimo Raoiak Distinotions in Criminal Proobovrb. 

There are five elaaaea of Criminal Coorta under tbe Code to 
adminiatar Criminal Joatioe — 


(1) Coorta of Seaaion inola<*ing tbe High Court ; 

(2) Coorta of Preaideney Magiatratea ; 

(S) Court of a Magiatrate of tbe firat elaaa ; 

(4) That of^ a Magiatrate of the aeeond elaaa ; and 

(B) That of a Magiatrate of tbe third elaaa. (Fttfa See. 6 ) 
Theae Coorta have power to try offeneea both under the Penal 
Code and under any other law aubjeet to tbe limitationa laid down 
in aeetiona 28 and 29, etc. In reapeet of the paaaing of aentenee alao 
their ordinary powera ore defined in aeetiona 31 and 32, eto. 

All Indiana, and for the matter of that, all Aaiatiea, aa well aa 
all Eoropeana and Americana, not being Britiab auldeota, are amen- 
able to the ordinary juriadietion of theae Coorta and aentenee 
aeeordiug to law can be impoaed npon theae people, within tbe limita 
defined for each elaaa of Coorta, irreapeotive of the poaition, language 
or country, tribe or religion to which the aeeoaed may belong. 

The main diatinetiona which exiat in the eaae of Enropean 
Britiab aubieeta aoeosed of an offeneein tbe matter of their trial,eom> 
mitnient, aentenee and appeal are exhibited in tbe aobjoined table. 

INDIANS. EUROPEAN BRITISH SUB- 

(iNCLUDiNa Europkans and JECTS. 

Americana.) 

I. THaU. J. JVaol*. 


Ofeneea under the Indian 
Penal Code are triable-— 

(a) by the High Court, or 
(h) by the Court of Senaioo, 
or 

(e) fay any other Conrt by 


A ebartered High Court, and 
the Chief Court, Lower Burma, 
may try any oflenee and paaa any 
aentenee authoriaed by law. 

No Judge preaiding in a Conrt 
Seaaion. exeept Hw SaaaioM 
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wbkh tiwh oiboM is 
ahowo in the siglitii 
eolnann of ths leoond 
sofaednletolw trMls 
(Sse. 38). 

Offeooes noder other lsws~- 

1. By Oonrt of Session.— If 
panishnM with desth, trnns- 
pertSitfon or iniprisonment for 
Mosn jears or upwards. 

- 3 . By Oonrt of Sessioni Presi* 
daeey Magistrate or Magistrate 
of the Brst elaas or Magistrate of 
the Second class-— If pnnishabla 
with imprisonment for 3 years 
and upwards hut less than 7. 

3. By Court of Session, Presi- 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
tim first class or Blsgistrate of the 
second dass. — If punishable with 
(pprisonment for 1 year and 
upwards but lass than 3 years. 

4. Any Magistrate— If punish- 
able with imprisonment for less 
than one year m with fine only 
Sehe. n). 

IJ Commiinmt . 

An Indian is ordinarily com- 
mitted to the Court of Session 
(See. 206) and if in a Presidency- 
town, to the High Cloort. 

When an Indian is jointly 
charged with an European British 
'Subject, who is about to be com- 
mitted for trial before the High 
Court, the Indian dso must 
committed to the High Ciourt 
(See. 214.) 

III. Sentence. 

The Bvh Court may pass any 
sentence authorised by law. A 
SessioQs Judge w an Additional 


Judge, shall sadgeise JnMiMellMi 
over n Bmopeaa British etlleih 
unless he hfsBiill fo. n iKOpegp 
Brith4 saMerik and U he u aa 
Assisted Bes^ns Judfs ubIm 
he has ezsreised the cAoe of 
Assistaat Sessions Jadfs for aji 
least three years, aad hat hsaii 
sperially empowered la l|is 
behallby the local Gdyrirament 
(See. 444). 

In trials of Enropeaa British 
subjects before a High Obnrt or 
Court of Session, if, before the 
first jnror is called and neoeptsd, 
or the first assessor is appointed, 
as the case may be, any sadh 
subject requires to be tried by a 
mixed jury, the trial shall be by 
a jury of which not less thra 
half the nnqiber shall be En* 
ropeans or Americans or both 
Europeans and Americans [Cl. (l). 
Sec. 450]. 


II Cmmetmenf, 

When the offence cannot bo 
adequately punished by the Magis- 
trate, the commitment for trial 
must be ordinarily made to the 
Court of Sessions [Sec. 447 (3)]. 

When the offence which appears' 
to bare been committed is punish- 
able with death or transportation 
for life, the commitment is iinei 
to the High Court [Sec. 447 (2)], 
as also when the commitment is 
by a Presidency Magistrate. 

III. SeeUence. 

Ihe High (jourt may pass any 
sentence authorised by law (See. 
31). No Court of Session shall 
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S m A i i i' J jiidin Pf PM» M>y >»o- 
Uw, bat aajr 
•itoli^flib* dtf dMtb pomd bjr any 
•beb JUdft ffahU bcii tobjeot to 
boolMMlion bf tbe High Court 
(See. SI). 

Aa Aetiefeeot Setsiona Judge 
atej |MM eay eentenoe, except a 
eeatenee ot death or traneport* 
aHoa for a term exceeding 
eevea yeare, or impriaonmeot for 
a tana exoeediog aeveu yeara 
(See. 81). 

PreeideDey Magiatrate ot Magia* 
trate ot the firat claaa may paaa any 
eeatenee ot impriaonment tor a 
term not exceeding two yeara, in* 
eluding anob term of aolitary con* 
flnement at ia authorised by law. 

Fine not exceeding Ra. 1,000 ; 
whipping (See. S8). 

Magiatrate of the aeoond claaa 
aaay paaa any aentence of impri* 
aonment for a term not exceeding 
eixmontba, inolu ^ ngsoch aoliiury 
eonfinement as is authorised by 
law. Fine not exceeding Ra. 200. 

It ia not illegal, to impoae aolt- 
tary eonfinement aa a part of the 
sentence in a oaae tried aummari* 
ly. 6- A 83. 

Mat^ltrate of the third olaaa 
may pace any aenteqoe of impri* 
aonment for a term not exceeding 
one month. Fine not exceeding 
Re. 00. 


paaa on any Europeaa Britidi sub* 
jeet any aeotenee other than a 
sentence of imprisonment fw a 
term which may extend to one 
year or fine or both (See. 449). 
No limit to fine. If before sign* 
ing judgment Judge thinln that 
the offence which appears to be 
proved cannot be adequately 
punished by him, he shoold trans* 
fer the ease to the High Cotart 
[See. 449 (2)]. 

A District Magiatrate shall not 
pass any aueh sentence other than 
imprisonment for a term wbieh 
may extend to six months or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 8,000 or 
both (See. 446). 

The ordinary powers of a Presi- 
dency Magiatrate are in no way 
curtailed in the ease of European 
Britiah subleota. 

No Magistrate, unless he is a 
Magistrate of the firat daas, a 
European British aubjeet, and a 
Justioe of the Peace, shall inquire 
into or try any charge against a Eu* 
ropran British subject (Sec. 448). 

No Magiatrate. other than a 
District Magistrate, or Presidency 
Magist'-kte, shall pass any sen- 
tence on a E 'repean Brirish aub- 
jeet other tt.'’..j impriaonment for 
a term which may extend to three 
months or fine which may extend 
to Rs, 1,000 or both (See. 446). 

It ia doubtful if the proviaions 
of Chapter XXII (Summary 
Trials) can suitably be applied to 
Eunqieao British aubjeets. Second 

and third dass M^giteratea cannot 
paolah European British sa^eote, 
^oagfa ^ey can take eofniaaoet 
Pea. 440), 
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IV App$<d, 

Notwitbsraoding snjthing here 
in-before contained, there thall 
be no appeal by a convicted per- 
BOn in casea in which a Court of 
Session or the District Magistrate 
or other Magistrate of f-'^e first 
class passes a sentence impri- 
sonment not exceeding nonth 
only or of fine not w. .ceding 
Bs. 50 only or whipping only 
(See. 413). 

There shall be no appeal by a 
convicted person in oases tried 
summarily in which a Magistrate, 
empowered to act under Section 
260, passes a sentence of impri- 
sonment not exceeding three 
months only, or of fine not ex- 
ceeding Bs. 200 only, or of whip- 
ping only (Se<^ 414). 

There shall be no appeal in 
oases tried by a Presidency 
Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
first class when the doous-i . 
pleads guilty, except as to the 
extent or legality of the sentence 
(Sec. 412). 


81 

A sentence of whipi^ng ennwA 
be passed at all on n Sniopena 
British eubieot by any n^oani 
Magistrate or even by the 
Sessions Court. 

IF App$aL 

Nothing in Sections 413 or 414 
applies to appeals from sentences 
passed under Chapter XXXIII on 
European British subjeets: in 
other words, if a Buropean BHHak 
gubjeet is imprisoned for a tbeffh 
hour or fined a pie, he has a 
right of appeal (Sec. 416). 

Such appeal may be made either 
to the High Court or Court of 
Session at the option of the 
European British subject who is 
convicted (Sec. 406). 


If a person not being European 
British subject is jointly tried 
with a European British subject 
before a District Magistrate, he 
cannot claim the right of appeal 
to the High Court reserved to 
European British subjects. 14 B 
160. 


Main Featubes of Existing Ststbu 

Aliens, whether Japanese or Afghans, are treated e ■ Indians, 
whether titled Btgas, Maharajas or nobles or bumble peasants, 
whatever their language— -and there are a number of langua|:es in 
the country — are all equally amenable to the jurisdiction and powers 
of al! the Criminal Courts. \ 

No Indian can claim trial a jury before a Magistrate. No 
Adatic alieo can claim a trial by a jury c: bps otrn compateiots, 
irhereas a European or American, though an alien, can olein to ho 
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iM JofF in Ajotr before the SawioiM Ckmrt wi^ 

MlwIlSr ei Me oiro doontijraien— Eoropean or AnerioM. So aleo 
iMeinee t» the. panel of AneMore. 

A« Incbinan SrtetririnbjiMt is not ameneble to the ioriedietton 
^ fuqi lif^M : pii ^aiiMSa nwless he is a District Msgistrate or a 
liagtoiaits. Ad Enropeao British salilMt eao claim to 
he- tried hp a jnrj eveD before a District Magirtrate with an Buro" 
.pean or a— . siMhri^ in it. Indeed no Assistant SessioDB 
JndhiiW nrr esen.an AdditfonM Sessions tfodge pnsiding over a Court 
at Sesiiooi can, onlass ho MmsMI is an ESoropean British snlpeet, try 
an Ifiavopiott Bdliah in aU trials bshwe a (fonrtof 

SmthuB/k wfenitasier; dto-natore of the> ofEsnee Miarged, an European 
BHtish siAieet can clafot amixsdjnrj with a nuaori^; — ^Eoropean 
orAaeiioan. 

The ptovisfons- in the Code regarding Bnropcan British sah)Mfoi 
the mode cd thMr triat and the panisfanwnt to he inflicted on them-— 
these provirfons in threodh ate essentiallp based upon racial distine- 
tfone-HKMDC e£ the provisions therein are paradoxical oven : whereas 
an Eoropean BiitiBh snh|toi( cannot daim to be tried by a jury, 
whetiier mixed or not» before an Eun^an first olsss Magistn^ ; he 
can claim so to he b^d before « District Magistrate. This is vppa- 
rently beeaose an Indian may happen. to be a District Magistrate. 
Similarly also before a Sessions Judge. The system thus effeetively 
seenres what it aims at — an Eoropean Magistrate, Judge or jury for 
ttyiog European British soMsets for any offenoe, — except in the three 
P^deney-toWDS—and even in these three Presidenoy>towns in a 
trial before the High Court, an Eoropean aeeused can claim a mixed 
with a nujority, Eoropean or American. 


Results. 

The result is 

(1) the oreatioD of a sense of racial superiority, if not arrogauoe, 
in one elam of His Majesty’s sulgeots and the placing of a stamp of 
inferiority on another elam, and in their own country, of the sulgeets 
of ffis Majesty ; 

(2) the Legislature of the oountry openly denouncing tbe^ natives 
of the soil as a class ineompatent and unfit to try offenders belonging 
to a particular section ; 

* (8) a tendency to ereate a sense M security or praetieal immu* 
oily from puntshment in the minds of European British suMeets t 

(4) tile eonespooding feelipg el hehdMsneas in the minds of the 
liMiiT snetioD of the po^Motfen agotawt offenders of a partioMar dass^ 
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to eroiTD on, tbe roioltitic indiilBroBM MBoaf Baiopoon 
BriiWb MldMts to Letiilotioa oo (Mine* and CMmioal ProMdoio by 
lOMDik tbo exiitonw of theM portiealar proriiioM for tbon ; 

(8) alao hihire of jiutiee. 

That tbia qraton baa alao reaoltad io aararal oaaea in groaa mia* 
earriaca and travaaty of Joatiea eannot bot be adaaitted. there 

ia anob a belief among tbe Indiana ia notoriona. Some attempt waa 
made by aome membera of tbe Cmimittae to eroea-ezamioe tbe^ wit* 
nemea wbo apobe aa to tbia belief with a view to elieit partionlar 
inataneea of miaearriage of juatiee. That line of eroaa- examination ia 
hardly of any nae when tbe tineation ia one of general impreaaion. 
That tbia belief among tbe Indiana ia largely abend by reaponaible 
Enropeana and looal antboritiaaio t.be country ia amply borne out by 
tbe papera placed before tbia Committee. 

JusTiOB AND Equality. 

Tbe objection reata tberefore not merely on aentiment but on 
tbe two watch worda which guide the premot Government, eta., 
juatiee and equality and to aoch a Government already convicted that 
there ahould be equality of atatna for all people in tbia eountry in tbe 
mat«er of criminal triala and procedure, it ia unneeeaaary to puraue 
the matter further. 

SoKB GmiKBAL Objections Considered. 

It ia atated that tbe time for eonaideriog tbia queation ia in* 
opportune. It ia true that racial feeling haa been rouaed to a high 
piteh by tbe recent political aotivitiea of the non-oo>operatora. Bot 
it ia alao true that one of the great weapona In the banda of the non- 
oo*operator, which ia alao a juat weapon, is the maintenaoce of these 
distinotiona. 

Problem stated, and its origin. 

In that view tbe graeefol eonoeaaion of untenable points will be 
an act of true and great statesmanship. That the existing position 
is untenable will appear from a closer examination of the question. 
I pursue the matter further to make tbe thinking section among our 
European fellow-subjects pause and consider tbe question on its 
merits and I am indebted to the Madras Law Journal for the lucid 
exposition which I extract below ; — . . t 

“ Europeans and Americana who are not British subiMts have 
hanlly any special rights, the only thing allowed to them 
right to elaim that ‘in every case triable by a jury or with the aid of 
asaeeeors. not lem than half the number of jurors or aases^ ahaH, 
if praetieable and if sueh European or Amerimn so claims, bo 
Europeans at Americans.’ In tbe Code of 1872 a 
AaMioqp not b^f a Britiib wbiocfc abaolnte riybt to J)0 
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tried bf jarf. Thta provtaion wai omitted in tbe Code of 1983 end 
be bee no longer eneh right. No oompleint Ihm orer been mede bf 
ibieign netioneta tbet they here not been properly end efficiently 
toted by tbe ordinary Conrta in Indie. Nor will tbe jnatice of aoeb 
e eoBj^int if mede be admitted for a moment tbe Britiah people 
whoee very boeat ia^ one of impartial and efficient adminiatration of 
jnatiee in thia eonntry. It will thna be aeen that the apeetal elanaea 
relating to Enropean Britiah anhfeeta ean hare no international 
andogy to appeal to and are frankly mere priyilegea. They are 
Moogniaed aa aueh even by the legialatnre and it la provided that 
tboae privilegea are forfeited when a Enropean Britiah anbfeet la 
dedared a ragrant. Tbe Indiana ^hare alwaya regarded them aa 
intidioua diatinetiona baaed on raoial oonaiderationa. Aa a matter 
of fact, they are aorvirala of a by-gone age and having regard to the 
changed eonditiona, are miaehiavooa anaehroniama keeping alive a 
aanae of racial bnmiliation for Indiana in their own ooontry. The 
bnmiliation ia felt the more keenly when the definition of that term 
ia aerotinieed. A Enropean Britiah anbjeet ia defined aa — 

(1) Any aobjeot of Her Majeaty bom, naturalized or domioil- 
ed in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or in any 
of the European, Ameriosn, Anatralian Coloniea or poaaeaaiona of 
Her Mgfeaty or in the Colony of New Zealand or in the Colony of 
Cape Go^ Hope or Natal ; (2) any child or grand-ebild of any 
aneh pwaon by legitimate deaeent. 

It ia not merely the Englishman, Iriahman or Sootobman born 
In the British lalea but also every specified Colonial whether he is a 
European, a Negro, a Maori, or one of any other of the numerous 
native raees. An Indian woman perohanee goes to England or to 
Natal and ia delivered of a child there. The child will have all the 


privilegea of a European British aubieot. Tbe eame would apply 
to naturalized foreigners ; though as foreigners they had not 
tiieae privileges, as soon as they are naturalized, they Come to poaaeas 
them. Other Colonials not being of British extraction within tbe 
limits preseribed have only to emigrate to Australia or to New 
Zealand or the Colony of Cape (d Good Hope or Natal and they 
a^nire tbe right t^ these privileges. The Indian who disowns 
his country and beoonbes a Colonial beoomes entitied to these privi- 
leges. Other Colonials though of British or Enropean extraetion do 
net possess these privileges. The moat galling and even. humiliating 
portion of tbe whole thing is that Chdmiials that do not adiMt 
Inffiana into their country and make the asost invidious diatinetioBS 
tgainst them, should have those privileges in meir own land. 

"Thasa dwtiaotinas have thiCt otigia ia toe hMotteal MnUeats of tha hsgtal- 
tJa gi et British eewpatiea in this oeaatiy. )|T iTi!inni~~~nmsit they had is 
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TSOiftE^ liiie about them and at one stage were* even retained witha^riewto 
protebt the natiie inhabitante of this eonntrj. The distinction was then 
mtween those that were Dniriaa bvbjbcts and those that were not. It was 
the as s ert ion of the tight of Bnropean nationals to try their own offenders and 
settle their own disputes (whateeer short shrift snoh a claim might hare had ’ 
with a Hngbal Emperor lilm Anrangseb). The dontinned recognition in the<»ry 
of the Sovereignty of the Ifnghal served to perpetuate the distinction. 80 far as 
British territory strictly so called wm concerned, there was no dtstinction 
between the Indian subject and the Bnropean subject, (t mu>«t b*^ that, 
till 1 S 88 » the Europeaui the predeomsor of the non-offloial Bor«>p an Hnt'sh 
Bobjeot of to-day » was in India only by sufferance. He was r«'gardKi as an 
interloper and was ndk'^allowed to reside except under a special licence Lord 
William Bentiok^s policy was to alter this state of things. He was anxious to 
ffaoilitate the admission of settlers into the interior and give them the right to 
settle there bnt to couple with that right as a necessary and indispensable 
condition the liability to be governed by the saire laws and to be under the 
jurisdiction nnder the same Courts as the natives of the country. It was in 
accordance with and in furtherance of this policy that Charter Act of 1888 was 
pa s sed . It considerably enlarged the powers of the Indian Government to make 
lawsi the only restraint being that they should not empower Courts other than 
thoso'Charter^ by the Crown to sentence British subjects to death, a trace of 
which is to be found in the Government of India Act of 1916, Section 66 , which 
provides that the Governor General in Council has no power without the |»re- 
vions approval of the Secretary of State in Council to make any law empowering 
any Court other than the High Court to sentence to the punishment of dieath any 
oMEIis Majesty’s subjects l^raiu Europe or the children of such subjects (not 
all Bnropean British subjects). Till the Europeans oame to be admitted freely 
into lodiai the special treatment in respect of Courts aooorded to British sob- 
jeots who were public servants was in effect a sort of Dboit ADMlNiaTSATTV 
whieb, having re^rd to the peculiar conditionsi was more a pruteotion for, than 
a racial discrimination against, the Indian. The state of things was altered 
when the Enropeana oame to be freely admitted. As a condition of their admit* 
siooi responsible etatesmen in England conceived that they should be subject to 
the same laws and be tried by the same Conrts as the Indianc. The racial 
aspect became prononnoed when by the direct amnmption of the Government 
of India by the Crown the Indian became, equally with the Bnropean. a British 
snbjsct. The folowing extraot from the despatch from the Oonrt of Directors to 
the Governor General, dated the lOth December 1884, will bear* ont what we 
•aid above as to the conditions of the free admimion, danse 69. *Fifst we are 
decidedly of opinion that all British-born snbjects thronghont India dionld bo 
forthwith snbjeoted to the same tribnnals with Natives. It is of eonrse implied 
in this proposition that in the interior they shall be subjected to the mofnmil 
Oonrts. So long as Bnropeans penetrating into the interior held their plaoec 
purely by the tennre of snfleranoe and bore in some sense the charaoter of 
delegates from a foreign power, there might be some reason for exempting them 
from the antbority of the jndioatnre to which the great body of the inhabitants 
were subservient. Bnt now that they are become inhabitants of India, they 
most share in the Jndioial habitudes as well as in the .eivil rights pertaining to 
that capacity and wo conceive that their partioipation in both should oommsnee 
at the same moment. It is not merely on prinolple that we arrive at this oon- 
olnsioa. The 85th elanm oftbe Aet, after reciting that the removal oflbo 
restflotions on the ioteroonrse of Bnropeans with the oonntr^ will render it 
ne cessar y to provide against any misohMs or dangers that may |!:^^nes ariss^ pro- 
aescls to dlreot that yon shall make laws for the protection of she nativee from 
tamltand ontn^i gg obligation which in onr view yon oanqQt poisiUy fulfil 
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imliiftff jcrB Midtf both afttiret aad EnTopeana Teipoaaibla to the iama Jodicial 
ocmtrol* Thaia can be no eqoalitj of pfoteotioa wbera Jaatioe is not eqn^lj and 
an aqaal terms aoceasibla to all/ 

<<Tba first of the steps taken to give eileet to tbe poliej was the passing of 
Lord Maeanlay*s Act of 1836, which snbjeoted tbe Bnropean to the same CirU 
Ooarts as the natifes o( India. Thoogh predictions were confidently made at 
tbe time by opponents of tbe measnre that if it became law India would be 
deserted by British capitid it need not be stated that the threatened eientnality 
has not yet eome to pass. Lord Macanlay^s Act applied only to Civil Courts 
bnt he left on record his opinion that similar legislation onght to be applied to 
Criminal Courts, Proposals for the purpose were submitted by the Indian Law 
Commissioners. Bfcct was sought to be given to them in 1849 in a Bill which 
proposed to make all persons subject to tbe Company Magistrates and Court 
outside the* Presideocy-townsi the only reservation being that no snob Magistrates 
or Courts should have power to pass a sentence of death on any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects born in England or on the children of such subjects. Lord Dalbousie 
in withdrawing the Bill said ’I am most clearly of opinion that the time has 
come when the exemption in question ought to be abolished and that the British 
subjects should be brought within the jurisdiction of Criminal Courts in the 
mofussil as they Imve long sinoe been brought under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts. Dot, after an anxious consideration of the subject. I must declare that 
I am not prepared to place the British mibject under the Criminal law which is 
now administered in those Courts or to deprive him of his privilege of being 
judged by English law until we can place him under Criminal law equally good 
or at all events as good as tho circumstances of India will admit of. This Is 
far from being the case at present. Tbe Criminal law administered in the 
mofussil is, in substance* tbe Mabomedan law modified from time to time by the . 
Bagulation and expoundid by tb«> decisions of. the Sadder Court.’ But by the 
passing of the Penal Code in I860 and the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861 the 
one objection to which Lord Dalbousie attached weight was removed. But in 
the meanwhile the Mutiny bad intervened and men’s min4^ were clouded by 
passion. Nevertheless the controversy up to 1872 was not whether a European 
British subject should be triable by a Judge of particular race but whether he 
should be triable by a particular class of Courts. It was the Criminal Proci dure 
Code of 1872 that really in reduced race distinction. Inside the Presidency- 
towns, Magistrates and Judges have never been subject to any disqualification 
or disability and Indians have always been eligible to be appointed and have 
been freely appointed as Justices of tbe Peace with jurisdiction over European 
British subjects and the same state of aIXairs continues even after the Criminal 
Prooednre Codes, tbe Bnropean British enbjects being liable to be punished to 
^e same extent as Indians by the Presidency Magistrates although they are. 
reernited from the same class of officers as the mofussil Indian Magistrates.” 

JiANOUAGB AMD HaBITS. 

Any attempt to justify the continuance of this racial privilege 
on the ground of a want of hia knowledge of tho language of the 
Mcuaed person or his habits and hie motives, on tbe part of tbe 
Judge and the jury, will not stand a olose examination. If anch 
knowledge, ia essential, one or two jurymen with such knowledge 
#111^ be enough. Then why insist on a majority f Habit and 
Aiotiyes rmly affect the question of guilt and innooenee. if It is 
a irglid objection, then eyen so, It Mifdies to all alike and we must 
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reerait ioeh Magistrates and Judges ouljMhave knowledge el all 
^gmges and aeqoaiotauoes with i»oide d siU raees and eaetes. 
Leogttage of the witnesses is more important than that of the aeous* 
ed. This theory of qoslifioation hy knowledge of language in this 
sense was abandoned in England in the ease of the trid of aliens as 
long ago as 1875. 

Safeguards Nbobssart. 

The droumstanoes of a small community living in an alien 
eodety ItaUe at all times to racial prejudice entitle it to eaoh 
measure of protection, as it is necessary to secure for it, not privi* 
legs, but justice. More cannot reasonably be claimed. We have 
now to see as to what measures could be adopted so as to remove 
tiie taoid disdnetiooB, while at the same time safengoardiag the 
principle stated just above. 

The general accepted rule in all civilized communities is thus 
stated by Baron Poliak in Regina v. Gaue (at 9 Q. B. p. 100) : 
*^Wbatever rights civil or otherwise a man may have 
may be aSsoted by his domicile, it is, and mast be, perfeetly clear, 
by the Law of all Nations, that each person, who is within the 
jurisdiction of the particular country in which he eommita the erime, 
is subject to that jurisdiction ; otherwise the criminal law would not 
be administered according to any civilized method.*' 

It may be permissible to point out, however unpleasant the task 
may be that it is necessary, and absolutely necessary, to face the ques- 
tion and in so facing the question half measures will be abeohitely 
UMless, if not seriously misebievous. 

The experience of the patched up compromise of 1883-84 most 
serve as a beacon-light in dealing with this question and Monsieur 
Joseph Chailley’s comments on that compromise in section 8 of 
chapter V. of bis book on "Administrative Problems of British India" 
may be perused with advantage. 

Pear op Agitatwn 

True, one or two of the Bengal European witnesses have spoken 
to the determination of the Europeans of that province to carry on an 
intensive a, 'Citation in case the essential privileges hitherto enjoyed 
by the European should be withdrawn. But a ttrong Government, 
and I emphasito the word 'strong* for the Government of India, 
are advised by those very Europeans to be strong in dealing with 
Indian agitation, would not, I am sure, be deterred frmn doing what 
it considers to be its duty — to secure justice and equality to all alike. 
It is stated that the agitation will be constitutional and it mry be 
ezpeeted that the agitation, if any, will not take the form it did io 
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1883 ; for the noo oo operator, sa prophesied by the Puneh of those 
days, h IS copied the very methods adopted by them ; boycott of 
sncia) fanctions, open disrespect for high-placed personages, tampering 
with volunteers and low whispers at canteens. It is agreed on all 
bands that it is desirable that these distinctions should be removed. 
Even those vfho advocate the retention of these privileges of 
Europeans admit that these distinctions should one day disappear, 
but their position is ‘ Not yet.* I do not think the time will ever 
come, at any rate not in the near future, when the European will 
willingly give op these privileges. It is not, and bas never been, 
human nature to do so. So long as no injustice is done to him, the 
fear of any agitation on his part 'should not deter the Government 
doing its duty. On the other hand, if the situation is not radically 
changed, equally strong if not stronger protest would be evoked in 
the Indian community, and it has also to bo remembered that the 
privileges now enjoyed are the creature of a Legislation at a time 
when there were no popular representatives in the Legislative 
Councils : whereas now, the Government have to put the measure 
through a Legislative Assembly which contains a large preponderance 
of popular representatives. Hence it is that even the European and 
Anglo Indian Association of South India admit “ that in view of the 
present political situation in India the Association recognise that 
change is inevitable and therefore propose to offer no opposition.*’ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

TtiaU before Magi^rates : — 

It has been brought out in evidence that the conditions vary in 
each province in respect of the qualifications of the magistracy 
generally and in particular of magistracy of the 2od or the Srd class. 
In Madras, almost all the Magistrates are iairly acquainted with the 
English language and render their jadgments in English— >most of 
them being University graduates. 

Sbcond and Third Class Maoistbatbs. 

I recognise spcohd and third dass Magistrates are given immense 
powers under the Code in dealing with the liberty of the person of 
His Majesty’s sulyeots. . I am confident that that would not have 
been the case if these Magistrates had also juriadiotion over Euro* 
poan ^ British subjects'— regard being bad to the present conditions of 
recruitment to these Magistracies and to the oornMnation of execo* 
tive and judicial functions in the District authorities. I quite reeog* 
nise it will not be safe, from more points of view than one, to entrust 
toe trial of European British suljeoti for serious oftsces in theiip 
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bsndti^ wonid •mpower all Migistimtet to* tiy BunpeMt Britiib 
M well, in the eaee of ell offeneec which are of e non>erimiiiaI 
eharaeter — that is to say, raoh as though teehnieally eriminal oaonot 
be regarded as ' crimes * in the more seriom sense of the term — as tot 
instance eontrarention of Munidpal Begolations or Railway Traffic 
Regulations or other contraventions tjwAm ysnsris and not involving 
violenee, cruelty or gross dishonesty. Thns we recommend that all 
summons eases — where the offence is punishable with fine only not 
ezoeeding fifty rupees — shall be triable by any Magistrate even in 
the ease of European British subjects. 

First Class Magistrates. 

i would make all persons amenable to the juri^ietion of the 
first class Magistrate irrespective entirely of bis nationality. The 
maintenance of the distinction between European first class Magis* 
(rates and other first class Magistrates is an anomaly that should be 
done away with at once. The same man while as a Deputy Magit* 
trate on the outskirts of a Presidency-town as in Saidapet cannot 
try an European British subject, but can when he is posted as a 
Presidency Magistrate in Madras, try and convict European British 
subjects and sentence them to two years* rigorous impriionment. 
The persons who are reoruited to be PrCsidenoy Magistrates are 
mostly drawn from this class of persons who are appointed first class 
Magistrates. The testimony is uniform aa to the fairness of the 
average Indian first class Magistrates of to-day. A safeguard againta 
possible misearriages of justice has been added in warrant eases in 
which racial considerations arise by enabling complainant and aeensed 
to have the tripl removed to the Sessions Court to be tried by a 
mixed jury. The result is that all serious eases triable by Magis- 
trates shall in the ease of European British subjects at the option 
of the accused be tried by first class Magistrates or the Sessions Court. 

JORY BBTORE MAGISTRATES. 

1 would not retain the right of an European British subject to 
claim a jury before a District Magistrate. The European British 
Subject has no right to claim a jury before an ordinary first class 
Magistrate. He has not the right to claim a jury before a Presidency 
Magistrate, who can give two years* imprisonment and who can be 
of any nationality. His right to elaim a jury before a District 
Magistrate was only recently granted in 1884 by way of eompensatory 
advantage to the possibility of an Indian District Magistrate trying 
him. In practice it was seldom claimed. To maintain it and yet 
give equality of status to an Indiu would mean an estensioo of the 
jury system to the Indian toO| befwe a Magiitrate, and would lend tq 
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eonpliottioiii. There is no jaetification for maintaining it and, in* 
deed, even in England, there is no right to trial by jury in a samma«7 
ease before a Justice of the Peace who can inflict six months' 
imprisonment (without a jury). 

The power to inflict sentences in the ease of Magistrates should 
be uniform in all oases within the jurisdiction and should not depend 
on the nationality of the accused before them. This footing of 
equality between an European British subject and an Indian subject 
before a Magistrate would have also the effect of enabling the present 
machinery for the administration of criminal justice being made 
good enough to be trusted with the lives and liberties of all subjects 
of His Mqjesty and every one would join in bringing it up to the 
proper level in the interests of all This applies to the sentences of 
whipping also in case it is retained. 

Tbials bbfobe Sessions Court. 

A a regards trials before Sessions Courts while I am averse to 
extend the system of trial by jury, I am also conscious of the fact 
that the Europeans attach a great deal of importance to trial by jury. 
But we should also note that the trial by jury to which the l^glish 
citizen is accustomed at home, is a trial by twelve jurymen and for 
the verdict of the jury to be operative it should be unanimous. We 
here, have got neither that safety in numbers, nor that requisite of 
unanimity for verdict in the jury system obtaining in this country. 
If it is that right which the Britisher enjoys in England, ms , a panel 
of twelve jurymen, an unanimous verdict and' the chance of the 
ballot, of course with the right of challenge, which is claimed, no 
rensonable objection can be made to such a claim. Here, in India, 
the jury may be any number from 3 to 9, and a bare majority in tbe 
Sessions Court and a majority of 6 to 9 in tbe High. Court is enough 
to operate as a verdict, only, in the latter case, tbe Judge has to 
agree. In the Sessions Court, a majority of 2 to 1 ; or 3 to 2 ; or 4 
to 3 is enough, and unless tbe Judge so strongly disagrees that in 
tbe interests of justice he is to make a reference to the High Court, 
be is bound to accept its verdict. So the insistence of the Britisher 
on having a trial by snob a jury coupled with the right to have not 
less than one half of the number to be of his own race cannot be 
justified on reasonable grounds. While conceding tbe right a 
trial by jury to all alike and without extending the system of trial 
— ti e Committee have been able to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

Mixed Jury. 

1 will now take up the vexed question of the right to claim a 
mixed jury in any ease. The system of mixed jury suffers from cer> 
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tun obrions defects. It it perpetuntiiig the mial distinotion whether 
it be for the Indian or for the Enropean. The jurymen would go 
info the box as if be was repreaeuting a putioular community. The 
ohanees of securing even limited justice will be greatly diminished. 
The chance of the ballot is one thing ; thc uhoioe of compatriot jury* 
men is another. If this is conceded, there is no reason why a daim 
to hare the same religion or men speaking the same language or 
men of the same caste, if not of the same sub*eaBte, should not be 
justly and consistently reeoitnized, or to bare an Irishman fw an 
Irishman or Welsh for a Welsh. Any European or American is 
good enough in the jury-box but not an Indian. 

The claim is made for a mixed jury particularly in cases where 
racial animosity is excited and on the ground that then the mixed 
jury becomes not a privilege but a necessity. The European Associa- 
tion of Calcutta in their memorandum at page 3 suggest that the 
right to have a mixed jury may be extended to all in such eases— 
Indians and Europeans alike. One would have thought that in such 
eases in order to secure justice, no jury would be considered safe— as 
there will be bias always either for or against the accused. In such 
eases, exceptional as they are bound to be, tbe better remedy is not 
to give a mixed jury with a majority of men belonging to the race 
of the accused but to provide a special tribunal of two or three gentle- 
men of experience. While ordinarily, therefore, a right to claim a 
trial by jury may be granted, a right to claim a mixed jury need not 
be granted and liberty must ^ reserved to the trial Judge in a 
Sessions case to certify that in particular cases, on account of prevail- 
ing faction or prejudice, he is satisfied that trial by jury would be 
inappropriate 'and unsatisfactory and to ask tbe High Court to cons- 
titute a special tribunal to try such oasea 

I donbt if it will afford any satisfaction to responsible public 
opinion in tbe country if tbe privilege of a mixed jury were ^ be 
acceded to Indians charged with crime ; for it is difficult to conceive 
bow failure of justice in tbe ease of European accused would be 
compensated for by any enactment which is not calculated to advance 
further tbe ends of justice but might possibly lead to miscarriages 
of it in the case of Indian aoenaed persons also. The Indiana do not 
want equality in injustice and any attempt at or compromise of that 
sort is likely to undermine all respect foe the administration^ of cri- 
minal courts in this country. If responsible European opinion does 
not desire that European offenders should escape punishment any 
more than the Indian would wish innocent Europeans to be convi^, 
ted, any proposal short of the abandonment of a daim of a mixed 
jury with element of racial majority in it is likely to be rooeived 
with the gravest suspicion by the Indian public. 
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I hivi tried mj best to follow the edviee giTtn bf tbe Eoropeen 
AeioeietioD to bring' op tbe Indien to the level of tbe Eoropeen 
in the nutter of the edmioiatretion of erimioal joetiee whenever 
tbet eon be done without detriment to principle or to joetioe. But 
where this levelling np proeeee ie likelj to lend to the eoleiie* 
nunt of tbe field for iojoetioe w to inereese the obenoe (d it, as in 
the ease of giving a mixed jury with a nudority id jurymen of the 
raee of the aoeosed, the soggestion is not easy of aoeeptaooe. A 
further suggestion has been made to minimize tbe evils resultant 
on having a mixed jury with a racial majority, that tbe jury sbookl 
be composed of not more than « bare minority of men of the 
same race as the accused and the rest should be of a diffvrent raee. 
While it may be possible to work Uiis out io Presidency towns 
it will not be practicable to do eo in the mofutsil stations, as 
in the ease of an Indian accnsad tbe Court wifi be driven to find 
three out of seven or four out of nine non4ndians to serve on tbe 
jury. This system is open to the ohjeetion of keeping always In 
view in the minds of the jury nun that he is there because be belongs 
totbe same nationality as the aeeused or beeanse be belongs to a 
different nationality. While I do not desire to minimize tbe present 
situation and tbe risk of nojnst conditions the remedy does not lie 
io accepting any such compromise of a bate msiorlty and no more. 

In pditieal oases and oases involving.taoial issues, the ssfer course 
is to allow the trial judge a discretion to ask for a speoiiu tribunal 
gitber of bis own motion or on application by the promotion or 
the defence. 

It must be remembered that the existing privileges were eon* 
ferred at a time when popular will did not and could not assert itself 
in tbe Legislative AssemUies, and therefore such legislative precedent, 
sanction or dispensation cannot be the foundation of their conti- 
nuance hereafter. 

But it has been brought home to me during tbe discussions in 
the Committee that the European has been accustomed for a long 
series of years to r^ard trial by a mixed jury in this country as bis 
prescriptive right." A complete reversal of that system is bound to 
produce an alarm in the minds of Europeans and may lead to an 
agitation of an undesirable character here and more so in England 
wliere it is easy to exaggerate. 

Most of the privileges hitherto cqjoyed by the European British 
snl^t and the eonsequent disabilities attaching to the Indians are 
Aq disappear on tbe rest of tbe recommendations now being made 

tins Committee, and it ie naderstood tl^at tbt ihiropeaii 
ooaiHiunil^: are preparod to accepl those ehongoc. 
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^If the ehanoM of miManiogo of joatiee on ndneed, and the 
,aaaio groeedon ia mado applieable to all aolijMta of Hia Mi^aatj, 
the oldoetiona to tho eziatiog ajatam will ba mittimisad, though not 
arodiaatad. 

With a viaw, tbanfon, to aatiafy rMpoDaiUa Earopaan aanti* 
mant, and to a/oid neial animoaitiaa haing provokad, 1 hava after 
anidoaa aonaidaritioo aeeaptad with aoma nlaatanaa tha propoaal to 
ntain tha ayatam of trial hy mizad jury in eartain oaaaa anljaet, 
howaaar, to tha aafagnarda aontainad in tha raport, and Buhjeot alao 
to ita aztanaion to Indiana in aimilar oirenmataneaa. 

Wbila it ia naaaaaaiy that jnatioa ahonld ba adminiatand pro* 
parly, it ia alao naaaaaary tbat—tba aeooaad paraon, European or 
Indian, ahoold feel confidant that juatioe ia being dona to him. ^at 
he will not have, if he miatraata the tribunal, ^aaonable appreban* 
aiona on bla part muat carry weight with the Legialatura. Who can 
deny that it ia not difiieult at preaant to route racial feelinga on 
aKght provocation f There ia an atmoaphere of racial prejudice juat 
p*- preaant everywhere. Without deviating from “ the principle of 
ality of atatua tor all people,” there muat ba aoma aafeguarda 
' lat miacarriagea of juatioe on that account, both for tho Indian 
'.a the European. 

I have on foliar oonaideration agreed to the eoorae recommended 
in the repmrt, aa 1 am aatiafiad that even the mpat reasonable European 
te wholly ..varae to doing away abaolotely with this syatem of trial. 
The right to appeal' againat acqoittaia on fact and law will ' epriva 
the verdicta of the jury of their finality. Tbia right and the pro- 
oedora recommended for recaating the Special Jury Liat will be 
atrong aafeguarda againat miacarriagea of juatioe in aerioua oaaea. 
The propoaal to give a aimilar right to all aocuaed peraona takea away 
the obmracteriatio of ita being a privilege and a peculiar privilege of 
one community. I frankly admit that thia aolotion ia not quite 
aatiafaetory, but the more draatio course ia bound to create freah 
animoaitiaa between important oommunitiaa, which it ia neceaaary to 
avoid in the iiitereata of good government. 

I now propoae to deal with tba point on which I differ from the 
recamaaandatiooa of the majoii^ of the Committee. The Committee 
propoae to extend the right of appealing both on facta and law 
againat all verdicta of jury, whether of conviction or of acquittal, 
if not nnauimoua and the Judge agreea, in all caaea of trial by jury. 
I regret I cannot agree to that recommendation. I am willing to 
impoae the risk of an affpeal againat acquittals both on facta and law 
M a diiAlNltty attaehing to a claim to a trial hy a mipd jury under 
aimilar Hwtattona and aa a aafagturd againat an nujuat acquittal, 

S 
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I do not sea why ha ahoold be givan the further privilege of iH>paAiiDf 
agsinat a eonviotion by a tribanal of bit own aiboiaa. 

In other reepeote I would laava the law as to appeals in jury 
trials and against acquittals as it stands at present. Appeals against 
acquittals are a unique feature in the Indian Criminal Procedure. 
If it is to be extended at all it should only be on the ground that 
the accused person brings it on himself by insisting on a partieular 
oonstitution in the tribunal wbioh tries him. Where the aecused 
person submits to be tried by tbs courts and tribunals which the 
State has provided, why should be be exposed to all the risks and 
expense of a second trial before another distant court ? The law 
as to appeals inordinary jury oases has worked well so far and 
there has been no demand for its alteration. The change proposed 
of allowing appeals on facts and law against all verdicts of the jury, 
including ordinary trials before the court even without the safeguard 
of the oertihcate provided in tbe English Act, is so opposed to the 
prevailing ideas altout criminal trials by jury and finality of verdicts 
that I may confess to a feeling of instinctive dislike to tbe proposal. 
If every accused person whether in the Sessions Court or in the 
High Court convicted in a jury trial is allowed to appeal as in 
Assessors’ cases, tbe High Courts will be flooded with appeals. 
To add to it, tbe Government is to have the right of appeal against 
all acquittals, lhat in effect is tbe recommendation of tbe majority 
of the Committee and 1 am constrained to dissent from tbe same 
on grounds aforesaid. 

I quite realize that my position allowing an appeal against an 
acquittal and not against a conviction is open to tbe reproach of 
inconsistency, but if my position, namely, — to impose a penalty on a 
person claiming a mixed jury — is understood, tbe reproach loses 
its force. It is as a conditional privilege I will retain tbe mixed 
system. 

Sbntbnobs. 

As regards the sentence awardable by a Sessions Court, I would 
maket it uniform, no matter to which nationality the accused belongs. 

I would obtain the necessary sanction under section 66, el. 8, of the 
Government of Iiidia Act to enable, tbe Indian Legislature to pass 
the enactment. 

Minor Questions. 

Among the minor points on which there is not much difference 
of opinion or opposition, is the one contained in section 111 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which providn that sections 109 and 110, 
section 109 being security for good ^bavUmr for vagrants and 
•Qspeeted persons and eeotioo 110 being eeeanfp for hahttoaT 
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t^odbn, do oot opp^ to Eoropeon Britiah rabjeeta in oMoa wb^ro 
they flMy be deelt with under the Eoropeea Vafrenoy Aot oi 187i. 
The Baropeen Vegmney Aot ia a benefidel neeanre and there ia no 
reaaon why it aboold be repeided. On the other hand, it may be 
naefal to extend a aimilar protection to Indian vagranta. Bot aa tbia 
diatinetion in favonr Eoropean vagratnta ia not harmful, I do 
not adroeate ita abolition. 1 fail to aee aa to bow eaaea coming un^r 
aeetion 110 ean at all oome under the Enropean Vagrancy Aot, while 
perhapa aeetion 109, ol. {h), may apply to aneb peraona under the Aot 
of 1874. 1 agree t^t aeetion 111 abould be repealed. 

I would aboliah all proriaiona relating to Juatioes of the Peaoe 
except in ao far aa they may be neeeaaary for Indian Statea. 

If any diatinetion of privileged Criminal Proeedore and Conrta 
i a to be maintained at all there ia aa mnoh reaaon for extending 
aoeh privilege to a Zulu or a Colonial — and no old**t ia gained by 
trying to, reatrict the definition oi ‘European Britiah anlgeet.* ^ Tbe 
more extended tbe definition of tbe term, the more patent ia tbe 
abaurdity of thia apeoial procedure, Tbe Indian point of^ view will 
not be met by reatrioting or altering tbe definition of ‘European 
Britiah auljeet.' 

Aa regarda Habea$ Corpus, it ia neeeaaary that all aobjeeta abould 
have the aame right aa the European Britiah aubjeet, and in fact 
thia ia eoneeded. Sections 456 and 491 may be amended to 
achieve tbia end. 

Tbb Position Summed Up. 

Tbe exiating diffetenoea owe their origin to a atate of thinga 
which no longer exiata. 

Tb6y originatsd at a time whan tbora wera two ciaasas ^ol 
Courta with different ayatema of law, where the non-official 
European could aettle in tbe country only by licenae and there waa 
a eonfliet between the oompany'a aerventa and othera. They are 
mere privilegea for which no analogy can be found except in nnoivilic* 
ed ayatema of law. 

They are inconaiatent with equal righta now recognized between 
all oiaaaea of Hia Mejeaty’a aubjeota and tend to lower the Indian 
in the eyea of the civilized world. They wore diacountenanced from 
the very firat by great atateamon and were intended to be given 
op after the country came completely under Britiah influence and 
British ayatema of law. 

There has been great advance in education and tbe Indian ia 
moving in moat placoa on terma of equality with the European. 

Theae privilegea are not enjoyed in the adjacent colony of Ceylon 
nor in French India. 
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Pint exp«ri6Dea bas ibown they are not neeeemy. 

Ciril jottiee ie fairly administered by tbe Indiana witboot 
diseriniiiiation for nearly a oentnry. Tbe fears of tbe experiment in 
1838 hare proved to be groundless. 

In Presidency towns criminal justice bas always been adminis* 
tered by Indian President^ Magistrates to all alike without distine* 
tion. There has been no complaint that Enropbana and Amerieus 
have not got these privileges. 

So it is not a question of knowledge of language or habits. 

In fact, their right to have a jury, which they bad under the 
CSode of 1872, was taken away in 1882 and they are amenable to the 
full jurisdiction of all classes of Criminal and Civil Courts. 

There was no right for tbe European British subject to claim a 
jury in all Sessions oases before 1884. He could have been and was 
tried without a jury in Sessions oases under tbe Code ot 1872. 

He bas no right to claim a jury before a first class Magistrate 
nor before a Presidency Magistrate. Tbe jury-trial in this country is 
quite different from the jury-trial in England. 

Tbe claim advanced is to a mixed jury with a racial majority. 

Tbe cases for which a mixed jury is deemed eesential are tbe 
very eases in which a jury trial may be said to be onsnited. 

Protection against racial bias or political prejudice might be 
given otherwise, but European opinion is every strong on this point, 
and it cannot be disregarded. 

Tbe objection to Indian first class Magistrates and Judges as 
such Js not now seriously pursued, nor can such objection, when it 
is made be considered for one minute. Tbe conditions as regards 
second and third class Magistrates vary in each province and in 
their oases there should be no legislative declaration that they are 
incompetent to try particular classes of offisuders, those certain 
offences may be made removable to a first class Magistrate. 

The existing general jurisdiction and powers given to Magis- 
trates arc too wide and should be curtail^ and attempts should be 
made to improve tbe magistracy by careful recruitment. 

The right of appeal should be extended so as to bring tbe 
Indians op to the level of the European British subjects. 

In conolusionj it has to be recognised that by the recommenda^ 
tion made by the Committee the Indian gains some veiyeub- 
stantial poiats. 

Siuu ^ 

The 10th /utM 
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Minute by Mr« W- L. Caiey M« C 

* In ngning tb« Report 1 bare been infloeneed Iqr tbe deeixe, in 
common with my community, tbrongbout tbe Committee’i delibwa* 
tionc to attain onaoimity with tbe Indian Member* In the propo^ 
for the remoral of rsoial dictinetionB from tbe Criminal Prooedure 
Code in ao far as they eonstitute raeiar ioeqoalitiea Personally I 
have approached the problems before tbe Commission with three 
main principles in my mind. 

Firdly, that it is an essential part of any sound system of 
Criminal Law that tbe accused should feel oonfidence in tbe tribunal 
before which he is arraigned and the method of trial. 

Sfcondly, that all reasonable safeguards which are either 
demanded by Indians or which it otherwise appears would be 
desirable shoald be granted to them. 

Thirdly^ that none of the rights and privilges hitherto enjoyed 
by Europeans should be taken away from them save for good cause. 

These are principles which I have found actuating all Europeans 
with whom 1 have diseussed this matter, and it is only fair to state 
here* that tbe unofficial European Community, at informal meetings 
which were held from time, to time has agreed, in violation of the 
third principle, to give up many of their privileges with a view to an 
amicable solution. I have not demurred at this withdrawal of many 
valued rights and privileges enjoyed in the past by Europeans, some 
of which it is recognized are not in consonance with tbe spirit of the 
present day, but I have kept before, me tbe essential conditions that 
tbe judicial system should justify the confidence of the accused and 
that safeguards should be provided against ebullitions of feeling 
which have always been liable to occur, and which at the present 
time are being directly encouraged by a section of the India 
Community. 

The general recognition of the necessity for such safeguards is 
evidenced in tbe procedure suggested in the Report whereby the 
systjsm of mixed Juries, before whom Europeans have been tried in 
tbe past, has been extended to members of both races in all warrant 
cases where racial eousiderations are involved, whether triable 
before a High Court or a Sessions Court. In addition to this 
provision the report advocates tho transfer of all warrant cases 
where racial considerations are involved at the option of the accused 
person from a Magistrate’s Court to a Session* Court. These safe- 
guards against tbe influence of racial feelings on tbe administration 
of Justice are satisfactory so far as they go, for they conform to the 
principle first enunciated, and at the same time by ensuring a senior 
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Coarfe for the non eouplieated omoo, io wUeh raoid foelingt from 
ootaide tbo oirdo of fcboM implieatod inagr plof « part, the propoeed 
aafegnarda do what ia poaaible to enaora noo-ioterfereooe with the 
jodibiaiy. Thaae proviaiona whioh embody no raeial ioeq^itiee 
and infer no refleetion on the Magietraey, unleaa admitted lark of 
ezperienee in eompariaon with the Seaaiona Coorta can be to oonai* 
dared, are reatriotad io applioetion to warrant eaaea io the Report, 
and it ia at thia reatrietion that I diaaent from my Colleagoea. 
Sommooa oaaes often involve aa mueh racial feeling aa eaaea of a 
graver deaeription, and 1 am of opinion that the aafegoarda whioh 
ate admitted to be adviaable in warrant eaaea ahoold be available 
at the option of the aoenaed in all aammona eaaea where raeial eon* 
aiderationa are involved and the pvfniahment may embrace impriaon* 
ment or a fine of over Be. 50. The propoaal in the report for a 
mixed Bench oompoaed of two firat elaaa Ifegiatratea, one of each 
uationalily, ia a r^nitioo of the neoeaaity for aome preeantion 
againat racial feeling and it ia io my ofdnion illogical to depart from 
the apatem pot forward for warrant eaaea and to introdnoe a prooednre 
which the progreaaive Indianieation of the aervioea may malm dilBenlt 
to maintain. The extra work entailed io Seaaiona Conrta by the 
extenaion of the warrant oaae proeedore to anmmona eaaea, where 
raeial eonaiderationa are involved, ia likely to be ioeooaiderable, but 
the extra eonfideoee which would be inapired in a eommunity, 
to give up many privileges in the inteAata of racial amity, would be 
an added guerdon to the friendly rmationahip which moat pervade 
all parties in the country if the Reforms are to develop smoothly to 
the declared goal of Constitutional Independence. 

The only objection whioh can arise to the tranafar of summons 
eases to Sessions Courts ia in the ease of parties of inaoflioient 
means to pay for this transfer, and in these instances I would auagest 
that Government should undertake the expense of the prosecution. 

A further point of considerable importance to the European 
Community is the tight of an accused person to give evidence on hia 
own behalf ; for, io vi^w of the isolated condition io whioh many 
Europeans find themselves, rendering defence witnesses impoa^ble 
in eases of prosecution, I am of opinion that this right should be 
generally Moorded to all in order to facilitate the administration of 
jdatiee. In any legislation therefore resulting from this ^port, I 
most earnestly urge that these points, on which I know strong opinions 
are held by many of my oountrymeo, ahoold be embodied not mav ely 
as a measure of goodwill towards the section of the community 
whom legal atatos is being very considerably bwered but aa an 
addition to the eflbieney of Hie proposed amendments to the 
&iminal Procedure Code, 
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ret«MQfla to (he enquiry whioh it ie anderetood ia tMU 
be ^Id M to the pouibility of extendiof Jury triele in dietriete 
where they do not at preeent exiet. I would like to eay that It i§. 
hoped that this action may be foond poeeible in all dietriete or, nt 
leaet, that if it ie not found poeeible for all dietriete that It will be 
extended wherever it ie eo found poeeible. 

In oonolueion, I would draw atteotiw to the very eoneideratde 
advaneee on many eubetantial pointe making for eatisfaetory inetioa 
which Indiane ae a whole will have made ae the reault of this 
Report if it ie adopted, and ae a return for which, I tmet further, it' 
may be foond poeeible atill to accord to the European Communi^ 
the two pointe dealt with in tbie Note. 

W. Jm CARB7. 

Calcutta ; 

The June 29iM. 

Minute By Mr. T. C P. Gibbons K. C. 

I generally agree with Mr. Carey'e Note. 

Minute 'by IJeutenant>G>lonel H A. J. Gidnqr, M. L. A. 

Ae repreeentative of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Committee I have approached the problem with the eame ohjeete in 
view ae Mr. Carey, and the propoerie in hie minute have my eupport 
and endorsement. 

Minute by Mr. Justice Shah 

I regret that I was unable to attend the finalmeetings of the 
Committee at Simla held on and after the 10th June last. 

2. I have signed the report subject to this minute, in which 
I have confined my observations as far as pouible to those points 
connected with the specific recommendations made in the report 
about various differential provisions as to which 1 have thought it 
neoeuary to state eomething by way of explanation or to express 
my own view of the matter. In other respects I entirely agree with 
the recommendations contained in the report. 

8. At the outset I desire to state that the removal of the racial 
distinctions from the Code is necessary and desirable in the best 
interests of the administration of justice. 

4. As regards the definition of European British Subjects, I 
•n iu entire agreement with the recommendation of the report I 
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do iM^ tblnk it woald ba fair to restriot it to tbs linitsd elsss of 
psneos indfeited in ssetion 60 (S) of tbs Govsrnmsnt of India Act 
(B sod 6 Qsocgs V, Cbsptsr 61). As rs(srdt tbs iuelnsioD of psrsoos 
fraat Ehwiflfons of His Msjssty ssnring in His Mijssty's lodUn 
Amy, Boysl Indian Marins or Indian Air Fores I would Isavs it to 
dts Gossmnsnt of India to dsoids tbs point ; I would accept tbsir 
difliffin* 

fti As regards ssetion 23 I am in entire agreement with tbs 
MsnsBBSsndations in paragraph 15 of the report. Tbs' differential 
t r ea t sse n t wHI be eonffned to eases triable by the Second and Third 
CRsss Ifagistrates and even then only to esses which are ptraiahable 
otberwfae than by a fine only of Rs. 00. This is an exception 
to the general seheme of the recommendations, which appears to mo 
nnayoidablia ander the eircnmstanees, and 'so far as 1 have been able 
to aseffrtain the Indian opinion on this poin^t as reflected in the 
eridence before nsk it will not be objected to. 

6. As regards section 111 I agree with the recommendation so 
ht as itgoea But I think that so long as an alternative proeednre 
in the case of Europeans is open under the European Vagrancy Act, 
tbs differential treatment in practice will not disappear. I am not 
in any sense opposed to the scheme of the European Vagrancy Act : 
but the humane provisions of that Act affind a strong contrast with 
the somewhat severe provisions of Chapter VII t as regards the pre- 
ventive punisbnrants. The real remedy to remove the differential 
treatUMnt in practice as in law Is to modify the penal provisions of 
Chapter VIII in the Code. Even apart from this consideration ex- 
perience has shown that these preventive provisions are at times 
used for punitive purposes. In order to reduce the chances of their 
being so used, as also to reduce the chances of differential treatment, 

I think that it is desirable to reduce the maximum sentence of three 
years to one year and to provide that the imprisonment to be inflict- 
ed in ease seeority be not furiiishod sb^l be simple. If the object 
is UMrely prevention and not punishment, 1 think detention for a 
period not exceeding one year may well be considered sufficient If 
neeessary the local Oovernments and High Courts may be consulted 
on the point. 

7. As reg^s section 408, 1 agree with the recommendation 
in the report so far as it goes ; but I suggest a modification of pro- 
viso (b), so far as it relates to Magistrates exercising powers under 
eeelion SO of the Code. I shall state my reasons for repealing sec- 
tion SO when 1 come to deal with that section hereafter. 

8. As regards sections 41S, 414, 416 and 416, I am in favour 
of tte MoomnMndations so far aa Ithey go. As regards the sentence 
of wUpping I am not in fnvoorlQf Ito total rapaal, but would leatmi 
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it to ewrtftin ot«e 4 M tuggaaced in tho raport. -Mg opinion na to 
a^peala from aantenoea of wbipping is in aoooidanos with whnt ia 
daaoribad in the report aa the opinion of the ni>dority. I daa|ro to 
make it clear that the ouiiiioria that are to be called for abonld be 
called for on the footing that the prorisioiia aa to the appcaUbilitf of 
aentcucea are to be uniform aa regarda ail Buropean Britiah Snbieofa 
aa well aa otbera. I would not allow any conaideratioua of inereaae 
in work, or of alteraiioii in the exiating diviaion of work, to weigh 
aaainat the dasirability of making the right of appeal uniform. 

9. Aa regarda aeotion 4l8, I am of opinion that there abonld be 
a full right of appeal on faet and law in eaaea tried in the High 
Court aa well aa in the Seaaiona Courta, quite independently of the 
oonaideration whether the verdict ia unanimoua or not and whe^imr 
the Judge baa agreed with the verdict or not. In the High Conxa 
the Judge ia bound by ouaiiimoua vcrdicu and in the Mecalona 
Courta there ia no aoope for appeal whore be differa, aa thoee caaea 
would be referred to the High Court nuder eection 307. 1 ahall ded 
with thia point further when 1 come to deal with the qaeatione rn|a'liiig 
to triala in tbeae Courta. 1 deaire to note here that 1 folly adaut 
that auob a right of appeal detraota to a certain extent froai tho 
varue of jui 7 triala ; but in England aueb a limitation ia reengniaod 
in the ioteresta of juatiee. Unieaa we can get rid of jury Iriala 
altogether, which I think we cannot do and ought not to do, 1 am 
of opinion that thia right of appeal both from convietiona and 
acquittala aa an integral part of the ayatem aa a neoeaaary aafegnard 
againat poaaible miaearriagea of juaiioe in jury triala ia eaaential or 
at any rate unavoidable. 

10. Aa regarda aeotion 446, 1 agree with the recommendation 
ao far aa it goea. But in two particulara 1 am unable to agree with 
the report. I think t he Court should have exactly the aame powera 
aa to whipping while puniahing a European Britiah aolyect aa it 
haa aa regarda other persona. I have already indicated that the 
sentence may be made appealable. But on principle and on general 
grounds of the administration of justice I am opposed to investing 
the aame Court with different powera on any point Memding to the 
nationality of the accused. If no satiafaotory solution of this qnea* 
tion be possible on the lines I have indicated, 1 would mneh sooner 
repeal the sentence of whipping than leave any ground for com* 
plaint on the part of Indians 011 this point. 

10(a). The second point in eonneetion with this section 
relates to the differential treatment arising out of the i^viiiona of 
saetion 30 in the areas to which that section applies. . lom In entire 
agreement with the recommendation in the report that the Mogie* 

3 ( 0 ) 
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tVAtei empowered under aeotion SO ehould not have power to 
eentenoe European Britieh Snltjacts beyond their ordinary powers. 
But 1 am entirely opposed to the retention ot eeotion SO on the 
Statute Book It it not reasonably possible to make it uniformly 
applicable to aH persons inoluding European British Subjects. 1 
think the European British Subjects will protest, and in my 
opinion quite rightly, against any such proposal. The only other 
alternative is to repeal it. I think the section deprives an accused 
person of many important safeguards which he has in eases triable 
by Sessions Qourts. It deprives the accused of jury or assessors ; 
and it substitutes a District Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate 
specially empowered by the Government for a Sessions Judge, an 
additional Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge ; a 
District Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate specially empowered 
may not be, oftentimes would not be, an exclusively judicial officer, 
like the Sessions Judge or Assisraiit Sessions Judge, and would not 
ordinarily be an officer of the same rank and judicial training as the 
latter. By investing a District Magistrate and a First Class Magis- 
trate with such extensive powers under the Code, tbe accused are 
deprived of some of the most effective safeguards in a criminal trial 
in a Sessions Court. 1 do not see how its retention can be justified, 
except on grounds of administrative convenience, which I think 
ought not to be allowed to weigh against considerations of judicial 
propriety. 1 wish to make it clear that 1 am entirely in favour of 
its repeal and do not wish to see it extended to one single person 
more than those to whom it effectively applies at present. 1 would 
therefore recommend tbe repeal of section -30 and 34 and corres- 
ponding modifications in other sections of tbe Code where sections 
80 may have been referred to. 

11. As regards section 449, I would recommend its repeal 
altogether. I entirely agree with the recommendation so far as it 
goes. But I would make no exception as regards the sentence 
of whipping. The reason stated above in paragraph 10 apply with 
greater force to Sessions Courts. I am unable to see any justifica- 
tion for such an . exueptioD in tbe case cf Sessions Courts, which we 
raeommend should have powers to inflict tbe highest penalty known 
jto law upon all alike. 

ll (aX As regards .the sanction required under section 65 (S) of 
klhp Ghivernment of India Act, I desire to express my agreement 
the reeommeudation in the report and to point out that under 
1 m existing law every death sentence is subject to confirmation by 
Sigh Court. The iwovistons of Chapter XXYII (sections 374 — 

^ Code of Criminal Proeedore define the powers and the 
^flnticsof the High Court in such eases. 
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Is. The next point relates to section 460, about trials by jury. 
Generally speaking, 1 sm in agreement with tbe recommendations 
contained in paragraph 2S of the report. 1 desire to make it clear 
that 1 prefer the composition of jury on non racial lines, if it ssere 
reasonably possible. But it appears from tbe evidence that tbe 
European British Subjects are so keen on this question fbat they 
would rather have no jury than a jury other than a mixed jury. They 
feel rightly or wrongly that they would riot get just verdicts from 
juries otherwise composed. I do not consider it fair or desirable to 
deprive them of the benefit of the system to which they are used so 
long, and in which they have faith. By giving to the other subjects 
also a corresponding right in trials before tbe . High Courts by 
amending section 275, tbe plea of racial inequality will be met. 
But the complaint as to miscarriages of justice under that sjrstem 
remains. In order to meet that, the right of appeal should be 
extended in jury cases. I have already stated that the right of 
appeal should extend to all jury cases including cases in which juries 
are unanimous. Tbe right of appeal is an integral part of our recom- 
mendations on this point : and 1 consider it consistent with that 
scheme to limit the right of appeal as snggested in tbe report. Witb- 
on» expressing any opinion as to how far tbe alleged miscarriages of 
justice are attributable to tbe system of mixed juries, on general 
grounds as well as the special grounds applicable to tbe particular 
matter of racial distinctions which we have to consider, I should 
think it necessary to have a foil right of appeal on fact and law in all 
Sessions cases whether before the High Court nr the Sessiona Courts. 
As regards Sessions Courts, 1 consider tbe present, provisions as to 
references to the High Court under section 807 also an integral 
part of this recommendation as a safeguard against any miscarriages 
of justice in trials by jury, quite independently of the composition 
of tbe jury. 

12 (o). AS regards the number of jurors in murder cases, 1 
consider it desirable to have a larger number : hut 1 would make 
tbe recommendation more elastic. I attach greater importanoc to 
the mode of trial than to the number of jurors and I would not allow 
the difficulty of giving effect to our recommendation as to the number 
of jurors *n murder eases to be treated as a possible ground for ;, 
changing the mode or place of trial in such esses. I would be si^is* 
fied with 5 or 7 where the conditions of the Distriot wnuld.not 
allow so many as nine jurors for one trial. 

13. As regards the recommendations in paragraph 26 of the ^ 
report, 1 agree that they remove tbe existing/ element of raeiaj_^’ 
inequality in tbe trials ; hut they do not remove the , element offi 
raoial distinotions. As my general outlook on this question 
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Bonewbat different, it ie best that I sbonld state wbat appears to me 
to be a fair and a preferable lolntion. oi this difficult question. 

15(a). As regards tbe trials, before High Courts, there is no 
difficulty, as tbe same uniform system of trial by jury obtains at 
present. Tbe only distinction is as to its composition which will be 
removed, if section 276 is amended as suggested. 

13(5). As regards trials by Sessions Courts under the existing 
law they are held with tbe aid of Assessors io a large extent. Tbe 
jury system is accepted to a limited extent. In short the European 
British Subjects have a right to claim a trial by jnry whereas others 
have no such right except in the Districts and classes of cases 
determined by tbe local Governments for that purpose under tbe 
powers vested in them under section 269 of the Code. It is possi* 
ble to remove this distinction in various ways : we may abolish juries 
altogether, or limit tbe right of the European British Snbjepts to 
trial by jury as in tbe ease of Indians or extend the jury system to 
all alike. The first alternative appears to me to be quite out of the 
question under the existing public opinion both European and 
Indian. The second alternative leaves tbe trials with the aid of 
assessors as they are in the ease of non-Europeans and seriously 
curtails tbe present right of trial by jury in tbe case of European 
British Subjects. As regards tbe system of assessors the evidence 
before ns such as it is is not in favonr of that system. This much 
is clear that tbe system affords no effective constitutional safeguard, 
as it is open to tbe presiding Judge to accept or to reject their 
opinions as be likes. 1 think myself that assessors are an aid to the 
Court, and the system implies a recognition of the principle that 
in serious criminal cases (t e.. Sessions cases) it is necessary or desi- 
rable to associate laymen with tbe trained Judge to be able to do 
justice to the case from all points of view. But as a system, it 
cannot he aocepted as anything like a fair substitute for tbe jury 
syetem by way of safeguards in criminal trials. I have already 
itAted my view that I am not in favour of depriving the European 
British Subjects of their right to trial by jury in Sessions cases ; and 
as the second alternative invdves that result, I am not in favour of 
it. I prefer tbe third alternative. I would allow to non-Europeans 
the r"ht to be tried by jury as is allowed to European British 
Subjects r admit that this a controversiid subject. Differences of 
opinion on the point are inevitaUe. I have considered the question 
from all points of view to tbe best of my ability in tbe light of my 
experience. I have not overlooked tbe consideration that in certain 
classes of cases, as for example ki cases relating to offences against 
the State, murder cases, and gang cases relating to offences under 
Sections 400 and 401, Indian Penal Code, there may be certain 
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inooov«Dieiie«s and risks in jury trials. 1 do not think, however* 
tl|at on balancing the considerations hr and against the' system, 
there is any valid reason to apprehend that the system will not 
work well. I think that the power of the Sessions Judges to 
refer eases to the High Court under Sertiou 307 and the full right 
of appeal on fact and law in all Sessions oases whether before 
the High Court or the Sessions Courts afford adequate safeguards 
against all possible risks and inconveniences of this system. 
Personally I see no insuperable difficulty in the way of adopting 
that alternative. On the contrary. I see distinct advantages in 
adopting it. It is my belief that if this alternotive be adopted, the 
present opposition to mixed juries on the one hand and keenness for 
them on the other will disappear, and it will be possible to dispense 
with mixed juries altogether in course of time. 1 cannot deal with 
all considerations for and against this proposal in this minute. Bat: 
after all, it is largely a matter of opinion and 1 have stated my 
opinion : alter a lull consideration of the question in its theoretical 
and practical aspects, I consider it a practicable and sound proposi* 
tion. I desire to refer to one point in particular. I am not sure 
whether the adoption of this system will entail any appreciable extra 
cosf : at any rate the increase in expenditure does not appear to me 
to be an inevitable result of the change proposed. There are no 
materials before the Committee on this a. pect of the question. But 
assuming that it will involve an appreciable increase in expenditure, 
I think that no question of costs should deter the Government of 
India from adopting this measure, which, in my opinion, is calculated 
to improve the administrat’on of criminal justice and to enhance the 
confidence of the public in that administration. The resulting 
contentment among the people will amply repay the costs, if 

any, that this mode of trial may involve. I v.ould rr.commorid that 
the same uniform mode of trial by jury in the Sessions Courts be 
adopted in British India applicable alike ti European British Subjects 
and others, subject, of courie, to the safeguards already iiu' icated 
against the possible inconveniences and risks of trials by, jury, 
viz., the power of the presiding Judge outside tbo Presidency Towns 
to refer the case to the High Court when he thinks it necessary to do 
so, and the full rigut of appeal to the Crown and to the accused in all 
Sessions cases. If on any special grounds it be not feasible to introduce 
this system in some parts of British India, I am unable to see any 
reason why it should not be extended to the rest of Britishlndia. 

13 (c) If for any reason this alternative cannot be accepted, 
I tbiuk (speaking with respect and deference) that the recommonda' 
tions in the report afford the next nest sulatioit of ibis diffieult 
question. 
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14. As regards trials hy Magistratfs, in ^airant ard aumiporia 
oases, I prefer tbe Mmple plan of tiosiirig tbe First: Class Magistrates 
in tbe case of Britfsb Evrropeaii Subjects in tbe sane nsruer as they 
are trusted in the case of otbers. In the Presidency towns no 
distinction is observed, as regards the powers of the Presidency 
Magistrates either to try or ihflirt sentences upon accused persons 
wbetbei: European British Subjects or not ; and in the luofussil as 
regards First Class Magistrates who exercise virtually the sane 
powers as the Presidency Magistrates, I see no snfScient reason to 
observe any distinction, nor do 1 see any compelling reason to 
introduce the element of 'racial considerations’ in these trials. But 
here again it is largely a matter of opinion. Personally I am in 
favour of trusting the First Class Magistrate in tbe same manner ns 
tbe Presidency Magistrates particularly as in the case of the former 
the right of appeal is more extensive and will be further extended 
according to our recommendation. This right of appeal is a suffi- 
cient safeguard. But if this be not accepted, I think (with due 
respect) that the recommetidations in tbe report as to tbe mode of 
trial constitute tbe next best solution of this question. 

15. As regards tbe results indicated in the tabular form in the 
report, they would be subject to such changes as I have indicated in 
this minute. In brief, according to my suggestions there will be 
no racial distinctions left in the Code except as to tbe trials by 
Second and Third Class Magistrates of cases which are punishable 
otherwise than by a fine of Ss. 50 only. 

16. In conclusion, I desire to add that 1 consider it a matter 
of great importance to have uniformity of Procedure in criminal 
trials as regards all persons, whether European British Subjects or 
not. It does not matter so much what particular line is adopted 
in altering the existing provisions with a view to have such 
uniformity. If once the uniformity of procedure is secured, 

I have no doubt that in future both Europeans and Indians will be 
interested alike in seeing that the defects in procedure, which, 
experience may disclose hereafter are removed* It will bo a great 
help to the administration of justice to have community of interest 
instead of saparatioii as at present, as regards the rules of procedure, 

'in criminal trials* 

Bombay; L. A. SHAH. 

Dalid the 96th July 1999. 

Minute by Dr, H. S. Gour. M.LA. 

(l) While 1 am most anxiona to plaoate the aeiititnenU of 
Snglifcb resideota In tbia country, I can not help obaerving tVat libe 
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oom^misa embodied in the report will not eniare racial eqnalitjr, 
but tend rather to perpetuar-e raoial inequality. When the Legis- 
lature wae praotieally in the hande of the Exeeatire the people’* 
repreMiitativea could well diselaim their reepooeibility for eneh 
inequality. But now with the elected m'ajoritie* in the two Honsea 
their resi^oeibility i* greater, and it in that tense of responsibility 
that has impelled me to pen this minute. 

(2) 1 recognige the practical difficulty of eliminating ■ all racial 
(lUtiijotion per saUutn. It is a heritage of the past which we can 
only slowly shake off. But wo must make a reasonable advance in 
this direction. 

(3) I agree with my colleagues that the definitions of * European 
British subject” both in the Government of India Act, and in 
Section 4(l) of the Code of Criminal Procedure are unsatisfactory ; 
but I do not agree with my colleagues in their proposed amendment 
of that defiijition. And my reasons are these : — 

(i) I think that both the definitions proceed from a wrong stand- 
point, and are not in accord with constitutional law. 

(ii) It seems to me that European British Subjects who make 
India their permanent home cannot insist upon the 
preservation of their right of ex-territoriality. ^ Having 
chosen India as their home they must submit to its 
ordinary laws. 

( 4 ) The case of temporary visitors and dwellers is different, and 
though there is no reason why they should not equally submit to the 
ordinary British laws here, as they do in a crown colony like Ceylon, 
and in a foreign Asiatic country like Japan, still we might, as a 
concession to our weaker brethren, suffer them differential treatment, 
I would then limit the term ** European British Subject* to mean- 

** nny natural born subject of His Msjesty horn and domiciled 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and not perma- 
nently resident in India. . i n- 

(B) I regret it, bnt I must I suppose agree to colonial officers 
with the British Army in India being also treated as falling within 

the definition of European British Subjects. ^ ^ t u* i 

(6) Regarding the right of appeal against convictions I think 
there is a great deal in Mr. Rangacharfar's view, namely, that where 
the accused does not claim a special mixed jury there should be no 
appeal except against an acquittal. 

(7) Referring to Section 26 (ii) I am not prepared to subscribe to 
the presumption there made that in a case arising between a European 
and an Indian racial considerations shall be deemed to *^**^®^' 

Nagpce, H. S. GOUR. 

l>ated the 99th July 1999. 
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Ex<Officio Pkbsidbmt, Au.>Tndia Comguss CoiakmxB, Caecotta 

WebagAoMibattthetenowliig Bepoit la eoaipliaaw wltb tlwiMdlatioa 
P —t d bv the AU'IadlA CeagMt Oonmlttee at its aMatiag hdd la baehaaa 
laJaaeiaat. the eliea w taaoee irhidi led ap to the appeia t eie a t el eaeeee^» 
aittee Me brIeSj iadieeted ia that Keolattoa. thejr fona a pait et **tta> 
aitaatioB" wbhdt «e an railed epoa to inmtigate aad an etatad aaio fallp 
iaearBepert. 

io«oaaoltatloa with the memben of the Wotkiag Ooemittee pnaeatat> 
ite aeetiag held oa the 9th Jane, Hakim Ajoial Khaa, the Aotlag PieeMeat 
of the OoBgnee, appelated a Committee ooaaiating of himeelt aad tM followiag< 

aa ama aaKrnmm e^^ 

■aivaaawAp • 


Paadlt Motilal Nchn. Sjt. 0. Rajagopalaohariar. SJt. V. J. Tatel. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Seth H . M. H. J. M. Ohotani. Dr. M. A. Aneari. 

Hakim Ajaud Khaa being the Acting Preeident of the Congnee wae the 
BX'Omcio Chairman of thia ('ommittee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj eoald not aooept the oitu owing to hie pn*oeenpatioB 
with the Alt'India Khaddar Spbrme. Hre. Satojini Naida wae Hbed to take- 
hie plaoe, bat owing to lll>healtb the wae pnnnted from doing eo. The 
Chairman then invited Sjt. S. Kattnriranga Iyengar who eordia ly leepoaded 
and joined the Committee at Jnbbnlpore. Seth Ohotani wee anable to join 
in the toar or take part in the meetings of the Committee. 

Sjte. Haean Mohamed Hayat, Mohamed Abdal BhU aad Laiji Mdirotta 
wen appointed Honorary Secretaries of the Committee and han diteharged 
their duties with devotion and care. Bnt for their willing and untiring hdp 
it would have been impomible to arrange, elassify and analyn the mass of. 
evidence addneed befon ns or to pnpan the elabonte indices appended to 
tbe Beport. 

Wedesin to express onr mnse of obligation to the leading Coagreeemen 
of every plaoe visited by ns for the valuable assistance nndered by them and 
to tbe nnmerons workers and volunteers all over India who, one and all, stnn 
not only to help ns in onr enquiry bnt to make ns m comfortable as pomiUe. 
We have special nleasnre in placing on record onr grateful remembrance of 
tbe warm and hearty reeeption accorded to ns by. many titonsands of onr 
eonntryesen, the Mnnidpal Boards of Jnbbnlpore. Poona, Bijapnr, Erode, 
Oantnr and Beewada and other inblie bodiee too rmsseroos to mention. 

To Pandit Motilal Ndim the other membeia of the Committee dmire to 
esprem their Indebtedn^ for writing the Beport amidst mneb pereonal and 
domestic ineonvenienoe. 


Allahabad, 'i 


80th betober, 19S8. 


/ 


We ate. Sir, 

Tonis fatthfally, 

Ajmal Kban. 8. Kaatnriiaaga Iyengar. V. J. Patel. 
Matilal Hdiia. 0. Bajafopainebaitar. IC.A. dMan« 
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INTRODUCTION 

ApFoimniBiT or the Cfomnmi 

Tba foiloiriof naolotioD wai pm e d by the Al]*Iiidia CoogMM 
OommittM altar prolooftd diMMaira at iti naatiaf bald on tba 
ftb, 7th and 8th Jana» 1988. 

'*Tbi« Conmiitaa raaords ite aatufaetion that, although in i|nta 
of the eoipaoiion. of all aggraeiiTa aetivltiaa by tba Coograte Cim- 
nittaae, repraealon in a moet eavara form baa bMO raawtad to by 
the Gomnmant in aararal parta of tba oonntiy, tha apirft of tha 
Congraaa workera haa not been daontad and tba oonatmativa pro- 
gramma laid down by tba Committee ia being loyally carried ont at 
great saerifiM in every provinee. 

"The Committee haa taken note of the wideapread feeling that, 
in view of the extremely nnfair manner in which the policy of 
rapreaaion ia being earried out by the Government, the country 
ahonid be adviaed to reaort. to aome form of eivil diaobedienee to 
compel the' Government to abandon their preaent policy and to 
agree to concede the triple demand of the Congreaa. Bat i;be 
Committee ic ‘Of opinion that the carrying ont of the Conatmotive 
Programme will be the beat preparation for even masa eivil dia- 
obedience while it will alao be the moat effeotive meana of further- 
ing the objeota of the Congreaa. The Committee therefore earneatly 
appeala to the country to concentrate all ita efforta upon carrying 
out the Conatruotive Programme to the fulleat extent and to 
endeavour to complete it within tbe ahorteat period poaaible. 

**That the further conaideration of the queation whether civil 
disobedience in aome form or some other meaaure of a similar 
character should be adopted, should be taken up at the next 
meeting of a Committee to be held at Calcutta on tbe 15th of 
August next. 

That in the meantime, the President be requested to pomlnate 
and authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report 
on the situation to tbe next meeting. 

Note.— Tbia resolution does not in any way affect tbe resolu- 
tion passed at Delhi on tbe 26tb of Febraaty last." 

SOOPB OF THE EnQVIBT 

0 

2. The rasolution quoted above embodies tbe terms of reference 
to us. As we underatand those terms, we ore called upon to report 
tm the general sitnatioa in the country and ^aee all avidlablc 
material' before* the Ali-lndia Comtoittee which may help in the 
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**fwci^ eooMdaimtioD of tho qMo^oa vkotiber oivil dkobedioiiee 
in aiow form or mmm oihor maomm of • limilar okorMUr ohoold 
bt •doptod.” Tho term **eirfl d io dko dit noo** aptMon to ba vida 
ODoaiik to ineloda all forma of iMm>aiolaBt dfaaAwdiaiwa of laar or 
ordwhaaiiig tha iotoa of law. kowarar wida tka iaM it 

map aotar, it ii, m oom a aoB witk all otkar Coofraia aetiritiaa, 
raldoet to tha laatriotioD tbat tka tea of aetion ahoaaa moat not 
offand afaiDat tka prindi^ of Koo^oj^aration aaoapted bf tha 
Gongraaa, nor eoma into oonlliot with tha programaa laid down at 
tha Spaoial Samion hald in Chdeotto and tha ragnlar .Saarions held 
at Nagpnr and Ahmadabad. Wa taka it that tha Alhlndia Com* 
aittea haa no powar to go bahind tha reaolntioM pamad at theta 
Saaaiona and entertain propoaala inoonaiatent with them. It followa 
that tha dril diaobadianea or other aimilar maaaora, tha adoption 
of which ia to ba emiaidared at the next meeting of that dommittea, 
moat ba confined to aoma aetion anthoriaed or permitted by the 
Congraea raaointiona aa they atand, and that the “aitnation” which 
we hare to ioTaaUgata ia intended to have a bearing on auoh aetion. 
That being ao» all qnaationa, involving a modification of thoaa reaoln- 
tiona in any partieulart would ordinarily be entirely beyond tha 
aecpe (rf an enquiry of the nature wa are called upon to make. 

Natubb of Evidbnob taxkn 

Having regard, however, to the fact that ehangea in aome 
itema of the noo-eo-operation programme were insiated upon in 
eertain reaponaible qnartora long before our Committee waa appointed 
and in view of tha further fact tbat tbe All-India Congresa 
Committee may be adviced to make aome rerommendationa in tbat 
behalf to the Congreaa, we invited and have aince admitted evidence 
on all pointa bearing upon the future progreaa of tbe whole movr- 
menta aa will appear from the queationa iaaued (Appendix I) and 
the. tabular ay nopaia of tha evidenoe recorded (Not printed) Thia 
eonrae appeared to ua all tbe more deairable aa it waa e^oulated to 
aerve the two-fdd object of eolleoting valuaUe general information 
without extra trouble and expenae, and of relieving to aome extent 
the tenaion of puUie feeling which had been apparent for come time 
pact. We are glad to be able to atate that our expeotationa in thia 
reapeet have been realiaed. In tbe proeeaa of eolleoting a atore pf 
naeful material we have by viva voce examination of witneaaea cleared 
much of the miat that had gathered round the movement. Thia 
material will be available when the oocaaion to deal with it ariaea. 
We have, (m all tbe pointa, endeavoured ao to arrange and elaaaify the 
evidence aa to iodioate the general feeling on any partionlar 'iUbjeot 
itaglanet. 
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^3 IffiSOKTOF THE 

Tu tmoojanvn 

5. The fwoeiijlan l«^ow«d in taking atidenea waa lliat to call 
far writtan anawaia to tha qnaationi pnUiahad in tka pma fund aniiplj 
'to tha vaHona OaD^rata. ConaBittaaa, and than to azanina meh 
witnanMi ftm aoet aa oftrad. tiiamaalraa. Tha vrittan anawara 
laeaiTad In anj aaotra irera arranged in aonfeniaDt granpa rapra- 
aanting diatinat aaata of opinio^ and witnaaaaa belonging to each 
l^p ware! than aakad to daet a apokaaman who waa azattiinad at 
length in the praaenee of other mambara of bla group. After hia 
aiwinatioo waa eomplatad, aaoh manibar of the group waa allowad 
foil opportnnito to atata hia pointa of diffaranea, if any, from tha 
apdcaaman, and thaaa pointa ware duly noted. With a view to 
avoid iniridiona diatinalinna wa refrained from tending onr apaeial 
inyitatlona to aalaotad gantlamen aaking them to give avidanea 
Mfora na, and eonaidarad tha ganand invitation implied in tha 
poUiaa^on of tha qnaation aa to ^ anflMant for pvaotioal pnrpoaaa. 
Wa ' have that out no avidenoa of any kind offered to na and the 
opfniona aoUaatqd are fairly rapraaantativa of all abadaa of politieal 
thought within the Congraaa, 

Wa raaaivad writtan anawara from 469 witnaaaaa of whom 366 
hrara orally azamioad by ua, the remaining 93 not attending. 

EHQVIRT m CAKgBA 

^ 4. The viva aoee ezamination waa eondnatad m etamra lor the 
obviona raaaon that an enquiry of tbia kind ia. in ita very nature, of 
n aonfldantial obacootar. Wa praaervad toia ahacaetar with a view 
to enaonraga tha witnaaaaa to apeak out their candid opiniona 
without let or hindranee. Soma of them, however, have publiahed 
thair written anawara though the fact that the enquiry waa being 
held to camera and that the rapraaantativea of tha praaa bad bean 
OMludad from tha vary beginning, waa duly notiSad. On tha qnaa- 
tion bai^ raiaad at Poona, tha Chairman left it to tha diaoration 
of tha witnaaaaa to deal with thair written anawera aa they pleaaed 
hut -adharad to ibadeoiaion in regard to the vtaa eooa part of tha 
avidenoa for the raaaona atatad. 

Evidbncb not Printed 

6. ^ After the oomplation of the enquiry eartain mambara of the 
Alhlndia GOograaa Oommittea auggaat^ tha printing of tha whole 
avidenoa to anabla mambara to have eopiaa in good time before ita 
nazt meeting. The propoaal waa oontidarad by tha Committaa, 
hot in view mainly of the heavy azpanditura involved, tha printing 
of tha voluminoua avidenoa' waa not undartakan. Careful eharta, 
(ibtea briefly aammariaing tha avidanoa on aaeh hand of an^nirv 
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luMT^v iowfT^, bden prapuad tolom ftpftrtof Nie nport(Nofc 
p^o^) Mid laoilitiM have bMD provided for the ioipeotioo of lihe 
eomplele raeord at six important eentree. f>«. Madrae, Poona, 
Bombaj, Delhi, Allahabad and Cidoatta. Thii eonree wee approved 
by the Preiident of the Oongreie. 

The Tour ■ 

6 . The itinerary of oar tonr ii appended. It will be notioed 
that in view of the original date fixed for the meeting of the AH* 
India Committee (Aagnst 16th) we had to oomproM our programme 
within very narrow time limits. We were eompelled to omit Sindh, 
Ajmere*Merwara and Central India and Bihar entirely from onr pro* 
gramme and oonld only visit the principal towns in the other Pro- 
vinoes except the U. P. where the importance of Cawnpore and 
Allahabad claimed a short stay at each. It was arranged to examine 
witnesses from the Provinces originally omitted at such eentree on 
the programme as were convenient to the Provinces oonoerned. The 
Ajmere*Merwara and Central India witnesses were accordingly 
examined at Ahmedabad. The Sind witnesses were also to be examin* 
ed at Ahmedabad bat they coatd not attend. All this time it was 
fell;, that the date of the next meeting of the All-India Committee 
having been fixed by that committee itself by formal resolntion 
passed at Lncknow, it was not competent to the Enqaity Committee 
to alter it ; bat some time after the toar had began letters were 
received from certain members soggesting a postponement of the 
meeting of the AU-India Committee on the groand that the great 
Hindu festival of Jantncuhtami fell on the 16th Aagnst : and from 
certain other members asking for more time to consider oar report 
than would be available to them if the original date was adhered to. 
In view of these saggestions a circular letter was issued by the 
Working General Secretary to all the members ; and the replies 
Koeived from most provinces favoarad s postponement. Hakim 
Ajmal Eban, as the Acting President of the Congress, accordingly 
fixed the 15tb September for the next meeting of the Ali*ludia 
Committee and this enabled us to visit Patna, and relieve the 
witnesses from Bihar from undertaking the journey to Calcutta. 
Tima has now been further extended by Mr. C. R. Das, the Pre* 
sident, under ciroamstanoes already notified b) the members. 

Propaganda 

7. We have idready stated the procedure followed in -the 
examination of witnesses at tiie places visited by us. It is necessary 
to add that the recording of evidence was not the only work done. 
We took occasion to visit several Ebaddar ■ mimufaetaring centres 
in Southern India and Assam. Our visit to T^pur {Assam) was 
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•pedalljr ioctmetive. We were gratified to find that the raeient 
eottage indmtry of tiie Amm lilk.oloth manafaetore whieh was 
on the cteeliae had received an impetoe by the Congreae propaganda, 
in the eowee ol one toor we. have aleo freely availed of the 
oppwtiuihd» wbiehreame ne to addreee public meetingi. Theee were 
ae a mle attended by large andienoee varying from five to thirty 
thooaand or nmai. We were aoooided the warmeat of weleomea 
whenever we *went by immenae esowda of men and women of all 
elaaaaa and ware hononred by the Mnnieipalitiea of Jnbhnlpore, 
P0oo% B^apor, Erode, Oantnr and Bezwada, and onmeroaa 
hiflaeotial pahlie l^ea who preaented addreaaea to na. The 
entbnaiaam whieh prevailed everywhere atood out in marked oontraat 
to the deapoodenoe of aome of the witneaaea who appeared before na. 
We ahall deal with the difterent phatea of pnblio feeling which 
preaented themaelvea to ua, and the oaoaea to which they have been 
etuributed, in their proper place, but it may be generally atated here 
that we have met no man or woman, in any part of thia vaat ooantry, 
who baa not the aneoeaa of our movement at heart. We are 
convinced that no amount of repreuion or oppreaaion can affect 
the deep'rooted deaire of the people for immediate Swarq. 

Gravity of thr Task 

8. It haa fallen to ua to examine the magnificent worka of the 
greatest man of the age now reating behind the walla of the 
Yeravada prison. The gravity of our task, apparent as it was at the 
outset, impressed ua more and more strongly as we proceeded with 
the enquiry. At every step we realized the invaluable guidance 
afforded by the general plan so carefully worked out by the masterful 
genius who till recently directed the campaign in person. We were 
naturally reluctant to put it lightly away in his absence from the 
field of operations. Great;, however, as is our respect and admiration 
for Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it to come in the way of 
our clear duty. We have approached his work with reverence but 
have examined it with care. We have endeavoured to face existing 
conditions with an ope*) mind controlled only by our unsbakeable 
faith in the high purpose of the great movement. We have wholly 
disoounteoanced open ‘'revolt against the general scheme of non* 
violent (fon*(kH 4 peration at one end and utter subservienee to the 
ihinntest detail at the other. 

THE advent op NON-CO operation. 

Thb Crisis of 1919 

9. The year 191) was remarkable for the happening of events 
destined to leave a lasting impression on the history of India. It 
began with the appeaianoe of what Mahatma Gandhi called at thi 
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tins iinsiiskiikeaMB jpapto m of o doop-noled dbaoM io tbo 
•C«ranttiig Itody** iwpululy kaown M the Bowlott Bill. It ie eom* 
ibon kaovRkdge how tMi cdmozioaB meaean wei pened ioto lew 
in 1^0 teet^ of nnenimone Indien oppoiitiioa in Md oat ct the 
Coood^ Tlte eame year witoeMed tiie peesing of s Reform Aet, 
or, as the eoantry aa a whoSe rightly ofiprehMided it to he, an apo* 
logy or an eye-wash for real xeform. In that year, also oeenrred the 
infamous hut never iorgettahle Pon^ steoeities. la nawilliog 
response to a strong and insistent demand lor a Royal Oommiesion, 
only * Ccnnmittee Enquiry presidad over hy Bnnter was 

appointed and that by the Governmeut of India whom eonduot 
itself was in issue. While the Government was still imAIhj time, 
a Committee of Enquiry with Mahatma Gandhi and other eminent 
lawyers was apjwinted to enquire into the matter under the aospioee 
of the Congress. The Congress refused to lead evideoee before the 
Hunter Committee as the Government of Punjab refused to allow 
the leaders in prison to appear io person and tender evidenee before 
the C^Mnmittee. A step in Non-co-operation was thus taken. 

The Amritsar Conorbss 

10. Whilst both the official and Congress enquiries wers prooee' 
ding, the Amritsar Congress met. Two or three days isrevious to 
the assembling of the Congress, on the 24th of December 1919, e 
Royal Proclamation was issued giving His Majesty’s assent to the 
Reform Act and granting a general amnesty to those concerned in 
the Punjab “rebellion” who were not guilty of actual violence. As a 
result thereof the Ali Brothers and the Punjab leaders wbo bad been 
eoiidemued to various terms of punishment were released and their 
unexpected entry into the Congress Pandal evoked the greatest 
enthusiasm. The disclosures of official barbarities made in the 
evidence given before the Hunter Committee bad sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the country. Tbe Congress fell itself insulted at 
this poor half-hearted measure, but in response to tbe earnest appeal 
of Mahatma Gaiidhi and the Moderate leaders, resolved for the time 
being that while the reforms were “inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and disappointing” the Congress would work them for what they 
were worth. 

Special Cohorbss Sessions Called 

11. Two months after the Congress concluded its sessions, tbe 
report of tbe Cong<^st (Punjab) Enquiry Committee wes published 
(Meroh 1920). The details disclosed in tbe report were received 
with indigoant horror in tho country and tbe Government’s delay 
In pabliahiog tbe Hooter Report roused widespread suspicion • 
This WM eooflrjied rhen QO Srd Bley 1920 the majority aod aioo- 
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vitf Beporit of tiM Banfecr OiMDfldttM tad the nntaUsfuotj dM* 
ppteliM of the ^venment of Indio ond tba Seerotory of Stoto 
tiioroon trofo pablitbod after tiie OoTaroinent bad ihot oat tbo 
mrdioary legal remediee to tbe anlgeot by poMiog an Indenni^ 
Aeti Tbe AltlndU CongreM Committee, after tbie, loet no time 
in meeting to ooniider the qneetion and decided on cnmmoninga 
•peeial eenion of tbe CongreM at Calcntta. 

Towabps Non-Co-Opbbation 

1 2. It bae been regarded in India from time immemorial as 
the highest doty of tbe people to refase to assist a Government that 
will not listen to their grievances. Tbe inherent right of the 
subject to compel redress has in India been generally asserted by 
voluntarily and peacefully undergoing suffering to tbe utmost 
when feeling is genuine and deeply stirred. It is this ancient 
practice which in tba troublous times of tbe Partition of Bengal 
suggested tbe idea of withdrawing oo>operation from the Govern- 
ment in certain directions. Presiding at the Benares Session of the 
Congress in 1906 tbe late Mr. Gokbale, referring to the influential 
opinion which bad ranged itself against tbe Partition, uttered tbe 
following prophetic words : — 

“If the opinions of even snob men are to be brushed aside with 
contempt, if all Indians are to be treated as no better than dumb, 
driveli cattle ; if men whom any other country would delight to 
honour are to be thus made to realize tbe utter humiliation and 
helplessness of their position in their own country, then all I can 
say is : “Good-bye to all hope of co-operating in any way with 
the bureaucracy in the interests of tbe people. I can conceive of 
no greater indictment of British rule than that such a state of things 
should be possible after a hundred years of that rule.” 

Two years later the late Lokamanya Tilak expounded the 
principle of non-co-operation in a remarkable speech and was follow- 
ed up by Mr. Gokbale in 1909 who, in moving the resolution 
regarding Indians in South Africa, at the Lahore CongreM, thus 
explained tht doctrine of “pasuve resistance” which is merely one 
form of Non -Co-operation : — 

“What is the passive resistance straggle 1 It is essentially 
defensive in its nature and fights with moral and spiritual weapons. 
A passive rasister resists tyranny by undergoing suffering in his own 
persem. He pits sonlforee against brute-force ; he pits the divine 
in man against tbe brute in man ; he pits suffering against oppres- 
sion, pits oonHienoe against might ; he pits faith against injustice ; 
right against wrong.” 

Let those who invoke the blessed memories of Gokbale and 
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Tilak, in and oat of ■eoaon, to ran down noo-oo-oporaton pqndtt 
over dieee noble lentinenti. WbUe tbe elenr polftJbal ;lnebchf of 
both there devoted petriote eleerlj lew the ehedowi eeet'b^ erailnif 
eventi, it woi left to Mehetma Gandhi to expound a praetieal poiiojr 
and programme of Non-Co-Operation and to lead the itraggle 
againit a Government which had forfeited the eoniUdenee of the 
people. Tiine was now ripe. Tbe denial erf jnitiee in the matter 
of the Pnnjab atrooitiec and of the Khilabt bad deeply atirred tbe 
eonotry to the innermoat deptha of ita aonl. The aeed thrown by 
Mahatma Gandhi fell on prolific aoil and immediately took root. 

First KbiLafat Resolution 

18. The All-India Ebilafat Conierenea held at Delhi in 
November 1919 reaolved to withdraw co-operation from Oovernmenti 
under tbe advice of Mahatma Gandhi, if the Kbilafat queation waa 
not aatiafactorily aettled. The resolution was in general terms and 
stated that in the event of tbe Kbilafat question not being satisfac- 
torily solved, " tbe Mussalmans of India shall progressively withhold 
all co-operation from the British Government.” This decision was 
re-affirmed by tbe Calcutta meeting of the Muslim League and by 
otl^r Conferences in tbe country. Tbe Madras Kbilafat conference 
held on the 17th April, 1920, further defined tbe nature of tbe 
progressive scheme of non-co operation to be (l) renunciation of 
honorary posts, titles and memWsbip of Councils ; (2) giving up 
of posts under Government ; (3) giving up of appointments in tbe 
police and military forces ; ( 4 ) refusal to pay taxes. 

Leaders* Conference at Allahabad 

14. Although ah this stage t he movement of non-co-operation 
was concerned mainly with the Khilafat question, Mahatma Gandhi 
resolved to refer the question to a Conference of leaders of all 
parties which met at Allahabad on tbe 2nd of June, 1920. At this 
Conference tbe policy of non-co-operation was decided upon and 
a Committee was appointsd consisting of Mahatma Gandhi and 
some of the Muslim leaders to draw up tbe programme. Tbe 
committee published tbe programme in July and it was in this 
programme that the boycott of schools and colleges and of law 
courts first figured. 

Tbe Calcutta Cungress 

19. In the meantime the political situation bad become worse. 
The attitude of the Gkivernment bad become clesurer in regard to the 
Punjab, the Kbilafat and the Reforms, and tbe Papjab debate in 
both Hooses (rf Parliament had destroyed the last vestige of faith in 
tbe Government. It wm generally agreed that the time bad dome 

4(a) 
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for v^orom aetion. Tbt Spaoial OoagiM^ wfcfoh mot at Oaloafta 
in Septeirimr 1980, wai aalbd afoa to oo^dar tiba profcranma «a 
wan aa tha paliof of Koo-OoH)pMm^oa. lo tha Snluaata Comnittaa 
all HobamaMdao nambanb azaapt Mr. Jinnab, votad with tba 
Mabatoia, wbila laanj proadoant oon-MoiIim Natfonaliats snpporCad 
Mr. Dai, wbo led tba oppoiitiwi to Mabatmiji. It i« aotewortby 
that in tba Satdaata Goanaittao and to a laiaar aztant in tha open 
Constafi, Bfahatnali waa aMt with no inaoniiderabla opposition on 
tba qoMtioD of this triple bojreott. Bat tba aztrama disappointment 
in the eonntry in tba matter of tba redress of the Punjab and 
Kbilafat wrongs and tha illoaorf naCara of the Reforms, coupled 
with the towering personality of Mahatmaji enabled him to oar<*y his 
pn^yamme tbroagh the Congress. The next three months ware 
almost exclusirely devoted to an intense propaganda tc popnltfise 
the triple boycott. 

Thr Nagpur Conorbss 

16 . The Nagpur Congress met in Deoember 1920 , under very 
favonrable conditions. The Conncil elections bad been held and all 
Nationalists including those wbo dissented on the boycott of 
Councils had stood aloof in obedience to the Caleutta resolution. 
The question bad now passed oot of the domain of practical politics 
for the next three years and all Congreumep were united in op- 
posing the unbending policy of the Government. Boycott of schools 
and courts still found sturdy opposition in certain infiuential quarters 
hut the great bulk of the 14,000 and odd delegates were firm in 
their resolve to adhere to the Calcutta resolution which was re- 
affirmed, revised and re cast in a form acceptable to all parties in 
the Congress. 

Boycott op h. r. h. the Duke’s visit 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised the 
people of In^ia, in pursuance of the policy of Non -Co-operation, to 
refrain from taking any part in the functions or festivities in hononr 
of H. B. B. the Duke of Connaught daring his visit to India. H. 
R. H, arrived in India in January 1981, Soon after the NeiniRP 
Congress. The boycott of the Royal Visit was a striking soceess 
and iwoved the determination of India, manifested by the emnplete 
and spontaneous hartah in each of the towns where the Duke made 
his entry, to free herself fium her present position of bondage and 
humiliatinn amongst the nations of the world. While the Duke 
received the oMeiaJ welceme in Galmitta and Delhi through deserted 
streets, Mahatma Gandhi’s nmetings attracted thousands in other 
perts of tim same towns to K#in to the goipei 9f liberty. 
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Trk Nbut CoNgnriTtioii 

• The Nacinir Coageen elio adopted « oeir conititoliloo is iMeee 
of the old. The leading feetonw of thievere e ebeoge la the taraie 
of the CongieM ereed. diatribotioo of the Provioeea oo e lingoieiie 
beah. re*oisaniaetion of the Congreaa end ita aoboidinete eommitteea, 
fegnletion of the eleetiona end aaaiber of delegatea, and the eppofat* 
laeat of e Working Committee. This neir oouatitutioo with the 
poaitioD eaaigned to the Working Committee of the AlMndie 
Cmigreae Committee thereooder has, it haa been olgeeted, favoored 
oentraliaetioD of aothoritjr. Aa the ehief eontiououaly fonotioniog 
exeentive body of the Coagreaa, iaapired and guided by Mahatmeji, 
it haa uodoubtedly aaaumed oonaiderable importance and taken a 
large ahare in directing Congreaa policy ; bat tbia waa inevitable in 
the very natare of tbinga. 

Mbn, money and Munitions 

17. By the month of March, attention began to concentrate 
more on the conatmotive aide of the movement. The Alblndia 
Congreaa Committee met at Beawada on March Slat and pasaed 
reaolutiooa calling upon the country to concentrate attention oo (1) 
oo'leotiiig a orore of rupeea, (2) enliating a crore of members and (3) 
introdnoing 20 lakha of obarkaa into Indian households by the SOtb of 
June 1921. The country took up the work in right earnest and the 
erore waa over*subsoribed in time though complete succesa was not 
achieved in the other two items which could not receive sufficient 
attention. 

CaNSTRUGTIVB SIDE OF CONGRESS 

18. The succeeding months of 1921 were remarkable for the 
great iasiatance placed on the constructive side of Congress activities 
and at the meeting of the All- India Congress Committee held at 
Boihbay attention waa specially concentrated upon "attmning the 
complete boycott of foreign cloth by the SOtb September next and 
mannfccture of Khaddarby atimnlating hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving.** Detailed iustmetions were issued to subordinate Congreaa 
organisations and all Congressmen for the successful achievement of 
tfattt object. Besolutions were also pasaed boycotting the fortb- 
conaiog visit of H. B. H. the Prince of Wales, approving the 
pieketting of Uqoor shops, which had already begun, deploring the 
mob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaon, and authorising the Working 
Committee to frame a statement of the Foreign Policy^ of the 
Congress to be laid before the next meeting of the All-India Com- 
mittee fmr eonaidention. The most important decision of that 
m?eting directly relevant to the present enquiry was contained in 
the last paisgrapb of Besolotiou No. 4 which ran as follows 
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**TIm All'Iodib UoofWM OoaMiittea hM ti^ea note df lih« 
n«MDible detirb of in tlM CJ^od J^vinoM and oAv 

pard to tdkb op eifU ditobadfanea ia anawtr to the wpa a a rfya 
■Maloraa of Loeal. Oovaravaota and Imb alao palm aato of Ao faet 
that tha adminiateatioa io tba Noftib*W«afe Froirtlar Froaiaaa baa 
avao ptobiMtad tba anfeiy ioto that Feovioaa of tba anambara tha 
FNNitiar Snqolrp OoioiBiUaa oppoiated bp the Gmitral Kbilafat 
Oomiaittaa to aaqoira Into tba oatragaa alleged to baaa baan 
eommittad bp tha loaal oflbdala in Baono ; bat widi a aiair to ananra 
gvaatar atabilitp d non<violaot atmoaphan tbroogbont lodiaaad 
io order to teat tha meaaore of iotoaaoa attaioad bp tba Coogiaaa 
oaar tha paopla aod farther io order to rataio on the part of tba 
nation an atmoipbera free from ferment naeeaaarp for the proper and 
awift prosaoution of Saadeahi, tba AlModia Coogreea Committee 
ia of opinion that oiall diaobediaoee abonld be poatponad till after 
the eompletioo of the programme referred to io the readotioo on 
Sfradeabi, after whiob tba Committee will not beaitate, if neoeaearp, 
to recommend a oourae of civil diaobediaoee even though it might 
have to be adopted bp a Special Seaaion of the Congrem ; provided, 
however, that it ia open to aop province or place to adopt civil 
diaobediaoee aalgeot to the previooa approval of the Working 
Committee obtained within the conatitution through the Provincial 
Coogreaa Committee concerned.” 

iMHBBBNT RlOHT OF OPINION 

19. The All-India Coogreea Committee next met at Delhi on 
tba 4tb and 6th November after the arreat aod impriaonment of the 
All Brotbera which violently diatorbed the' even tenor of Swadeahi 
and temperance work entbnaiaatically taken up bp the people in 
reapooae to the reaolntlon paaaed at the preceding meeting. The 
Committee gave ita anawer by authorizing “every Province on ita 
own reaponaibility to undertake civil diaobedienee including non* 
payment of tazea ia the manner that may be conaidered the moat 
auitable by the reapective Provincial Coogreea Committeea” anbject 
to eertaio conditiona ; and further emphaaiaed ita aettled conviction 
that the Ali Brqtbera were guilty ot no offence in calling upon 
Government employeea to waigo their poata by declaring that “it ia 
the inherent right of a eitizen to pronounce hia opinion upon the 
odviaihilitp or otherwiae of Government aervanta leaving eivil or 
miUtarp aerviee, and that it ia the inherent right of every dtieen to 
appeal In an open manner to the aoldier or the eivilian to aever bia 
eoonection with a Government wbieh had forfeited the confidence and 
8ttpp(»t (ff the vaat mejoritp d Ao population of India.” It aho ap* 
ITpved the reaolotion of the Woritiof Committee on Foreign P<4iey 
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The iMt meeting of the year wee held on the 2ith Deoemler 
whieh elected Hekim Ajmel Khen to eet ee the Preeideot of the 
eneaing OoogreM in plane of Syt. C. B. Dee, the ^eidoot oleet 
then an nnder*trial prieoner. 

Gbntralisation of Volumtbbr Boards 

20. We have not specially noticed the reeolatione of the 
Working Committee as almost in every important matter they were 
enbscqaently adopted by the All-India Congrees Committee, Those 
having a special importance of their own are reprodnced. (not printed) 
The meeting of the Working Committee held in Bomber on the 2Snd 
and 23rd November was of special interest. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act had been applied to the volonteer organisations 
in Bengal, the U. P. and the Panjab only a few days before, and 
Resolution No. 5 passed by the meeting bringing all existing 
volunteer bodies under one central control was an aoeeptanes of the 
ehsUenge thrown out by the Government. Repression tbereafter 
ran amoek. 

In tracing the history of non co*operation from its inception to 
the Abmedsbad Congress . we have touched but lightly on the 
attitude of the Government and the general policy of repression 
inaugurated by it, as the subject, though an integral part of that 
history is important enough to deserve special and separate treat- 
ment. We shall deal with it in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 1 1 

THE ORGY OF REPRESSION 
Embarrassmbnt op Goveknmknt 

21. It will be seen from the events recorded in the preceding 
chapter how the mighty ware oi noo-co- operation once started 
rapidly spread throughout the country, gaining strength and volume 
as it rolled on from province to province. The Governmsnt were 
embarrassed at the startling success of the movement from the very 
beginning. They apprehended that at such a stage repression 
might strengthen the movement rather than check it. They, there- 
fore, began with some pin-pricks such as depriving pensioners of 
pensions and landholding non-co operators of Irrigation water. 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but. on the whole, it 
seemed as if they had realised that to oppose the movement wi|^^.h 
force at that stage would be suicidal. * 
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ftBIORt IHE 
“BAUT THK MODBUni^* 


tAIXAMA^Ab 


is. Ldtd~€J|MliMford had to bo oootmli oritli pomiof naonif 
rfdfoolo Ob tliO awvoiootii It woo tbio ottltade wbieb mideAif tiM 
OoToromoDt Indio Beoolation of Novembor Q, 1930, wbieb with 
^■tonng Mlf'oonplaoenoy left the *'moet foolish of oil foolieh sebemoo'* 
o die of inonition. Bepreesioo not being thought odvieoble at that 
t*te, •trennooe efforts were made to rdly the moderates. Lorid 
>ietnree were drown of on Indio which would be plunged in onoreby 
red min if the strong arm of the Eni^ieb were withdrawn, it 
roe de^red that Non-Co-operatore were leading the country to 
Mdieviem and Anglo-Indian oewepopere pnbliebed seueotionol 
rflBleo on an India being driven to the verge oi a {vecipice. The 
tJghan bogey wae raised to divide the Hindua from the Mnssalmans. 
^everish appeals were made to the Councillors to stand by the 
lovernmeot in the hour of its sorest trial. “I appeal to you, mem* 
on of this Oonnoil,” harangued Sir Harcourt Butler, *'to assist your 
ibvemment not only in this Council but actively in your constituen- 
lei” His Ezcellency knew that his Council was no better than a 
Iteek Chmus, and that its own support was of no consequence, 
bnee the appeal to the Councfilors to venture out of the safety of 
sdusion and face the music outside. But the Councillors knew 
ha natuN of the reception in store for them, if they attempted to 
ppraeeh the electors, whose confidence they were supposed to aujoyi 
nd wisely chose discretion as the better part of valour. This was 
300 apparent to Sir Harcourt Butler who ndw appealed to Com* 
lissiooers of Divisions, to help in rousing the moderates generally 
3 a remarkable circular letter some cboiqe passages from which are 
iven below : — 

"Non-Co-operation shifts its ground repeatedly according as 
3 meets with success or failure while counter-moves of a restricted 
tied are labouring to overtake the schemes which they have been 
i,«werless to anticipate.*’ 

"The moderate element in the country may be organised and 
led with the express object of defeating the Non-Co-operation 
niovement" 

*‘lf Ooverofient officers declare themselves openly against Non* 
Cwwperatien it may be possible to give the moderate oi^nion the 
soheMce and initiative which it lacka” 

Similar exhortatioAs were made by other Provincial Governors. 


Govt, ov Imdu Advisbs Provikoul Govts. 

2S. By January 1921, it had become quite clear that llodef \: 
Uke opinkm, us^ul as it was to hoodwink the pubBe, has 

)f nu avail to choke the popular movement. The result 
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BMpnr 0 Biigr#M dfiaf)pMBit«d th« OovennMt, wbifik had expeated 
a la tba Congraw aamp aaMBf ^ MadeaalhXa tbam^vaa. 

A naw poUaj waa tbataiora ootlinad ia l^ir laktar to tba Loeal 
OavaraaMBla wUab waa rafanad to bf Sir WiUian Viaaaot in bit 
ipaaab in tba AaaanUj on Mareb SSrd. "For tba praaant, tbara* 
fora/* that lattar atatad, "tba Govaronant of India would prafar to 
raijr on aiaaaaraa anob at ; 

(1) kaaping tba oloaatt ponibla wateb on attempts by tba 
non>oo>opwatort to spread dleaffeotion among tba rural maasas and 
tba labouring alasaae in tbe big towns or industrial centres ; 

(S) the initiation and early enactment of remedial legislation 
wb«afar» as in the matter of tenancy law in some provinces, such 
legislation is required ; 

(S) eoanter«propaganda, as for example by giving tba widest 
posoibla publicity to tbe intention of tbe Government to introduce 
remedial measures ; 

( 4 ) tba vigorous prosecution under tbe ordinary law of all 
parsons who are guilty of making seditions speeches and of inciting 
to violence and against whom evidence Is available. 

Tbe Govertiment of India have already urged this measure to 
which they attach the utmost importance on Local Governments, 
and they must again express their regret that so far such prose* 
cutions- have been instituted only In a small number of oases. The 
Government of India have refrained, for reasons that have been 
fully explained to Local Governments, from prosecuting tbe. leaders 
on the general charge of advocating non co*operation. But they 
must again impress on Loeal Governments that this fact constitutes 
no reason for refraining from prosecuting others. 

( 5 ) tba enforeement in genenl of respect for law. Cases have 
come to. tba notice of tbe Government of India in which large 
crowds have bean allowed to indulge with impunify in demonste* 
tions of an obviously unlawful character. Incidents of this kind 
cannot but tend to weaken tbe respect for law and order amongst 
the masses of the people." 

Orot of Bbprbssion 

94. It is no wonder that after this admonition tba Local 
GkyveraBBanIs all at once indulged in an orgy of ^raimssion. ^ They 
expounded these inetmetiona to tbeir own district officials ic 
eirenlara wbieb duly dotfud the i*s and crossed the t|s in tbe 
GovemUMUt of India Mioular. The notorious Bainey cirralar in 
Bibar may be eited as an instonoe. The activities of Noo (^ 
opui u tora tram sought to be suppressed at every ^ 

tim fMdamatloB of tim BldMoos Meetings Act and tbe CMminsI 
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Law AiMBdMMit JUt» tat If m ln§ kwlMt uid me of 

Motion 144 end the Monritgr Motiooe of the Griminel Pioeedm Oode. 

Govt. SisvAim iobm Aman Sabbas 
86. Tli4 dfrtriet offiefeb were, hj e modiieetion of the Govern*, 
ttent Serventi Qondnet BnlM, euthoriied to teke pert in politieel 
movements end thm enehled to use ondoe infloeneo to promote 
whet in the United Provinces ere odled Amen Sehhes— oisenisetions, 
membership to whieb offered the temptetion of immanitj from 
offieiel high-handed new. For e time some of the prominent Mode* 
rates took e leading pert in the activities of these Sehhes tat pro* 
minent Liberals who joined them had snhse<3;nently to resign their 
membership when they realised the true nature of these orgenisatione 
The ridienloos attempt to ooerae the people into loving the Government 
was made, end proved a dismal failure. We draw special attention to 
the methods employed by the Sahhas detailed in the U. P. Provincial 
Report extracts from which are given in Appendix Vill. (not printed) 
The instruotions of the Government were blindly followed by the 
magistracy who surrendered their judgment to the exigencies of the 
administration — witness the debate in the Bihar Council on the order 
under section 144 on Babn Rajendra Prasad on the ground, not that 
the Magistrate was satisfied that there was a likelihood of a distur* 
banees of public tranquility but, that be acted in pursuance of the 
Government circular. In another case under section 107, a police 
Snb'Inspector in the course of his evidence confessed that he sent a 
report against a Non- Co-operator on information received from 
a superior officer and the witness had to be given up as hostile. 

Britishers and Anglo-Indians call for “Firmness” 

26. There is reason to believe that repression in its severs 
form was stai ted m much in response to the call for it from England 
as to the apprehensions of the Government of India. The call for 
“firmness” intensified from day to day and the Emergency Committee 
of the Indo- British Association commenced an unscrupulous and 
violent propaganda against the movement. The Moderate element 
amongst the Britishers in Indie felt that the agitation in England 
would have mbehievous consequences on the politieel situation in 
this eonntry. But a tebgram of caution to Lord Ampthill, the 
president of the Emergency Committee, from Sir Frank Carter, 
only elicited the insulting reply “Mind your own business.” 
The storm brewing in London at last burst over the beads of the 
Ali Brothers who were arrested in September and tried by the 
Court of Sessions at Karachi on a number of charges the more 
serious of which, ms , those uadM sections 130*B and 181 broke 
down eompbtely but eemvietipM and heavy sentenees were recorded 
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M ^ ainor o1mi|m ander MeUooi 608, 109 aod 117. Tbh l•■ldt 
o^klw trial, bowcTer, did not provont Sir W. Yineont froin influ* 
enoing the Lagidativa AHamUy bj maotioning a eartain latter 
written bj a third party, openly danonnead by the Alt Brot^h^rn 
as forgery, and never prodneed at the trial, tboogh in po«a«H»i.>n 
of the Govarnmant all the time, as avidenea of tbs Brotbert* o<«iim U 
ei^ in serious offences against the State. That such a t. 

was allowed to pass anohaQanged in an assembly having - 

members some lawyers of repute, furnishes another illiiatra^io) .ii 
the utter irresponsibility of the eouneillors. / 

Thx Brothers’ Offence Repeated Bt THOUSi^DS 

27. The AH Brothers were convicted and sentenced o 
1 st November. The Congress took their conviction •> as anaffi .- 
to freedom of opinion and repeated the Brothers’ offence in thr 
resolutions passed by its committees and from a thousand flarforiu^ 
Many thousands took part in this re affirmation. The Governin . • 
was completely non-plussed and not a single prosecution was under 
taken but a desperate attempt was made by a more rigorous use of 
the Seditions Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to suppress the Ehilafat and the Congress Volunteer Corps. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 

28. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India on I7th 
November. On that day happened what Sir W. Vincent has des- 
cribed as a "despicable thing’’ — the memorable All India Hartal 
which in truth was a remarkable manifestation of the determined 
will of the nation to condemn the exploitation of the Royal Family 
fw political ends. It was made quite clear from the very beginning 
that no insult was meant to H. R. H. No reasonable doubt could 
possibly be entertained on that point after the very full statement 
made by the All India Committee and the article of Mahatmaji 
nnder the heading "Honour the Prince’’ in the Yomg India of 
October 27tb. 1921. But the bureaucracy would not be turned 
from the course it had decided upon. The good old rule of the 
British constitution, that the Sing was above party politics, was 
trotted outi in and out of season, by persons who were expected 
to know letter. Every child in the country knew that the visit 
of B. B. H. was originally intended to give a start to the working 
of the new Reforms which the country had refused to accept ; rad 
that H. B. H. having been prevented by ill health from accomplish- 
ing that objject, his revered grand-uncle was brought out of bis 
retiroment to do so. After this it was but natural to apprehend 
that the Prinee would be called upon in the course of his visit to 
give hui Boyal blessing to these very highly ooutroverual reforms, 

6 
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an appnbansioo which fobMqiMak avcokc folly JnatiSed. Then 
WM, ahon all, die ynatcr polit^l eflSset which tibc bananency wu 
ealcnlating to fttOdoec by bringing together all India to welcome 
the Heir to the Throne at a time when the whde conntry wee 
Mcething with dimontent. Dmpite them patent facta annranea 
after btearanoe wee given that tbe vieit of H. R. H. wee entinly 
unconnected with politiee. 

Leading Moderate opposed the Princes visit 

The country ae a whole wee oppoeed to tbe viait, even Mode- 
rates not being in favour of it. Addressing the Liberal Confannee 
at Bombay Mr. Sastri said : — 

"Moreover, there was one thing above all which drew the harsh 
character of this dual Government out and exhibited it in a moat 
glaring form. That was the visit of tbe Prince of Wales. He did 
not think there was any one there who desired it most entbosiasti- 
eally. He certainly did not. He counselled against the viait as long 
as he could, but tbe visit came and what happened when tbe boycott 
of that visit was proclaimed by tbe Non-Co-operators f Tbe result 
was that Oovernment in order to make it a success against this 
opposition bad to use all the arms in their control. They used ail 
the repressive laws they could think of. The result was that even 
tbe Liberal public and the Moderate party stood out of that co- 
operation with Govt, in all that went to maintain law and order for 
which they had previously pledged their word. This had drawn into 
prominent relief the odious feature of dyarchy. He mentioned this 
to show that through the action of Govt, its^f the bad nature 
of dyarchy bad been brought out to tbe knowledge of everybody." 
Wanted quiet Atmosphere for H. R. H. 

29. Many and various were the forms of repression employed 
to secure a quiet atmosphere during the visit of H. R H. It is 
impossible to describe them fully without exceeding the limits of a 
report of this nature. It was most lawless and cruel in the Punjab, 
U. P, Bengal, and Assam. We give in appendix Till, (not printed) 
extracts from tbe reports supplied to us by the Congress Committees 
of these Provinces which will show the nature of the atrocities emn- 
mitted in the name of law and order. Speaking generally, many dia- 
triets in these provinces have from time , to time been practically 
deinided of tiie more active of theii Congrem and Khilafat workers by 
wludeeale and indiswiminate aneetf and prosecutions under tbe 
Criminal Law AiMndment Act, and sections 107, 108 the Code of 
Oripainal Procedure and aeetioB 124- A and 183-A of tito Indian Pcnid 
Code. The United Provinces had the unique dietioction of having 65 
members of their Provincial Qoenwlftee taken in ime sweep 1^ tbe 
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PoliM while engaged in diwneeing e molation on ▼Munteering at an 
emeiiiint meeting held in Alli^abad. The drMt reeolution wm 
one by one, every member wm eiked il be epproved of it end 
on hie replying in the affirmative wee eeenred in the police van 
waiting downetaire on the road. Thoee who did not move quickly 
enough had eome gentle preeeure applied to them Iwm behind end 
the progreee of one at leaet wae accelerated lar a mild aeeault. ine 
56 were tried under the Criminal Law Amendnmnt Act before a 
competent court for the offence of drafting and dieeumog a prop^ 
for the enlUtment of volunteers and each was sentenced to 18 montns 
Imprisonment which was either simple or rigorous amording m ewn 
individual impressed the Magistrate with bis special aptitude for 
the particular variety of punishment. There was of course no 
defence and no appeal, hut a speoiM judge sul^quently 
by tile Local Government to examine a certain class of jwliticai 
case appears to have advised that these 65 bad committed no 
offence. Attempt after attempt made by the Counculors 0 

have this report laid on the table failed and although the Govern- 
ment had finally to admit that the convictions under the 0 ^ 8 ®* 
framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as to allow the 00 
pieked public men of the Province to slip throi^h its hands. And 
so it came about that these men remained In gaol, wme being treat- 
ed as first class misdemeants and oibcw as ordina^ cnminais. 
The reason given by the Local Government 
vile duress was that these men had not “PP®®*®** ‘rJJ 

had, it would have been open to the appellate court to alter the 
convictions under some section of the criminal law m<w •PP *.®* 
to their case. One of them, a strong young man, the bread- winner 
of his family, has since succumbed to an attack of fever in 
Lucknow Jail, the circumstances of which were dimuseed in the 
press and an open enquiry demanded but was * 

survivors have now served a little more than half 

infiicted, but have so far failed to ."fi®®,?! 5 Wnriand 

Government presided over by tbe Ex.Lord Chief Justice ® * • 

It may be convenient here to refer bnefly to “®®® ®‘J®‘j 
able trials, to show how British justice vindicat e itself in India. 

Deshbandhu C.. R. Das’ Proteaotbd Trial 

30. Deshbandhu Chittranjan ?*®^ t**® ^ 

Congress was arrested on the 23rd December j-narture for 
Criminal Uw Amendment Act, on tto eve of bis d®P«^JJ 

Ahmedabad for issuing a pubUc appeal ’’Sme tJ 

enlistee volunteers The trirf was jdjourn^^ 
time lor various reaeone till the lath Pehroary 1922. 
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Mta«ilMiiC;dfariio«Ato or ankr r AtoteMBt; it bMoao 
w i iii <W Hqr l>|oo o* litAtiii»Btoo»<» tiio poyaw porpottiag to bo tbo 
orlfiBol MMMtiiMvMat'lfrfcbrpna. Bbiidot tcnno otiitr ooideiMe, 
^ Ooomi— f CTiwelt ■ram oo » «ompari«m ol riguton 
orhliaAirfnkliijpainsmtilatlia loniiar vara tkr tload-vritiog 
of tha pa r o or vlv nodia tfte lottar. Dathbandba vm eonoieted and 
■antOB^ to 6 moatlni’ iBgcnenmant after fteiag detained for aboat 
two montke ae oa nndOrtrM prhooer. After bie eonrfetion, in a 
■eewge to bit eofiiil)rjaiea» be’ owde it qnite dear tbot tbe dgnatnree 
found to be bis were roa^ written, bp other persone named bp biu. 
Sometime after tbe tadfan member of tbe Beoffsl Exeeotire Connoil, 
an ex-ebief Jmtiee of Biscbrae, intimated that the cose of Mr. Dos 
was being eonsidered bp the Government, but snefa was tbe patient 
eore bestowed bp tbe Gkivemment that Mr. Das was released after 
serving tbe full sentence before tbe consideration of his case was 
completed. Tbe great Hindu leader of Bengal having been secured 
in prison a Mobomedan leader of emioence was next wanted to 
complete tbe triumph of repression. The choice fell upon Maulona 
Abnl Eelam Azod, a respected Mohammedan divine, YicC'Presideut 
of the Central Khilafat Committee, and an earnest member of tbe 
Cnngress who was next arrested, convicted under section 124* A of 
I Pi>nal Code (Sedition) and awarded a sentence of imprisonment 
which he has nearly served out. 

Lala Lajpat Bai Convicted, Beleassd and Be-oonvioted 

31. Lala Lajpat Bai, Ex- President of tbe Congress, was tried 

r he Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a meeting of the 
Proviiiuial Congress (Committee. Some correspondence had pre* 
0 ioa«ly passed between the Magistrate and the Laleji about the 
nr tore of tbe meeting and the fact that it was merely a committee 
meeting, not open to the public, was well-known to tbe Magistrate- 
Lxlaji was however convicted and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
mont. Tbe Law Officer of the Government, who should have been 
consulted before tbe proseco- .uU was launched, gave bis opinion after 
tbe conviction that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon 
which Lalaji released from Che prison but was re-arrested the 
moment he stepped out of the main gate for another offence and in 
due course convicted and sentenced to a term of 2 years’ imprison- 
ment which be is now undergoing. Babu Bbagwandas, a highly 
respected cltisen of Benares and president of tbe U. P. Provincial 
Committee, was arrested under tbe Criminal Amendment Act for 
issuing and distributing on appeal to tbe shop-keepers to observe 
hartal on the day of the on !val rt B. B. H. the Prince of Wides and 
KUteQoed to • term of imfnriiKmmenl. Tbe oonviotion was so utterly 
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•Imd that a» a titatk iB fa the praia la lAipk Dr. Bnknmuifth Ipv* 
^•Cbiel Jutfor oi the Madm B^C3oar>, todt frti wpalird 
tM OortniMat to eona el unexvind pottioD oi ^ owitoitoo. 

Ft. Jawabielal Nbbbu Irtbrds to Pianr axd Giro 

18 M(»itbo 

32. Poi^it Jawohiriol Nebra «m floorietod onder MotioiM 335 
opd 605, Indioo Penal Code, ior having daelared bie intention to 
pieket foreign ehope in a pablie ■peeob and for aeking the andienee 
to help him. Another charge under which also be wai ooavietad 
wae abetment of extortion bamd on the foot that be preeided at a 
committee meeting at which letters were agreed to be emit to earOdn 
oloth merchants sailing upon them to pay the fines imposed Iqr the 
cloth merchants’ own association under their own rules. He was 
sentenced to 18 months* rigorous imprisonment^and is now serving 
his sentence. 

Premium om False Evidbnob 

33. These are well>known eases which have attracted public 
attention on account of the importance of the gentlemen concerned. 
Th^e are other eases, and their oumher is legion, in which Non-eo** 
operators have been falsely charged and their convictions secured 
on the flimsiesit evidence. This has no doubt ^n considerably 
facilitated by the attitude oi indifference adopted by Non eo-ophrators 
at their trials. The knowledge that they neither defend themselves 
nor cross-examine witnesses has put a premium on false evidence. 
The best illustration of this was afforded at the trial of one of the 
members of this Enquiry Committee (Pandit Motilal Nehru). To 
prove bis signature in Hindi, probably the first he bad made in 
his life, the prosecution called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
beggar in the street, whom the accused had never seen before. He 
swore that the signature was of the accused while bdding the 
paper in his band upside down for halt a second. This was the 
only proof of the signature on a volunteering form and on this 
evidence the Ex President and the General Secretary of the Congress 
was convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
sentenced to six months* imprisonment which be has folly served 
out. 

Provincial Budgets of Repression 

34. The illegalities committed in the course of the trials ^ of 
Non-co-operators are, however, nothing compared to the appalling 
lawlessness which prevailed outside the courts. It may be brotdly 
stated that causing injury to the person, property or reputation of 
A Non- 00 * operator not only ceased to be an offence hut oame to hi 
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fUgwittd M aet of loyollf to tbe GoTonmoDt of • apadaily 
<»irit»rio>M cbaneter. We heve indieeted ebove the genenl 
tiond of r^^reMion ia tlie eoantij ead baee gieea a fear iai* 
portaat extraots from tbe reports of the Paqjab, 17. P., Beagai, 
aad Aaaam Coagreas Ckmimittees ia Appeadix, (not printed) abowiag 
apeciile instaneea.of a groaaer kind for wbioh tbe loeal admiaiatration 
have eara^ a wide notcxiety. Bombay, Oqjrat, Ajmere- 
Merwara aiid Central India stand at tbe other end and may be 
eoal^tulated oa hariug ao fur escaped any trouble worth the name. 
Central Ptovineea, (Biodustani aad Blarabati), Berar, Maharaahtru 
Kamatak and Tamil Nadu have bad their share of repressim 
chiefly iu oonoeetion with liquor shop piokettiog. The security 
sections were freely used in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Dash. Bihar 
has witneaead oonsidersble display of terrorism in the districts of 
Musaffarpur and tbe Santhal Parganaa but has on tbe whole been 
quiet. Kerala, comprising the Moplah country, stands by itself 
for tbe iobnmaa barbarities committed by a fanatical population on 
the one hand, and tac infuriated forces law aad order on the 
other ; while the notorious Malabar train tragedy easily beats the 
worst popular excesses committed in any part oi India for the 
eallons disregard of human life it has revealed. Utkal and Andhra 
have come in. for a fair share of severe repression and stand next 
only to the northern Provinces. 

Its Horrid Varibtibs 

. 36. Taking the country as a whole a .general summary of the 
various kinds of anti-non-co-operation activities' may be given in a 
few short sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar drem were anathema 
to the officials generally throughout India, and marked out the 
wearer for all kinds of insults and humiliation's as also for false pru- 
secution. Assaults on volunteers, stripping them of their clothing 
and docking them in village tanks in winter months were some of 
the innocent practical jokes designed by tbe police for their own 
amusement. Confiscation of licences for arms, forfeiture of jagirs, 
waitM% and tnoms, withtolding of water supply lor irrigation and 
refusing Takavi advances' were some of the milder puoitbments for 
those who were not charged with specific offences. Destruction of 
Congress and Khilafat offices and records and of national educational 
institutions, burning of houses and crops and looting of property 
were resold to in thocaseof the more 0)>stinate recalcitrants. 
Several eases of forcible removal of jewellerjr from the persons of 
wommi Mid of indecent assanlts and outrages eansmitted on them as 
wdl as the burning and ttampKi« under foot ofreligtoos books and 
otiMff sacred oMcots have idso Wn brcMigbt to our notice. The 
ichite of u extra-loyal Zeatindar in l)ftkal hw laioed a wide 
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noteriotj in tkrt Pravinee for omm of ohootinK, oMMilte on wonion 
mkI • MTol method of bnmilintiog end inralUog high oMte people 
17 sprinkling liqoW on them end eoropelling them to eerrp night* 
soil on their ehonlders. 

WoNDiRFUL Spirit of Kon*violbncr 
36, All this the people have bwne with admiraUe patience 
and self'restraint. The spirit of non-violenee has permeated the 
masses generally beyond all expectation. We can safely assert that 
there is no country in the world where the people, as a whole, would 
have stood the horrors, described above, with the almost snper* 
human self-control shown by the general popnlation of India. It 
is all very well to shot one’s eyes to the due proportion of things and 
point to sporadic cases of outbursts of violence here and there in a 
vast country like this, and seek to establish a connection between 
them and non-co operation by specious reasoning. We leave it to 
the unbiassed historian of the future to say whether the respon- 
sibility for a few sad occurrences is to be thrown on the non-co- 
operator or whether he is to be given the sole credit for the general 
quiet which has prevailed under maddening provocation. It may 
be difficult for the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering 
is to the Indian the law of his being. If this is not so, why is it 
that no serious violence except that on the part of the Oovernmont 
has occurred in a large number of places where repression has taken 
the severest and most unbearable form 1 Is the Indian the despi- 
cable coward or the weakling who has not the courage or the 
strength to hit back ? The answer, clear and conclusive, is given 
by the outstanding feature of the situation that it is the martial 
races of Northern India both in the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces who, while smarthing under brutal treatment, have muntain- 
ed the most wonderful self restraint. The brave Akalis of the 
Punjab are, at the moment of writing these lines giving an object- 
lesson to the world in combining invincible courage with cool self- 
possession, which will add an inspiring chapter to the history of 
their race, already rich in heroic deeds and brilliant arhievements. 
We refrain from going into the details of the great struggle which 
is proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as we do not 
wish to anticipate the findings of the Onru-ka-Bagh Enquiry 
Oomipittee, appointed by the Working Committee, now sitting at 
Amritsar. For the purpose of this report it is enough to refer ,to 
the two statements issued to the press by Mr. C. F. Andrews who 
has seen the brutalities committed on the unresisting Akidis in the 
sacred name of law and order with his own eyes, and to leave the 
reader to apportion bravery and cowardice between the parties 
according to merit. 
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8TA»l-iUXAOID BOUm fOB TBB BOTAI, PBOOBSftlOM 

. Wt lta*« not attampted • datdled deaeription of the vidt of 
B. S. Hi dM Frlttoa of Walaa, tet the faofea ao far m tbay baar on 
tUa raport aaaf briafly be atet^ bare. aplendid Ibing — the 

M m iA fdhwrad’H. B. H. wbarairw ha 'wont. Tba bnraaneraey 
lalt no atono nntnrnad to'ooBondafa that toal faoling of tba country 
by fining tba' note tdcan by H. B. H. with the birelioga of taluka- 
dace nod aeadadara» the tananta holding landa andar die CSonrt of 
Waiday and ignoieat villagara deeeired into the belief that they 
wan hiring ddnn to have the donheo of Mahatma Oandhi ; by 
offeraof free motor drivaa to the' people to have a view of their 
PAoiaeda ; in the. towne by exhorting and pracsing oollege e^dents 
and eehori eUldren throngb their profeaiore and teachWe to 
awamhla at appointed places ; and i^nerally by utilizing sub' 
servient news agencies to publish highly exaggerated end garbled 
account of the "warm welcoma ’’aecmded to H. B. H by tfae people 
of India. But "here in India we know” (as the Yieeroy said in an* 
other conneatioft the other day) what really happened. The HartaU 
were an unqualified success everywhere in the Indian quarters and 
basaars ; the villagers who had come to see Mabatmaji relieved their 
disappointment by shouting "Mahatma Oandhi ki jai'' when the 
Prince paced ; the street urchins gladly accepted the offer of free 
motor drives only to run back home immediately after arrival at 
the selected spot long before the Prince passed > college students and 
school children were conspicuous by their absence in most places, 
and at one print on the route of the Boyal procession in a certain 
large town lighted a bonfire of foreign cloth on the day of H. R. H.’s 
arrival ; the authwities of the Hindu University at Benares who 
had erected a huge amphitheatre for a brave show of their young 
hopefuls, were bard put to fill up the tastefully decorated struoture 
at the last moment and met with bat poor success ; the subservient 
news ageneies could ill conceal the determined abstention of 
Indians of all classes from the functions arranged and gave up the 
impoariUe attempt at Allahabad which rose to the full height of its 
ipjured dignity at^ the wholesale arrests of its worthy citizens made 
immediately before the Prince’s visit. But it is said that all this 
was dne to ooeroion and intimidation. The pertinent question 
asked by a writer in the London 7'tmss — "who was left in Allahabad 
to eoeree and intimidate, after the numerous arrests of workers 
wbirii bad already been made I" — has not been answered. Can it Ito 
that daipito the strenuous efforts of the representatives in India of 
tito' "most determined’’ and “herd fibred people in the world’’ the 
whole eonntry from end toend llirobbed with one impulse as a result 
of the coercion and intimidarion cmptored by the handful of thoM 
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ib lib words of i<md Beading, '*!did not Mpmant Hm ml view 
«fjfehe Imfiaa people,” end most of sriwm were aeeoced li^nd prison 
imbf Best, the sooner rim most determioed poeidain tlm world 
withdraw ihefo present jspre sentetif es nod eotrost timir good neme 
to the erie loMjriog of the hendful, the better it wedUl he ior rim 
faton bspfinese end pregosss cd bedh. 

ETOiL TBS Psmos oe&sm secac njuteinr XBaMM»n 

SB. H. B. fl. the Prinee of Wales has 00ms end gone mnping 
hiiB, it is gretifyiog to learn, rim most pbeaeot nmmories of 
Ids viidt. It has been our onpleasent dntjr to deal with the sod 
memories left behiod ia tbs trail of ri>e Boyal Progress by the 
aetion of those who laid its coarse throogh troubled seas and triad 
in rein to lash the wars into submission. We can only repeat the 
aaauraiioe, ao often given by the Congress, that India enterlaina no 
ill'iriil or disrespect to H. E. H. or bis Royal House. 


CHAPTER 1 1 1 

THE TRIUMPH OP NON-VIOLENCE 

Ah MED A BAD COKORBSS 

39. A consideration of the various aotivitiea mentioned in tbe 
foregoing chapters will show that the first stage of the Non-co-ope- 
ration movement bad already reached its high water-mark before tbe 
Ahmedabad Congress was held. Tbe principal resolution passed 
at that memorable sessions summarises the whole situation which 
the Congress bad to face, and unequivocally accepts the challenge 
thrown out by H. E. the Viceroy in his Delhi and Calcutta speeohee. 
For convenience of reference that resolution is reproduced, (not 
printed). We have already referred to the high spirit in which the 
workers, assisted by the general public, carried out tbe directions of 
the Working Committee embodied in its resolution passed at 
Bombay on the 23rd November 1921. They had now the authority 
of tbe whole Congress behind them and strove to keep op tbe good 
fight with redoubled courage and determination during January and 
part of February, with such effect that tbe forces of repression were 
all but overpowered. In Northern India, from the extreme west of 
the Punjab to tbe extreme east of Bengal and Assam, tbe wholesale 
arreata of all grades of Congress workers, and other repreesiva 
measures employed by the GovermRent failed to shake tbe resolute 
determination of the people to stand on their natural rights of free 
speooh and aeeooiation. In Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow and other 
plaoM, too numoroua to mention in 'detuli batohei ci folonteen 

5(0) 
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WMirinf tlMir badgat and earryiof Sirand baonert maidbed, ona 
aftbr tba okbar, in an andlatt ttinam along tbe poblie straatt and 
in front polira ttationi offering tbamselvaa for arraat bot wara 
moatlf alloired to go aeot*frea. Tba loek-upi were fall, tba gaola 
wara erowdad*. Bepraaaion oaatad to kaap paca witb tba graat 
apbaaral and droppad ita baary band through ahaer aatiaty, 
Eirly in Oaoambar H. E tha Viceroy had frankly admitted that 
ha waa “ pouled and perplexed And now tha whole machine 

began to creak and abowad aigna of an impending breakdown. On 
tba 29th January Bardoli took tha momentona deciaion to launch 
maaa civil disobedieoee. Mahatma Gandhi deacribed it aa *'ita 
(Bardoli’a) final and irrevocable choice”, and aent an ultimatum to 
the Viceroy. Expectation ran high. Tba country waa all agog to 
witneaa tbe final triumph of aoul force over physical might. But the 
gods had willed it otherwise. Tbe crime of Cbauri Cbaura waa 
perpetuated on tbe 5tb February 1922 and changed the whole outlook. 
The Working Committee met at Bardoli on tbe 11th and 12th Feb* 
ruary and resolved that ” mass civil disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and this suspension be con- 
tinued till the atmosphere is ao non«violent as to ensure tba non- 
repetition of popular atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism 
such as at Bombay and Madras All activities “ specially designed 
to court arrest and imprisonment” and “all volunteer processions, 
public meetings, merely for the purpose of defiance of tbe notifica- 
tions regarding such meetings ” were stopped till further instructions 
and a new programme of oonstrnottive work was laid down. 

Bardoli-Dblhi Resolutions 

40. It is perfectly true, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi at 
the meeting of the All- India Committee held in Delhi on tbe 24th 
and 20tb February, that by this resolution it was not intended to go 
back upon tbe Nagpur non-co-operation resolution in any way ; but 
there can be no doubt that the principle and policy laid down at 
Abmedabad were completely reversed to tbe great disappointment 
of an expectant public. Tbe copcession made by tbe AlMudia 
Congress Committee to public feeling by empowering Provincial 
Committees to sanction individual civil disobedience, if all the 
conditions laid down by tbe Congress and tbe All- India Congress 
Committee and tbe Working Committee were strictly fulfilled, failed 
to create sufficient' enthusiasm to carry on the constructive programme 
with tbe earnestness it deserved. 

Mahatmajeb’b Arrest and Contiotion 

41. Mahatma Gandhi law this and lost no time in directing 
hie ioexhaoetible energies to diaMminate a oovrect appreciation of 
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tho 4tiMtira. Bat in the strength of the Mehetne ley hie weekneie 
in the eyee of the Gorernment. No living men eonld beve poiaibl} 
eBoeked the rarging tide of popular exoitement at the point it bad 
reaehed by eimpiy raising a finger of wanting as tbe Mahatma bad 
done. But this phenomenal bold on the public mind was taken 
to be a sign of waning influenoe and the opportunity was seised 
to arrest India’s greatest son. British statesmanship had gone 
bankrapt and tbe art of Government had deteriorated into special 
ideading and blind submission to the outcry raised by the reac- 
tionaries in England and the British element in the services in India. 
The Mahatma was tried, convicted and lodged in gaol. The thrilling 
incidents of his short trial are fresh in the public mind and the 
noble sentiments he uttered from tbe dock have sunk deep into the 
very soul of the people. Tbe Mahatma went smilingly to prison 
and tbe people paid their homage of reverence by observing that 
exemplary self-restraint and perfect non-violence which were so 
dear to bis heart. We need cay no more than what he has himself 
said in the great statement he made at tbe trial. 

Absence of Mabathajt 

42. No man other than tbe Mahatma could lift tbe wet blanket 
thrown upon most of the workers by the Bardoli-Deibi resolutions 
or effectively divert the course of Congress activities into the 
channels marked out by those resolutions. If he bad only been 
given an opportunity to make one of bis lightning tours through the 
country, we have no doubt that tbe history of tbe last six 'months 
would have been differently written. We are, however, mor<> 
concerned with what is than what might have been. It is as 
unprofitable to inquire what would have happened if Mahatma 
Gandhi bad not been arrested and sent to prison, as it is to discuss 
the soundness or otherwise of tbe decisions taken at Bardoli and 
Delhi about which confiicting opinions have been expressed before 
os. The solid fact which cannot be ignored is that tbe Bardoli- 
Delhi resolutions and tbe subsequent incarceration of Mahatma 
Gandhi were followed by a general depression throughout tbe country. 
Whether that depression justifies the hopes of the moderates and 
the bureaucracy is a different matter and will presently be gone into. 

Want of Adequate Faith in some of the Wopkers 

43. We have carefully Investigated tbe causes of this apparent 
set-back and have unhesitatingly arrived at the eonelnsion that it 
was due almost entirely to a want of adequate faith in tbe cops- 
.trnotive programnie on the part of a large number of workers whose 
Irasioest It was to carry It out. In tbt dliappolntmont of a luddeo 
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ebaek of entbotiMm tbo greot potentiolitioi of tbot piofnaiiM 
won overlooked end it wm OHoined thnt tbere itm no urgenegr 
nboot it u it involved etendy work extending over yenri. Thie 
epetby of tbe workere wm refected to n . degree in tbe general 
pnblio, but tbe faitb of tbe latter in tbe Gongrese and in tbe teaeb* 
:uge of Mabatma Oandbi remained nnebaken. Witnenea from all 
parte of the oobntry speaking from direct local knowledge have 
testified to the outstanding features of tbe crisis through which 
tbe country is passing. These are : (1) tbe general awakening of 
the mMses to their political rights and privileges (2) tbe total Iom 
of faith in tbe present system of Oovernment (3) the belief that it 
is only through its own efforts that India can hope to be free (4) 
the faith in the Congress m the only organisation which can 
properly direct national effort to gain freedom, and (6) tbe utter 
failure of repression to cow down tbe people. Our own personal 
observation in the course of our tour round tbe whole country 
fully corroborates tbe evidence on these points. We have found 
the general population permeated with tbe indomitable spirit of 
a great national awakening unprecedented in tbe history of tbe 
human race for its wide sweep and rapid growth. Tbe great bulk 
of the people showed complete lack of confidence in the Oovernment 
and were found to be firm believers in non co-operation and all 
that it stands for. Repreesion, where it had done its worst, had 
no doubt left behind it a trail of sorrow and suffering but failed to 
crush tbe spirit of tbe people. 

Variations of Trmpbratubb 

44. Tbere were, it is true, what may be called variations of 
temperature noticeable from town to town and province to province; 
according aa tbe cold wave of repression emanating from tbe Govern* 
ment wm mure or less continuously applied by its local agents 
with or without tbe addition of freeaing mixtures of their own in- 
vention. But with tbe exception of an almost invisible margin for 
Moderates and Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign, the 
length and breadth of non-co-operation wm found to correspond 
with the length and breadth of India. And where the mercury 
stood low it bffb needed the warmth of the least breath of 
encouragement to rise to the normal attained by the country 
M a whole. This in brief is the net result of the progress of 
Non-Co-Operation on the one band and of the countering forces 
employed to check it on the other. But strangely enough tbe 
evi^nee of tbe witnesses recorded by ns, fortified m it is by our 
own observations receivM additional support from uoespeeted 
luarters. 
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Tbb White Papbr 

• 46 . The famoui While Paper eoatainioB the Goremment of 
lodia'a "general appreeiation of the sitnation ai regard# Non-Oo* 
operation" wae published in March last on the eve of Mahatma 
Gandhi's arrest. In this document, at the end of the laboured 
justification of the policy of the Government by a tborougb mis- 
representation of the aims, objects and methods of the movement, 
the fact, that non-oo-operatioti has true nationalism and religions 
motive power and has spread far and wide, is thus grudgingly 
admitted. 

^'Nevertheless tbongh the impracticable nature of the demands of Non-co- 
operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been possible to 
ignore the fact that the Non-co-operation movement has to a large extent been 
engineered andsnitained by nationalist aspirations, and so far as Mohammedans 
are concerned by religions feelings which have a strong appeal to those tlso who 
have not adopted its programme.’* 

Bad Faith and Insincerity of Govt. Dawn on Mr. Sastri 

46 . The true state of feeling in the country bae been quite 
evident for eometime past to all but those who will not see. Even 
Mr. Sastri could not fail to discern it during bis recent meteoric 
fligfit across the Indian sky. He told hie fellow "Liberaie" in tbe 
Conference aeeembled at Bombay in April last that : — 

had O'^ver known snch profuand distrust of Government as existed 
to-day, sQcti absolute lack of faith in their sincerity, a rooted tendency to put 
aside ail their pledges, promises and declarations as of no value whatever.’* 

Chosen Vehicler Of Benevolent Spirit 

A fortnight laier in the course of a post-parandial oration at 
the Viceregal Lodge the same gentleman addreeaii)g himself to the 
brilliant galaxy of ofBoials whom he described as "chosen vehicles 
of tbe great spirit of benevolence that bae always enobled the 
British Government in its mieaion in tbe world" permitted himself 
to say : — 

*‘W'e never have veen In tbe country »nch a lack of hope and faith in tbe 
Q.tverumenc of tbe day. I say this in all solemnity. We have never seen such 
a total lack of faith by tbe people as to day.’* 

Viceroy Ignores His Trusted Ally 

47 . Lord Beading ignored tbe grave warning uttered by bis 
trusted friend and ally and about a month after tbe above seotiment 
was expressed at his hospitable board tried to oouvinee tbe members 
of the commercial eommuoifiee who waited 00 H. £. in deputation 
that "the Government which is representative of Indis in a 
greater degree than fwavious Central Governments is inspiring 
trust aod eonfidence." Tbe failure of a strong Secretary of Ststg 
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ikcl|l..McutMgo to gMife n»l Indian feeiiog notwithatandiog per* 
'<|p|^/ywta epd inqoiriei on the spot baa elaariy deaaoiiatirat^ the 
iit||l7 ol any attempt on the part of BriUab «iateamen to get at 
bearinga of Indian problema. A new Under-Seeretaiy of 
^t^, with no Bpeoial knowledge of the aitnation, and with the 
n^iapoaitiona of Earl Winterton can only derive anatenanee Iqr 
he^Mrefol apoon-feeding he reoeirea from Simla and Delhi. We 
bt^'.have the noble Earl delivering bimaelf aa followa in the recent 
B<mn debate in the Houae of Commona : — 

"rhe Qomoment of India preferred to wait until the barrenneaa of hie 
Halwtma Oandhi'i) political faith and' its total failure to urodue* any construe* 
Hra tesnlts bad disillusioned his more intelligent snppprtrra. Then his downiall 
ms accepted by bis followers with eomparatife coldness, while with the Ignorant 
rto; had been taught to repeat his name and bad been expecting the date of his 
fomised Swaraj and acreral times seen it pass, the bubble of his supernatural 
atfibntes was summarily pricked.” 

Thi Bubble of Mahatma’s Supbblatubal Attribute 
48. The general awakening of a fifth of the hnman race to 
lolihleal oonaeioasneaa, attended it is true with a emUre impt now 
.nchiheo, ia here treated as a "total failure to produce any bonstruo* 
ivt reaulta" and while hedtby differenoea of opinion among non- 
o*operatora aa to oertaio itema of the programme are aupppaed to 
let^n a diailluaionment of the more intelligent supporters of 
dahatma Gandhi, credit is given for the absence of violent out* 
Hirst among the masses on the ooeaaion of Mahatma’s arrest to the 
ummary pricking of the "bobble of bis aopematoral attribotea." 
^lb|t does, in fact, account for tbe absolute quiet which prevailed 
•ftcff^ his arrest ia the touching appeal repeated lor the thousandth 
ime in the aame article in tbeae words : — 

“it is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of bnmiliatlon that 
be. Oovernment refrain from arresting me for fear of outbreak of universal 
■ ioUtote and awful slaughter that any such out-break must involve. It 
ranld be a sad commentary on my preaching of, and upon the Congrem and 
ikilslat pledge of, non-violenee, if my incarceration was to be a signal for a 

tomlaU over the oonntry I hope therefore that the Congress 

*nd the Khilafat workers will strain every nerve and rtiow that all the fears 
::nt«tatned by the 'Oovernment and tbeir supporters were totally wrong. I 
rirbmise that snob act of seP-restraint will tan ns asany a mile towards our 
cripbi goiA There should therefore be no HauTaiiS, no noisy demonstrations, no 
n~nwmiiins 1 would regard the obwvance of perfect peace on my anest as a 
gaaik-'^ high honour paid to sm by my countrymen.” 

Gaudhi was either believed to be a saint or he was not. 
II hi^Mae not, then was no bobble to prick. If be was, no Indian 
]a^ft>diangard the tooehiog appeal contained in tbe above passage 
tvetoat the cannon’s mouth. Bat tbe bureaucracy would have it 
.lotii^waysi and thus the building of tbe fode* paradise goes on from 
ingtodar. 
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• 49. Mr. Buthbioolc WiUiMM, th« amrioaiit, Ib daiiNb 
iaf lb* fMiwal raniltg of bob eo>operBtfoB Ib hit ’Viiifa 0 / 
{■nlaotaBt^ eomprilad to odnit tho •zfitsoM of a widetpiBad ImI 
log of patriotiim, though he lioiita ft to the elaMei ooljr Bbi 
eoioon it with the djee prepared aod plaeed at hit diepoial hf 
Seeretariat, The paragraph mot as foltowa aod may be takeo a* 
a fair aample of the oetrioh-like einplieitj of the ofOdaiioiad 
whieh io the preMoee of oudeiiiable faeta aeeki refoge io ni^ 
beliefi— 

•'Bat wiiea w« tarn to eoaaldor tho eanpalgn ao a whole it would bo Mlo a 
atoert that it was iofraotuouo. Whether the reaaita obtaiaed are dai^bie m 
nadcaiiaUe will be denooetrated beyond all pooribilitj of doubt bf tk 
BMio panage of tiaw. Bat that theee reaaita ara leal ia ao Inagat open b 
qaeatioa. Mr. Oaadhi'a inteaaive moremeat dariog the year liffl and ItlB ba 
digdaed for and wide aaioag elaaaee obrioaely oblivloea to politioal eoaeidor 
ationa, a atrong negative patriotiam bora of raoe>hatred of the forafgaar 
Tha Uaa proaperoaa elaaaee both in the town aad ia the eoaatryeide hate baaon 
aroaaed to oertain aapeeta of the exiatiog politieal aitaatioa. On tha wbola thi 
■aat be pfoaoaneed, ap to the preaent. the aioot formidable aehtoaeamit of tbi 
noa«oomperatioa movoaaeat. Tout it baa oertain poteatialitiea for good will b 
eaaintaineJ by many, that it will immenaeiy iaoreaae the daagera and difloalMe 
of tiM nest few yeaia oan be denied by few.” 

The above atateineiit shorn of its adjeetives and qaalifyin; 
phrases eonies nearer the troth than the offieial statement vad* 
by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons. 

The Viobrot Again— Confident Tbt Dbbpairino 

50. On a par with the forced optimism of the Under«Seeretar: 
of State is the reoeot important protiouneement made by H. E. tbi 
Yieeroy on the occasion of the opening of the Legislative Assembly 
But it will be noticed that the confident tone in whieh the speeol 
opens is in marked contrast to the counsel of despair whieh pervade 
His Ezeellency’a concluding appeal to the eouncillors . — 

••Here in India we know that they (the NoB-Co.operators) do not tepreaaii 
the real views of the Indian people, bat oan yoa wonder that they created 
deplorable impreaaion upon the British people tbroaghoat the Empire notwiti 
standing the devotion and loyalty of the great maj wity of the people of India.* 

It may pertinently be asked what is the great majority of tb 
people of India composed of if not of the masses t But in the var 
next passage of bis speech His Excellency felt called upon to. nrg 
his audience to “make an appeal to the intelligence of the mease 
and command their sympathy”, and added : — 

“We most convince them of the sincerity of our purpose, w 
must make fbem feel assured that the first motive of all ooy action 
is their ultimate wall'beiug. Yuu muat attempt to diffuse ths 
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Atntr viiion with whi«h yon have been gifted. Yon mnet help 
ifttri to ebefe in that wider ontlook and in thoee opportnnitiei for 
material welfare wbioh jon enjoy. Defeneire teetiee alone will not 
infiee. We mnet lead and gnide npwardi and onwarda The taek 
fonot eaey, it reqniree apidieation. it ealle for patienee, hot it ii one 
Ybieb I am eonhdeot that yonr efforte oan bring to a enoeeeefnl ieene. 
inis a taek in whieh yon may rely on the folleat snpport <rf my 
3ovt. and of the Oiril Serrioes, who, in the faoe of mnoh miarepieeen- 
adon and hostility, have freely and nnsparingly oo-operated to work 
he reformed epnstitntion and oontinne to labour for its snooess. 
?bey an nady to help yon and they also look for yonr help. Ton 
oar around yon propaganda against the Raforois ; yonr rights are 
nailed by misrepresentations ; yonr privileges and prospects are 
•taeked, yonr aebievements are belittled ; yonr aims an vilfled.” 

Privilbobs and Prospbots of Councillors 

51. It isdiffionlt to understand the patnre of the devotion and 
yalty of people whose intelligent sympathy has yet to be gained 
nd who have yet to he assured of the sincerity of those to whom 
hey are devoted and loyal. And what is more, it is admitted that 
the task is not easy, it requires application, it calls for patience.” 
‘Onfideiice is no donbt expressed in the efforts of Conncillor "to 
ring to task to a successful issue”, but it has to ha followed up with 
n assurance of the “fullest snpport of my Government and of the 
iivil Services” coupled with a significant reference among other 
hings to their “privileges and prospects”. The thoroughness with 
.'hieb things are managed by the Government is simply marvellous. 
k>nnoillors are earnestly exhorted to “diffuse that clearer vision 
rith which they are gifted ” with all the resources of the Govern- 
Mpt and the Civil Services at their hack and with an eye to their 
wo privileges and prospects, with no other object than to gain 
0 audience and enlist the sympathies of the very people whose 
hoeen representatives they are. Strange are the ways of the 
devoted ” and the “ loyal they Book in their thousands and 
sns of thousands to Non*ooH>peration meetings which do not repre- 
ant their views, at the call of the town or village crier and leave 
hose, to whom they are devoted and loyal, severely atone until 
be art of “ gentle persuasion ” is practised by some of the more 
istingoisbed Services, chiefly the police. However that may he ^ 
•e take this opportunity tbankin|( Hie Excellency for the infer- 
u^on that we have snoeeeded in creating a deplorable impression 
pen. the Mtisb people tbrocghont the Empire.” As tot what 
here in India we know,” that, we fear, ie even more deplorable 
mm Iki'foint of vfow of Bis &mIljsoey. 
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Thi Priwib's Nod— Morb Bloqubmt tban Hm Words 

5S. The raoent hiitorieal apeaeh M Mr. Uofd Georfe, vhieh 
hM ao niMit oar Moderate frienda, end the verj eUe dlMoorea of 
H. B. the Yieeroy on the effoet of miniaterial node on the neonlrtg 
of words will be eonsidsred in eonneetion with the question of the 
entrj of Non eo-operetors into the Conneils to whioh both direetlp 
apply, bat it nay be observed here in passing that these offieiol 
ntteranoes are symptomatie of that nentol state which is prodneed 
by disappointed hope and 8nds expression in blaster. If Non-eo> 
operators have so utterly failed with the eleetors, os we ore ossored 
tW have, where was tbs necessity of threatening them with dire 
oonseqaenoes if they dared to wreck the Reforms. It is only 
necessary to add that these great pronouncements have left the 
Non-eo>operators entirely unruffled. 

Our Friends, the Moderates 

53. We have so far dealt with the strength of the non-co opera* 
tion movement in the country and in doing so have referred to the 
general effect of the overwhelming evidence given before lie. the 
reenlt of our own observations, and the more important iffloial 
statements made from time to time. We have purposely refrained 
from noticing the attacks made on the movement, from the platform 
and in the press, by certain leading Moderates as any attempt in 
that direction would have landed us in an unprofitable controversy 
with our own countrymen leading to its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness and chagrin. It may, however, be stated without fear 
of contradiction that whatever differences might exist as regards 
the principles of the movement and their application to the various 
spheres of Congress activity no Moderate of any note has so far 
denied that the sole credit for the great national awakening we 
see to-day belonged to Non-Cooperation. On the contrary tte 
foremost of them have ungrudgingly admitted the great success we 
have achieved, coupled though such admissions have invariably 
bean with an expression of disagreement with the particular items 
on the programme. We give below a quotation from the speech of 
Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad at Abmedabad in May last which mey 
be taken as a fair representation of general Moderate opinion. He 
said 

** I quite aeknowlerige that the Extrassist party did good work up to a 
point. When they awakened the paUie to pdlitleal oonaoioB»aess, when th -y 

ronaed their aelf-respeot and patriotUns they did a great aerviee I al > 

aokaosriedgt, gentleasen, the other directions in which g>*od work has b • n 
dona by the noa-ooMiperation party. They have done wtll in aronaiag the 
lading in favonr of Swadeshi and in asking peopts to remove the oatoacbability 
of 6 m depressed cla sses." 

e 
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TUICBipOUS IDBOl bihuip Comobiw 

64 . h ii tfcm Mtaltliabad b^od doabfc or eovil Aot tli« 
ladian KAtlonol OoogroM hot now o fereaModoct foraa boMnd iC 
whieh neifehar oppraaaioo nor repranioa oan aopppan. Whathar 
BOii*ao-oparatora ara ghrlnga tma or a falaa laad t'O tba eoantrft 
wha^r tbay bora aooaaadad or failad in carrying ont tba rariona 
llama of tba programma. tba faot ramains that tba fntaraOoraromaat 
of tbia eoabtry nndar tba praaant ayitam ia an otter impoaaibilitp 
Ogiaopt for a time, and that only by tba oontinoad nae of tba aarara 
forma of repreaaion wbieb oan bat drive tba iron deeper and daapar 
into tba aoal of the people. Thoaa wbo bare tba eyaa to aaa can 
rind tba anawar to tba recant tb^ta nttaraid by tba Prime Mlniatar. 
and the Vioeroy. in the grim determination of tba people to oontinna 
the atroggla at all ooat till tbay ara maatara in tbair own bonaa. 


CHAPTER IV, 

StJCCBSSES AND FAILURES 
Bffbot on Council Elections 

66. Wa propoaa in tbia Chapter to deal briefly with the raanlta 
attained in the variona itama of tba non oo-oparation progrmma, the 
aacoaaaea aohiavad and the failoraa aaatainad. Wa aball firat taka 
the boycott of Iiogialatira Connoila The Speoial Saaaion at Calontta 
waa bald on the ara of the firat elaotiona and Congreaa workara were 
called upon to oonoentrata their whole anergiea on making the 
bpyoott of the Counoila a aoooeaa. The call of the Congreaa waa 
raaponded to in a manner which aatoniahed tba Qorernment and the 
Qppoaition Presa alike. All iiationaliata whether they had favonred 
or oppoaad the boycott in the Congreaa loyally atood by it and 
withdrew their eaodidatarea even though, in aome oaaea, conaider* 
able trouble and expense bad already been incurred. The vast 
majority of voters faithfully followed the lead by abstaining from 
going to the polls notwithstanding the undue pressure put upon 
them by the. authorities and aome zeinindara. Here is Sir Valentine 
Chlrol’s appreciation of one. of the elections in a letter to the 
Loudon ‘'iimes” 

- ■ **I drove oat to a polling station in an important village abont 16 milM 

f roob Ajl%habad on tlu toed to Partnbgarb When we readied the big 

eiliaxe. diawt « small township, vt Sermon there was still nntiiiBg to show that 
.tbs was the red tetter day ia the bietoey el asedera India whioh was to laitiala 
IM people into me great art of aslfweaemmeat. Only the Uttle Oonrt>haase 
We foand, had been swept and gamishad for nss as a pilNkm statipa. 
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**liiside, the pMstding ofi«ei with hit «Mittuto Mt »t bis table with hie 
fMhlj printed deotond roll in front of him end the roting papers to be handed 
ti oam voter bdote he p a sse d into the inner sanetnary in which the ballot boxes 
aitaMted hies. Bat from 8 in the morning till past 18 not a single voter bad 
pwented hinudt in the oontae of the whole day.*' 

66. 0£Soial statiitios iodioated that from 70 to 80 per cent 
had abstained irom voting for the Proviooial Connoils, while about 
80 per cent bad abetaioed from voting iar the Legislative Assembly, 
and in spite of the peooliari^ and the narrowness of eonstitntion 
of the Connoil of State, 60 per cent, did not go to the polling booth. 
Ingenious explanations were oflTered by the Moderate and Anglo- 
Indian press to cover up the eomplete defeat of the Oovernment and 
the non-representative oharaoterof the candidates ''elected,** but 
independent critics who totally disi^proved of the non-eo-operation 
pdioy and deplored the Oonncil boycott, felt compelled to 
acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says Colonel Wedg- 
wood M. P. 

"The eleetions have been beM, one each deotions were hardly worth holding. 
Vast nnmbete who wonld have voted have taken the easy oonree and stayed at 
home. Altogether about 24 per oent. of the eleotors have voted— more in Madras 
and Bengal and fewer In Bombay and the Central Provinces. Everywhere the 
Maliomcdan oonetitnencies have had pitlfally few votare, for, to the Uahomedaa 
Mon-oo-operation is now part of bis religion.'* 

Disgusted that the enlightened public union of India should 
have boycotted the Reforms, the Colonel added : — 

"The electionB are finished, incompetent self-seekers have brongbt their 
seats and all the intelHgenoe and *piok' of the Kational party grows outside." 
"It is a bad position, " he eonelnded, "and any sane Oovernment wonld have 
postponed the elections on the chance of a eompromise." 

Other critics, who were unwilling to admit the failure of the 
reforms and anxious to make much of the fact that the Councils 
were full, admitted that the quality bad suffered in view of the 
boycott. Referring to the new counoillors, the "A’afton** (London) 
wrote : — 

"There may be highly respeotable persons among them, wealthy men, men 
enjoying deeorations bnt on toe whole they are elderly (sic) and timid men who 
have little driving power, little initiative and no great popular following." 

Rffbct on Schools and Colleobs 

67. Simultaneously with the active propaganda for boycott of 
oouueils, Mahatma Gandhi toured round the country calling upon 
lawyers to boycott the courts and upon students to give op Govern- 
ment and aided institutions. The first attack was directed against 
the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, by Manlanas Mofaamed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, and later by Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. C. R. Das led the 
ggmpsigo in fieogal as a result of which thousands of students left 
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OwenmMrt Mbooli ftnd eoIl»sM in Cslentta Mid the Mu^^uU. 
•Str A«bat(M)lt Mnkerji, tpeakiiig m VieekCbMoellor of the Coleatte 
IJuivetBii j, (eatified to the raeeen (rf the Non Co*operMioD ipove* 
tmnt Maongft tbo stadoot eoamroait; of Beogal. Similar propa* 
gAiida> met witb jitriking aoeoen in tbe Punjab and tbo other pro> 
A '«rge number of national eeboola and eollegea aprang up 
Mit aver tbe oouiitiy aupported bf public contributions and ataffed 
by teaobers who were men with burning patriotiam and aelf relianea 
aiHi wbo worked cheerfully in apite of financial difficulties. While 
•ome of the students wbo bad come out of Government schools joined 
tbe National schools and colleges. or became Congress workers, the 
majority was obliged to return gradually to their old schools owing 
to tbe unfortunate paucity of national institutions. Tbe boycott of 
schools and colleges resulted in adding to tbe ranks of Congress 
workers some of the more ardent young men, whose patriotism and 
eutbusiasm have greatly advanced tbe cause of tbe country. 

Spirit of N. C. 0 . Imbibed 

68. A good deal has been made of tbe fact that a large number 
of students who had originally come out of the Government educa- 
tional institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that the 
boycott baS' failed. It must be admitted that so far as effort was 
directed to the weaving, of tbe students from Government sobools 
and colleges, it has met witb poor success but it cannot be doubted 
that the spirit of non co-operation b.is been largely imbibed by the 
student population of the country as a whole. This has been 
demonstrated time after time by tbe attitude of the students in 
regard to various public activities. Non-co operators have addressed 
huge public meetings larg^y attended by students and have been 
listened to with patience and consideration, while prominent moder- 
ates, including some of those who have enjoyed the universal con- 
fidence and respect of the student class, have repeatedly failed to 
obtain a bearir c from their erstwhile admirers. We do not for a 
moment commend this behaviour of the students towards respected 
moderates. Mahatma Gandhi and many other prominent workers 
have condemned it unsparingly from tbe platform and in tbe press, 
but tbe fact remains that moderate opinions have become intolerable 
to young men of the country to such an extent that they forget 
themselves as Indians and lapse into Western methods of marking 
their disapproval. The truth is that if they do not one and idl 
leave their schools and colleges it is because they have nowhere else 
to go for any education whatever and pot because non co-operation 
does not appeal to them. With them it is a ease of choosing the 
jeitsor evil which they folly recognise. Tbe morid victory of doi|' 
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•jB-opwAtion is cossirista. It has d ss tw faa tha psasdjp af C a a s m 
aMat iostitatioDs aud pat tha stodasOs aa th^ foud acaiast 
^ir evils. 

National Edi70ational IiianTUTieuni 

59. We have already advaftad to tha ioadsfiMy^ <d Natioaid 
edooatioual iastitotions to sseet tha large desMtid snada aa thaia. 
Tha vary nature oi the struggle pradoded the thorood^ orgaaisatioa 
of National oolleges and sohoolsy but the entbusfasia of the stadeats 
and of the teachers kept these iustitutioos going, however iaeffiDient 
and inadequate they were. Tha fiardoli resolutions rightly stopped 
all active propaganda against Government educational institutiODs 
and directed the various Congress bodies to imiwove the quality of 
education and to better the organisation of natioiml institutions in 
order to attract students from the Government colleges and schools. 
Tha present conditions of the national institutions all over the 
country Is far from satisfactory. They are all working heroically 
under great disadvantages and disabilities. The teachers receive a 
bare living wages. The buildings are mostly rented and are unsnit* 
able. In most cases the syllabus of studies is identical with that of 
the government institutions with the exception of the charkai the 
hand-loom and the compulsory learning of Hindi. Almost every 
institution visited by us was in financial distress. 

Notwithstanding only slight changes in the course of studies in 
these national institutions, the very fact of their being carried on 
without Government aid has produced a perceptible change in the 
character and outlook of the teachers and pupils. 

Lawyers, Litigants, and Law Courts 

60. What we have said about students, schools and colleges 
applies mvtatit mutandis to lawyers, litigants and law courts. If 
success is to be measured by the number of lawyers and litigants 
abstaining from resorting to the courts, it must, as in the case of 
students, be admitted that this item of the programme has failed. 
It appears that between 1,200 and 1,600 lawyers in all suspended 
practice as a result of non*oo*operatioa in the whole country. This 
number is insignificant compared to their full strength and it has 
now been further reduced by some of them having gone back to 
practice for private and other reasons. But such of them as have 
adhered to their resolve to keep out of the Courts have done splendid 
service to the cause. The fact that practising lawyers in far larger 
numbers are whole heartedly supporting the movement in different 
ways, specially in tha constructive part of the iwogramme and in 
liberally contributing to the Tilak*Swara)ya Fund shows that the 
profession as a whole has well caught the spirtt of noo-eo-q^ratiout 
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TImi aettoB of • oanbM «l Air Anooiotioni in psniog niolatiopi 
OQOdMKBiiig dia ninmirira poliej of ibha Goaarnmant io aHoog and 
daor tangaa, of tba Caiantta Btf Litvary in eanoalling tha dinnar 
to Lord Baading aa a protest against that pdioy, of tha Madias 
Ydcil^s Association in aotartiuning tha lawyar nambars d tha 
Congmss and Khilafat Civil Disobedianoa Enquiry Committaas in 
tha Assoeiation Booms of tha High Court building and giving a firm 
and digoiflad Msvrar to tha threats of tha Chief Justioa oommuni- 
Mtod through tha Bagistrar will always redound to tha honour and 
eradit of tha profession. At the same time it is teua that soma 
hiiryars ohiafiy those in tha front ranks of the bar have azpraasad 
their disagreement with the principle and programme of non*oo* 
operation and others have aotnaUy oppoeed it. 

Lawtbks* plaob in the Pbogbaiocb of N.C.O. 

61 . While the prinoiide on whioh the btqroott of Courts is 
based is parfeetly sound, we feel oonstrained to say that it has bean 
earried to nndasirabla lengths in praetiee. Thera can ha no doubt 
that iWAOtlsing lawyers who adopt tha Congress Creed are fully 
entitled to join all tha component parts of the organisation and to 
hold offioaa to which they may be aleotad Iqr the free azeroiaa of tha 
franehiaa. Thera is no disqualifioation placed on them Iqr tiie 
Congress, but Mahatma Gandhi advised them to be content with 
the part of unseen actors behind the scenes, and this advise was 
interpreted by tha more enthusiastic committees as placing a ban 
on practising lawyers ; and soma Provinces actually framed rules 
disqualifying them from holding any office. This in itsdf would 
^ strong enough reason for all se]f>respaeting practising lawyers 
to keep outside the Congress against their own inclination, but the 
unpardonable discourtesy with whioh they came to be generally 
treated effectually shut them out from all public activity. The 
movement thus lost the support of the most efficient body of men 
by what can only be charsotorised as an entirely false stop. There 
is no reason why a wholesale importer of foreign cloth should be 
freely admitted into all Congress organisation and even to respon* 
sible offices under it, whilst respected pmstising lawyers, known 
fmr their special afititude for public work, were studiously and 
sometimes offensively ezeruded. It is true that some of the foreign 
cloth importers and Indian milKowners contributed handsomely to 
the 'tilak-SwaridyA Fund, but the lawyer claw as a whole was never 
giten the chance to rise to the full height of its well-known open* 
hearted liberality io aappwt of public movements. We trust that 
the AU India Committee will pay immediate attention to this matter 
iMid Budcc the mtnik hfitmiAk to a deserving oiasi which in 
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PmI hM fnniithMi th« baek^boM of poblio Hfo. It thoold bowaTor 
ba alaailT nndaratood tbft w ■oggeat do ohaDfO in tba bofaott of 
Qofaroaant adoeational ibatitationa bf atndanta or of eoarta by 
lawyars and litigante aa it atanda in aba Congraaa raaolotion. Tba 
prineipla involved in it ia, aa wa bava already atated* perfeetly 
aoand and muat be maintained to keep the ideal before the pnUie 
mind. Mahatma Gandhi baa explained the poeltion very dearly in 
the following peerage in the " Totatg India** of the 8 th December 
1921 

** We are ao longer in the dark. We have the reenlt of fltteea montbe' 
working ot the new method. Bejeotion of eonrte, ecboole and eonneile It an 
integral part of the programme. We may not give np parte beoanee we have 
not achieved fall encoeea. if we are convinced that in tbemaelvea Oiej are deeir* 
able. Altbongh we have not enooeeded on emptying the three inatitntiont, we 
have domolitbed their preitige. They neither worry nor daiale na. That many 
parenta, many lawyera and many law.givera have not reaponded. ahowa that we 
maat make a greater attempt to wean them, not now by arguing bnt by the 
exemplary oondnot ot abatainera. For me they are the Government. Inat aa 
I may not apply for a paid peat beeanae no Government aervant reaigna, I may 
not join tbe ranka ot voluntary aervanta beeanae tbe latter do not come away 
1 am convinced that the eonntry baa riaen beeanae of tbe abatention even of tte 
tew from aaaoeiation with tbeat emblema of the exiating Governnunt. 

Inadequate reaponae ia an eloquent plea, if yon will, for eatabbahing better 
achoola and panohayata, not for oonfeaaion of incapacity by returning to the 
fleah pota of Egypt.” 

loadeqaate reaponae ia an eloquent plea, if you will, for eatab* 
liahing better aehoola and panohayata, not for oonfeaaion 01 ineapMify 
by returning to the fleah pota of Egypt.” 

PUNOHATATS. 

62. Tbe eatabliahment of punobayata waa tbe neeeaaary oon* 
eomitant of the boyoott of oourta and waa taken op in right earneat. 
From October 1920 to January 1921 a very large number of theae 
aprang op all over the ooontry. Many of them worked well, a few 
proved inefficient. Lacking the neoeaaary aanotion behind them, theae 
National oourta could at beat work under aeriooa diaadvantagea bnt 
tbe band of repreaaion deaoetided heavily on them and in many 
Provinoea made a clean sweep of tbe punobayata with all their 
paraphernalia. In the United Proiincea a regular hunt for paneftea 
waa organiaed by the police and there were scaroely any who were 
not given aome experience of the ‘ inner working of police 
otationa, the look npa and tbe gaola. The evidence abowethatin 
the Punjab, Bengal and Bebar a number of are atill work- 

ing more or leaa aatiafaotorily ; bnt on the whole the attempt to have , 
any proper eobatitute for tbe exieting eourta bae undoubtedly fallad 
— 'thanke to tbe aeal of tbe agenta of law and order. In enme plaeee, 
Mm aeope and function ol ^aaebofafs were wholly miaonderatood and 
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• sonpNoated •yatna Hi iadtsUoo of tho pvoeodaio obtaioiog 
in ^ Britiah Conrta iovolviog appaala, nvieira of Judgaent aod 
miaioo of oiden aod tba appoiotmeDk of judiotsl and ministarial 
ataft waa avolYad by aona lagal ganioa. Such a ayatem waa fore* 
dooaaed to failnra aod the wonder ia that it worked well for a 
tiaM. It ia aeareely neoaaaary to point out that the eaaeooe of a 
liea in the eonfidenoe placed in it by the public and oot 
ia elaborate artifioialitiBa of procedure. It would be well for Pro* 
Timial Oommitteea to frame a few aimple and uniform rulea for the 
gaidance of aubordioate oommitteea with aucb modifioationa of the 
dd rulea of eaate panchafat$ aa the altered ciroumatanoea of the 
country require. 

Titles 

63. There ia no item of the programme which has met with ao 
striking a anooess aa the boycott of titles. We say so deliberately 
and with full knowledge of the fact that there have been few 
renouneementa and that the periodical "honours” lists have been as 
full as ever — perhaps fuller, owing to the extraordinary increase in 
the eligiblea by the addition of those who supported the Govern* 
meet in its campaign of repression. But the honour and glory of it 
baa departed for ever. Titles have ceased to bo paraded in public 
and semhpublic functions outside Government Hon«es and official 
documents and the uncomfortable bearers of ’honorific’ prefixes to 
their names prefer to be referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, munsbi or 
Mr., while the man in the street turns away from ^bem the moment 
be discovers their abnormality. 

Swadeshi 

64. The whole effort under the head Swadeshi baa been 
eoncentrated on the production and popularising of Kbaddar. It is 
gratifying to find that in 16 oot of 19 Congress Provinces very con* 
aiderable progress has been made, though the production is slow and 
unable to keep pace with the great demand. In Appendix III (not 
printed) we have summarised all the available information and it is 
unnecessary to go into details hriw. The Khaddar department has 
recently been placed wnder the competent direction of Seth Jamnalal 
Bafal who ia devoting bis entire energies to it. The result of bis en- 
deavours is not before oa and it is premature to offer any suggestions 
OQ the system to has inaugurated. There are, however, a few 
important pmnts in this eonneetion which require immediate atten* 
Mon. ^The great demand for Kbaddar has tempted foreign menu* 
fanturelfa and loeJ dealers to introduee a foreign substitute for 

, Kbaddar in the Indian markets and the fraud has been so cleverly 
oani^ out that it defies deteoMon. The Kbaddar depots in the 
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liHpr lowttB enfijr lead ISimbmItm tothUInuid m tb« dnsMid oa 
tlitp ii great and the loinwi <rf rapply are United. It has alao 
bam mr paiidnl azparieoM to find tbat eertain unnrnpQloas pro* 
dtMan of tha ‘ doer textam io and aroand Beawada whiob had. 
jrntly eamadtbe raputatioa of befog the modero Daoea of India 
bare, in their oofridity. allowed the gdod name of their dietriet to 
Buffer in pnbtie eatimation, to the aeriooa detriment of themBelroB 
and the more honest membera of the trade. It appears that these 
proflteera hare need foreign and Indian mill-made yarn in great 
quantities to meet the enormona demand from other prorineea Not 
many (rf the nnmerona Khaddar Bhandars dotting the whole eonntry 
deal ezdnairely in the genuine stuff. Indeed it has now become 
impoesible to say with certainty of any particular piece tbat it is 
Khaddar without elaborate enquiries, the result of the 
majority of which is hifchly unsatisfactory. It is said that there are 
experts who can distinguish the genuine from the spnriooa artiele 
but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. We hare 
oarefully considered the question and, in our opinion, the only way 
out of the difficulty is to confine all Congress aetfrities to the 
eneouragement of the cottage industry and abandon all attempts to 
supply the requirements of dwellers in towns by opening large stores 
and depots and stocking them with cloth of unknown origin. We 
are not against manufacturing centres under competent supervision. 
We were shown one io the village of Uttukuli in the Coimbatore 
in Tamil Nadu District where every process from the ginning of 
cotton to the production of the finished article was carried out 
under the management of Congress workers and we are assured tbat 
there are many others of similar nature in various places in Southern 
India and elsewhere. We suggest the appointments of a small 
committee of experts to go into these questions at an early data. Is 
is noteworthy that the boycott of foreign cloth has already made 
itself . felt in Lancashire. 

Thk Tilak-Swabajya Fund 

65. It is to be regretted tbat the collections for the All-India 
Tilak Swarejya Fond have greately been hampered by excessive 
repression . and the general depression which followed it. Most of 
the workers who were in special charge of this important branch <if 
the work are now in gaol. Numerous Congress offices have been 
raided by the police and account books, receipt forms and other 
important papers taken away— not in connection with any case pend* 
ing in Court or under police investigation but in a purely lawless 
manner upon which it is eeay to frame serious indietmente if there 
were some Court to try them. But we have to w^t for the 
euQBtitution of such ChHirts and meanwhile the coOcetions must 

<(a) 
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on witli thf help of nuh worken m klM goolt an too foil 
to raeein. Another reaeon wbp eahieriptione to thia fond bare 
not poured in freely from al] direetioue ie that no etatementa of 
aoeount abowing reeeipta and expenditure eould be publiabed by 
Committeea who were deprived of tbeir reoorda the poliee in the 
manner atated above. It ia but natural for the publie to make aure 
of wbat ia being done with the money they have already paid before 
putting tbeir banda into their pooketa again. We treat that the 
poblio will realUe the diffiooltiea under wbioh Gongreaa wo.’k ia 
being carried on and that the workera will tjy tbeir beat to meet the 
wiahea of the poblio by making op and poblishing aoch aoeounta aa 
are poaaible on the exiating data. We have on the ooorae of oor toor 
drawn the apeeial attention of Committeim and workera to tbe 
importaooe of thia item of the programme. 

A copy of the doly audited atatement of aoeounta abowing tbe 
reaolt of Mahatma Oandhi’a first big drive ia printed as Appendix 
VI (not printed) for the aaiisfaotion of those who have needlessly 
allowed tbeir ppaoe of mind to be disturbed by tbe apprebension 
that tbe crore of Rupees aunoonoed on tbe first July, 1921, might 
not have been aotoally sobsoribed. Tbe atatement will show that . 
the orore was over- sobsoribed by Bs. 12,91,407-0-11. 

Congress Membership 

66. Tbe work of registering Congress members has also suffer- 
ed for similar reasons. Provinoea more or less free from repression 
have done a little better than those aubjeoted to it in all its severity 
bur, on the whole, tbe results are entirely nnsatiafaotory. This was 
pot down either to repression or to tbe depression oaosed by the 
Bardoli resolutions and in Upper India to both. The work was 
taken in baud with energy in every Province as we. passed through 
and we expect has, by now, made fair progress. We expect from 
the great enthusiasm prevailing iti tbe whole country that the 
registers would be full soon after they are opened. 

Volunteers 

67. The devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated by 
the Congress volunteers during tbe December — January campaign 
is not likely to be forgotten by the publie as well as tbe authorities. 
We wish we could say the name of their discipline; but if they 
were wanting in it, the faolt was not entirely t^irs. It must be 
remembered that they had little time between enrolment and arrest 
to receive any training and theii many of them were taken before 
they eould register tbeir names. Experience has, however, shown 
that greater care Is necessary in future recruitments in enlisting tbe 
proper men. That some of the so-called voloateers ^ve done no 
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iiTMUt to themalvM wr to tiie moTemoofe bM bbeti ebarly Mtobliahid, 

with tbit nMrTation no anpNtjodiMd person enn witbbdd^ia 
need of praise from tbe breve end earnest men wbo eeme forward 
in response to tbe eell of tbe eountry in their thonsends regeiQlem 
of oonseqoences. Many of them are still in gaol, many have relnrned 
to their ordinary avocations for want of any partionlar work to dO| 
end many mwe are ready for the saori^ as soon as it is caXed for. 

UNlOUOHABILmr 

68. Uotoachebility is a soto point in Southern India and to 
soma extent in parts of Central and Western India. With a few 
notable exceptions, mnoh practical work has not bean done to 
remove this blot from the fair name of India. There is, however, 
a peroeptible change for the better slowly coming over tbe country. 
The difficulty is that tbe problem is wrongly mixed up with religions 
bdief. The most gratifying featuie of the situation is that the 
mental state of antipathy has all but dimppeared. There is, 
therefore, no room for despair. 

Anti-Drink Campaign 

69. A vigorous anti*drink campaign accompanied in a laige 
number of oases with picketing of liquor-abops was carried on 
throughout tbe country in 1920 and 1921. Tbe immediate effect 
was a marked decline in tbe consumption of liquor but after tbe 
removal of tbe pickets tbe pendulum swung back and tbe evil 
arrested itself against in full force. But tbe. movement has served 
to focus the attention of all classes of people on tbe drink evil such 
as no previous agitation succeeded in doing. 

Intbr-Commukal Unity 

70. Tbe Prime Minister of England in the famous speech 
recently delivered by him in tbe House of Commons has thus 
justiOed tbe maintenance of tbe Indian Civil Service for all time to 
come : — 

*'Tbere is great variety of races and creeds in India, probably greater variety 
than in the whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces there, 
and if Britain withdrew her strong hand nothing would ensue except divisions, 
strife, conflict and anarchy.*' 

Now tbe strong band of Britain is tbe "British Civil Service 
in India.*’ Remove tbe cause of "divisions, strife, conflict and 
anarchy” and you take away the sole justification for tbe eratinua* 
tion of that distinguisbed service. There can be no question that 
inter-communal differences constitute tbe sole cause of "diviaions, 
strife, conflict, and anarchy” and that iBter*eommnual unity which 
niMuia tbe removal of that cause means also the removal of ml 
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THK CiVILIAM llKHTALiry 

73. There are net! among the membera of the lodiao CiTlI 
Eerriee who heHeve that there ia an impateahle gall whieh rant 
hetween tbb' diflerent eommanitiae, apeoially hetween the Hindai 
and Mobammedane and that they ean noTor ttnite enept for the 
.yorpoee of overthrowing the British Empire. This was clearly 
..^wo daring the Ponjsb Martial Law regime. A i^finot eottnt of a 
,)ong charge framed by a responsible member of the Indian 
Oifil Service, against the acoased, was ** fraternisation ” w 
%betaentof fraternisation** of Hindas and Mohammedans with 
intent \to overthrow the Government by law established; This 
fraternisation consisted in Hindus and Massnlmans drinking voter 
oat of one and the same cop or tumbler whidi orthod«nty atrietly 
forbids to Hindns generally and also to a eertain section of MassaL 
.mans. It was*not a sort of loving cap passed round to seal a seeret 
eompact between these levellers In pare water bat jnst simply a 
base of qaencbiog thirst or moistening the throat from time to time 
daring intervals in shooting “Mahatma Gandhiki Jai*’ and “Attala- 
bo-Akbar.*’ Bat the criminal intent was there for they were sink* 
ing one of their vital diflTerences in that little cop of water. The 
accoaed were convicted and heavy sentences ranging from traoeporta* 
tion for life to Imprisonment with hard laboar for shorter tenai 
were passed, and but for the Royal elemency all these men inolading 
the present Minister of Indastries in the F^njab GoTemment votdd 
now have been rotting in gaol. The average ofvilian sees danger 
in the two commnnities coming together unless both sides are known 
to to tboroogbly “loyal.** 

TBB ImDIAM MlSCBlBF>MASgR 

73. There are among Indians eertain classes of men in aiHl 
but of Government Service— >no country in the wwld is withoat 
edeb men— who , believe that by promoting *MiTisioos, strife, eon* 
diet, and anardiy** they would either to bdpibg or pleaelng tbe 
Civil Service and thereby advancing their oiro interests, ^mse 
tobu never fail whenever a suitable oppntanito arises, sooh, for 
Instapee as Bakrid, Moharram, or Dasabra, to set eommunito against 
the other by false report or by doing or baying something done to 
Idlpdle the ire or religions frensy just at the moinent when eaaitor 
tobQt rane high. Nothing is eader than ttoowing a stone at a 
toiaa procession or intrpdadito • oi beef In a temple ore riien 

fr fibrk in a moiqae on the oormido id imw gmt fradToL Stoll! 
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: if^plwn of tlio eommqnity whoM t^i^ooa feelingi u« tbua oat* 
iMbd loM their heeds eod.go for the BMaibers of the other oommo* 

present on the spot end serious results follow. There ere 
reprisela end eounter reprisela sonetines lesting for deys. 

The Only Radical Cure 

73. The great curse of Indie is the highly ezei table religious 
susoeptihility of the people which furnishes an easy handle to mis* 
ebief-makers under the best of oonditions. Hindus and Mohan* 
meilans have lived as good neighbours for ages, they understand 
each other thoroughly, oertaiuly more thoroughly than an Englishman 
can ever hope to understand either ; they know that one oommnnity 
can gain nothing by insulting the religion of the other hut the 
nusohief-maker knows the weak points of both and never loses bis 
opportunity. The only radical cure for the disease is the entire 
elimination of the mi 8 obief*maker, hut that, in xiew of the oonlliot 
of interests we have pointed out above, cannot: happen unless and 
until the costly maintenance of the Indian Civil Service ceases to 
depend upon “divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy** ; in other 
words, unless and until Swarajya is fully established. It is only 
thep that the misobief*maker will lose his occupation and think of 
some other opening for bis activities. Meanwhile all that can he 
done is to minimise the chances of bis success, which Congress 
workers both Hindu and Mohammedan are trying to do. 

Malabar and Multan 

74. The joint efforts of the Congress and the Khilafat in 
combating the activities of the misebief*makers have succeeded to 
* very considerable extent, but there is undoubtedly room for much 
greater improvement as evidenced by the deplorable events in 
Malabar and tbe more recent regrettable outburst in Multan. We 
refrain from going into these sad occurrences in detail as, in tbe 
ease of Malabar, a separate enquiry is being held by another 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee under the 
eh«rmanehip of Mr. Fais Tyalfii, Bar-at*Law, an Ex-Judge 
of tbe Madras High Court, and in tbe case of Multan the occur* 
rences is too recent to admit of a correct analysis of tbe trbe facts. 
But whatever the origin of these disturbances, they can only 
be regarded as national calamities and the misdeeds committed 
in both places cannot be too strongly condemned. It is re-auuriog, 
however, to And that tbe leaders of the two oommonitles in both 
places are adoptiog all possiUe measures to restore harmouious 
relations. But for the eeho of Malabar and Multan ooeasiooaUy 
heard hers and there the rehstious between the two eommunities in 
tke rest of the country are saiisfaetory. Not a few attempts ef 
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ttiMhief'inaken to tti^ up trooble bore on vorioao oeouioni been 
■ttbeoMfullj fraetreted by tbe timely intemntkm of Gonfi^se end 
KUlefet irorken. 


CHAPTER V. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

THB SITUATIOM 

76. In the previous chepters we have passed in rapid review 
toe History of Non>oo (^>eration from its inoeption to the present 
time, tbe victories it has won and tbe reverses it bas suffered. We 
have also traced the course of tbe Gkivernment policy of severe and 
reckless repression to stifle tbe movement by every means in its 
power. It is not easy to determine with any approach to exactitude 
tbe balance of gains and losses on each side. Tbe Government and 
its supporters claim a dedaiva victory but while proelaimiog from 
house-tops that non-co-operation is dead they look over their 
shoulders to make sure tbat tbe non-co operator is not actually upon 
them even as they speak. The latter fully conscious of his strength 
and confident of ultimate success lays no claim to complete victory. 
There is no victory for him till the Government of the country 
passes into the bands of the people of the country. What then is 
the true position at the present moment 1 Let us sum op briefly. 

Position of Congress 

76. The Congress worker after bolding bis own for two long 
years against a mighty Government, despite heavy casualties finds 
himself suddenly checked at the very moment be, rightly or wrongly, 
believes that be is ready to deliver the final blow, and is practically 
told (for tbe best of reasons be it conceded) to begin again, with no 
guarantee tbat he will not be similarly checked at the end of tbe 
second course of preparation by some individuals losing their beads 
in one or more putlying parts of this vast country. A couple of 
weeks later pouic feeling asserts itself at tbe meeting of tbe Ali- 
India Congress Committee and in response to it tbe right to regulate 
individual civil disobedience, aggressive and defensive, hitherto 
vested in Provincial Committees is restored to them. Soon after 
this Mahatma Gandhi goes to gaol, leaving behind a strict injunction 
igainet demonstration of any kind whatever. Tbat injnnetion is 
too sacred to be disregarded but tbe modification of tiie Bardoli 
resolution secured at DeUii pfovides a wide enough outlet for tbe 
pent-up feelings of the people as well as foil opportunity for a 
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itnonom proMeotion of the oonetmotire progranne. That oatlet 
ia aflaetnalljr doaed hy the Working Committee almoit immediately 
sffer llahatmaji’e ioearoeration and the coneenion gradgingly made 
at Delhi ie praetioally withdrawn by the grate warning to Provineial 
Committeee (dictated no dunbt by eonsiderationa of the higbeat 
produce at that particular juncture) " againat any haaty uae of the 
poweta conferred upon them in reapeot of individual civil diaobedi* 
enee, whether defenaive or aggreaaive.'* The worker whoae eeal 
waa tempered with a love of excitement finda bimael! ill at eaae 
with what he conaidera to be the humdrum part of the work 
and takea little intereat in it. The worker 6red with a genuine 
enthuaiaam aharpened by the love of the work for ita own aake falk 
an eaay prey in the handa of the police who pick him op wherever 
he ia found carrying on bia innocent activitiea, under one of tba 
convenient aeetioua of the Code of Criminal Procedure or even 
without the trouble of appearing to act under colour of law. The 
All-India Committee again meeta at Lucknow and finding it to be 
the general aenae in the country that a atep forward ahoold be 
taken appointa tbia Enquiry Committee to go into the queation 
and report on the aituation after a full inveatigation. The country 
now awaita a proper lead from tbe All-India Committee. Tbia ia 
one aide of the picture. 

Position of the Government 
77 . Tbe Government miatakea tbe Bardoli reaolution aa a aign 
of weakneaa and interpreting tbe modification made at Delhi aa an 
index of tbe waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi laya violent 
handa upon him. It ia further encouraged by tbe calm and quiet 
atmoaphere which prevails after the arrest to accelerate tbe speed 
as well as the severity of repression, making it almost impossible 
in many provinces for any constructive work to be peacefully done. 
Knowing full well that such enforced quiet can never secure tbe 
contentment of tbe people, it hopes, after tbe manner of all alien 
and despotic Governments, to keep them under its heel by terrorism, 
and there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, the 
military and tbe armed police are in evidence everywhere. Tbe 
members of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning petted 
and pampered, having under repeated trials been found sadly 
wanting in influence over tbe people are now relegated to the 
position which is theirs under the Reforms and treated with scant 
courtesy, little short of otter contempt. When scolded in tbe 
eonneii chamber f<w exeroiaing their undoubted rights, even under 
the shadowy Reforms, their loyalty to the constitution, so dear to 
them, auggeata a meek submiaaion to further castigation in tbe ante* 
chamber of the Oovemmen^ House aa a fitting expiatiou for their 
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ftUanpt ftk iodepeadenoe and a j^radeot move to Mean a frath loaM 
<d Ufa* The Ooveroinent baaed oo pbyaioid might and inoapablo of 
rapogniaing (ba aziatanea in tba nniaaraa of a anparior foroa triaa 
to baKava that non eo^^paration Kaa proatrata at ita faat. Tba 
naoaaaitjr for permitting ita spoilt ebild, tba eouiioillor, ooeaaionaKp 
to tread on ittf toea haring tbns diaappaared and with it tba 
daairabilitjr to tpara the rod, it raminda him that bia 'proapaeta * 
depend on ita own good will, eopbemiatieally daaoribad aa the good 
will of tba British I^ationand dismisses him with a broad hint that 
ha might do worse than aaquiesee in the legislation desired by it. 
After these aobierementa it makes an effort to settle down bat feeh 
uneasy at the near approach of tba new elections and reidizing that 
tba non*eo operator has the support of the country behind him 
threatens him with terrible oonaeqnenees if be dared to wreck the 
reforms. Convinced in its heart of hearts that the iion-co operator 
is not made of the soft material found in the composition of the 
obsequious councillor, the Oovernment also awaits the decision of 
the All'India Committee for its own purpose — the forging of new 
weapons to meet tba new situation. This is the other side of the 
picture. 

No Change for its own Sake 
78. There is a general demand for some decisive step without 
any definite suggestion as to the direction in which it is to be 
taken. We fear that such a vague demand is consciously or sub* 
consciously based on the single desire to enthuse the worker, who 
without oaring to consider the immense potentialities of the Bardoii 
resolution has allowed his zeal to abate. We may say at once that 
we are not influenced by any such desire and our answer to it is to 
be found in the following words of Mahatma Gandhi : — 

"Some friends argue that in order to continue the struggle the 
people need some stimulant. No person or nation can ba kept alive 
merely upon stimulants. We have bad much, too much, of it latterly. 
And the antidote now is a depressant, If therefore depression 
follows the cessation of all aggressive activities and people forsake 
os. It would not <ply not hinder our. cause but help it. Then we 
shall not have to shoulder the responsibility for a Cbauri Cbaora. 
mien we should go forward with a steady step without any danger 
of having to look hack, if however we can survive the depression 
and keep the peoj^e with us, we shall have positive proof that the 
people have eanght the message of non-violence and that the people 
ihe at capable of doing eon^nwtive work as they have shown them- 
aelvee oop^e of ddng destraetive work. Whatever the resnilt, the 
present earitMnent most he lAatod at any cost.” — Fewng 
WwAihdjm 
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14 XIm step to b« taken must tbenfoi^ be one oelled for by tbe 
ijpMJ need of tbe boor and not merely to satisfy tbe desire for a 
emmte hoiretrer general it may be. 

OaoisiVB Stbp Nbkord 

79. Tbe evidenoe giren before us sbow that there is not only a 
general desire but a pressing need for some form of oivil disobedi* 
enoe to be adopted, without wbioh it is diffioult to adranoe the eons* 
truotive work and carry on tbe normal aotieities of tbe Congress 
in tbe face of the determined opposition set up by the Oorernmeot 
at every step. There is a very large number of witnesses who 
believe- in oonstruetive work both on its own merits and as a means 
of preparing tbe people for mass civil disobedience. Tbe majority of 
these consider the immediate adoption of defensive individual civil 
disobedience in some form on a large scale to be oeovssary for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work. Only a few can think of tbe 
constructive programme as a thing apart from mass civil disobedience 
and quite sufficient in itself for tbe ultimate attainment of Swaraiya. 
Fewer still have any hope of tbe suececs of the eonstroctive 
programme without tbe adventitious aid of individual civil disobedi* 
ence, offensive or defensive, from time to time as occasion arises. 
Then we have a class of witnesses who while they fully appreciate 
tbe importance of constructive work do not believe in it as an 
essential step either towards civil disobedience or tbe attainment 'of 
Swarajya. it will thus be seen that the need for some definite 
action is clearly established. The only question is what is to be the 
nature of that action and which of the various proposals made is 
the most suitable. 

Stringent Test of Prbparbdness 

80. We shall first taka mass civil disobedience which is speeifi* 
eally mentioned in tbe resolution of the All-India Committee passed 
at Lucknow. 

The first and the moat important general observation to be 
made is that if tbe stringent tests laid down by tbe All India Con* 
gross Committee in tbe resolution passed at Delhi on tbe 4th No* 
vember 1921 are to be applied, no province, district or tabsil in 
India, esraept perhaps Bardoli which was at one time declared to be 
ready, is fit for mass civil disobedience. It. cannot be said of any 
district or tahsil that “therein a vast majority of the population 
have adopted full Swadeshi or are clothed out of cloth band*spoa 
and band- woven and believe in and practise all tbe other items 
non-co-operation." If the neeessi^ or propriety of this test were 
not qnastioMd we should not have felt justified in porsnii g this 
questioo any further* Bat we find there is a body of opinion 
7 
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i|MNrf»Il]r In Bengal which, while it ettcehes doe importeoee to the 
dMcebili^ of fiilftlUng the eonditiooi Idd down, does not regard them 
M aeeentiel lot e reeort to civil diiobedieoce. In view of tbie we abdl 
refer briefly to the evidence eddoeed before oc. 

GhntBRAL Mass Civil DisoBspiraroB 
81. A reference to Appendix Yil will ebow onr general 
eleiMifloetioB of witneseei on tbie and other important pointa. Of 
tbe variooa forma of civil diaobedience refenred to above what ia 
known aa general maas civil diaobedience ineloding tbe non>payment 
of tazea baa fpniid only foor atannob aopportera (Groop A) oot of 
tbe 866 witneaaea we have examined and 93 others who have cob- 
mitted written opinions only. It is hardly neceisary to examine the 
gronndt on which these four gentlemen think that tbe country is 
ripe to embark opon a campaign of auoh vast magnitode. The 
principal factor in determining tbe readiness of the people at 
large to resort to any partienlsr form of civil disobedience is tbe 
readiness of tbe chief workers who have to bear tbe whole brunt 
of directing tbe campaign ; and if we can And no more than four 
persons in all India to shoulder the responsibility we think we can 
without examining their evidence in detail safely ask the country 
to wait. 

General No-Tax Campaign 

82 We then have two groups of witneues (B and C) number- 
ing three and five respectively. The first of these advice tbe immedi- 
ate launching of a general no-tax campaign throughout tbe country 
but would not break any other laws ; and the second advocate 
the adoption of immediate mass civil disobedience limited to parti- 
cular laws and taxes only. What we have just, said about the first 
group of witnesses applies with equal, it not greater force, to tbe 
evidence given by these gentlemen and it is unnecessary to notice 
it further. Of tbe remaining 447 witnesses 9 (Group G) are against 
mass civil disobedience in any form on principle apart from tbe 
readiness or otherwise of tbe people to undertake it, and tbe rest 
with tbe exception of a few who have offered no evidenee on tbe 
point have givlM it as their considered opinion based on personal 
knowledge that tbe country is not yet ready to embark on general 
mass civil disobedience at present. Many of these fatter class 
estimate the time requisite for tbe necessary preparation of tbe 
district or province which they come from at varying periods from 
6 bumiIAs to fi ycara or more. 

CotNfRV Not Ready 

In view of the recommciiditipn wc arc going to make mi the 
wbtdc snldiet of dvil disobedience wc do net fcerealled ufion to 
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wiktx into febeM tpaenUtioot* il k cMogii <0 tkU km Iktittt 
flpyw iry it mot nadig ol pm m i h fmi0tUk$ §munl mm ekU Hm MUm 
or a gimalim-iaK campaign in Mif PmimmJ)kMd, 

Lihitbd Mam Gim OncMiDtiNaB 

83. The qaestioD of edqptiDg aeae d? il dieobodieme in refer* 
enee to n pertieoler lew end order or eome loeel or imvineiel teai. 
0.g., the Cheokideri-tex in Bengd etende on e different foolini 
end eennot be decided on fenerel eoneideretionB. It ie obdone 
thet e eitoetioD mey enddenly derebp in e pertienler beeHlgr 
demending en immediete reecrrt ' to dvil dieobedienee of thie nntnif 
by pereone thorongbly prepered for it. No herd end feet rale een be 
bid down for enoh en emergency end it moat in ell ceeee be left to 
the Provineiel Committee to permit each civil dieobedienee efter 
fully eetiafying itedf of the nig ency of the eeae end the reedineee of 
the peopb concerned to anffer ell the cooeeqneneee with perfect non* 
videnee. 


Dbtbmsivb Imoividual Civil Diaobboibmob 

84. We next come to individuel civil dieobedienee. The 
weight of evidence preponderetea in favour of the type known aa 
"defeneive” which cbima no leaa then 243 euppoftera who are reedy 
to make e beginning at once. Out of tbeae 112 ere equally atrong 
in favour of the aggreaaive form. There ere 161 othera who favour 
both forma but ere not quite ready for en immediate reaort to dther. 
Laatly there are 9 who are oppoacd to both in principle. Thia abort 
analyaia will ahow that the Delhi resolution of the 24tb — 25tb 
February last orystelizes the general effect of this evidence on the 
subject end fully meets the wishes of ell the witnesses, except the 
9 last mentioned. In permitting both aggreaaive end defensive 
individual civil disobedience generally in all provinces it satiafiee 
the general demand for it, and in aubjecting it to the previouf 
aanction of the Provincial Committeea it brings those, who ere 
ready to begin at once, into line with those who Me not, for it 
leaves the question of readiness or otherwise to the decision of the 
Provincial Committee. 

But the Delhi resolution of the 24th>->25th February applies 
only to individual civil disobedience and cannot include mam civil 
disobedience even in the restricted form which as we have pointed 
out above most also be left to the discretion of the Provinetel Com* 
mittee. On a review of all the evidence and the cireomstanees of the 
country it seems to ns that the best course would be to restore Besq* 
lotion II passed by the Alblndia Congress Committee at Delhi on this 
4th— >8di Novemter which gives Provincial Committeiee all. the powers 
Mooesary to determioe upon a retort to Mvttditobedieoce of ooy ki|f9 
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vbii^ver Bitd eanoal Raablotion 1, ol. I, pMted on 24th— 2fffeh 
P . hniii^ ro the eziient it oohfliote with the eerlier reeoltttioo with 
(*t*n reservation that general maas efvil dieobedienoe ie not pennlerible. 

Working Cokhitticr Resolution Explained 

* 88. We wi|ih here to make it perfectly clear that the warning 

uttered by the Working Committee on the 17tb. 18th March last 
at Abmedabad was never intended to restrain a Provincial Com* 
mittee from permitting individoal civil disobedience, aggressive or 
deleiifive, if the conditions laid down were folly satisSed. That 
warning bad specipl reference to the very critical period of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest and even then was directed against the “hasty use 
of powers.” Now that the country has aoceessfully emerged from 
the greatest trial of endurance and self*eontrol it could be subjected 
to by remaining thoroughly non-violent at the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the great leader of the movement, the warning of the 
Working Committee has spent its force though of oonrae a “hasty 
use of powers” is always to be avoided. 

Illegal Orders Not Binding. 

86. Having regard to the determination of the Government, 
as evidenced by the action of its subordinates, to suppress every 
activity of the non-co-operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly 
of opinion that the normal work of the Congress should not be 
allowed to suffer under any eiroomstanoes by reason of any illegal 
orders that may from time to time be issued. The point we wish 
particularly to emphasize is that there is nothing wrong or illegal 
in the prosecution of the constructive programme as laid down at 
Bardoli and reaffirmed at Delhi and that any orders designed to 
interferlB with the carrying out o* that programme under the cloak 
of law can only be cbaracteriaed as dishonest and can have no 
binding force whatever. Disobedience of such orders is not civil 
disobedience. 

Can Be Rightfully Disobeyed 

87. It is evident that e law or order to have any binding 
effhot most be legally in force and applicable to the given case ; if 
it is not, there is no sanction behind it and there can be no question 
of civilly disobeying what is ipto facto void. On the noutrary, it 
would V the legal right of the most law-abiding dtieen in the 
world to ignwe and disregard It altogether if it interferes with bis 
business or the performanee of bis doty. For exgmple, the Criminal 
La# Amendment Act, Part 11, can only apply to a district or 
province if a proper uotiffcatfed, dedsring certain associations with- 
ip the diatriet or province tolm nnlawfpl, is doty promulgated \if 
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ooii^ouot ratiifiriijr. SappoM tueli aoUfioatioD itnok iMM4«ari 
if iMnad i« not in aceoidanoe with low, thno enn obviowlp bo on 
(mae» nndor the Aot. Than are good naaona lor holding that the 
ootidoatiooa iatood by the Bengal and U. P. Goraronent wain not 
aoeording to law. Again, taha tkn 0017 ^moob ndanaad aaetioo 144 
of the Coda of Criminal Proeadora wi^ta ia applkabla only to 
argent oaaaa of noiaanoa or apprehandad danger and raqniraa aartoin 
la^ formalitiaa, the obaervanoa of whieh ia aaaantial. Bvan whan 
all the formalitiaa are duly eompliad with it haa only temporary 
effaat within raaaonabla boanda. It ia wall known that a lama 
pnoantaga of the ordara iaauad under thia aaotion wore whol^ 
without juriadiotion and abaolutaly void, not a few being aetnally 
diahonaat. No law haa, to uaa the langnaga bf Mahatma Oandldi 
bean more '*pro8titatad to aarva the baaa anda^* of the authoritiaa 
than tbia aeetiou. Wa given the Appendix VllI (not printiad) the 
judgment of the Judicial Commiaaionar of Oudh in a typical oaaa of 
thia nature. It ia no matter for aurpriaa that even after and in apita 
of thia judgment, and in Oudh itaalf, ordara of the nature bald to be 
invalid by the higbaat Court in the provioea contiouad to be paaaad 
and were complied with in the belief that noo-oomplianoa would 
amofint to civil diaobadience which had not bean aanatioiad the 
Provincial Congraaa Committee. The general impreaaion aautog 
a large aaotion of workara and Congraaamen ia that they would bo 
raaoriiog to civil diaobadianea if they refuead to comply with any 
order of a magiatrate or of the Pcdioa, good or bad, and it ia tbia 
impreaaion which haa hampered Congraaa work on the one band and 
aooantuated the demand for the eommaueemant of mam civil dia* 
obadianoa on the other. The “prohibited public maatinga** manlimi* 
ad in the example given in the note appended to the raaolution of 
the AlModia Congraaa Committee muat be taken to mean auch 
meatinga aa bad been prohibited by a lawful wdar paaaad I7! 
competent authority ; otbarwiaa no queation ol dvil diaobadianea, 
mam or individual, aggramiva or defenaive, could pomibly ariaa.. 
But tba omiaaion of thia qualification, probably due to the obvioua 
nature of it, baa eauaad miaconoeption. d^e, thenfartt to maJeo 
it verftdly cUar that citil diuMienee, oe tw eenmfw if, Mat tuttiny 
tokaUotr to do icith UUgal orders and that it is the indiipUtalAs right ^ 
eoerp eitiosH io break thm at wiU. At the aame time wa muat not be 
undaratood to advocate tba breaking ol theaa ordera by 111 petaooa 
and at all timaa without rafarenea to the axiganeiaa of thacaaa. Wa 
fully racogniaa that it ia difficult for tboaa who ara not lawyara to 
form a correct opinion about the validity or otbarwiaa of partienlar 
orders, and would tberafora odviaa a raferance to the- Pruvineial 
Cpmmittea before action ia taken by individuala. In oil such cwai 
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th» FmlmUl CoumUtm wmti do wtU Jo indieate fk* Umo oh whieh 
tdomaeUom map He /aim and further io make it dear uhera thep are 
ud ri rkag oiml ditobedeeuoe or merely non-ohiervanee of on diegal order. 
k ia not tlie om* that all orden noder i^etion 144 are ioTalid ; if 
that ware Motion 144 would bo raperflaooa whieh it oertainly ii 
not. Wohatro tboagbt it neooMary to drew attention to this point 
with a view to remove a general misoonoeption and to make it clear 
that oor proposals in regard to civil disobedience do not apply to 
illegal and invalid orders which stand on a different footing 
altogether. 

We trust that when these points are made clear there will be 
no further diffionlty in adopting the right coarm whenever the normal 
activities of the CongroM are interfered with. 


CHAPTER VI 

ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
Part I 

Vieue of Sriputs Kaetwri Ranga Iyengar, M. A. Ansari and 
Jiajagopalackariar. 

88. Three of onr esteemed colleagues have recommended the 
removal of the boycott of Councils from the non-co-operation 
programme. We regret we cannot agree to this conclusion. After 
the committee’s tour was concluded, at its sitting at Patna on the 
16th August there was a full consultation among the members and 
resolutions were\ recorded on the various points at issue and on this 
question of entry into Councils all the members except one recorded 
their opinion against any change in the existing programme. But 
on the 7th October, when the committee met at Delhi to pass their 
report to the All-India Congrese Committee, it transpired that two 
of the members had .reconsidered their position, and that the 
committee upp equally divided uver this question. Hence it has 
become necessary for os to record our views separately. We have 
not had the advantage of persuing the portion of the report record- 
ing the opinion of our esteemed colleagues whieh is in the courM 
of j^paration, though they have explained their main reasons and 
obnelusions orally to us., 

Entry INTO CouMOiLS a Betboorbssion. 

89. The pMposal into the Councils, in whatever form* 

involves a distinct vioktion of the principle of Non-co-operation 
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•od • dear departure from the poliejr of the Congreaa whioh wee 
ittengttrated in the Oaloatta Special Senion and waa re-affirmed at 
Nan>or and Ahmedahad. The atrikinc aneoeaa irhieh attended the 
eerrjing out of thia part of the Non-Go^>peration programme through* 
oat the eonntry haa already been deacnbed in Chapter IV. It ia in 
mr opiidon a vei^r unwiae poliey to^abandon thia item of the Non* 
Co*operation programme inatead of deriaing auitable meaaarea to 
faring about even more rtriking reanlta in the entaing eleetiona. The 
Lagldatire Goaneih are the ioatitntiona on whieh the Ooverament 
ehiefljr reliea for ita atrengtfa and prestige. To enter the Conneila 
f*o«r eroald be a retrogresaion in the policy of the Congress, and 
would enable CkMrernment to regain ita lost prestige. 

*' Not the least enoonraging sign of the present aftoatioii,** said 
Sir George Lloyd, the Gktvernor of Bombay, in fais addrees to bis 
Legislative Council on the 21at September last, “ is the bet that In 
several parts of the eouniry some of those political gvoops who were 
oooe adherents of the non no operatioe programme and of the boycott 
of the maehinery of responsible Government are now, if romour 
speaks truly, coming round to a view favourable to the Couneils 
and have decided in future to prosecute their political aims tbrongh 
the Boiistitutional micbinery expressly set op for that purpose. 
This is a distinct step in advance and is itself a valuable testimony 
to the ever increasing prestige of the Reformed Councils.’* 

On the other hand, the effect of the proposal on the people ia 
well brought out in the evidei.ce of Mr. Santanam : — 

Haeimji — Q. Uoes yonr Committee think it uiefnl to go into the Conncils f 
A, We have not disrnBBed the question in the Committee. 1 think the very 
discussing of the question will be liarmful to our country and to non*co> 
operation. 

Q. What is the harm ? 

A. The people w<ll begin to think that out movement has faiird. And this 
wiU be a blot on our movement, if we discnsi going into the Oonncils, then 
there is no need of non-co-operation. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Miara is of the same opinion , — 

Hakimji— Q. Do you think going into the Conncils will have a very bad 
effect on the public mind ? 

A. Certainly. 

Dr. Pattabbi Sitarammayya (andhra)’s opinion is seen below ,— * 

A. I am oonvlneed that the Government will not be br»‘nght to Its kneee 
tbrongh the Councils. Deadlock will fail. We know what weapons Govern- 
ment have. 

PABomi— Q. Yon say that even If the Congrees were to pass a resolntioa 
'permitting entry into Councils, public opinion would not snpport it t 

A. They wonld simply view it ns n fall of the Gongrem and fa'lnre of 
Mon*oo*operation. 
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Q.~l«ea If MAhAtmA QAadM htauetf wen to pet it befon thtm ? 

A.^Thqr would otill oonoklef thut nou'eo^peiAtion hoe fAtled. 

C!ouktrt Ginbrallt Against Entry 

90. Throagbont the eoantry in oar tonr it wm eloarly broagbt 
borne to uo that pnblie opinion wae strongly agAinit any obAoge 
in tbe CongreM iwograinine of boyeott of Coanefle. Eton in Poona, 
Nagpur and Akola, MAfauratbtra leaders wbo were in favour of entry 
into CSouiMiU admitted that their proposal would receive very little 
support in publio meetings. In tbe evidence which has been 
adduced before this Opmmittee the witnesses who gave evidence on 
the subject are elassifiibd ip the following manner : — 

Nomber of witnesses. 


Against entry into nonncils ... ... ... 802 

Againat entry into Oonneils but for enntsstine elections ... 1 

For entry Into f^onneils only if Fatwa is revoked ... 8 

For entry into Connells it civil disobedience is abandoned 

or not lannched tor the present ... ... 5 

For removal of ban and making entry optional ... 7 

For entry into Oonneils with Congress mandate ... 28 

For entj^ into Connoils with majority only ... ... 18 

For entry into Connoils even in a minority ... ... 1 1 

For entry into Connoils for total obstrnot<on ... ... 16 

For entry into Connoils for responsive en>nperation ... 88 

For entry into Connoils for ntilfsing Connoils as they are... 86 

For entry into Connoils and tnnning elections by Congress 4 

For entry into Connoils and miming eleotions by individual 

effort sea sss Bss ss# X 

For entrv into Connoils for responsive nfln>eoH>peration ... 8 


It will be seen that witnesses wbo are against entry into the 
Ckmucils form an overwhelming majority. Taken by provinces, in 
seventeen the minority of witnesses are overwhelmingly against 
entry into councils, while only in two, tbe opposite view is supported 
by a small majority. There is no>doabt that the country generally 
is against entry into the Connoils. 

Nieglioiblr Number Fob Total Obstruction 
91. ll^th reference to thCobjection that entry into Councils 
will be a violation of the policy and principle of non oo*operatioo, 
our eplleagnes maintain that, their proposal is not open to that 
ohaiTce, as they would go into the Councils with the sole object of 
wrecking the reforms, strictly ruling ont. all minor benefits. Their 
proposal is to recommend to the All-India Congress Committee 
that " tbe time has o^nae to carry the fight into the councils on 
lines of strici Nonmo-cRMration, vus.. for the purpose of wrecking 
the reforms. This tbs^ to achieve by a total obstruction.*’ 

^is very proposal was fully dtseussed at the Special Session of 
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CoDgnm held at Gelentta io September 1920 end wee rejeoted. 

the witoeeiea exemioed. bj oe, wbo fevoor entry into ooanoiU, 
only 15 ere for total obetratioo, the reet would utiliee the Oouneile 
fo aome way or other. It ia oeedleee to emphaeiae the fact that the 
propoaal of our ooUeaguea atmida ahonr of aopport from all but an 
extremely negligible number of Congreaamen in the country, and 
ia treiy different from the poaition taken up by the leadera like 
Meaara. Kelkar, Aney and otbera who 'have been agitating for the 
removal of the boycott of eouncila for aometime paat. Dr. Mooide 
(Nagpur) atated that he ia not for a policy of total obatrnction at 
once but would have mandatea from Congreaa from time to time. 
He wonid vote with the Government for beneficial meaaurea : — 

Mb. S. Eabtubi Rakga Iybngab — Q. — Yoa said yoa have no objection to 
Ministers being appointed from among the uon-cu*operation party in the 
i!oanciU ? 

Db. Mookjb — A.— N< it only hare I no objection, bot I wonid wish that 
they shonld be scdeoteci from onr party. 

Q — Rnt the Minister is ex|iecfed to cooperate with the Rxeentive Govern* 
ment in many respeots ? 

A. — He may co-operate so long as ho obeys the Congress mandate. There 
is no barm in that. 

Mr. Abbyankar (Hagpor) also would not obstrnct all measures of Govern* 
meflt bnt only the harmful ones. 

Mr. Kelber (Poona) leaves the same impression in his ansitrero. 

Pakditjx — Q.— -Do yon wish to go into the Councils to co-operate or non- 
eo*operate ? 

Mb. KeIiRab— a.*— T o non*co*opc*rate in the sente of resisting whenever 
possible. If it is a beneficial mea<»nre I would not oppose it. 

Evidence Of Pro-Counoil Witnesses 

The evidence of Mr. A. Rarigaewami Iyengar (Madras), Mr. 
Ram Das (Andhra) and Mr. Satyamurti (Madras) is also of the 
same character. 

P AUDIT ji^Q.— Bnt the whole queetion and the principal reason for not 
going into tne Councils is that yon will, by enterning the Councils, be frittering 
away your energies on side issues and little things, and lose sight of the real 
objective. 

Mb. BVNOABWAifi lYBNGAB— A.— My own feeling is that by doing these 
little things in the Conncils, we will be very much assisted in the Congress 
work than otherwise. 

MB. G. Eajagopalachabiab— Q.— 1 am aeking yon what yon will 
recommend me to do if I stand for a seat in the Cuunoil. Am 1 to move 
proposals in connection with subjects such as education and land revenue f 

A— In so far ae they are intended to carry out the Congiess programme 
and for the removal of injnstiee. 

Q .— If good meaenree are brought by Government and are opposed on ac- 
count of party or vested interesU, shall we strengthen the hands of Government t 

A.— We onght to support the Government ia pieveatteg the evil. 

^^We shcmld iwt tite np an attitude of total obstruonon t 

o.—Ho. 
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Mr. ▼. Bam Dia*t (Andhra) opiaion is that *^people abonM ant go late Ihe 
Ooaacils for the parpose of ematiog a deadloek. Mj view is that Cwgressmen 
who foter iaio the Conaeils sbodd not defrat the reform scheme bat shoald 

woik it I will help the Ootemment if they want to pam aaj good messare. 

1 will oppose, if they are going to pam any bad mrasare.” 

Mr. Satyamarti 

Mb. BAJAOOPAiiACHAaiAB^Q.— 1 bel^efo yoa are oat for total obstmotioa ? 

Mb Battawdbti— a.- 1 shall be for anythiay which kad as to Swarajya. 
I do not decide. 

Q.— 1 Wish to know whether anything more can be done by way of pledges 
or mandates t 

A.-«I think they degrade bamanfty. It realty promotes hypoeriej. I am 
not ill faronr of ^Oongfeps mandates or pledges from the Coancil candidate. 

Mb. Ksstvbi Uaxga Iibnoab — Q...T onwill takenp whatever measnre 
yoa consider necmsary in order to attain Swarajya, irrelpective of the principles 
of non-co*operatioh f 

A.— Yes, 

la contrast with these statemente, nnr oolleagaes bold that '*they wonld on 
no account whatever modify the totality of the obstruction by any compromise 
in he shape of responsive co-operation or responsive non-co-operation.” 

Chancrs of Majority Rrmote 

93. Notwithstanding the preponderating opinion of the Con- 
gressnaen to the oontrai^y, oar oolleegoee bold that a lead mast be 
given to the country in the direction of the entry into Councils. 
We cannot agree with them that it is proper thus to brush aside the 
opinion of the vast body of Congress workers and of the country at 
large. ^ It involves at the very outset a diversion of the public 
attention ftnd energy irom the oonstruetive programme to a campaign 
of Converting the vast botly of Congressmen to the new programme. 
The strong and overwhelming testimony of Congressmen is also 
important to show that if the proposal recommended by our 
colleagues is adopted, the ebanees are remote for obtaining snob a 
majority at the elections as is one of the essential conditions of the 
success of the mbeme. The constitution of seats in the Legislative 
Council with its^ class, eomrounal and special interests, renders it 
absolutely impossible to secure a majority sufficient to create dead- 
locks in the manner contemplated. Moreover even if the non-eo- 
operators sueeeed in getting into the Counoils in large numbers it is 
highly imprj|ioti<Mble to obtaining Congress mandates with reference 
to their action in the Councils and to secure effective discipline. 
We should not forget the words of Lala Lajpat Rai in his speech 
at the special Seasion of the Congress at Calcutta - 

••there is a great deal nf force in what Hahatna OandhI raid that in all 
these Oonnoils there was an insidions poison which might demoralise our men 
who (to to these Conneils. There is a great deal of aheolnte truth in this. I 
know from aetnal experience that maigr of my noble friends, whose patriotism 
I do not diapnte, whnsa high motives 1 have no reason to qnestioo, have had 
t>i»ir patriotism and their aatlonalinn poisoned by going these OonnoOs.*' 
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The foUowing eztiaett from the evidenee will Ulnetrote the 
dlffienltiee referred to ebore : — 

Pandit Habkaban Natb Mbwa (U. P.) 

Pabditji— Q.— O e prineiple 70a m* egetMt going into the Oonneile. Fn»i 
thn pnatkel point of view, prineiple npert, db jon think thnt the only eonditlone 
npen whieh BOtt*eo<opMntori enter tiie Oonneile ain meet difflenlt it not 
impoieibie to he perforoMd t 
A.-Yei- Thiiieit. 

Ehinbmt Lbadbbs Dibquautibd 

94. A large namber of non eo-operatora ioelndiog the moat 
emioeat laoderi, Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothere, Lain LeJpat 
Kai; Maolaaa Abdul Kalam Asad, Mr. Takdh Hiwao, Maolana 
Ahdnt Btq^eed Sharar, Panifit Smitaoam, Mr. ^tendra Lai Baoerji. 
Mr. Sbjam Sondar CbakraTartr, Mr. George Joeepb, Mr. Jawabarlel 
Nahm, Mr. Kriehoa Praaad Sen Gupta, Mr. Purshottamdae Tandon, 
Or. Yacadarajola Naido, Mr. Sbankerlal Banker and many others 
of our best man — are disqualified under the rules by reason of 
SMitenees passed on them. We are of opinfoo that so long as the 
ruts is maintaiiMd it will be ineonsistent with self respeet and 
dignity for non oo operators to think of entering into the Couneils. 
Pilbiie opinion in this respect is well reflected in the following 
extract from the evidence of Babu Rigendra Prasad : — 

Panuitji— Q. — We have been lighting tor the take of telf-Kspeet. Having 
regard to the fact that there is disqnaiitieatioa attached to some of the workers 
becaue they have been convicted by British Coarts and sentenced to periods ot 
imprisonment lot over six mouths, is it consistent with si^n'tesp«*ot to go into 
sneb Councils and send only taeb people as ate not so disqualiSed and to submit 
to the disqualification by sending those who are not disqualified f 

A.— It would he cowardice to go, and 1 use tbs word for want of a stronger 
term. 

Oath and N. C. O.Pbinciplks Violated 

95. In our opinion entry into the Councils for the avowed 
purpose of obbtructing all measures whether good or bad and of 
wracking the reforms ie obnozions to the prineiple and the spirit 
of the movement ae ccreeived by its great leader. When the 
proposal was dieouesed in 1920 Mahatma Gaodbi deiweeated it 011 
the groond that it was not a good and honest policy to get entranoe 
into an inatitution in order to wreck it. Further, every member is 
required to take the oath of allegiance which ioclodes a solemn 
promise faithfully to discharge the duly upon which be is ubrnt 
to enter.” No eoneeientions peteou can sfai.d for election with the 
avowed olgeet oi wreeking th'. institution and take sneh an oerh, 
and except by casuistry w mental reservation can fen! jnsti^ed in 
adopting sneb a eouraa. lo^fleeriminute oistrootion will be » 
manifest violation of tbs oath, and it should be repellant to every 
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•ioeef« l>«1i6Ter {o tba batie prineiplet of tiie Doo-eo-fvention iboto* 
aent, wbiob bM bitbeeto boon ooi^oetod op a high moral |daoe. 

Emtbt into CtouNoiLs Futile 

96. It ii naedlna to itata that tbe powers reserved by the 
OoTeriiment under tbe Aet and Boles are soflBeieot effeotively to 
pravcnt any deadleoks that may be attempted and to oeeroome all 
kinds of obstruetion. They eaii also make further roles to meet 
epeb eontingenoies. end to prevent tbe entry of non-oo^perators 
with tbe deelared objeot. not of oonstitotiooal opposition but of 
wrecking the veyy institution. Tbe Oovernment wtmld have no 
eomponetion to exerdse its ppwer in all these respects. It has 
been expressly deelared at the time of tbe passing of tbe Act that 
the exerdse of such powers should not be deemed abnormal. It is 
contended that to force tbe Government to exerdse such powers 
and to reduce tbe administration to naked Civil Service rule wcwld 
expose tbe real ebaraetw of the Govwnment and further tbe ends 
of non-co-operation. We may, however, point out that the Govern- 
ment can well maintain that they have no other course open to 
them to meet tbe extraordinary situation created by os. We should 
not be uPderstood to say that it is wrong or immoral to wreck the 
reform scheme or tbe institution oeated thereunder. One of tbe 
obfeots of the non co-operation movement is to attain this very end ; 
but it should be achieved from outdde and by our own efforts and 
nut by tbs tortuous method proposed. The scheme appears to us 
fntilo and an unworthy expedient' to be adopted by our great 
National Assembly for the attainment of Swaraj. 

Failuke of Oiakghy Albesdy Proved 

97. Whore is tbe need for the non-ooH>perators to exert their 
energies to enter the Couodis, in order to wreck tbe Beforms when 
they already stand exploded 1 It has been abundantly shown during 
tbe last two years that the diarebical system is a complete failure 
and that tbe bvreauoreey is still all powerful. Meo of all shades 
of political thought are now agreed upon this view. There cannot 
be a clearer admission than that of Sir Valentine Chirol’s recent 
statement in the Tim 0 s, that tbe reforms '* have been largely nullified 
by tbe dishonest evasions to which recourse was had after tbe 
repression of tbe Pupjab Troubles of 1919.” 

C0N8TRVOTIVB Programme 

96. The constructive prt^amme of tbe Congress has rsoslvttd 
insufficient attention and re<ittires intensive effort, especially on 
the part of the leaders, to wng up tbe country to the level of 
j^eparedness for undertaking civil disobedience. A campaign /of 
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onfary into Cooneils at the pretenl tine would have the eertMn 
effect of relegating the oonetrootive progranme to the cold tbade 
of negleet. 

Responsive Co-Operation 

99. We have so far dealt with only the proposal suggested by 
our colleagues, of entering the Councils with the idea of totid 
obstruction. We have not referred to the proposals of responsive 
CO operation pot forward by tbe majority of those who advocate 
tbe removal of the boycott of the Councils. 

We are of opinion that they are all opposed to tbe principle of 
non-co operation and Involve the supposition that the movement 
has failed in its objective. This is a gross misreading of tbe 
situation. On tbe other band, all that we saw during our tour baa 
convinced os that within the short time it has been in operation 
the movement has obtained a 6rm bold among all classes of people 
throughout the country, that there is no lack of enthusiasm or 
willingness to sacriBce, and that they were already recovering from 
tbe effects of tbe general repression and tbe arrest and incarceration 
of their beloved and saintly leader. In our opinion tbe requirements 
of tbe situation are that tbe leaders ’ should earnestly and vigorously 
take up the working of tbe constructive programme even as Mabat* 
maji would have done if be bad been with us, without diverting 
public attention and energy of Congress workers by new proposals 
or reviving discarded schemes. 

We feel that schemes of obstruction and deadlocks will in 
course of time degenerate into ordinary co-operation. Tbe process 
of grading off is already indicated in the trend of thought of some 
of tbe witnesses who gave evidence in support of entry into councils. 

We caiuiot but express our apprehension that if tbe proposals 
are accepted tbe Congress will become of secondary importance 
and tbe electioneering organisations which will be brought into 
existence will assume undue importance. This transfer of prestige 
will be fatal to tbe national cause. 

Bad Blood 

100. Tbe building up of national solidarity, the conservation 
of resources, and tbe prevention of strife and discord are the need 
of tbe hour. Embroilment of tbe non-co-operators in the elections 
is sure to breed strife in their own ranks as well as with other 
classes of our countrymen. Inter-communal jealousies will be crea- 
ted and fomented, -t tid tbe bad feelings engendered by tbe elections 
are likely to affect prejudicially tbe more solid and enduring eons- 
tractive work which awaits tbe earnest attention of the CongtCii- 
men. Whether with tbe object of wreckiiig the Reforms or working 
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tlMMAlor wImii they we irwtb, tbe eatqr of tbo Bw-oo-openton 
iiiM v4l|e Cloaoeili ie oo uudesirAble step the prMent etage of 
tbe iiouHXH>pMo(ioo movemeot. Ae the OTidenee iMforo the Cjom* 
mitfeee bw dieeloaed, tbe feeliog in tbe ooaotry agniost it ie very 
etroitf. Tbe foUowing extract from tbe evidence of Baba fiiyendrs 
FamMAI (Bi^ar) repreMOta tbe opinion of tbe vast m^ority of non* 
ob operatore 

Q^Wich ngatd to eatijr into the Conneils yon state your opinion that 
It th iiii|NMHHble tu tnrttier Hm eonsttnotife prograiuaie ttiroi^ tbe Uonnoiis. 
Apart irom that what woald be tbe eHect oC a coaoge in tbe programme in jFoar 
o|HnitfU ui uiaK reepecti eappoeing we' pam a resolntiun in tbe AJJ- India CongrtBe 
vommittee allowing entry into tue Ouanciie. And if that part oi tbe CongrefeN 
renpitttiuu la mudibedf wuat wonid be tbe cllect 6i inch a modification on tbt* 
general body ol Congreeaiuetti in year opinion ? 

A.— 1 tuink it will bate demuratiaiug effect upon tbe general body. 

Q.^Uow 7 PleaBO eaplain. 

iin-^in tbia way. We bare been preaobing againat the Cooncila for tb^ec 
nearly two yeara, and now it ia not like tbe case of acboola where yon can 
keep qaieti oat it yon want to go into the councila, we have to preach to that 
effeoti and inooiffiatenoy in tbe two poaitiona will be ao marked and apparent 
ttiat It will bare a baa effect on tbe massea and alao on tbe general public. 

Q.— it will bare a bad effect. Do i understand you to aay we will ludf. 
their confidence 1 Wbat bad effects ? 

A.— that wjdl aUo be one ol the effects. 

Q.— Supposing we take great pains to explain to the people that for suujj; 
and aneb a reaaon we bare to change tbe prugramtae> suppoae we take a lot ot 
trouble orer tnat, can they get over it ? 

beliere it will nut be. possible to educate the public to that extent. 
At any rate not m tbe near luture. 

Q, — I'nen wbat if your new ? Forget all this. Snppoaicg the public wii) 
not be demoral tsed^don’t allow yourself to be mtloiiiced by this new bai 
antwer tndepeudcntly — wbat la your view as to whether our Congress organifea* 
tlunSf cur local and district organibations, should take part lu the elections it wtr 
allow entry Into tbe Conneiis put up candidates running about to get rotes Ac 
to bring tne voters to polling booths and so on, what is your view as to that 

As— it i can take tne analogy ot Municipal boards i think the running oi 
oandiuatea on behalf ot the Congress will create BAD Blood among the workers 
and also among the masses. 

Q.-*-Yun said, taking the analogy, ^you mean to say your experieuce as Vt 
wbat nas been uermitted about *audidateB for the Muincipal Cuauciis leads 
yon to this oondllision ? 

A.— Yevi that IS my experience uc Munioipilicies. In the Mnnicipilities 
some people nave taiM, others suoceeded. There has deen bad blood. In one or 
two? places ^be Congress Committee hare tried tor election of candidates tor 
^Uipcipilities. in bhagalpore it has succeeded and is going on very well, iu 
idirimpore it has tailed. 

' ' <2. —That IS to say It comes a personal matter ? 

•'"■■^.i-YesA 

: Q.«-*Oa account of personal matters, questions arise and create bad blood ' 
::,A.-Yes. 

y®br rieW| even if such a thing is allowed, is that tbe innuing of 
canffUbi^i canvassing Ac. should be kent out of Congress orgauisations ? 

'Yes. 
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Q. iMnnaefortheparpoMTOB wooldBatitAaillMtheoomeflir 

A. f would Bot. 

Q. Tet Borne other trIeiidB mighlBtudif IbeCoBgreiiperaiitB.BBdff the 
CongTOBB organiBatidBB also ate allowed to Uke mH in the eketioaB, wW woaM 
yoor attitode be In the CongreBB Committee f Would yon Bpeiid OongreBB fundi 
for this purpoee f 

A, I would not like to rote money tor4hiB esoendlture. 

Q. Would you like to terre on Buoh CommitteeB f SuopOBe a Bub^eommlttee 
is appointed for running candidateB you would not like to eerre f 

A. I would keep out of it perBonally. I would not like to Berre. 

Q. Tour own view is in th^B way many difflcultieB would arte br working 
suoh a programme ? 

A. Many difflcultieB would arte. For example in the oaee of Hunieipal 
candidateB them are differoncpB among the candidateB themnelreB. the Oongmee 
organiBBtion was not Btrong enough alwayB to get its own eandldate elected, and 
that led to friction with other people which hampered OongreBB work. I m ea n 
the work of the organisation. In the case of the councils 1 think thie will 
become intensified. 

Q. Would the work of enrolling members, collections tor the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund, etc. suffer by this ? 

A. Tilak Swaraj Fund colh*ctionB would certainly suffer. 

Q. Among the Congress Volunteers and workers will there intense 
difference of opinion in this matter ; 

A. There may be with regard to particular candidates In a particolar 
constituency the Congrea« organisations may like to run a rarticnlar candidate^ 
whereas the local workers might not like the candidate and there would be 
difference between the workers and the Congress Committee. 

Q. On the whole yonr opinion is against ibis ? 

A. Yes. 


Consolidation of National Forces- 

101. The political salvation of the people lies in different 
channels from those which have been established by an alien Govern* 
ment. The contest is a most nneqnalone between the non- co-operator 
and the Government if eondueted in the legisIaHve eooneila ai 
at present constituted. We feel that any ebanRe of onr programme 
is most inopportune at the present innetnre when Government is 
feeling sentely its moral defeat. What is required at this moment 
is consolidation of national foress through the oonstrnotiye programme 
and not controversial proposals leading to disintegration and disunion. 

Mahatsiaji's Words. 

102. Id eonelusion, we wish to draw attention to the memorable 
speech delivered by Mahatma Gandhi at the Caleutta Special Congress 
in September 1&20 in his final reply to the eritieisms levelled by 
Pandit Malaviya, Mr, C. R. Das, Mr. Jinnah and others. 

** I have eome to the final pivot, viz., boyoott of Oonaeils. I mast eoafesa 
that I have not yet heard a single argnment in favnnr of going to Conneils. All 
the argnmente that have np to now ^n advanced an : seeing that we have don* 
something throng^ these Comoils daring 85 years, seeing that the wformed 
Connell is leaUy in to Ml agitations (ediieli I admit,) we ai^ bs abfa» 
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if golag to the Oooueile. to pvelyn the OovernaMSt or the adeiiBietrettoD • 
the eeee mej be. la my hamble opiaioa, h » stodeat of Xnglito Hutoijr, I heee 
foaad, aad it is a preetieel maxim adopted ia Soglito peblio life, that every 
iaetitatioa tbrivee on obetiaotion. 

e « ' • • • 

** it is my firm opinion that the serviees the paUio men waat to render ean 

be rendered better ontsUe the Coanoils rather than inside. 

♦ * ♦ • « • 

** What it the lecret of the great power of the late Lohamanja in the 
oonntrj ? Do yon tnppote that if he had gone to the Oonnoil he wonld have 
eaefoited that power over the millioat of India ? 

« « V « V 


** What do these Connells mean f The simple test I will ventnre to present 
to yon and the leaders .is the two wrongs that we are come to consider^ the 
Ehil^fat and the Pan jab, Du yon believe that by going to Conuod and engaging 
in the debates there yon can pr>Miaoe a direct impreesion npon the British 
Ministers and secnie a revision of the Tarkish t<*rmB and re|»entance on account 

of the Pnnjab affairs 7 There are many other points, Imt I would rpiteratc two 

things. The public will not understand unr fine distinctions, it will mean that 
iion-oo-operation must commence at the top, viz., iv» a binly iniscalh'd a represent- 
ative body, namely, the Reformed Conncil, and if rkie b^t mind of the conntry 
Tefusi s to associate with the Government even as the obstructionist, 1 promise 
that the Government’s eye will be opened. The condition is that thiisc who 
refrain will not go to sleep, bat move from one end of tbe country to ibe other 
end, bring etery grievance to the notice, not of the Government, hot of tbe 
public. And if my programme is carried out, tbe Congress will bi. going 
Ir 'm year to year and give pnblic expression to those grievances, so that the 
volnme of wrong ever increasing as it rolls, wdl iuftaaie tbe great nation to 
harbour, to conserve, ail its anger and its heat and transmute it into an 
irresistible energy.” 

M. A. Ansari. 

C. Rajagopalaobariar. 

S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. 


Allahabad, 
17th October. 1922 


CHAPTER VI. 

Part II 

W' 

Viem of Haiim Jjmal Khan, PandU Motilal NthruMnd 
^yt, V. J, Patti 

, Bbgrbttablr Absence op Unanimity 

103 . We join oar oolleagoes Syto. Ksetnii Rsn^ lyentar^ M^:;Ay 
Anuri and Rijagopalaobari ih expressing our deep regrefe that, 
it has not been possible to reach unanimity among the ttMobers on 
the impcHTtant subieot of running eleotione .«id entry into the 
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'|«gisUtive Co^Qoili. Oa Mwoont of tha aaftYofdaUs afmneo of 
Sjt« Bi|jagopaI«Dhariar owing to ill haidth from the earlier atagea 
<4 tha oonfaranoa of mambera and that of Hakim Ajmd Khan and 
Pr. Anaari owing to tha important Khilafat meetings at Delhi from 
tha later stages, these latter hare not bean able to meet the former 
for a final ezohange of opinions. Bat the qaestioo has bean 
tboroogbly disenssad first between all the members other than Syt. 
B^agepalaohtfiar and then between Syt. Kastari Range lyengM 
and Syt. B^agopalacbariar as representing one view, and Syts. 
V. J. Patel and Motilal Nehru as representing the other view. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole matter in all its 
bearings we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe to the 
opinion of our learned oolleaguas and have to record our views 
separately. 

Preliminary Con.sit)rration Op General Liner 

104. It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as confiden* 
tial the discussions held by the members of committees of enquiry 
among themselves with a view to arrive at an agreement as to what 
their report is going to be. This is essential ior a free disoussion of 
the subieot which the members are expected to approach with open 
minds, eager to convince and ready to be convinced. .Much as we. 
wished to adhere to this wholesome rule and avoid any reference to 
the various stages of the consultations among ourselves, we are 
ooostraioed by the refusal of our dissenting eoileagues to expunge 
the first paragraph from their note (para 103 ante) to say a word wi 
explanation. It is impossible for us to understand the object of 
their insistence on the retention of that paragraph, but if it is meant 
to show that we are going behind our settled convictions we refuse 
to plead guilty to the charge. We did not expect that the rough 
lines settled at the preliminary meeting of the members at Patna ior 
the first draft of the report would be dignified into “resolutions” of 
the Committee. It is only necessary to refer to the course which 
our deliberations subsequently took to show that at least two of our 
dissenting colleagues took the same view. The idea that our entry 
into the ‘Councils while many of our distinguished patriots and 
devoted workers were in duress vile, bad an important bearing on the 
larger issue of national self-respect and did not occur to the Commi* 
ttee till the very last stage of its sitting at Patna, where one of the 
members for the first time put a question to Babu Bejondra Prasad 
abont it on the 15th August. The question and its answer have 
been quoted and relied upon Iqr our dissenting eoileagues (See pegs 
77 ante.) The first oonsultation to settle the broad lines of ^ 
repOTt was held the next day and the sume mmnber laid great stress 
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OB die point inionttiag hU oolleagnM that h« bad gitao it moah 
anziona thought hot waa not at all aura aa to tho aomat attitnda 
to ha adopted. Tha pmot waa doly noted among otbata and Dr. 
Anaaii waa reqnaatad to prspara a draft of tha report. Tha mambaia 
than diapenad. 

Tbi First Cbanor 

106. Oo the 18^ Angost the aama member dianaad to meat 
Dr. Aiiaari while traralling and oommnnioated to him further oonti* 
derationa on the aohlart* it waa eve^itaally agreed that no dafnita 
raoommandatioti ahould for the preaent be made by tha Gommittea 
in regard to the whole qoeation of the entry of Non^eo-oparatora 
into the Counoila, provided the Chairman approved of that eonraa. 
Aa the firat draft waa aoppoaed merely to afford a baaia for diaana* 
aloo, the other membera were not informed of the new anggeation. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan having agreed. Dr. Anaari, to whoae unremit- 
ting laboura tbrougbont the enquiry in apite of indifferent health tha 
other membera of thia Committee are deeply indebted, dealt with 
the point in bia draft in the following worda : — 

"Bayccit of councils Aa stated above, there are four aeta of 
viewa regarding thia qoeation, placed before the Committee— one, tha 
majority view is againat going into the Connoila, the other three 
for entry into the Coancila or standing for elections. The Committee 
feels unable to enter into the question ao long aa those leaders and 
workers who have gone to jail in the cause of the country are not 
released and the diaabiiitiea against them are not completely 
removed. It would be against national self-respect and disloyalty 
to the cause and to those noble and self- sacrificing leaden and 
workers to entertain this question in their absence.” 

AoobpTbd bt all but Absent Members 

106. Typed copies of this draft were given to all the memben 
on the Slst August, except Srijut Rejagopalaobariar who waa nnaUe 
to attend the Calcutta meeting owing to ill-health. The committee 
met on the 1st September in Calcutta. Various points were dis- 
cussed and it^was agreed that Paitdit Motilal Nehru ahould prepare 
a new draft. No objection waa taken by Srijiit Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar to the paragraph quoted above. This waa the first modifica- 
tion by which the "resolution” against entry into the Councils waa 
altered into a.-poaitive refusal to go into the question at all in the 
absenqe of our friendi in the gaol.. 

The Final Change 

107. Aft^' this the ^rea members who rapport the btfilhy of 
total obstruction bad the ofiporfunity to '■meet Amritsar on the 
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Vffik ud IStli September. Srgat Patel wee from the befiBoitif in 
(Mpor of the poUep. Hakim hjmal Khan and Pandit Motilal 
Hdim had, in the interval independentiy of eaeh oter after a moet 
eameet eondderation of the whole qneition, eome to the eoneloainn 
that the only fitting anawer to the Government for ite nneontmlied 
tepreedon and the only efleetive medhe to save the eonttmeiive 
work from eoming to a etandatill wae to amaih the Oouneile and 
thne it wae that them three memheri agreed to fam the eitoation 
ereated tv the Government inetead of ebirking the qoeetion. 

We eannot leave this point without expressing onr gratitude 
to our dissenting roUeagues for having given os the opportunity to 
explain the working of onr minds from time to time. It will enable 
the members of the AU-lodia Committee to test the mental prooem 
whieh has irresistibly led us to the oonolusions set out in this part 
of onr report. We shall now go into the merits of the question 
whieh we are confident will be considered by the AU^lndia Committee 
quite independently of adventitious oiroomstanees. 

(ji) Prbliminart 

108. The very thought of Councils is repugnant to many a non 
eo>oparator and rightly too. Nothing is more dignified, more eon 
sistent at this stage than civil disobedieoee. Had we found the 
country prepared to embark upon general mass civil disobedience or 
individual civil disobedience on a large scale we would not have 
entertained any proposal regarding modification in the boycott of 
Councils ip its present form, whatever onr feelings in the matter. 
We cannot run away from the grim realities of the situation, the 
experience of the last year and a half has brought to light Facts 
most be faced. The tactics and policies of the Congress from time 
to time most necessarily be such as are best calculated to ensure 
success. They most be shaped to meet the special conditions of 
eapb period and most change with the change of conditions. Poli'ical 
taeties are never immutable. 

Frivcippb Adopted bt Mabatahaji 

No one realised the force of this more than Mahatma Om> dht 
did. He was ever watchful and never slow to adjust the hn i<«nal 
programme to varying circumstances. At timea be qnietly rhena<^d 
the entire phase of the movement when in bis judgment rir<'nni 
stances of the moment called for snoh a change. This be did at 
risk of being called an autocrat. We quote below an extract from 
Mahatmaji’s article in " Founy Indict* of 3nd March 1922 : — 

**I bate carefnlly read Mr. Srikar's article in the "Maharatta" crHieisiRC 
the Bardeli lesolationa I acknowledge the gentle and considerate manner with 
V hish he hat hwidled we. X .with I eoiM psisasds him and many who tiilsk 
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l<k« Hr. Ukar ttak wliat ha oath a •naierHuilt was an iaeritable operatioa.' 
CoasisteBpjr is a dsHrabla bat it becomes a “faobgiAlm’' when it letascs 

teseefaets. i hare kaowa dispositioas ofatmiee ebaaged from boar to boor. 
Oaeedariag the Zalo revolt are were all asleep. We had definite orders from the 
morrow. Bat soddenljr at aboat mkinight we were awakened and ordered to 
retire behind bags id grain which served as protecting walls beeanse the army 
was tvponed to creeping ap the hill on which we had eneamped. In another, 
boar it was anderstood that it was a false alarm and we were permitted to retire 
tn oar teats. All the somersaalte were necessary changes. Bemedics vary with 
the variation in diagnosis. The same physician detects malaria and gives a large 
d'Mo of qaininst deteots typhoid the imxt and later detects eonsnmptioa and 
orders cdiaage and solid food. Is the physician capricious or cautions and 
honest r 


SwBBPiNO Changes Effected 

109. Ewnine the progreM of the events from tijme to time and 
eonpare where we were in 1919 with where we are to>day. In March 
1919 Mahatma Oandhi gave to India and the world his noble eon- 
oeption of Satyagrah. After the distnrbanoes of April he unhesitat 
ingly admitted that he had misjadged the readinen of the people tc 
wield sooh a mighty weapon. At the Amritsar Congress he earnest!) 
pleaded for co operation with Government in the Councils and 
outside, and warmly thanked Mr. Montagu for the Reforms such as 
they were— Satyagrah to co-operation, from one pole to the other, 
ali in the brief space of 8 months. After another three months be 
began to a mvreh back from Co- operation. Six months more of 
mature consideration and non co-operation inoinding the boycott of 
Cooneilv became the accepted creed of the Congress at Calcutta, 
it was then a movement to bring about a general strike, a national 
strike, a hands-off movement. After a year’s working it was 
thought that the atmosphere then created called for a vital change 
in tactics and in November last year, the non-co-operation move- 
ment was by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
extended to include 'civil disobedience’ — a civil revolt, a peaceful 
rebellion, The two movement-s are radically different in character 
as was made clearly by Mahatmaji in the Kbilaf at resolution of 
July 1920 (Young /ndia, dated 2lst July 1920) and again in the 
course of his interview to the representative of the Afadros JIfatl 
(Young /ndse, dated 18th August 19^) and yet without any authori- 
sation by the Congress in that behalf the change was effected. The 
Ahmedabad Congress put its seal on this change and laid down 
that " civil disobedience is the only civilised and effective substitute 
for armed rebellion.” The country was asked to suspend all other 
activities and concentrate on civil disobedience. T^n at Bardoli 
by one stroke of the pen, the country was asked to suspend all 
aggressif e aetivities and ooiMentrAte on the conetmetive programme. 
Xlig resolution ot the Ahisatebad Congress was thus suspended by 
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tW deeimn of the Working Committee whieh met at Berdoli node' 
th^ advice of Mahatma ^ndhi. Sweeping ohangee like them 
Mahatma Qandbi alone ooold iotrodnee and if we now decline even 
to entertain propomle to adjust oor programme to the new litnation, 
we would be doing violence to the elementary principles of political 
warfare. It is in the light of these Observation and because we 
feel that the final battle by means of mass civil disobedience or iodi* 
vidual civil disobedience on a large scale is not yet that we venture 
to examine the proposed changes on their merits. We must not be 
taken to mention these great changes in a cavilling spirit. On the 
contrary we look on them as sound tactics suited to the altered 
circumstances which faced Mahatmsji from time to time. 

Thb Original Plan 

110. Just about the time of the last Council elections, Mahatma 
Gandhi laid before the country the possibility of getting Swarijya 
in one year. Those who had strenuously fought against the boycott 
of Councils and been defeated were soon reconciled to it, firstly 
because of their sense of loyalty to the National Assembly, and 
secondly because it was thought desirable and necessary in view of 
Mabatmaji’s declaration of Swarajya within a year, to concentrate 
all the national forces on working out the non-eo operation pro- 
gramme. The Nationalists, therefore, immediately withdrew their 
candidatures for the Councils and whole hearted ly devoted them- 
selves to the working out of the non co operation prt^ramme. With 
a year’s programme the Triple Boycott was regarded as justifiable, 
and all leaders not only ceased criticising the boycott but vied with 
one another in making it a sneoess. All differences were put aside 
for the time being and work was carried on in right earnest with a 
view to secure Swarajya and speedy redress of the Rbiiafat 
and Punjab wrongs. It was repeatedly declared that we were 
in a state of war and we spent the year with oor knapsacks on 
our backs. 


Mahatma.ti’$ Expectations 

111 If the Boycott of Councils bad been complete and Indians 
bad refused to take their seats there, there can be little doubt that 
Oovernment would have come to its senses. The alternative before 
the Government then would have been nothing but despotic rule, 
pure and simple. That might have meant military dictatorship. 
But world opinion has advanced so far that Britain dare not eon* 
template such dictatorship with equanimity. Itwasiueb a bf^eott 
that Mabatmaji hoped to bring about. He relied ppon the whole- 
sale abstention of voters from voting and on the sense of self-respeot> 
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of Abo ModMPmtot. &i om of his poblie n ee e he t prior to tbo Coleotto 
O otii fr oM ho M loportod to hove obtorvod 

**I kaow tk«M to ■troag oppMttioa to tbe Iwrooto of Coaaoito. Hie oppoii* 
toM wtoojroa bagia to mmIjtio it mam uut that toe etep to fealtjr or tbet it to 
MK Itoriy to ■ ■ eeae d y bet to de« to too belief toet tbe whole coantry will. not 
fHipea J to It aad that tbe Moderatee wlU eteal into the Conoeilt. I ark citliene of 
ffugalen to fltoprl that fear from yoar beane United, the votee of Mangalore 
ana autoe it iaapMaibto for either a Moderate or aa Batremtot or any other form 
at l ande r taaatw the Goaceil ae yonr r^rcaentatiae;* 

Afaia arritiag od the Cooneil Bcqreott in the “Fottfip India** of 
14th Jnlj 19S0, Mahatmaji aaid 

"We are Wiw hoe to fane with the reaiiij. Will a tingle Moderate leader 
aaae to enter any Oonneil if more than half hia eteotorate ditapprored of bit 
oMaring hlauelf aa a c and i date at all f 1 hold that it would be nneonatitntional 
lac him to do an b eea n te be will not repiaeent hit oonatitoenoy. Boycott 
eoatemplatod by me ptocappoaea a meat active ditdpline and watebfnl pro* 
pagaada aad it to ba a e d on toe aaenmptioa that the rieetora themaelvea will prefer 
ccm pl e t a to an Incomplete boycott in toe form of obatrnotion.'’ 

We heve failed to bring shoot aneh ooinplete boycott. The 
Netioneliata being oot of the way, it waa a walk-over for the Mode* 
ratea and they took loll advantage of the opportunity to fill the 
Conneila. Mahatmaji did not yet give up hope. He thought no 
aelf-reapeeting member could retain hia aest if the great bulk of hia 
eooatitneoey did not want him to repreaent them. He therefore 
got the Nagpur Congreaa to adopt a reaolotion ezpresaing the 
hopa that 

" Tbwe who bad allowed themaelvea to be elecied in apite of the deliberate 
abatentioa from toe polls of an overwhelming majority of their conatitnenta will 
nee toeiv way to leaign their seats in the Conneila" 

An over the country meetings, conferencea and at some places 
special voters' conferences were held calling upon the Coonciilors 
to resign. All in vain. But true to hia greatress and goodness, 
Mahatmaji did not despair of the Moderates. In the crisis of 
NovembefDecember when thousanda of our workers were being 
sent to jail, including some of tbe topmost leaders, hopes were 
entertained that the Moderates would then rise to the occasion. It 
was not realised that most of them had directly or indirectly given 
their snppow to the repressive poliiw of the Government. Again 
when Midiatmaji himself was arrested and convicted the Councillors 
remained nnmoved and indications are not wanting to abow that 
some of Uie leading lighta of tbe moderate party bad a band in bis 
proseention. Then very recently came tbe plain tplk of Mr. Lloyd 
Oeorge revealing the hollowness of tbe pronoututoment of 20tb 
Angnst 1917 and aaenring the Civil Service that reforms^ or no 
reforms th^ would remain the true arbiters of India’s destiny for 
•11 time to oome< wui a stmrm in a tea-pot fo tbe 
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CMP bat it Mibiided oftar • feebi* iMolatioii in tht C Vn tn 
fwotattiiig afoinat that apeaeb. 

Thb Lesson of Ezpibibmcb 

112. It will tbaa ba aaan that tba position in whieb wo now 
find ooraalTea ia matariallj diffarant to that wo oowpiad at tbo 
oommenoamant of tbo nampaigii and daring ita aariiar atagas. Tmaa 
have now ebsnged. Cireomatanoea bava altarad. Tba pariod of tbo 
atrnts’gla ia indefinitely prolonged. Tbe boyeott of Goarta, ^boola and 
Colleges baa bean relaxed by Mebatmaji at Bardoli. Tba qaaation 
of Coanoiia was not then a liaa iaaua. Wa bava ainea passad 
throagb further vioisaitades and are now in a position to taka stoek 
of tbe situation. We must tberefora adjust oar programme 
accordingly. We are bound to recognise that tbe Legialatora bare 
it in their power to render pleasant or niipleasant, easy or bardan- 
some, tbe position of a non>eo- operator. Tbe Couneil may not be 
an assembly, we readily grant, which ean be uaed by itself for 
the overthrow of tbe existing system but as long as tbe system 
remains, it would be unwise not to recognise tbe possibilities for 
evil if not for good of a “ representative bouse.” Assoming that 
the Council cannot do any good, it cannot be denied that it can 
and is doing immense barm. Apart from tba support, direct or 
indirect, the Moderates have given to the repressive policy of tbe 
Qovernment and the imposition of fresh taxation, their very entry 
in the Councils for co operation with government is harmful. It is 
obvious that if they had stood by tba country daring the November- 
December crisis tbe struggle would have assumed a different aspect. 
We know that they are not tbe representatives of tbe people, but 
we also know that they pose end are represented to tbe outside 
world by Government as such. It is abundantly clear that Cooneils 
have in the name of law and order strengthened tbe bands of tbe 
Government in repressing tbe non co-operation movement. 

Stages of Non Co operation 

113 . It will be evident from what we have stated above that 
according to our reading of tbe situation we have now passed 
through tbe first and entered upon tbe second stage of non-co- 
operation. The first ended with the Bardoli decisions and tbe arrest 
and imprisonment of Mahatma. Gandhi and tbe second eommeneod 
with the trfpmpb of non-violence daring tbe saeeeeding months. 
In tbe previous Chapters we have fully dealt with tbe great aebieve- 
ments of the movement and may be allowed to add hen that we yield 
to none in oor anstinted admiration of tbe great originator of tbe 
movement or of tbe high ideals as set before the nation. We eannoti 
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WViMr* tlttt oar 999 $ to vlwl w* tee iraaod ni. Tluit oor soeoM* 
hto Wn nmarlnUe Mr aiiMiiM are fovwd to admit but that «*• 
bava abo liad ftiilaraa Mr bait Iriaodi eannot dany. Wa have 
ahaady tbowo^bat in tbii vary matter of tha Oraneili wa aan claim 
laaaaaa only to tba aztant that a vary luva l>roportioa of tba votera 
abiMnad from tba polbf but tba kaaping of tba Ooaneil Cbambara 
amptf wbiab wai tto raal otijaot in view wai not only not aobiavad 
bnt waa virtoally defeated by tbe entry of tbe very penoni wbo 
oofbt not to bate been tbera. We did indeed non co-operate bat 
at tba eame time made tbe co epention of otben easy. We rested 
on Mr oars aftor leading half tbronab tbe oonrsa and allowed those 
behind to overtake and pass ns. Sball we repeat the same ezperi* 
mentf We submit it will be suicidal to do so. 

(B) Thi Ptoposals 

114. Before we proceed further it is necessary to state what 
onr proposals are. It is not correct to say that they amount to a 
removal of tbe boycott of Ooonoils as onr esteemed colleagues have 
described them. On the contrary we maintain as we have already 
made clear that they constitute the best and the most effective 
method of boycotting tbe Oounelts. Onr proposals are : — 

Ttwt the CongfHS and the Khtlafat at their Oaya Seeeinm ehontd declare 
that in view of the fact that the working of the Legialatire Conncile during their 
first term has, b*sMea nroring a great cbrtacle to the ledreM of the Khilafat and 
Panfab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swarajys, oansed great misery and 
hardship to the people, it is desirable that the following steps thnnld be taken in 
strlot aeeordanos with the principle of non-riolent non-eo*operatito to avoid the 
leenrrenee of the evil : — 

1, Nnn*eo-operators shonid contest the elections on the iwne of the redress 
of Pnniab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya and make ercry 
•ndcavonr to be returned' in a majority. 

S. If the non-oo-operators are retnmed in a majority Urge enough to 
prevont a qnomm they abonid after taking their eeate leave the Connell Chamber 
in n body nnd take no part in tbe proceedings tor tbe rest term. They sbonid 
nttend the Oonncil ooensipnnily only for the purpose of preventing vaoaneies. 

8. It Non'Go-opemtoni are retnrned in a majority bnt not Urge enongh to 
provent a quorum they sbonid oppose evwy measnre of tbe Government including 
thd badgef tmd only move resoUtions for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and 
She Imssedteto attainmont of Swarajya. 

4. If tbe Koa^omperatofs are retarned in a minority they should act as 
psiatsd out fa Ho. S and tiina materially rednoe the strength of tbe Connell. 

As tbe new Conneils will not assemble till Jannary 1921 we further propose 
that thd Coagrsm Sesekm of 1988 be held during tbe first insted pt the last week 
pr Beosssber sad the matim bo again bronght ap for tbe iasaeof n final mandate 
hgrtto Oopgime la view of the Hsnf** *be deotien. 

Ik win be cccn toak to* above pcopoaals conetituta two diekhiek 
fMMi, kb^ffrat ndatinf to daetioB and tbe aaeond to tba policy and 
fMeadura to ba adopted after aetoidly entertog into tbe Councils. 
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Wailjboll tekt aaoh <rf ilieae porta aaparatalj and ahoir tkot it 
nok^litale acidbat the prioeiplea of noa<eompereUon rad fa in everf 
waf enleolated to promote the olqeeta of the Baoremeot. 

( C ) The Blbotioiis 

116. Aa we have already ahown the Oonneila eanoot poaaihly 
be topt empty without keeping oat the eo-operatora rad theae eranot 
he kept dot onleaa they are defeated at the eteetiona hy the noD>eo- 
operatora. Aaaamiog without admitting that there are difflenltiea 
baaed on the prineiple and praetiee of non>eo-operation in the way 
of aotoally entering into tte Oonneila, we cannot eoneeire of any in 
merely erateating the eleetiona and effeetnally preventing the eo* 
operatora from going in. Some witneaaea haVe gone the length of 
aaying that the mere aet of going to the eleetora to aeek their aufftuge 
emounta to co operation with the Government. Prominent among 
theae ia Sriyut Vallabhai Patel of Qnjarat. He haa given no reaaona 
for thia opinion apart from the objeotiona he haa to the Coonoila 
themaelvea, which we ahail consider preaently. We eonfeaa we aee 
no aet of co-operation with the Government in going to our own 
countrymen to obtain their mandate to put an end to an inatitution 
they do not want. If there is any we fail to differentiate it from 
that involved in going to the Municipal voter for a purpoae which 
is admittedly inseparable from co-operation with the Government. 
Sriyut Patel is a strong advocate for capturing the District and 
Local Boards and Municipalities. Going to the voters and asking 
them to express their disapproval of the Councils by keeping silent 
and abstaining from the polls is admittedly an act of merit. How it 
ceMes to be so if they are asked to speak out their minds and 
authorise their representative to say that they do not want the 
Councils is not at all clear to ns. We do not think it necessary to 
labour the point further and we now deal with the practical side 
of the question. 

Consequences of Abstention 

116. It is necessary in the interests of wmrking the constructive 
programme itself that non-co-operators should contest council elec 
tions. We have to bear in mind that we would be out again for 3 
years. It is not difficult to realise the consequences of allowing a 
free 8ejd to the co-operators and the Government of their operations 
for another 3 years and the effect of their operations on the CongrMs 
end tile whole national movement. Measures affecting the daily 
life of the people are being enacted year after year, fresh taxation 
and huge liabilities are being imposed and will continue to be 
imposed with the help and in tiie name of the so-ealM .representa- 
tives of the peiqple and nokact mImcv the people will have to eubmit 
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te tlirai. Uadtr 4ft«M dfoamstMMM it b s qaattieo for oomidm* 
tfOB. W« far tilM bold oi. the Congnw over tbe meeiee eui lemeln 

IIOiflMltde 

On the ooeaeloo of tbe lest Oonneil elaetione, on overwbelninic 
auiiority oi^ roten ebeteined from voting end ve rightly eUmed 
tbet tbe elMtention wai tbe onteome of tbe OongfOM leedlntion in 
brour of tbe boyeott of Cenneik end tbe propoguide in tbet bebdf. 
Tbe Government on tbe other bend contended tbet tbe ebetention 
on eoeh e large aoale wee meinly doe to ignorenee end epethy on 
tbe part of tbe votere end to |be feet tbet it wee for tbe ftrat time 
tbet eleetiona of tbet eberaetar ware introdneed in tbe eoontry* 
Snppoae the Congreaa peraiata in tbe boycott of Conncik in ite 
preaant form end it ia found tbet e greeter percentage of vetera 
record tbcir votea on thia oceeaion oor^kim would be diaerediM. 
We era inclined to believe that the policy of ebatention baa loat ita 
charm end it ia not et ell nulikely thet e greeter pereentaga of v^ra 
will poll at tbe eoaoing electione In thet event tbe anceaaa gained 
et the leat eleetiona will be a thing of tbe paat end tbe whole 
movement might be adveracly effected. 

Pbopiginda 

117. There ia another aapect of the matter which damrvca 
earefnl attention. The timea of active electoral campaign ere 
peenliarly propitiona lor the diaooaaion of aoeial, economic, end 
political theoriaa, and hence they offer an excellent opportunity for 
the propaganda of the Congreaa among tbe broad maaaea of tbe 
people. That opportnnity will be largely enhanced if non>eo>opera* 
tion ia made one of the direct iaanea of the campaign. And not only 
are political eampaigna important ea medinma of effective propaganda. 
They elao oaefnl et periodical reviewa of tbe Congreaa foroea. 
The number of votea which tbe non.eo-operatora poll at a genenl 
election ia a pore gauge of the progreaa made by the movement 
among the electorate, and nothing atimnlatea growth ao mneh aa the 
proof of growth. It ia evident that candidatea for eketion to tbe 
Olminoik will have greater facilitiea for Congreaa propaganda by 
their menifeatoea end apeecbea. 

Alteration of Rules Likely 

118. There ere indieetiona tbet Government will oae all 
meana both f&ir endonfair to prevent the non-oo-operatora from 
getting into the Conncik. Neither tbe Government nor tbe Mode- 
rataa want oa there. Tb^ will netnndly join handa end try to 
meke it difficnlt if not impoaaibk tor na to beve e mai^ty end eny 
fnrtlwr deli^ CtOold saidm out tedi more dilBenlt. It ia dao likely, 
or ahall we my more' than likely, diet onec we decide to ran elec- 
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aiNB0 dsvm by altontiooB io 11m 70£iil0tioDs fx otharwiM 
ipfi^ be inventiid to keop m oot, or wbot appears nore probable, 
they might pot off the evil day by extending the life of the present 
Gottneils, If they tbne deliberately keep os out even the pretence 
of the Coaneili being representative institotions will disappear and 
timatapendoos fraud will be thoroughly exposed. 

We are told that the finid eleetion rolls shall be ready by the 
end of this year. It* is neoessary to see that manipolatioos and 
maoQBQvreS' to keep the non*eo*operatcwe and their sympathisers ont 
of the rolls do not sooeeed. The qneetion of ronning the elections 
hat therefore got to he deeidsd at once. Early next year a regnlM 
campaign will begin and if we decide to contest the elections we 
tibmM not be late in the field. 

(d) Thb PoLicnr 

119. We have so far dealt with the question of running the 
eleetions apart from the issue on which they are to be contested. 
It is obvious that no eleetion campaign can be effectively carried on 
without a clear definition of policy and a definite programme being 
laid before the country. The oiroumstanoes under which we are 
called upon to make our recommendations are however peculiar, and 
it is not possible to settle the lines of action- with any approach to 
finality at the present stage. Much depends on the attitude of the 
Oovernment toward* the Congress candidates and the moveiDnt 
generally. The result of the elections will in no small measure 
affect the course of future action. The circumstances in which we 
are now placed may alter considerably for better or worse daring the 
next 16 months. Oar action whether in or oot of the Coancils will 
have to be shaped according to developments. While however the 
actual programme cannot at the present moment be finally laid down, 
it is essentiai that the broad ootlines of policy should be safliciently 
defined to put the attitude of the Congress towards the Coancils 
clearly before the vsurioas oonstituenoies so that both the voters and 
the candidates who may be advised to contest the elections may 
know what is expected of them. This outline of policy can only be 
determined with reference to existing circumstances with due regard 
to such developnoents as it is possible to anticipate. For these 
reasons it is too early yet to lay downs detailed programme.^ All 
that need be said at present is that if conditions do not alter io the 
meantime we shall enter the councils to end them as they cannot be 
mended as we would wish them to be. We shall so Mnduct 
oursdves that cither the administration must.be carried on Iv veto 
•od extraordinary power <w the Government must corfcede oiir 
tfomands, In other words we shall non-oo*operate. we 
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iriaH th« n«g»tiva form of noii'oo-opantion in regard to tho Gonneilt 
and it failad to aohieve the deeirad reralt in its anting; We would 
now try the aetira form of non<eo-oparation, . that ia to aay, enter 
the Coooeile for actively obstmetiog and patalyring the Govemmant. 

PbOGBAHMB ONLY PbOVISIONAL 

120. The proposals set out in section (i) of this Part will show' 
the broad variations of policy which the ciroumstaneas may from 
time to time require The next year will be one of atirennous 
effort and watchful vigilance which will have the double merit of 
infusing entbusiasm'in our workers and helping forward the eonstaue- 
tive programme throughout the country. If we are not allowed to fight 
the elections on one of the pretexts pointed out above we shall still 
have gained the two-fold advantage of exposii^ the “representative” 
character of the Councils and supplying the necessary impetus for 
individual civil disobedience which the country lacks at present. 
All that the Oaya Congress is called upon to sanction is the running 
of elections on the lines indicated above. The rest of the inro- 
gramme is merely provision^ subjeot to the confirmation of the 
Congress sesaioo of December 1223^ 

CONSTBDCTIVB PROORAMMB TO BB WORKED VlGOROD3L\ 

121. At the same time the educative work of the Congress 
most be continued with renewed vigour. The constructive pro- 
gramme should not be neglected. If the Government chooses to 
disregard the wishes of the people and time after time passes 
measures or imposes taxes by extraordinary power, the work inside 
and the work outside the Councils will create a situation most 
favourable to the starting of the nation-wide movement of non-co- 
operation including civil disobedience and non-payment of tas^ apd 
will evoke an adequate and spontaneous response in „tbc ^ople. 
Conservation of energy and the keeping up of .enthusiasm are the 
essential requisites wbich.jwe . fear cannoi be cultivated by help- 
lessly looking on while our hoiblest countrymen are being humiliated, 
peirsecuCed and treated as common felons. It is the measure of the 
people’s strength and determination to oppose injustice and 
oppression which determines the attitude of the Government and 
uot a meek submission to all its vagaries. 

(Jf) Entry into thb Councils 

122. Under this head we propose to consider the evidence of 
the witnesses and the reasons they give for or against the entry of 
hpmM operators into the Couneils. There is apparently an over- 
rihelmiUiL majority numbering 302 who according to their written 
gnswers do not favour entry into the Councils as against 163 who 
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•dvooata saeh entry in some form or other. The latter having 
made definite proposals have been classified under suitoUe heads. 
Mhny of the former have in the course of their oral examination 
considerably modified their written answers. It being found 
impossible to classify such modifications under definite beads we 
have simply given the number of these witnesses in Appendix 
Yil (not printed) with the remark that they support the existing 
boycott “according to their written answers.” This course was 
adopted with the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Banga Iyengar and 
Sriyut Bajagopalachariar, but we find that the words “according to 
their written answers” are omitted from the copy they have given 
in their dissenting note. The omission could not be brought to 
their notice as the note was handed by them to one of us (Pandit 
Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving Allahabad. It is obviously an 
oversight. 

Having regard to the great labour involved in the elassification, 
as it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim absolute accuracy 
for it and have in fact found some errors after the tables were in 
print. We can only express the hope that such errors are not 
numerous. 

Striking Instances 

123. A few examples of how the written answers of the great 
majority of the 302 witnesses were modified in the oral examination 
are given below. Babu Bajendra Prasad of Patna, the spokesman 
of the official witnesses of Behar and a stout champion of the boy* 
cott in its present form, gives away the whole principle of non-co- 
operation in his oral evidence, and might easily be classed with the 
36 witnesses who are for entry into the Councils for utilizing them 
as they are, if he could only be satisfied that the constructive pro- 
gramme could possibly be helped thereby. It is evident that the 
greater part, if not the whole of that programme, falls under the 
transferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped to a very consi- 
derable extent if the Minister in charge took some interest in it. 
That being so the only objection of Babu Bajendra Prasad to an 
o'..conditioual entry into the Councils even as they are at present 
const iiuted is not well founded. The following is an extract from 
his oral statement : — 

Mr. V. J. Patbl— Q.— A re yon in favour of capturing the mnnicipahties 
and local boards 7 

Babu Bajbndba Prasad— a.— 1 am in favour of it. 

Q.— You take it frcm me that you have to co-operate with the Government 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— Yuu don't object to that co-operation 

A. —The non-co-operation that we have dres not impiy not-co-opcianon 
m v*ry at.f, and, in that roalicr, 1 would Iravc it 'hrrr. 
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Q.~Bat «<nld ffc bolp tbepngnuiaM f 

A.->lt mdj, M 1 MB s«« ooBoeraed with the pewere ef the MwiefpeNtj. 

eoahtnietive progfemoM ie helped ewi thonih pea h»«« ip 
oeKipeBete erith the Oovenneot, jue woeld sot niad it f 

Q.'^You woalil oerteialp miad noa*o(H>penrtim workiag the eeealtaetiee 
pfepMBBie through the Ooancile. evea if it le poetible to help the ^ogiamm 
pp goiag iato the ConaeiU t 

■ A.— I tbiak it it ioipoetlble. 

’ Q.— I Mp» whether poa wonld edviae the aoa<oo-opetatora, if it ie poeeihUi f 
; A.— If It M potaibie to farther the progrodime tbreagh tae Ctiaaeiia, tbea, 
1 weald edriee joet M ia the oate of local b^iee. 

Q.->Woeld it aot be a tarr^ader ea tbe part of the Oeagicet t 

A. —It will aot be a earreada becaose taete ie that aetamptina At preeeat 
we are worklag oa thi anamptioa and tbe Congreu ta working oa that aetaiap- - 
tioa that it » impooBible to work tbe oonetmctiTe programiae ia aap wap ta 
the Ooaaoile and, therefore, if it ie now admitted or aeeaeeed that it ie poeeibJe to 
work the oonetraotlTO programme throagh the Coaneile, there it no objeetioB 
(d oar going to the Ooaaoile, and there is no tarreader.. 

Q,— Bat is it not a qaestion of hamiliation and sarreader t 

JL—lt is aot a qaestion of hamiliation and tarreader, it is a qaestion rd 
farthering oar eaaie. 

llrfO. Ohowdbarp, tbe official spokesman of Utkal, goM eeen Inrtfier and 
wonld xecommend an alteration of the non>co*operation programme to iaelnde 
eoHipi^ation in the Connoils if that wonld help the oonstrnotiTe programme. 
QiS sole reason for thinking that this cannot be expected is that the existing 
oaanols here done nothing in that direction. Here is an extract from hit oral 
eridenoe:'~ 

Mb. y. J. PatsIi^Q.— A re pon in favonr of captnring manioipalities and 
local boards bj non-co-operators t 

A.— -Yes, i wonld like them to do so. 

Q.— Bat don't pou think that in tbe mnnioipaiitiet we co-operate with the 
Oorernment } 

A.— Bnt mnoh can be done to help tbe programme. . 

Q.— So pon are not against entering the mnnicipalitii s and co-operating 
with the (fovunment it pon can do something, and work poor oonstmcttpe 
programme to a rerp great extent ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— -Then tell me if bp snch co-operation pon can wprk the constrnctive 
programipe through tbe Uonnoils pon wonld not object going to the Connoils t 

A.— If the Cohncils would help the constmctiTe programme, then 1 have no 
objection. A 

Q.— 1 belioTe poa hare not studied tbe OoTernment of India Act and the 
Beform Act, that poa are in a position to work tbe constrnctiTe programme 
throagh the CoanoilA 

Q.— As lap experience shows, nothing baa been done through the Connoils 
sofar. 

Q.—1 want to know whether it can be done f 

A.— When for the last two peats nothing has been done, it is aot po»iUe 
!iO do anpthing in the Connoils. 

Q.-— Bat pen are quite dear ttiat U it can be done, poa Wonld not ob^t to 
nob co-operation 7 

A.— Yes, as regards working of the coBStructire programme 
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Q. —Bat doB*t yoa thlak It voaM ba agaiait the iiitirit of noii*oo>operati<ni 
ft yoa fat aoMo aifamataffa by Koinit tnto tbe Ooaaeib t 

• A.— It aaay be laooaolateBt, but I think tba pTogfanma will baaa to ba 
aiiaiisad. 

Q.— If tha pwpla »ra aatbllad wHb the oonatraotlve profTnunne and they 
think that it oan be worked tiirongh the Connell*, yon will atk the Coagreia to 
ehanfo ^ proftranime T 

A.— >If tbe people are aatiafiad, the eongreas will change it. 

Th« nsxt witnete we eball refer to it Mr. S. V. Kowjalgi, 
Preaident, Dietriot Congreaa Commitfee, Bijapnr, for aometime 
member of tbe AH-India Working Committee. Ha ooneindaa bia 
ramarka in hit written answer on the snbjeet of Connoila by aaying: 
“ after girf ng my beat eonaideration to this aobjeot T hare eome to ' 
the eonoluaion that permiaaion to enter tbe Councila will be more a 
loss than a gain for tbe National eauae.” 

The following extract from bia evidence will apeak for itaelf • 

Hakim Ajmal Khan 

* V « * « 

Q. — Tf yon can eet wDrlcers tn attend to the boycott of courts and of schools 
and other items of the non-eo«operation prograiDme» can yon not also similarly 
get a fpw workers for the Conneils ? 

A.— { am aware, we oan. I hsTe stated in my statement that individuals 
from the nation list camp who are fit for nothing else might try that way. 

yon agree that it is only if we have a majority we can go ? 

A. — Yes. Bnt f am doubtful of a majority with regard to my Province. 

I have on principles no objection to the other frovinces going into the Councils. 
Nationalists are so strong-minded now that theyfmay be able to do some good by 
going into the Conneils. 

Q —You don’t think the principle of non-co-operation will be affected by 
our going into the Conneils ? 

A.— I think it will all depend upon the attitude of tbe persons who go. If 
they gb and only obstruct there, then it is not against tbe principle of N. C. 0.^ 
and if they go with a determination never to be tempted with any advantages to 
be gained from the bureancratlc side. 

Q.— And then I take it that you are not against the Nationalists going into 
the Councils if they go there for the purpose of— 

1. Obstruotioni pure and simple* and 2 Working the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress through the Councils ? 

A.— -I am not against. . « . ^ 

The following is an extract from tbe evidence of Pandit Harkaran Nath 
Misra, General Secretary, U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, Allahabad 

Panditji— Q.— O n principle you are against going into the Councils, and 
you are also against going into the Government schools. From the 
point of view, principle apart, do yon think that the only conditions upon 
the non-co-operators may enter the Councils arc most difficnlt, if not impossiDie 
to be performed f 

A.— Yes, this is it. ... 

Q — ^nppos'ng there is tome assurance that these conditions will be fninllOTi 
And in some provincee these conditions can be satisfifd, 7®® **7 other 
objection to go to tbe Conneils from tbe practical point of view 7 
A*-No. 
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REPORT OF THE 
How Evidenob Dealt With 

124. It it eatf to maltiply iottanoei of this natora but we feel 
we tbiJl oot be jottified io dwelling on tbe point at greater length 
ae it it evident that a qoettion like this cannot be decided by 
referenoe only to tbe number of witneiset. It involvet a principle 
and givet rite to varioot eontiderations in determining the praetieal 
utility of adopting it in praetiee. It it neeettary to examine the 
groondt upon wfaiob each opinion it bated and tee if they ean 
joatify tbe inference drawn. It it obviontly impotaible to deal 
with tbe bnge ’^matt of evidence witness by witness. We shall 
'therefore take each ground of objection and comment on it briefly. 

The Patwa 

126. Tbe first raises tbe all-important question of tbe fatwa of 
the Jamait'Ul- ulema which is supposed to stand in the way of 
Mohammedans in tbe matter of entry into tbe Councils. It goes 
without saying that any proposal which cannot carry the entire 
approval of the Mohammedans must be ruled out at once without 
referenoe to tbe merits. It is of course for the Jamait-ul Ulems 
to say how far tbe Fatwa will apply, if at all, to a line of action 
tueh as the one we have tnggested. We And that it does not 
apply at all to the running of elections and as regards entry intc 
the Councils it refers to tbe normal work at it is at present carried 
on and prohibits the cooperation it involves in emphatic terms. 
On the question of the oath of allegiance also it proceeds on the 
assumption that the allegiance thereby imposed it to the Govt, which 
is not tbe case. We give a translation of tbe material portion of the 
Fatwa in Appendix XII (not printed) and although the authorita- 
tive decision of tbe question must rest with the Ulema, we venture 
to say that a dote examination of the language used justifles a 
further reference to. that learned body of divines to reconsider their 
verdict with special reference to the object with which elections are 
to be contested and the use which it is proposed to be made of tbe 
Councils. We are encouraged to recommend such referenoe on the 
strength of tbe principle “all actions depend upon intent.” 

Oath of Allkqiakgb 

126. The next objection taken has referenoe to the path of 
allegianSe. It relates first to tbe taking of tbe oath itself and 
seeondly to tbe propriety of entering into the Councils with tbe 
avowed objset of paralysing them aftw -giving an undertaking' in 
tte fonb, “I win faithfoUy discharge the duty upon wbieh I am 
about to enter.” As regards the fint part all that is needed is to 
swear allegiance to the Sovereign'of England. We find nothing in 
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liw CoogreM oreed to prohibit it aud as Ioqk as oor objaotive of 
eoaspleta Sararajya oao possibly be gained witbio the British 
Eaipire ve see no harm iu deolarii^ oo o«th or solemn affirmation 
what lean ioeootrovertible fact. That arider existing oonditions 
we owe allegiaooe to the Sovereign of England cannot bo doubted 
whether we say so or not. We should have thought that the 
non^-operator who has laid his oar^ on the table would be the 
last to hesitate in admitting the troth. It is possible that the 
boreauoraoy may in the near future drive us to join the school of 
thought which insists on independence but so long as that event 
doee not happen and the Congress and Khilafat creeds remain as 
they are we can find oo retd difficulty in taking the oath of allegiance. 
Thera may of course be people who have conscientious scruples in 
thia respect bat we are dealing ber-:> with the general movement and 
its principles. The obieetion based on the faiws has already been 
dealt with and we; believe as we have suggested that it can be 
re moved by a farther reference to the Ulemas. 


The Duty Imposed 


127. As to the second part of the objection we have no doubt 
whatever that a non>oo operator who secures his election to the 
Coaneil with a distinct mandate from hie eonstitaency to obstruct 
the proceedings at every step (as would be the case if our suggjseHon 
is adopted) can only “faithfully discharge the duty apon which he 
is about to enter** by acting in strict accordance with that mandate. 
The whole question turns upon what is the duty of a representative 
of the people who is elected to an assembly by the suffrage of bis 
countrymen and has pledged himself to follow a particular line of 
policy. We are clearly of opinion that such a representative 
would not only be failing in bis doty but be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith if be swerves by a hair’s breadth from that policy. But 
it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of the oath 
is in conflict with the policy of obstruction as it involves^ an 
obligation to act under the provisions of the Act. VVe fail to 
see any such conflict. It is obvious that all obstruction to be 
effeetire mast be offered in accordance with the roles governing 
the conduct of business and so long as those rules are obeerved we 
can discover no dereliction of the duty undertaken. Obstructive, 
taetioB in relation to particular measures are a common feature of all 
legislative assemblies in the world and have never been considered to 
be anything but tbc exercise of a legitimate right. If such tacties 
®en proper^ be resorted to in relation to particular measures we 
■ cannot conceive of any reason why thsy should bo regardM m 
T eptehensiUe if applied to a large number of mceeures or to all the 

9 
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nMtoNt wbiok tfb teoofbt forwud. Selisoee ia placed oatiba 
Preamble of tb<i Aot add it ia aaid that tbe dotj ondertaken bj tba 
oatb impiiea aeqnieeoeooe in tbe i^liej of Parliament tberein eet ont. 

If that be eo tbe oath oonflieta with the aettled eonvietiona of many 
if not all tbe Moderatee who have entered the Conneil after Uking 
it . We are not aware that there ia any eobool of tbooght in India 
wbieh folly atidoraea the famone Daelaration of Angnat 20tb 1917, 
which ia reprodnoed In the Preamble of the Aet. In tbe Calentta 
aeiaion of tbe Congreaa of that year when both Moderatea and 
Ex< remiate aailed under tbe eame oplonra the limitatione oontained 
in tbe Deelaration of Augoat 20tb were ooanimooaly condemned and 
by none ao vehemently aa the preaent Moderatea. The foroiUe 
eharaeteriaation of theae limitationa by Baba Sorendra Nath Baneiji 
ae a "rift in the lute" ia freah in the memory of Congreaamen. Bat 
quite apart from the attitude of tbe Moderatea we can only ezpreaa 
our aurpriae at the calling in aid of tbe Preamble of tbe Aet to 
explain the meaning of tbe oath of allegiance. It ia eaay to ahow 
that aooh a oae of tbe Preamble ia wholly unwarranted, but for 
obvioua reaaona we refrain from going into tbe purely legal aapeeta 
of the queation which cannot have any reference to moral eonaidera- 
tiona on which alone the objection to have any weight mnat be 
founded. We-may however point out that the argument if c^ried 
to ita logical end meana that the moment a peraon takea the oath he 
is debarred for ever from taking exception to any of tbe provisiona 
of tbe Government of India Act which ia absurd. We are therefore 
quite clear that there is no valid objection to the oath of allegianee. 

It is said by our dissenting colleagues that "no eonaoientioua person 
can stand for election with tbe avowed objection of wrecking tbe 

wu wuA Vi esauixaVry ut 

iuauts\ tesatvalVou eau \ee\ justibed in adopting snob a oourae." ISo 
reaaona are given for this dictum and we fail to aee any justification 
for it. Strong words do not constitute an argument and we take 
no further notice of the remarks. We have given our reasons and 
leave tbe mutter there. 

It ia necessary to go into the evidence on tbe point which is 
meagre but we give the following extract from the statement of 
Pandit Harkiran Nath Miara aa a correct appreciation of tbe 
principle 

Q*— Wbat abont the oath of all aH^giaaoe t Does it offer any obstacle in 
the way at Non-co-operation t Will it Im neoeasary for the ^ongreas to ^ange 
ite creed and give the mandate to the Non-co-operators to go into the conneils t 
A.— The party whioh wants complete independence witbont the British 
Umpire, is very limited, and probably there ue very few persons who do not 
like to go into Cdnncil b«t there are many who want to get Swara} within the 
Rmidrot end in that ease oath at j^leg’aace mutt nCt Hand mnch in yonr way 
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198. The next olijaefckw faifead it tlMb tatty iato tba Coaatilt 
mold be iaeantittent with the Noa>eo-opmtioa mola^B of the 
ObagrtM Than ia oo doobt that aoah aotxy iotolvaa a matarial 
ahaafa ia tba progiaaiaia of Noo*Co <^n^oo aa paaaad at Caleotta 
aad ra-affiraad at Nagpur aod Abiaadabad. la tba wcwda of 
Mahatma Gaadhl ‘'Baiaotioo of ooorta, aeboda aod ooooaila ia ao 
iotagrai part of tba progruaiaa.'* AU that thia Gommittaa or tha 
AU-ladia Comaiittaa can do ia to maka aoah raeommaodationa aa 
thap auy ba adviaad for tha oooaidaratioo of tba Coagraaa at ita 
oazt regular aaaaioa at Qaya. But whan it ia aaid that tba auggaa* 
tioo wa bava made ia iDOoaaiateut with the prinoipla of Non^oo* 
operatioo wa entirely differ. Aa wa bava already olmrved wa can 
think of DO higher ftwm of Non-oo*operatioD than antariog tha 
Conneila and DOD'eo-operatiog with the Government at every atep. 

Bkief Histobt of thb Claudb 

129. It will not be out of plaoe here to give a brief hiatory of 
tha elauaa relating to boycott of Oounoila. Aa haa already bean 
pointed out (mo paraa. 13 and 14} thia item did not find a place in 
the programme of Non-Co <q[>aratioo until after the Leadera* 
Conference had bean bald in Allahabad on the 2nd June 1920 thocgh 
the principle had bean enunciated some time before. We find that 
in an article contributod to the eolumna of the “Nava Jivan** and 
reproduced in the “Young India” of bth June, 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi givea aoma very wboleaoma advice to thevotera aa to the 
qualifieationa they should insist on before voting for a particular 
candidate, and points out the datirability of sending the beat avail* 
able man into the Councils. Shortly after Lain Lajpat Bai, ia M 
article in hia Urdu paper “The Bande Mataram,” announced that he 
bad “reaolved after much deliberation that ha should not stand for 
election.” This article was reproduced in the “Young India” of 
June 30tb,1920, smd was followed by a statement to the press 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi in which be welcomed the suggestion of 
Lala Lqpat Bai and expressed the opinion that “it would be a fine 
education for them if the electors are not to elect anybody and 
unanimously to tall whosoever may seek their suffrage that ha 
would not represent them if be sought election so long as the Pun* 
jab and Khilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled.” This 
statement ap]^ared in “ Young India” of the 7 th July, 1920, which 
Also gave publicity to the report of the Non co- operation Committee 
appointed at the Leaders* Conference held in Allahabad. It was in 
this repmrt that the boycott of the reformed Councils found a place 
for the first time and was repeated after a great struggle In the 
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Salijeets Ooraaittee !o the reeolotioo pMMd by the epeoial eenion 
of the CoogreM in Oaleotte. It- will that be seen that the idea of 
tia boyeott of Conneile in the form adopted at Caloatta waa not 
eooeidared an eeaential featore of Non eo-operation at the begin* 
oing and was only gradually evolved as better ealenlated to edoeate 
the eoontry in the rigbta of eitizensbip. The principle underlying 
the Calcutta .reeolntion was that the Government consolidates its 
power through the Councils and what it prohibits is co-operation 
with the Government which will help sueb consolidation. It is 
evident that so far from contributing to strengthen the power of 
the Government, the Non-co-operator, by carrying out tbe policy 
suggested by us, in tbe Councils, would be laying tbe aze at Its very 
root. We see nothing in the Nagpur and Abmedabad Congress 
resolutions which can be taken to confliet with this view. 

Councils Thrive on Obstruction. 

130. Reliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma Gandhi 
.contained in tbe following passage : — " I submit that in a sense we 
CO operate by joining even though tbe object is obstruction. Most 
institutions, and a British Legislative Council most of all, thrive 
upon obstruction. Tbe disciplined obstruction of the Irish members 
m^e practically no impression upon the House of Commons. The 
Irish have not got the Home Role they wanted.” ('* Young IndiaJ’ 
14th July, 1920). 

Tbe aphorism that *' Governments thrive on obstruction” baa 
become a copy book maxim with some Non-co-operators who tear it 
out oi tbe context and use it as a role of general application. It 
is not realized that the argument has force only when applied to 
(rf>«truotion by a minority sueb as that of tbe Irish members or of 
tbe Leboor party in the House of Commons or of 'the non-official 
members in tbe pre- Reform Councils in India. As soon as tbe party 
of obstmetion commands a majority, its obstruction, instead of 
giving vitality to tbe Government, results in its total paralysis. In 
OTuntries where there is responsible Government the Ministry when 
its support in tbe House dwindles down into a minority has to go 
out and make |^m for a new Ministry representing the msjority. 
In India the position is different. Tbe Government is not respon- 
siUe to tbe House or tbe country and is not called upon to resign 
and give plim to a new Government. But it cannot carry on the 
administration as a Government under tbe reformed constitution. 
Both tbe Government and tbe Councils established under the eonsti- 
tution must come to an end and the administration must take the 
form of despotie role. Tbe Reform Act must go and the choice will 
betWMo a new Aet iloMdiDg to tbe wishes of tbe people snj 
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niltbd detpotitm. The argament tbet Ooverainente thrive 00 obe- 
tn^ioD has DO applieatioo when the party of obatroetion ia in a 
nejority. Mabatmaji’a remarka muat he read in the light of the 
illttttration be givea of the Iriah membera in the Honae of Commona 
who did not exceed 100 in a Houae of 700. Hia obaervationa would ' 
bold good only if the obatruotioniata fail to aeeure a majority. 

High Moral Level. 

131. Another objeotion which at first sight appears to be a 
aeriona one ia that going into the Counoila for the purpose of obatruo* 
tioD will not be in keeping with the high moral level of tbe\move> 
inebt. We do not know what non-oo-operation is unless it' be a 
series of obstructions carried to the extent of wholly paralysing the 
Government. Every boycott, be it of soboola and eolleges or of 
courts or of shops for the sale of foreign cloth or alcoholic drinks 
is nothing but obstruction pure and simple. If it is not descending 
from the high moral plane we occupy when we obstruct these insti* 
tutions we cannot conceive of any reason why it should be so if 
obstruction ia offered to the working of the Councils, which have 
helped to plunge the country in the suffering and misery we aee 
around us. We maintain that going into the Counoila with the 
avowed obfeet of ending them if they would not mend, is not only 
not inconsistent with the principles of non-co-operation but is a 
manlier way of grappling with an evil than running away from it. 

The Theory of Gift. 

132. Again it is said that the Reforms being a gift from the 
Government, it is immoral to use them for the purpose of destroying 
it. We cannot for a moment concede that the Reforms, shadowy as 
they are, have come to ns as a free gift from the Government. It 
may as well be argued that the usurper, in restoring an infinitesimal 
part of the thing usurped to the real owner under compulsion, ia 
making a free gift to the latter. But some kind of moral turpitude is 
said to be involved in the act of using a weapon placed in our bands' 
by the Government against the Government itself, it is like taking 
a sword from your adversary and uting it to wrest the machine gun 
which be has trained upon you. The weapon wielded by the Govern' 
ment under the reforms is a far mighter one than that we can forge 
out of the scraps left to os. What we are aiming at is to render 
that mightier weapon useless against os by following the natural 
instinct of self-preservation. Obstruction being of the very essence 
of Parliamentary (Government it is easy to conceive that a 
situation may arise quiet apart from non-ro‘operation where in order 
to achieve an object of immediate t^tal importance it may become 
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Bwmry to Mt op arliolatde oppoaitton to bat oifant BMoaoraa of 
oodoubted atilitp. Woimui only repaot tbot wo find it iinpoaaiUo 
to draw the line whan obatraetion aeeaaa to be e virtue end 
•oddetiiy baeomea e vice. The Ixqroott of the Coaodla waa not 
adviaed baeaaae it waa a piooa act in itaelf. In the artiele leat 
quoted Mabatmaji aaya : *‘We bojreott ao ioatitution beeanae we do 
not like it or beeauae we do not wiah to oo-operate with ita 
eoaduetora. in the matter of the Oouneila that latter ia the deeidiog 
reaaou.” So that the boyeott ia really baaed on aolid praetieal 
grounda and haa notbiog to do with lar-fetobed religiona or moral 
theoriea. We keep in view the real object and aoggeat an alteration 
in form on equally aolid and praetieal grounda Of which no honour- 
able man need be aabamed and are met by the objection of immorality 1 
Eo attempt ia made to ahow wherein the immorality liea, but it ia 
aaaumed that, if Mabatmaji adviaed a oourae of action it muat have 
been on moral grounda and deviation from it ia highly immoial, 
howaver much the cirenmataucea might have ehanged ainee he gave 
the advice. It ta forgotten that Mabatmaji beaidea being a great 
religioua and aopial reformer ia alao a atateaman of a very high order. 

Tbmpiations 

183. The next argument that the Non-co-operatora are not 
aufieieutly diaeipliued to carry out the mandate of the Coojgreaa 
and are liable to temptatioua lumiabea if true a aad commentary on 
the high moral level claimed for the followera of the movement. 
Happily we have no great miegiviuga on the aubject. Mr. Aney haa 
effectively diapoaed ol it by the following trencheut atatement : — 

.Hit. V. J. Fatul— Q.— l want to koaw If tbe uon-oo-opeiaton go to the 
Legiblative v/onnctU are yon nut attaid of tneir being cortnpted by theae 
infiaettoev I 

A.— i think we can certainly find ont a sniBoient number of permns who 
can Mana tbw temptation, it the nation cannot find euffioient men who can 
witbataud tbw temptation, then we have been behind in the race of political 
agitation and thonld not talk of a bold action either inaide or ontakie tbe 
uimacila. 

Q.— Hare yon nut known inatancea in the pact of nationaliata failing 
viotima to temptation f 

A.— Wuat i ^y ia i bare to judge of nfttionaliata who are backed by tbe 
mandate of tiie Obngteaa with their reaigimtiona in tbe banda of tbe Provincial 
uongreaa Committee. When there ia that fear behind them, they will be pledged 
to carry odt a oertain eongreaa policy. 

Q.*And if they fail to do it, then they will bare to reaign. With that 
condition yon would like to tend the nationalwt* to tbe Legialatire Council ? 

A.— Yea. 

Wbaxnbss of Homan Nature 

134. Dr. Pattabi SitanMuihiya of Andhra takes a gloomier 
yigw, He thinks that tbe uoii-co-operator is not free from the 
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vMln«Mwii of Ihimm Mtaro mmI fa «• wmlr liaMo fo nianiBib to 
ooinipaiiif iiilhiMimo oa hfa followaon. Tho loornoif Dr. fa • kooii 
obaotvor of bnasn ootoroM bfa Rtetomonl aboara bat boa in febfa 
fnabanoo wo vontaro to a«y orarlookad .ita briirhtor iMo. Wo oro 
anro be wiH roatfilj odmit thot non-eo opor^on eon eUiaa oa nony, 
if not aaore, men of robnat morol atomino oa ony other nation- 
bovine rofford to onr nnmbera, we ora tomptod to aoy, oa mony oa 
bolf o <looAn other notiona fmt toratbar. Are we ready for tbo 
f mmadiota Sworajyo wa ora fiehtine for if wa ore donbtfot of tndimr 
o lew bnndred men in the oonntry who eon withatond tomptotion of 
oil kinda I We daalina to eire mom to ony aneh paaehniam. It wiH 
he raodily odmfatod thot there ia o aerinaa lonk of dieHpKna in tiw 
ronk ond file, hot it ia impnaaihle to ahnt ona’a eyea to bnndrada of 
raeant inatoneaa of atordy independenea ond aaifleaa devotion wbieh 
would do bonoor to ony eoantry in tbe world. 

SBLF-fiBSPBOT AMD DiONITT 

1A5. We next oome to the point wbieh ohoiva oil othara baa 
eonfirmed oa in the opinion wa hold hnt atronaely anonoh ia naad by 
onr Rolleopnea aeoinat na The font thot o Urge nnmher of diatin* 
gniahed non-eo-onarotora ineloding the great leader of the movement 
ore diaqnoliiied nnder the mlea by the reaaen of tho aentaneea 
noaaed on them ia relied on in anpport of the argnmant that it will 
he inoonaiatont with onr aelf-reapeet ond dignity to onfar into tba 
Counoila. Bohn Rojendro Proaod aoya thot in theae eironmatoneea 
"it would he eowordiee” to go into tbe Connoila ond be oaea tba 
word for wont of o atronger term. The orgnment would be an* 
onawarohle if it were intended to 00 operate with the Government 
in the Connoila, hnt having regard to the pnrpoae for wbieb tho 
Conneila ore propoaed to ^be ntiliaed it not only loaea ita foroe but 
fnrniahea the atrongeat reoaon in annport of onr reeommendotion. 
It ia preoiaely beiionae the Government hoe dealt with ua ao badly 
thot It heoomea onr olaor duty to ottook the atrongbold it oeenpiea 
with all the energy we eon command ond apore no poina to deatroy 
it. The Government boa not heaitoted to adopt oil poaaible 
meona to put down the movement ond. in doing ao boa. oa we hove 
abown, greatly miaoaed ita nowera We ore fully entitled to nae 
aU eleon weopona ovoiloble to ua both for: offence ond defence 
provided we ' eon do ao without violating any of tho cardinal 
nrinciptee of non-violent non-eo-operoHon. We hove ao for been 
fighting for onr jrtat righta and tbe govemment^hoa raplied by a 
raeert to general repreMion ond .the orreat ond impriaonment of 
thonaonda of our eorneat workera and adfleaa potrlota includin g the 
greob wigiootor of tba fiooviMiAt Wo hoye token it oil in tbp toqo 
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■pirit'Of aoo-TiohiDt noe^-opersfeion. An opportnai^ now oflbn 
itcdf to Tiodionta oar notional aelf-rMpaet by earryiof the igbt 
in tbe Mine spirit into a new fiflld of action, and we feel that we 
would be wenting in our doty not only to our eolteagoM in jail bat 
to yoar eoaotry if we did not recommend tbe fullest use of that 
opportaoity. We siyr that as long as onr men are in jail, as long as 
there is no ehuige of heart on tbe other side, as long as the Kbilefat 
a^ tbe Punjab wrongs are unredressed and Swaraj remains a 
distant goal, so long there can be no question of cooperation with 
tbe ^GoTernment in any shape or form, and tbe only policy 
admissible consistently with our national dignity is a policy of total 
obstrnetion wbererer possible. This is our reply to tbe repression 
and terrorism which has CAiiied such misery and suffering to 
thoumnds of our countrymen and laid desolate thousands of homes. 
What is tbe reply that our colleagues who dissent from us and 
those witnesses who would cling to the existing order of things 
have to give ? Their reply is, we shall in this great war of right 
against might continue to send onr best men to the sacrifice, allow 
onr work to come to a standstill and keep looking on while nntold 
atrocities are being committed day after day bnt shall not touch 
one of the cleanest and most effective weapons which lies ready at 
band. Are they doing their duty by onr suffering countrymen or 
we, who would lose no time to grasp this powerful weapon and nse 
it to the best advantage? Is their proposal consistent with the 
dignity oi our manhood or ours ? We leave these questions to be 
answered by tbe All-India Committee. 

Govbrnmbnt by Vbto 

136. Tbe next argument that it is impossible to offer euceessful 
obstruction to a Government armed with the power ot veto ignores 
the elementary fsct that there can be no greater paralysis of the 
system than Government by veto. We do not consider it necessary 
to go further into tbe point. 

The Question op Majority 

137 . The real question is whether or not it is possible and 
probable to secure a majority of non- co-operators at the ensuing 
elections. The evidence adduced before os strongly supports tbe 
belief that we shall be in a vary substantial mqority in all the 
Provinces if tbe Congress and tbe Khilafat declare in favour of 
entering into the C^ncils. Even witnesses with a strong bias 
against such entry and unabls to view it as anything but a national 
disaster have no hesitatioB in assuring os of a large majority if the 
necessary mandate from tbe two nation^ assemblies is forthcoming. 
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Wkaii ft witOftw like Pendit Sftolftiiftiii of Lehore who oppraheode 
voerftl demorftlieatioii in the eooatiy if the boyeott of the Ooaiieile 
in its present form it removed or dtend has no doabt of m mtJoritj 
and is supported by Prof. Buehi Bam so far as regards the Hiodoe 
and Sikhs and by Mauleua Abdul Kadir on behalf of the Mussahnansy 
we may be quite sure of the Punjab. Bere is the reletaot extraet 
from his evidence 


PUNJAB. 

Pafidit K. Santanam^ Oemral Sdqf.t Punjab Promndal Cangrm 
CommitUe to Mr. V. J. Patol 

Q.— Supposing the Congress gives n nmndnte thus we shonld enptnre the 
Legitmtive maebinery and thereby obstruct the Govt, in all possible ways ; 
Ho yon think that yonr province will send a majority of non-oo-operasois into 
the Connells ? 

A.— i am disposed to b die ve that, in that caret Non^co-operatoie will be 
in a majority in the conneiU. If alt the men now in jail come ont| yew will 
have snfficient capable candidates fur the posts. 

Q.— Then the people have got snffi dent confidence in the Congress leaders 
that they wonld return a majority of them into the Conncils. 

A.<— 1 can say this on bibaif of the Hiudns and the Sikhs. 

Q Abdnl Qadiri. What do yon say about the Jftohameiians t 

A.— (11. Abdnl Q«dir). 1 hope that she Hohamedans will retnrn a majority 
of the Congressmen into the Councils. They will follow the lead of their leaden. 

There is a weighty body of evidence* from the other Provinoes in support of 
the same view. We give the following extract which will speak for them* 
selves ; — 

BIHaU 

Mk Ha j tundra Prasad^ to PundU MoHlal Nehru 

Q.*~ Having regard to the feeling in yonr province do yon think that after 
the Congress has made it permissive, assaming the Congress makes it permissive 
toN. O. Os. to go into the CoanoiU, will the propaganda among the electorates 
asking them to vote for Congressmen be succetsfnl, having regard to the tem- 
perament of the people ? 

A. It is diflScnlt to answer that question. 

Q. What I mean is this. Is the feeling against the conneiJs so strong 
that if the congress merely makes it permissive to N. C. Os. to enter the 
conneijs can the electorates be educated to send a large nomber of Non-co- 
operating candidates to the councils ? Do yon expect a majority in that case of 
N. C. O. conneils 1 

A. 1 think if N. C. Os. are allowed to go and if they carry on propaganda 
they might capture a majority of votes. 

Q.-^Then the feeling depends on what the congress says ? 

A.— -Yes. very mneb. 

Q.— The common people will not think that now that Mahatma Gandhi is in 
jail we are going back on the oungress resointion as framed by him f 

A. The prestige of the congress now is so great that it may carry the 
people with it to a considerable extent. 

Q . — What do yon expect f It may or may not 7 

A. it may if the congress removes Ibe bs^ 
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VNIfID PBOViPOBS 

Pandit Barlmram Hoik ifiaro, O 0 mrii StcrtUurp, V, P Prorindal 
Congrm VmmittMt Allahabad — to Sakkn Sahib. 

Q. What io joar oplnioa aboot the eoanoila f 
A. We tdeoeAte the bojeott of ooaoeiU. 

Q. tf yon tbiiik that the Coiietroetlfe pfograoiM ie aot euAeieBt and if 
the oongreie decided that yon ehoald^ into the obaneilc and make it impoiMible 
for the 00 operatore to oo-operate erith the OoTernmenti and lay every iort of 
obitrnetloii In their fray do yoalhnk yon will go into the councils with the 
congress mandate. 

A. It is very diAonlt to go into the oonncils with the congress mandate^ 
becante there is the **Ulemas Fatwa” and onless that Fatwa is chaii^ed» them is no 
ttse going into the eoaneils. 

Soppose the Fatwa is ebangeil, theni do yon think, yon will ge.t a 
majority of non-co-orerators in the connoils f 
A . Yes. 

Q —What harm are the Moderates doing by entering the eonneib t 
A —There are very few Moderates in this country, and they have no chance of 
doing any mischief to onr cause esoept through the oonncils and if we do not 
give them this chance there would have been no Moderate in the conncil and 
conid not have done any mischief at all. 

Q.— In this country as well as abroad 1 

A— Specially in England, so that be would not hare \ had the chance of 
going abrrad. ^ 

Q — Then, there are many things which I would ask you about the work 
that the non-co-operators can do by going into the Connoils, for instance, they 
can vote the Budget and taxation, they can thwart and can leave the Council at 
any time. They wonld not have voted the addreis of the Prince of Waits if the 
M. C. Os. would have been in the councils ? 

A. — I am not so very keen aboot benefiting the country, bnt 1 am very keen 
to throw out the Moderates by entering the Oonnoi), and sncoestfnlly obstructing 
the council. 

Q— Do yon think that if the N. 0. O’s get a mandate from the congresc 
there will be majority of non-co-operators in the Council from the U. P. 7 
A.— They would get a thundering majority. 

ASSAM 

Sfft. Otneo Komar Da$, Seentary, D. 0. €., TezpuT,-^to Paaditji 

Q. — Are yoa in putienlnr agntnet going into the Conneile, or beennie yon 
tblnk that there will not n nniority of tbe Oongrenmen therefore we ebonld 
not go into thtm f . 

A.— We expect n ni^rity. 

Q —if thfrClongreM pane, n rewlntion that yon mny go into the Oonneil% 
da yon expect n aanibrity of Cwgrtinnen will ,be retnrnra to tbe eonncile from 
yonr dtetrict f 

A.— We expect n nnjortty. 

Q.— And if tbe Oongreea kneea itto the will id' tbe pee|de to do at tb^ 
pleaae f 

A. Then I am afraid, there will be no najority. 
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Q. Aad wby AobM j«a Uy that job ■hwU aat mmn the tajoakt «C tht 
OoBoolb 1 

k. BewMiM tiM pmeat eoueib haw aa ps««r tecaMMb ttw biolatloM 
they yam. 

. HAHaBASBfBA 

Mr. N. C, Airttar, Mtmbtf of fkt J. I. C. C, omi WofMng CommiUm 

to FomiUji 

Q. — Do yoa ozpeet a majority o( iioB*<MMiperBtoN ta cater the Ooaaelb at 
the neat ebotion if the oongreeB altowa N. 0. Oe to enter the oonneib f 

A. A brge nnmhec of N. G. d*e can get into the oonneib. 

a—Do yon ezpeot year ebetorate will ntnrn a fably brge majority of N. 
C. Oi to the Oonneib t 

A.— 1 am qnite enie. 

Q.» For the preeent if tim Oongren reoedee from ttiat poeition and eayi r 
We leave it to yon to enter the Oonneib or not. Ae things etand at ptoMnV 
do yoa think the majority of the electorate will tend any aon-eo-operatore 
to the Oonneib f 

A.— 1 think 10. 

Q.— Will them he a majority of K. 0. Oe in the Oonneib ? 

A.— 1 eannot give any aMnranee ae to a majority, hot the men who ean he 
relied npon ean enter. 


0. P. habathi 

Dr. B. 8. Munji, to th$ FruMmi 

Q — I enppoav when yon are thinking of going into oonneib yon think yoa 
will have a elear majority f 

A.->Yee( at leaat in my province I am confident of a nationalist majority. 

DERAB 


Mr. M. 8, Xney, President, Congress Committee, Berar, to Dr, dnsaii 
Q.— Do yon think if the Gongresa were to give a mandate for going into the 
Oonneib yon will get a majority 1 

A. — So far aa my Province is eonctfned I have not the bast donbt abont it. 
Q —Do yon think tiial even if the Mnssalmans decide not to go into the 
conneila yon wilt have a majority 7 

A.— Even then we ean get a mi^tity. In the ebetoral roll their nnmbet b 
not very pTeponderating. 

KABNATAE 


Mr. Angode (Son-^rahmin) 


Q — Yon said that yoar statemenb were only as regards yonr provinee. .1 
will ask yon to give yonr recommendation as regards the whole of India. A pars 
from the qneetioB of nni^ taking it all round, wonld yon advise entry into the 
Oonneib for the white at India 7 


A.— Yes. 

Q.— And wonld yon rnggest that the Congress should give a mandate to the 
aon>eoH>petators 7 

A.— 1%^ sbonld relax the mb. 

jq.— Do yon expect to have a majority of non-co*operators in the Cosncils J 
A.— 1 think sp Tbb wonld be obtained for the whob of India. 



OIMUA 

r Jfc K mrn^ iUhm,i»itr,C.Mti»m^»*»i"r 

Ot—lf JM «MM* gal tte IMiaHiaila* te • aaiiatilf fat* tiMCBaaeila 
jfM Mill |Mte fli Mto Am 

,lh*i* tug Btama *> Hw SHaaaMaii gaUing tel* ite Ooaaaib te 
la^wiNbih«iaii# loiii-a lai^oriiyr, iwimii art ft«fati*||* fai* the C«ini«i1«i 
. Q —Tea ai* «rtj tefBaenret geipg fal* theOoaadla it «• getagood 
grtirtity . ' Thn, aaa w^aMcrt^tbfa hafafdaad araehMlly rtaajHag aad 

^^!if>»1ir*igiti[tt'gjiK^a^^ la' the eaeacak. ^ , 

a— What d* *^ «Mr i* We. raMMMfli aaMufc that the eoMaiaaal 
laile^b fhrt! Irte* b<*B'h*aed ea eeaaaanltWela eahh that it ereaewnm 
MMdktetea hrt* the eoaeeiH «e eanert get a aijiiritj f 

A.— 1 4lo ant agiee arlth thia eieer. With MjgM to Hiadaa, we have ao 
treitMitl all. WHh tegrti te Biaheiia aad Hea-Baahaala qaeatioa It the Noa* 
Biahafia laellag faettaaaagalartthe Btahaafaib tfceatbejr rtmaUataad Hoot. 
rtUafc warta flad aaflaiaB^ylaiigeluMber ef aaadidata* tsom Nea^Bfahiaiaa 
te ge te the aoaadk 

TAMIL WADU 

Mr. J, Mtmgumamt Jtfftmgar, to PoiuKt MeHU I/ehru 

Q.— Tea apoke abort eafAeiiaf gw au^ritf of aaata ia the eoaneil. How 
to oae to ba aaie of thto aejority f . We eaa oaly aet apoa aaeh data aa we eaa 
geti I data aajr we eaa ghw th^ What fa year exp«ieaee of Madraa 1 Do 
yoa thiah tl^ will latjara a artiority . } 

A.'— If the Ooagiaaa edviee* eatiy iato Uw coaaeil, I expeet tbeeleotoiate 
te setarn a naierity of Ooagraaaaea. 

’ Q —If the ooBgroao dora aet t 

A.— I don't expeot a aialnrity. The eoagraaa mnst definitely aay that 
Ooagn-atami eaa eater th» oonaeiL 

<L^afl|N«iBg yoa expeot a aaijarity aad fa the malt yoa happoa to bo in 
a atlBontT. will yoa atlU go fate the eoaneil ? 

A.— No. 

iQ.<»Toa will Jaaep the aaata eaipty f 
■ A.r'tea, ■ 

‘■Mti S; Sttiifamurti, to Mr. V. J. ^atet , 

Q.— Do yoa think that in lion of Uw oxtoting aoa>ItoaliiBia eonaeiUbra yoa 
eaa prepare the elaetorate for the eleoHoa of noa-Brahmina who will aym* 
pathtoe with the piria«lploi,<g, the poppeaa f , 

A.— Tte opagraai a>o?emeal baa rqaard iba etBaeieaaaew of the people 

. fc... eMfy , .awto, hayo:, gone to jaiL- 
fwa traat^ has fiadrtMbetf what aort of people , t^ ..craimtawa Me aa a 
eleaa. Theeleetere will give atote aappmt to Congteaa eanmbtattbaa they 
wjgikl hart dm at % Ipat pJegtlon. Man** eoaaeieaee baa been toaimired 
heeatoi B ahto'^ab hath’ pPbatriNM tbeai now. Ihey bare nadeia^.that gia 
Oongran ataada for aenwUdag a^r aad patilotto*. It ym. in^lr. denbtfir 
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■. ' -n'rr^Mr, 'i ¥» i < ([l to i ^ ^ 

't!^mHei, md Viei'Prv&H^t Hif Pfowhid^ khiUftit CcmmiUHt ^Pit 


Q,_^If CobgMM'WsiitS' timt «fe taoiridvjid' ia '^•- Connoll bmm wim^ 
na^fejr la tha Odatidl of Ma-«i(H>pent»n'i1l'IUa Viottiite f - ' 

A.— Yra. we can get noB-eoH>peraton in a»}oritj tor ilHi cooneil; ‘ 

; Q.r->Wliat ta ttao opinion of tba MnaadatanA of tiiia Provinea for going to 
tbo ConaoU f 

on aoaoant of the Fatwa tb^ will haa.tate to go to the Connoll. 


Mr. V. D. Sidpeker^ PruidMU D. V. f}.t 
CbhindiBctra, to Mr. V. J. Patel 

U.^Safefoia joa wonld get a majority in the eonnefl. ft the oongfeae 
gi«M n mandate titat non*co*o.pdatoie abonld go into the ooaneile for the 
pnrpoae not of oo-operating, bat for obotraoting in tin very home of the 
enemy, then wonld yoor province return a majority of the non-co^pmatote t 
a.— If there ie infBeicat propaganda ae we bad at die time id the boyoott 
of coaneiie, then nom«N>peratoea would get a major! ty in the local Legie< 
lative ooaaeiUi in oaee then ie the oongreai mandate to the elleet. 


Mr. 0. V, Varma, Jubbvlpwt, to Dr. M. A. Anwri 

Q.'^lf the congreie givee yon a mandate that you should capture the 
Conneits, do yon tblnlr yon will have a majority of N. c. Os la the Conaoils t 
A.— Yes. 


OCJUAT 

Mr, Yagnik, to Mr. V, J. Patel 

Q.— Suppose the Congrtss gives the mandate and the Gnjrat Proviaoial 
Congress Committee not listening to the advice of its President advises its 
members to go to the Councils, 1 want to know whether from Gnjrat 
oies yon wonld get a substantial majority of N. C. Os. Has the electorate got 
that confidence in congreu organisations > 

a.>-Within Gnjrat proper, given all the conditions yon mention, 1 think 
it likely that we sbonld have a majority but not such a majority of thore than 
76 peroent. as would be necessary for makiagobstrnctioo effective ‘ 

BENGAL 

Mr. J. M> Hen Gupta, to Mr, V. J. Patel 

(j.— Take the council electorate in your ptoVinpe. If )a eefiftencBim were 
taken among the council electorate ipfday, do you think then.^iifpuld bea 
majoiity for the boycott of councils or a majoiity in lavbtii' hf Vhtry ipto the 
COoncila f-. ■ ' 

. - a.-«<-if )Ott get •the cengresa to .say that tlm «OBiNGftta«d>deiiMlibl^ the 
majority will imroe round, but antil the, cejn^wM wysrSOi>i.:^dfnbt yon 

will^t a majority amongst the voters ei;en. It all de|)^|^,,^i^ ^^coagmM 

.. > If th^icotigrees resolution is changed, i.e., t^' ’fiitt|fiths%i^mUs odrjr 
intii tho t'OnnoilA’ then even without propaganda in favnam/d’tho>‘iBoiic^ '-ycm 
wc^d set a mojority of people ih faconi^tOf entry iiitOif%i'<C!onneilal <7^ih i 
. ’ A.r-1 think so. ' . .‘.,-.. 1 ,:, ~£ : . 
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Shrijat Sa^eacim Cbaadra Hitter, Secretaty, Bengal Provineial conniitter, 
la giring bit pointa ol difference from tbe epobeeaian (Ur. J. U. Sea Onpta)^ 
atatcd 

1 was one ot tboee wbo etoed ae a candidate and I felt that we tbonid enter 
Into tile coonoll. Bat enbaeqaentiy we fonnd, ae« I lee it now, that we wonid 
have been wrong to enter into tbe conneil. It wee right that we withdrew on 
the following gronnde 

ffintly, we bwl eery little ebanoe to have tbe majority, eg., Ur. C. B. Dan 
wae a candidate and be bad a rieal— a big zemindar. Tbongh be had great 
Obanoe, yet be wae not abeolntely certain. Ur. Cbakraearty bad aUo eery 
little enanoe. 1 cite tbe example to abow yon tbe proof that we were right not 
to enter the connoil aa we had eery little ebanoe to haee the majority. Now 
it is quite different. We have now' ebanoe to get the majority. 

iS8. We have given the above extracts to show that there ia a 
general belief in tbe country that a majority of non-oo*operatorB can 
reasonably be expected to be returned^ to the Councils if the 
requisite sanction is given by the Congress and tbe Kbilafat. There 
is some evidence to the contrary but it is of less weight and volume 
and the reasons on which it is based are far from convincing. 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya are the strongest 
witnesses on the other side. The opinion of the latter has been 
quoted in part I of this chapter. Mr. Vallabbbai Patel gives similar 
evidence. Both of these gentlemen would have us believe, even if 
Mahatma Gandhi were free and threw in tbe whole weight of his 
irresistible influence on tbe side of the Councils, he would make little 
impression on the public. They take extreme views which not only 
find no support in the rest of tbe evidence but are in direct conflict 
with the one great factor with those who count on a majority have 
to contend against viz. the implicit faith. of tbe people in Mahat' 
msoi’s sayings without regard to their applicability to a particular 
case. This is now taken by friends and foes alike as too clearly 
established to admit of any doubt whatever and has in our opinion 
influenced these witnesses themselves to some extent at least in 
taking tbe extreme position they have. 

Net Result of Evidence. 

139. The net result of the evidence on the whole question of 
entry into the Councils given by this imposing array of 302 witnesses 
eximined in the light of cold reason is that there is a good, deal 
of btthest misapprehension of the true bearings of the question in 
tim country. Many of them have so accustomed themselves to 
titink of the Councils as a contamination that they are unable to 
oonlider any proposal relating to them on the merits. Most of 
thuse who are pmpBred to discuss tbe question are either compelled 
to modify their originri opinions beyond recognition or find them 
selves landed in absurdities. Some few have no doubt maintained 
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tiMir gtoaDd bat it will almost invariably be found that they have 
i^e eo on Che b«eis of assamptloni the jastifloatioo for whieb it 
ie not always easy to disoover. At the baok of it all there is a 
vague undefioed fear of some dire eatastropby befslling the nation 
the moment non>eo*operators enter the Connoils even though it he 
to end them. There is enough materiarin the evidenee to indicate 
what is the true lead required by the eountry, but the bare opinions 
of the witnesses apart from the reasons on which they era baaed do 
not carry ns far. 

Witnesses in favour of Entry into Councils. 

140. We next take the witnesses who are in favour of entering 
the Councils. The total number of these according to the general 
classification (the absolute accuracy of which, as has already been 
stated, is not vouched for) is 163 and out of this only 10 are shown 
in favour of a policy of total obstruction. This does not mean that 
the remaining witnesses are against the policy. The great majority 
of them who have been questioned on the snljeot have in their 
oral evidence made it quite clear that they would stand by the 
mandate of the Congress, whatever it is. It may be safely said that 
among these 163 witnesses very few will be found to be definitely 
against the policy of obstruction in principle. The general sense 
seems to be in favour of concerted action on the lines laid down by 
the Congress, and the apparent “grading ofii" merely represents the 
extent to which each group is prepared to go if left to itself. There 
is therefore no danger whatever of the different groups pulling each 
its own way They are all actuated by the one common desire to 
see that the Councils are not exploited by the Government to sup* 
press the movement. While some will not be satisfied with any* 
thing short of a total prevention of the evil, others are content to 
minimise it as far as possible. This does not show that they will 
not welcome total prevention if that is possible. To illustrate the 
above remarks we give below extracts from the statements of Dr. 
Moonjee (C. P. Marathi), Mr. Aney, (Berar) and Mr. A. Banga* 
swami Iyengar (Tamil Nadu) who do not insist on total obstruction 
as a condition precedent. 

Dr. B. B. S. Moonje questioned hp Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q. Yon said to Mr. Raiagopalobariar that yon would co-operate where co- 
operation was neoessary and oppose where it was otherwise. If the congress 
directs yon to go there to paralyse the Oovernment will yon do it 7 
A. We shall Mrry ont the mandate of the congress. 

Mr. M. S. Aney Pretid. Provincial Congress Comm, Berar, 
questioned iy Dr, Ansaii 
Q. What mandate wonld yon like the congress to give 7 
A. If the Nationalists are in a majority in the connoils and are capable 
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«#>«Aifciig what tlH|r uttoti ‘Mmb tbejr absiHA ^ to a wi i e to l aiawi oBtlrt* 
jiWBtloQto,b]r< I n otbet^U$ tbty 

tperf a(i|i fiitka any aUitwia (fary oboato. 

I. ifjfr. Sangammii^ Amemgar qvtitiimmt 2f Jfr< F. /> Md 
< < I <|i Then if aaotoet view pnit torwafd that wa aboald fa tato toatMlnblll 
apd aany on ref|ibiM tbU ooropetatipn that if to any eo>opata'to wban Oovarn> 
oMnl if w iling to five of aoiaetbing in 'tha way of oo^netife fiograano, 
Kminal BdabatioOi and tba rest of ft and oottroet the Oofarnment wbein we 
fflA ii^fe^MoeMary to do to. 

a. U we have a cleat majority I do not think we nerd do that, i Wonld 
go etraight away to etart oburnction. 

Q. Then tbit ie taally the potiUon which Mr. t>aB inaiatod at the time of the 
Oalootta Gengraar. I qnite aee that. Yon have not obanged the rieiva ainoe 
the oalentta congnet 1 

A. I have alwaya been of that Opinion, I have of conrar anbmitted to the 
decitinn of the congreer. 

Q.— When yon go into the Conooit ami when wn am atked to aay what oar 
athitnde la, are yon to aay that we are oat there immediately if poeaiUo to wreck 
the Reform Aot or not f 

A — Oertainly, yon are there to wreck the Aot. 

We do not propoae to give extracta from the evidence of the witneaaea who 
favonr entry into tbo Gonneila aa we have referred in a eomprebenvive form to 
the varinaa drgteea of obetrnetion they advocate. 

Other Objbotions Disposed of 

141. We have also dealt with the arguments of our dissenting 
noileagoes so far aa they are covered by the evidence of witnesses. 
For the rest we find nothing but generalisations and l^ing down 
of moral fireoepts which with due deference we think are quite out 
'df place. For instance we find a nice distinction drawn between 
wrecking the Councils from inside and bHnging about the same 
result from outside. The latter is commendable and the former 
immoral. We have shown that the latter is impossible and the 
former is the only means of doing it. The ‘moral plane* aiMomeot 
has already been sufficiently dufralrad. Then it is said that diarchy 
is sell exposed and there is no need of our going into the Councils 
to wreck the Reforms, reliance being placed on no lass an authority 
than Sir Valentina Chirol. But surely we are not suggesting entry 
into the Councils for the academical purpose of proving the bdinre 
of diarchy or the success of some other ‘archy*. If the wrecking of 
the Reforms which bas so far been tbe main plank of the Congress 
plutform is now unnecessary, why not withdraw tbe boycott alto- 
gether and leave things to take their own course. This would 
save much valuable time proposed to be spent in the futile attempt 
to induce voters to abstain from tbe pdls and will enable tbe workers 
to give their undivided attention to the constrootive programme 
with its inevitable conseqiMoea of workers being picked out one by 
one and eaf^ lodged in gaol. As for tbe dietum ol Sir Yulaatine 
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IQiln^, ‘i*r b# to* Mamfoi tV'gf umi ■jpuMi wqiiidfitea by 

Ibl^b iMbHclata •« ft CfaMi wbea • ‘#BB«rai dntiM it iauBimDt. 
ffotbtiDff ia aoN lilaly tibft n» alf tbe rigte «oam tban ft nady 
ftfe thdr fftee valiw of itautaMBta mftd« ftiul opioious 
wtp raa ed to ftwrye politieiJ endaia B^^nd; 

“Comb Into Mr Pakloub” 

142. Oar esteeaed edlfttgoM have pot in the foninat of 
their note en eztrast fraa e recent attennoe of Sir George Llopd. 
We eonfew we foil to Me its bearing on the question et ierae. It 
is the nsoftl '^ooae into ay porloar*' invitation to which we ere 
fairly well need and does not even possess tbe aerit of originality. 
More to the point would have been the opposite Mntiaent which 
you get by the siaple process of revening the noae of the speaker 
and shifting the scene to Westainster. Here is what the British 
Prime Minister says on the suMeot : — 

“ The Non>eo operation movement at the present time is in a 
state of eollapM. What part it will take in the next election we 
cannot tell, what influence the nomco-opentors and men of that 
kind will exert upon those elections, 1 cannot predict. A good 
deal will dependf upon the kind of repreMOtatives oboMn at the 
next election whether they will men of moderate temper, such 
os those who constitute the premnt legislature, men who are honestly 
and earnestly doing their best to make this new constitutional 
experiment a success, or whether they will be there as men who ore 
simply using all powers of the machine in order to attain some 
purpose which is detrimental to British rule and subversive of the 
whole system upon which India has been govecaed op to now. 
That is why I say that the most seriosM and most trying time which 
will constitute the reid test of success of this effort is yet to como. 
1 think it is right that we should say that, if there is a change of 
that kind in the character of the legisiatwa and in the purpose of 
tboM who ere chosen in design of responsible and chosen leaders of 
the Indian people that would constitute a Mrions situation and we 
should have to take it into account. One thing we must make 
clear, that Britain will in no eiroumstances relinquish her respon* 
sibilify to India * « « ^9 i^f)] whatever steps are 

necessary to discharge or to enforce them.” 

This is exactly what we have ouTseivea foreshadowed, the only 
difference being that while the British Prime Minister has uttered 
vogue and veiled threats, we have . laid our cards on the table and 
disclosed every move we intend , to moke. 

1MTBB>COMH1XMAIi^ JBAIiOIfSIBS 

143. Our etdleagues have madg • passkig reference to ‘ inter- 

10 
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eomoioii*! SadaniM.* W« aui qnlta nndantend dMeranoM mridng 
oil comnmnal <|iMi*iont in the Coanflllt wlmra the ordinnqr bnifaeM 
it tnntM^ on norma] lioaa, bnt when all ^nfe baa to be done ie 
either ro wreek llie Gonneila or to keep awaj from them aeeording 
as the Non-eo-operatore mw in a mi^oritf or a minori^ we see little 
reason to apprehend an exhibition of eommonal or other lealoasies> 

No Bkolish Paballbl 

144. It win ka observed that in attempting to meet our 
proposals reasons am often given whieh are applieable only to eo- 
operation within tin Gonnoils and nothing is better ealonlated to illus* 
trate the force of this remark thin the oonnaetion in whieh the long 
extract from MahatmajTs Oalootta speech is quoted by onr eollea* 
goes at the end of their note. He is there merely answering the 
argument whieh ha has hhnsalf crystallised in the opening part of the 
quotation and his references to obstruction and paralysis of the 
Government as a student of English History can mean nothing 
more than the sort of obstruction that has been and could possibly 
be offered from time to time in English political institutions. We 
have already dealt with the maxim “institutions thrive on 
obstruction” and will here simply point out that the word “obstruc- 
tion” is a misnomer when applied to majorities in English polities, 
which do not - merely obstruct but carry everything before them. It 
is the weapon of minorities only and has as Sfahatm^i rightly says 
proved vary ineffective. A situation like the one in which we are 
placed cannot possibly arise in a self-governing country. We^ may 
without any breach of confidence refer to the fact that bad it not 
been for the practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 1920 
many of the prominent workers would not have supported the 
boycott in the form in which it appeared in the Calcntta resolution . 
We have little doubt that when Mahatmaji was referring to obstruc- 
tion in his speech at Calcutta he bad this fact present to bis mind. 

Stalbmatb Imminent 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting to 
something like <a stalemate and a fresh opening is necessary to clear 
the way for the main attack. We must either go forward or back- 
ward. It is impossible in our opinion to stand where we are for any 
length of time. There can be no doubt that if India can make real 
and substantial progress towards non-violence, removal of ontoucb* 
aldlity, inter-oornmunal unity, boycott of foreign doth and national 
education, she can easily wrest Swarej without Nou-co- operation or 
civil disobedience. Realisii^ however, that this is not possible for 
ti long tiuie to come, the Ahmedabad Congress advised a resort to 
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dfil ditobadieiHW. Mmi or iodividooi oiril dMobodienoo on o 
iofimoDtly laite Male to ioroa tb« iMuo beiog ont ot the qooatioD 
for tha praaant, wa moat hara aomathiDg alaa as oaarlj approaabing 
airil disobadieaaa aa powible. While thara ia a general desire for 
that 'aomethiog* among those who ar* against entering into tbe 
Connails no definite and workable anggeation has been made bp 
any of them. 

Conclusion 

146. We are not eonoerned with tbe soeaeas or failore of 
diaraby or with the opinions of politiaal parties in England to serve 
their own politiaal ends. What we are deeply aonaerned with ia 
the fast that England is keeping ns down and saving her fsoe before 
the aivilised world nnder aover of those sham oonnoils and the 
mendaoions propaganda about their representative oharaater. This 
is felt by Indian Nationalists of all shades of opinion and the demand 
for oonnter>foreign propaganda is inareasing day by day. But it is 
futile to aompete with powerful England with her enormous 
resources and world influence, with her expert diplomacy wbiab baa 
enabled her to thoroughly pervert and use one of our ablest oountry- 
men to go round the world at our expense as a Government pro- 
pagandist, apeak on our behalf and assure the great liberty- loving 
nations of tbe West that Gandhi is a araak-brained idealist, that 
bis arrest and imprisonment are a triumph of British justice and 
that wa are a happy and contented people. Before you are able to 
clothe a millionth part of the vast population of India in band-spun and 
hand- woven khaddar, before you can supply an infinitesimal fraction 
of tbe demand for national educational institutions, before any 
appreciable progress can be made in tbe removal of untouobability, 
before you can extricate yourself from the vicious circle, which has 
effectively frustrated y'tur efforts to restore inter- communal unity 
we warn you that you will have completely gone under, unless you 
open your eyes to the pressing need of the hour. Theories and 
dogmas are all very well in their own way but they will not carry 
you far if you ride them to death. Knock these Councils on tbe 
bead, and you will accomplish what millions spent in foreign propa- 
ganda cannot achieve. Wreck the Beforms and you will smash at 
one blow the huge super-struoture of world-wide deception which 
has cost millions to build up. 

In view of the dissent of our learned colleagues, we have felt 
ourselves compelled to devote more space to this subject than we 
had intended. Our only apology lies in the fact that we feel strongly 
about it and are convinced that it will be a political bilker to 
throw away the opportunity which U about to offer itself. We hayc 
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■tao«mirb«4ioMi4MMMiDplulwd.if ^ r«tinmed in a 
I f ** nrt weong ifn. ngsiieotfoc » wa lota Uttlt by a fe?U 

iHhrailftli>«« tba palaa bat fain niach by. promoting the oouatroetiva 
work toad extant othaiviaa impeatibla at leaat in tba provinoa 
wbarO tapretrion retiMi raprama. In ease va ara (jiabarrad from 
antarisg tba abataat wa low even lata bnt dapoliab all pretence lor 
the repratentative obaraoter of tba Counoila. If however our 
oollaagnaa ara wrong and tba opportunity is allowed to slip by, wa 
most be prepared to submit to existing conditions for another three 
years ; and he will be a bold prophet who can say wbat will happen 
meanwhile. 

We have had anr say and leave the deusion of this most 
Important question of the hour In the hands of the All-India Con- 
gest Committee. 

Jjntal Khan. Malilal Nehru. V. J. FaM, 

146 (aX— The following farther note was received from Hakim 
Ajmal Khan on the question of entry into Councils : — 

"The constructive programme, being the basis of all our actions, 
we should have recommended nothing else but the working of it. 
As 1 cannot, however, shut my eyes to the obvious fact that with 
the exception of a few provinces, we are not only making any 
progr*>ss in this direction, but are actually going backwards. 1, 
therefore, recommend entry into the councils with the sole object 
of proving that the Reform Scheme is useless, and with a view only 
to make its working impossible. If the whole of our Congress 
organisatioo, from top to bottom, were to take up the eonstmetive 
programuM in right earnest and push it through with a firm deter* 
mioayon, which I very much doubt it would, 1 believe we should 
not feel the necessity of having to call to our aid any other stimul* 
ant, such as entry into the Councils. 

Dtm, t7th October, mfS. AJMAL KBAN.” 

[fraiMtofed] 


CHAPTER Va 

OTHER PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(A) Local Bodies 

‘147. The poiition of * these institutions In relation to Non-ip> 
operltiqq U ])eooItar.r The Congress, whilst it calls upon the Non* 
#djmbtors ^ makes no express provisloo 
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wgMiag iaititnda^ < lioward».^tliM« iiMMuitiabs. v : Yb* ittidMwt 

•dihM briore. n« thoira tibat v^I^.Mndltiote 
«^omitxy^«wirlrbm.proyilm Ytaov |ijniMi|^i..of 

operation ba«e howsTar itot beaoitttiotly apnliedi#^ wb«n jlon-W 
operators are in a majority; Ijo^ apti of mUpasoai wbet^^^^ 
•gaittstr? the ootry; of Kon-eo-epetatioaiYioto ttbe jCoosoils postly 
facHbtir‘tiu'Oiftara.of looal bodjea aad do oftt atind the oo-opantbMi 
«itli .itbe Govornneat wbidk’ it' naeOManly iflurolToa. In (Mtod 
praotioe we find that kt the ^tatflaajority of Monioipalitiep.aiid 
Jjooal Boards, the Non oo-operators aro in a minority and that it is 
only in rtre oases that they base eaptored them. While we find 
ins^apes of partii^ Nion eo^operatbn and there, full Oo*eper»> 
tips with the Goveenment appeace to be the feneral rale, fibyinf 
regard to the fact that we have HRPt yet eqibarked opon total Noo- 
oo-opseatioo with the Goyernmeat in all aiattm a^ that oar pcor 
gramme, being a progressive one: je. at preseat ooafinod tp defiaite 
items wbiob do not inplode looal bodies, we eoosi^r it aawiae to 
extend it in this direetion. What the altaatioo demands is a elaiff 
prouoanosment by the Congress on the snli^t, as eonsideraUe 
doabt prevails in the oouptry as to whether or not it is open to 
Noa«eo-operators to seek eleotion to these bodies* It is elm that 
these iiMtitnUons do not stand axaetly on the same feeding aa 
Legislative Coanoila Thqr enter more deeply into the da% life 
of the people. We find that experiments to introdnoe Koo*eo> 
operation into these institutions in vuioos deg^s are being tried 
in oertain parts of the oountry. It is diffieatt to estimate the 
measure of suooess which will be obtained by these experiment. 
Whilst therefore we think that it will be unfair to the bodies 
oonoerned to obeok their aotivities towards Non b(>*Dperatiob, we 
do not feel that the time is ripe to eall upon the oountry generally 
to folbw their example. We therefore recommend that in order 
to clear the position it should be deolared that it is desirable for 
Noa*eo-operators to seek election to Munieipalities and District or 
Looal Boards with a view to faoilttate the working of the oonstruo* 
tive programme, but that no Inurd >aad fast rales be at present Idd 
down to regulate or restrict the aotifitiss of Non«oo operating 
members beyond advising them to act in harmony with loeal or 
Provinoial Congress organisations. 

(j5) BoVOOTT or GOVBBNMBMt EDCOATfOWAL iNStltUTIONS 

•' ■148. ' We are of opinion that the boyoott of Gbvernment Bdnea* 
tional Institutions is sound in'prineiple and must be inaintaioed as 
an ideal to be always kept in view and followed but we rec omm en d ed 
a strict adherejwe to the BardoK Msdution in regard to thWi b| 
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■Mpendiiif for the pravenfe oil oetiro piopoi^dA ealling upon bojn 
to oooM oat (rf i^ooli and ooltegM. Aa roqoirad by tbot raaolation 
rolioBM vhoald te plaoed, opon the raperioritj of Notfoml wboola 
for dtawiag aobdan from OoToromant Institatioo* and not apon 
l^dcating or other aggreMiTe propaganda. 

The Aral em of every provinoe aboold be to pot the exiating 
Notional aeboola on a aoond finoneiol boaia and improve their 
effieieney. The opening of neir ioatitotiona without odeqoate 
proviaion for their aopport ahoold not be eneooroged. 

(6’) Botcx>tt of Law Courtr by Litigants and Lawyers 

149. Tbia boycott ia olao aoocd in principle and moat be 
mmntoined aa an ideal bat litiganta cannot be expected to avoid 
the Law Coorta without being provided with an effective aubatitnte 
therefor. Effort ahoold therefore be concentrated on the eatabliah- 
ment of panehayata and the coltivation of a strong public opinion 
In their favont. It ia also neoesaary that provinces which have 
gone beyond the Gongreas rqaolutiona in imposing disabilities upon 
practising lawyers aa aoch aboold withdraw those disabilities and 
put these lawyers on the some footing as others who have signed 
the Congress creed and possess the requisite qoaliAoation for bolding 
oflBee under Congress organiaationa. The right of electors to elect 
whom they please should not be restricted by rule. 

The principle of no defence and no bail should be followed by 
Non*oo*operators accused of offenoes of a political nature but need 
not be extended to other coses Civil or Criminal in which parties 
should be left to their own discretion. 

We therefore recommend that for the present workers should 
confine their activities to the establishment of fianchayats and 
making them more efficient. We also recommend that all existing 
diaquJificationa of practising lawyers as such be removed. 

{ D ) Big^t of Private Defence 

150. Apart from the risk of violence involved in the exercise 
of the right of private defence there is nothing in the Congress 
resolutions to prevent such exercise. It is well known that many 
Congreamen pledged to non-co-operation while helieving in it as 
the only feasible course open to them have adopted non-violence 
os a policy, and not os a religious faith with the sole purpose of 
gaining the triple object of the movement. This ia true generally 
^ Mohammedans and also of a considerable number of Non- Muslims. 
The belief in the soundneas tii tim prinoifde being there, it makes 
119 difftXEiKM whether it ie bned on religion or prudeocci and eo 
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long M the polieg it not definite^r gi^n’np both whooli et thoniM 
•re bound to ^bere to it with full f«ith end without ^ looit 
attempt at evaaion. We lee no joetifieation however to eataoe 
the role where the reason on whiob it has been based the eebool 
of pmdenee does not exist and deprive non eo-operators of the legal 
and natural right of self- proteotion against lawlessness in dl eases. 
But we would make it clear that In the course of earrjing on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom we are not 
at liberty to use force even in private defence of person or proparty. 
If physical foren were permitted in self-defence against illegal action 
in respect of polities) work, there would he an end of non co-opera- 
tion. Outrages such as insults to religion or modesty of women or 
indecent assaults on boys and men are by their very natnre exdndsld 
from the category of political cases, though advantage might have 
been taken of an occasion arising out of a political case. Against 
such outrages the right to use force in private defence is not taken 
away by non-co-operation. There may be diflSculty in drawing the 
actual line of demarcation, hut our immediate and most important 
need is to protect the movement from danger. By extending 
general permission to use force up to a clearly definable point even 
in matters arising out of Congress work, we would endanger the 
movement. We are advising not trained lawyers but laymen, and 
that too in respect of action under provocation. One of ns 
(Mr. V J. Patel) thinks that having regard to the humiliating and 
at times barbarous treatment meted out to non co-operators while 
actually engaged in Congress work and the further fact that It is 
impossible to draw the line beyond 'which it is not permissible to 
go, the full right of private defence as given by law should be 
reserved to noli-oo operators. The remaining members would rather 
have the individual suffer than risk any violation of ^e true 
principle or a general breach of the peace. The Committee has 
been deeply impressed with instances of cruel, unprovoked and 
disgraceful non-co-operators but the majority are not prepwed to 
advise a resort to the right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions 
of the nature pointed out altove. 

We therefore recommend that individuals should be given full 
freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
except when actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work <^ob 
occasions directly arising therefrom subject always to the condition 
that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J. Patel would omit the words "ExMpt 
when actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions 
directly arising therefrom.** 
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oihfhHat hohtttfiiMi >of '’dor 'WotrlhoMn wnd tofi^o'Chlta 
itjflimaPMfMflUha 'Is ofiSoohtedll'o veijr i^ressf«|''iie 0 d. ' Itr sMnot 
w'^ool^ld 'tUl**«Mll-«irgMiiad'’Li6ote UoIdos ora wit twwsrfol 
tltiliiMii t^hoa vrapeifly'titfliied* Onh of m (Mh 9. Ji Kat^) has 
isi9tif'ioocNiilhad ¥iawsod tha Mf^Sodtaad we folly hfree with hfei 
it heHetiai that thera eao be ao rad 8#aMd unless it has braa wen 
with the flonsefboe soayott of the lahooriog etasses Havinf ra« 
laid however, to Ihw lenerd dtoatioo, w<e are all agraed that for 
the 'IreMnt, it wiH be eaotfgh to euirf out the Resolution of the 
Nagpor OongresS whteh has 'oafortaoately not yet been noted npon. 
That resoltttioa rtf ns as foltows : — 

That this Gongnss Is of opinion that Indian Lahonr shonid he 
organised widi a view to inprove and promote their well-being 
aid seeare to them their just rights and also to prevent the exploits* 
tibn (0 of Indian labour (2) ol Inifian resources by foreign agencies 
and that the Idl-lndia Congress Committee should appoint a com- 
mittee to take effeetive steps in that behalf. 

(f) BoTOpTT OF British goods 
192. TbtM oldsotiens have been taken to the Boyoo*’t ol Bri- 
tish Goods by Mahatmaji- They aye (1) “that it baa been 
oooeeived as a ptfoiabmeot and eao have no place in Non oo* 
operation which is conceived in a spirit of seLf-saorifice and is a 
matter of sacred doty” (2) that even as a measure of punishment 
it is not swift, certain, and adequate enough to produce the effect 
intended and (8) that it is thoroughly impracticable (' Young India", 
August 25, 1920). 

With all due deference we confess our inabilit;^ to follow the 
first two (dqeetions. So far as regards the first it is imp ssible to say 
of any boycott that there is no element of punishment in it, if 
ponishment is taken to mean the causing of loss or barm to the 
sHendiag party. The bcqroott of fmeign doth has already inflicted 
heavy pnnisbmant on Lanoasbire as will hs evident from the extracts 
we giire in Appendix and we hope and trust that the measure of 
speh imnishment will continue to Incnasc day by day. It has also 
punished other forPIpn manufacturers ' and suppliers who have done 
ns' no h^m and i^hora only' offhiice has bean to enter into a fbir 
competmon with the Brijtish lUahttfacturers in the market which 
has been toft opeta to all buthfdera TherP is not much snflbrfng or 
SulfceiiHfice invoiced in the use o| >and-spnn and band- woven cloth 
and tin real racomnendathwiotdt ip the betterment of oorecopo- 
mie condition nnd the removal of the greateat chose our poverty 
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<irfkr wM W UmwI Hot, tkM^luo$ .tp n win> i»»d Uf l»^lli^owigtd 
to BriUtk lopds it bto to ItMt thtf IpMitoiit «rff 

kiviiig tloM tot innoeeto. It ;toiBffff^ii^^>)qaito) toMt toptruto* 
•Itotoiit «i.piiiutoaMiit tMDot bt: MpMstotd’fton ««|P: toffitotiweto* 
DO NMOO wliy iro tlioald Tofiaia fiom «p«i^ toMltoiog; :toto!^ltll 
DMMtMD pUDitoOIMt foT tot ir"nW«titDW 

wo uDbcisg aolgeeted to by *11 bmimioD' of oMaiuilDir Md foal. - It 
ii ««v. right to me ertielee of e porriraler jaeoafeetoM on^v Mi4<ia 
eofoitong the boreett of Britfeb goods we on oaly fgbtiag reprenioD 
by toe ezMoise of an andoabtod rblht. 

Atfegardt the Meood objeetioo it would bold, good if the 
boyoott ot toritiab goods were toe ooly paoMbmeot applied* toit 
it may be safely asserted that all ottr activities if soceeufal are 
bound directly or indirectly to result in some kind of punishment. 
Svery one of them ttoen by itself is not "swifts certain a^ 
adeqoate enough to produce the effect iotended.” It is the cumula* 
tive forse of all which alone can carry os towards the goal. Viewed 
in that light there can be no doubt that the boycott to British 
goods will materially help the general programme. 

We recognise the force of the third obfeotion and are therefore 
not prepared to recommend a wholesale boyeott of all British goods, 
but it has been represented to us that it is possible to select certain 
British goods which can be safely boycotted without much ineonveni* 
enee. The number of witnesses who favour such boyeott is 99 
against 77 who do not. In these ciroumstances while accepting the 
principle 

We recommend that the whole question be referred to a Com* 
mtttee of experts for a fnll report to be submitted before the next 
Congress meets. 

The question to boyoott of foreign cloth stands by itself and 
should hot be incluiied in the reference. 

- £4°te-r:Tbe above view was agreed npoa by, all the nenbers oa tbe 13th 
October except Shriyat ttsjegop^acbaiiar who wi^ not biretent. The draft , was 
tmiWh to him on the 17tb October when be 'expnbsed bis distent' Terbilly and 
promiaed to Nnd a note later ou as hewse ichving Allahabad, Tba note was 
received on. the 23rd Oeteber and is given below. 

Srigt^ Or itasmi 

£, . I baro to^expreea my.roapcotfuldialpot ifw cffoions 

re^fiprl^ by imlleagtt^^^ 

lO(fl) 
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REPORT OF THE [aixababad 

U fa wndtew to point oat that «o longM va Mok to mWoto 
oor fool bf the omm pluiMd bf Mabatna Oandbi it woidd be tbe 
graveet mfatiike to iotradoee an addendam to bit magranme wbieb 
aeeoi^ng to his eleor and repeatedly, expressed opinion eidates the 
basic principle of the programme. Wc arc fighting a terrible 
and organised system of force with a new weapon conceived by 
Mabatmafi ; and so long as we adhere to his sebeme. it is fair 
neither to him nor to onraelres to tamper with tbe integrity and 
parity of bis sebeme in a matter eonsidered by him as of essential 
importanee. It woald be a fatal mistake to aoeept Dr. Lister’s 
aMoranee that we ean safebr ent and ebop tbe living bnman 
body, if we do not strietly follow his adviee and see that oar 
inutramenta are clean and absbintely free from poisonous germs. We 
are undertaking the most serious steps eonoeivable on tbe basis of 
Mabatmaji’s doctrine of freedom from hatred and it would be safe 
only so long as we keep that essential oondition intact. But if we 
add any item to bis programme wbiob has to be oerried out by 
intense and widespread propaganda necessarily based on a clear 
emphasis of tbe principle of retaliation, we create an atmosphere 
fatal to tbe preparation of the people for tbe further steps of non* 
violent diso^dience or non payment of taxes and for tbe suffering 
contemplated in our programme. It would be much better to give 
up Mabatmaji’s programme altogether than to attempt to carry it 
out, disregarding his most insistent advice and creating an unsuit- 
able and fatal atmosphere. 

No Change in Mahatmaji’s Absence. 

154. The proposal to boycott British goods as such is not a 
new one. Ever since Mabatmaji’s guidance was accepted by us, this 
proposal was pressed on him again and again but was condemned 
and rejected by him. If bis objections eould be met properly, tbe 
leaders who now support tbe proposal had oeeasion and ample 
opportunity to eonvinee him, or at least obtain his permission to 
add the item though it might not have his active support. But in 
view of its .essential inconsistency with tbe basic principles of tbe 
main part of oar programme, and the atmosphere of hatred which 
it would ereate and thereby render tbe rest of our programme 
impossible he never gave quarter - to tbe proposal. It would be 
most unwise to push the proposal through now and . obtain the 
endorsement of the National Congress to it, daring tbe absenee of 
our great leader and witbwit hearing him, that is, if we do not set 
aside his principles altogether and proceed on totally different lines. 

The great movement falliated 1^ .Mahatma Oandbi has appealed 
forcibly to the genins of the nation and obteifiid loyal attaehment 
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from tha oulliooa of oor people bf reMpn of it* ipiritoal appeal more 
tiiao aojtbing eke. It haa limilarlj extorted tbe admiration of 
the world inelodiog the beet minda even among tboM ranged againat 
oa, for that mme reaaon. We eannot afford to tamper with that 
spiritual oleanlinem of the programme whatever seeming advantage 
we might imagine that we shall obtain tbeieby. 

Mobk about Batbbp 

166. The arguments advaneed bj my oolleagoes, I have to say 
with tbe greatest respect, are based on an ambiguous use of tbe 
term ' punishment.’ We may causa great loss to restaurant pro- 
prietors by cooking our food in our own bouses but there would 
be no punishment ot hatred in it, but to resolve to resort to all 
restaurants except one is quite a different thing and tbe feeling of 
hatred in that eiM should be obvious. By carrying out one’s own 
duties to oneself or one’s family ornation, one may cause injury, 
pain or loss to others, but it is neither punishment nor ill-will ; but 
to prefer all others to one particular nation, for no reason of grati- 
tude towards the former for any services rendered, or on account 
of any other bond of affection or attachment, and without any fulfil- 
ment of one’s own duties is sheer hatred. To say that to obtain 
our birth-right of Swaraj, we so prefer others to tbe nation that 
holds us in bondage is to beg the question, viM , whether tbe means 
suggested is consistent with tbe principle of non-violence adopted 
by us for the attainment of Swaraj. To make our own goods, to 
abstain from luxuries, to avoid buying needless British goods and 
to prefer Indian-made goods to British goods are alwayo recom- 
mended. These are not what is meant by boycott of Bruise goods 
The latter means setting op an agitation that the natioti should 
favour buying the goods of non-British nations in preier<‘noe to 
British. This is what has been repeatedly condemned and ruled 
out by Mabatmigl m contrary to his principles. 

Eeaddab in Jbopabdt. 

156. My esteemed colleagues make it dear that in approving 
of a policy of boycott of British goods, they do not intend that, the 
Shuddha Swadeshi character of the cloth programme should be 
relaxed. They mean that we should adhere to Ehaddar and not 
boy Japanese, or other non- British yarn or cloth. This may be the 
intention but 1 am certain that no intense propaganda can be carried 
on for boycott of British goods without affecting the mentality of 
people in respect of tbe cloth question also. We eannot in dealiiiin 
with the millions of our countrymen make such reservations. 
Sheets, will be produced in a genera! way and not according to th« 
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rale end line we draw. The non-Brituh foreign jam and eloth 
nerehaota and the Indian Mill-owneri odng iMoign yam and the 
nnaaeraoe middle-nen depending on these oaidtalista will take everp 
advantage of the new poliiqr. The praaent dWonitiai «f the 
Khaiklsr eampaign will he inoNMed ten^d. 

What haa> ao far aeUeved the ntoat atrikhig xeanlts is the 
eonoentrated Kbadder idea. This eonoentratton we lose if we take 
up a programme oovering all amris of goods, while yet ^ete is m 
very great deal remaioiog to be done even in reipeot «f Kbaddar. 
Nothing can be achieved, even if it were right, by aawely passing a 
resolution of boycott of all or euob and such British goods. It must, 
if seriously iuteaded to be pressed, be followed op by intense propa- 
ganda ; and this is sura to interfere with the ooooentratitMi trf effort 
over the cloth boycott which is ednuttedly the most importaut. 

I concede that we may not succeed in weaning ^ people from 
hatred and ill-will towards a people that refuse freedom to us and 
we the cause of oppreaaioo and tyranny, and to delimit men’s anger 
to the system and th'e tyranny and bold it back from the people 
that are responstUe for the wrongs. But it is one thing to be 
unable to prevent a thing, quite a different thing to appeal to and 
encourage that very feeling. 

A close and careful consideration of events will make it clear 
bow Mahat'risji disarmed all open opposition to the Kbaddar 
campaign by the elimination of boyc of British goods and by 
strict adherence to pore Swadeshi and yet at the same time succeed- 
ed in bringing about the most effective economic boycott. The 
disarming of opposition and the securing of moral advantage in the 
midst of the severest conflict is the peculiar strength and beauty of 
Mahatmaji’s plans and are a result of the strict adherence to the 
principle of avoidance ol hatred. It would be a mistake to deviate 
from this policy. 

No Objbotion to Expert Committee if Principle not Conceded 

167. There is no objection to the collection and examination 
of facts by experts in any matter, but the acceptance of the principle 
by the All-India Congress Committee would mislead the nation and 
injury the movement. Even making people await the report of a 
committee expecting some great results and new proposals is 
mischievous, in as much as to that extent it encourages slackening 
of effort in one thing needed now, the completing of ^e cloth- 
boycott 

C. Sajagopala Chariab 

X9th Oetebtr, mi. 
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^ofe hy F<mdU MoUM I/«hru 

168. It M unfortunate that the ahore note waa received too 
late to admit of being oonaidered by the other memberi before the 
icene of the report which has already . been long delayed owing to 
unavoidable causes. It raises a much wider question than the 
boycott of ^ British goods, and is calculated to engender serious 
misgivings in the minds of a very large number of staunch Congress* 
men and Non-co-operators. There has never been any doubt that 
by accepting the programme of non-violent non-co-operation the 
National Congress did not adopt all the views of Mahatma Gandhi 
expressed by him in his “Hindu-Swarsj” and from time to time in 
the Youitg India and elsewhere. Congressmen are only bound hf 
the principles accepted and formulated by the Congress and not by 
every word or sentiment which might have found utterance from 
the lips of Mahatma) i. Many of his theories have yet to find favour 
not only with Congressmen generally but the country at large, and 
among them is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that fiows from it. 
The one common ground on which all non-co-operators meet is that 
violence in any shape or form is completely ruled out by existing 
conditions, and is wholly outside the pale of practical politics. It 
was on this basis and this basis alone that the policy of non-violent 
non-co-operation was recommended by Mabatmaji and accepted by 
the Congress. He made this perfectly clear in his memorable speech 
at Calcutta in 1920. The '' allowing extract from that speech 
deserves careful attention : — 

“Bat I am not here to day to plead for that medium. 1 am to plead for the 
acceptance by the country of the programme uf non-violent, progressive non-co- 
operation. Now all the words that [ have used here are absointely necessary and 
the two adjectives ‘progressive* and ‘non-violent’ are integral parts of a whole. 
With me non-violence is of my religion, a matter of creed. But with the great 
number of liassalmans non-violence is a policy, with thousands if not millions 
of Hindus, it is equally a matter of policy. But whether it is a creed or a policy 
It is utterly impossible for yon to finish the programme for the enfranchisement of 
the millions of India, without recognising the necessity and the value of non- 
violence. Yiotenoe may for a moment avai’. to secure a certain measure o!! 
8uccess.bat it could in the long run achieve any appreciable result. On the other 
.land ail violence would prove destructive to the hononr and self-respect of the 
nation. The Blue Books issued by the Government of India show that inasmneh 
IS we have used violence : military expenditure has gone up not proportionately 
3ut in geometrical progression. The bonds of our slavery have been forged al! 
':he stronger for our having o&red violence. And the whole history of British 
.’ule in India is a demonstration of the fact that we have never bren able to offer 
successful violence. Wnilst therefore 1 say that rather than have the yoke of a 
'Government that has so emasenlated us f would welcome violence. I wonic. 
.rge with all the wnpbasis that I can command that India will never be able tc 
regain her own by methods of 'violence. 

‘‘Lord Hoaaldshay, who has none me the ioaoar of reading m.v booklet on 
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Hniggle for • Svanj nioli m ii deaeribed in that booklet. Now thongh t do not 
want to withdraw a tingle word of it, 1 would lay to yon on tbie oooaeion that 
1 do not aek India to follow ont toHlay the methode preeoribed in mj boAlet. 
If they eonlddo that they would have Home Rnie not in a year bntinaday, 
and India by realiaing that ideal wante to aeqnire an asoen^noy over the rent 
of the wiWid. Bnt ft mnet remain a day dream more or leee tm the time being." 

169. Again in the “Ypang India” of Anguet 25ib, 1921 
Mahatmaji said : — 

Non-violence may enooeed if it it adopted at a matter of potiay rather than 
oreed, if it ie combined with courage and real love for the country or the canee. 
Hatr^ of the wrong-doer does not necmarily mean love of the country. Our 
difficulty aritee from the fact that many people make a pretence of non-violence 
without believing in it even ae a policy. The Ali Brothere believe in it purely 
at a policyi bnt in my opinion there are no two truer believers in non-violence at 
a policy than they. They do believe that violence can only hurt the cante, and 
that non-violence, if ezteneively praotited, can entirely succeed. A man who 
honestly practises truth as a policy certainly gains its material results, but not 
the one who feigns truth." 

Tratb, courage and love for the country or the cause are 
essential for the purity of the movement and canuot be too strongly 
insisted upon, but even Mabatmaii with all his greatness and 
the inherent beauty of bis faith has felt that the time has not yet 
come to incorporate it in the Congress oreed. It is perfectly true 
that “hatred of the wrong-doer does not necessarily mean love of 
the country”, but it is equally true that it may oo-ezist with the 
love of the country. It must be remembered that non-co-operation 
was an answer to the Punjab and Khilafat wrong. The horrors of 
the one and the bad faith of the other were not likely to engender 
love for the perpetrators of those wrongs. The distinction between 
want of love and hatred is too subtle for the average intelligence to 
grasp. It will take many years of preaching even for Mahatmaji to 
induce an Indian to love a Dyer and so long as Oyerism continues in 
this country it is futile* to expect freedom from hatred. The evil 
is as old as the British rule in India which furnishes a long, uninter- 
rupted story of insults and humiliations to which Indians of all 
classes have been subjected by Europeans, official and non-official. 
Scarcely a yeat has passed from the earliest days of the East India 
Company down to the present time without leaving behind a painful 
recoil of the offensive and irritating behaviour of the dominant 
30 the subject race. But that is a very large subject. 1 refer 
to it here, merely to show that yon cannot remove the evil without 
removing the cause a d tha^ it it not in your power to remove the 
cause. The point is that Mabatmeji himself . has disclaimed all 
ntention nf engrafting his **day dream.” upon the political pro- 
dramme ho has laid 'oefore the country and auy attempt in that 
direction, u made by others is bound to end in disaster. 
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Purs Expbdibnot tbs only Basis 

160. It may be ooncedad that freedom from hatred fa the 
** batie prinoiple ” of the programme at ooneeired by Mabatmidi sod 
accepted by a considerable number of his followers, but the only basis 
upon which the Congress as a 'whole hpa adopted it is one of pure 
expediency. The general feeling on the sulgect is well reflected in 
the statement of Syt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar who has considered the 
subject from the point of view of tbe practical statesman • 

Sslrael from the ewamination of Mr. S. Srinivisa 
Iyengar hy the Chairman 

Q —What idea have you aboat the bojoott of Britiih goods ? 

A.— I am strongly in favour of it. Though Mr. 0. Rajagopala Cbariar 
difleiB from me. I am strongly in favour of boycott ot British goods for polHieal 
purposes. It is as much an experiment as the boycott of schools and 1 am for 
trying tbe experiment and there is a considerable section of opinion in favour of 
it. I have consulted the merchants in Calcutta. ^ 

Q. — It will have a material effect upon trade relations, upon trade invest* 
ments in England. That will certainly not conduce to creation of harmony. 
There will be greater bitterness of feeling between the two races ? 

A.— They won’t make su«;h large imports as before. That compensates tbe 
greater amount of racial hatred and bitterness. For instance, I cannot say that 
non«co-operat(on does not produce racial hatred on either side. If you are true 
noQ-oo-operators there is racial hatred in safe hands.. But in the illiterate 
masses, there will be hatred. We cannot ensure there will be no hatred in 
all people. 

“ Racial Hatued Safe iw his Hands ” 


161. In eontrast with the above ia the statement of Bahn 
Rajendra Prasad, a follower of the prinoiple of lovo and froedom 
from hatred. The following are (he qnestions pat to him hjr Syt. V. J. 
Pat«l and his answers : — 


Q —I want to know yonr oninion about tbe boycott of British aoods. So 
far M cloth ic ooneerned there can be no question that there ehonld be br^eott 
of foreign cloth in order that the cottage indnetry might thrive and people take 
to spinning as well as tol >oms and be self-supporting in that respect ; but so 
far ss other articles are concerned, wherever we don’t get articl^ in India 
we can go to America, Japan and other countries. I would like to know 
whether you would advise, after an examination of tbe question by au expert, 
tbe boycott of certain specified goods by the country ? 

A — Certain specified goods ? 

Q.— Yes, beoanse all articles cannot be boycotted ? 

A.— No, I think it would be against the basic spirit of the present movement. 

Q.— Is not the whole object of the N. C. O. movement to bring pressure 
upon the Government to come to settlement with ns ? a 4 , 

A.— The object is twofold, to strengthen ourselves, and secondly to put 


pressure upon the Government. 

Q.-Take tbe question of strengthening ourselves. Take 
uettfug thes^ pencils from Germany, Japan, America, etc. 
thsm from Kngland but from any other country, bow can your first position 
beullMted f 
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A.^lt it a qaaiHmi of laoBtal attttnde. 
ean 700 kiadlj eapiaia f 

A.— What 1 neaa ta fehit that w« ahoald oat goodt made is oar eoantrj. 

Q.— Bat wbeie we have to go to other eoaatrieo f * 

A.— There tte qoettioa of etrengtheniiig oarMivee doee aot arise at alL 
Q.— Now take the seooad point. Does not the boycott of British poods 
brii^ preasara naon the Oorernment ? 

A.— It does. 

Q.— !nien I may take it, where the Hist point does aot arise at all, yoa hare 
ao objeetioa to boycott the British goods in order to bring preasate upon the 
Gormament ? 

A— I think it it a qnestion of mental attitude. It is to win oor opponents 
by love and if anything goes against this attitnde, we abonld not adopt it. 
Q.-^Ton ate not able to pnt it higher than that 7 
A.— If yon like 1 ean do. 

Q.— If yon feel yon may do 7 

A’-’If it is a ease of all goods then I am perfectly clear. 

Q.>-No, it is not the case of all goodt, it it only in those eases where we 
don't get from other ooantries. If we eonld get those things from America, 
Japan and other countries, then why shonld we go to England 7 
A.— I would prefer to be indifferent in the matter. 

Q — Bnt you have already agreed that it would bring pressure ? 

A.— >Tet, it may. 

Q.— and yon are indilletent what attitude the Oongress may take 7 
A— It may affect the basic principle, and onr opponents whom we are 
winning by love. 

Q .— 80 you think that this basic principle has not in any way been affected 
I 9 the boycott of courts of the satanie Government nor has it bwn affected by 
the boycott of schools and colleges 7 
A.—That does not affect those. 

Q.— So then is no idea of bringing moral pressnre to beat upon this 
Government f 

A.— We want moral premnre. 

Q.— Whme they would be affaeted materially, yon wonld not do it 7 
A.— Where they would be affected materially, 1 wonld not do it. 
nis statement amply jnsti&es the eonelnrion arrived at by 8 yt. S. Srinivas 
■Iyengar. Babn Baiendra Prasad makes a non>violent effort to love, bnt true 
non-coHiperatot at he is be ends in proving that '‘racial hatred is safe in 
his hands." 


Government’s Yindiot^eness 

162 . We see nothing but bate and vindietiveneaa on the part 
of the Government Nameleas borrora are being openly committed 
by ite nnderHnge not always without tte knowledge of superior 
offioers. There are vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecutions, vin> 
diotive sentences, vindictively carried out. Repression and terrorism 
afalk the land in Jtbeir naked barbarity. Every means, fair and foul, 
in being used to oppress the noiHMhoperator. To deprive the 
qppreseed of a dean weap<m of defence at such a moment by preaob> 
log the sermon of love may be justified by high spiritual idesJs but 
is poor ethics in pditted warbre. I enter my strong protest 
against the introdnetfon into the pditieal programme of the Indian 
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llBtiooftl CongreM of religioui and moral theoriea which are not the 
eomrnon haais of all nligiooe in India. 

CiONORBSS PbOQBAMKB ONE OP *‘PB00BBS8IVB'’ NoN OO-OPBBATTON 

163. ^ The othAr points made by my esteemed colleague may be 
shortly disposed of. It is erident that he is not prepared to 
consider any change in the programme in the absence of Mabatmaji. 
If that be so it is useless waste of time, money and energy to bold 
any more sessione of the Cooireae until we have the bene&t of 
Mabatmaji’s presence and guidance. The history of the last two 
Gongressee is a history of the changes iotrodueed into the programme 
which by ita very nature calls for periodical revision and alteration 
ta suit the developments. It has been rightly described by 
Mabatmaji as a programme of ‘*pi‘og<‘esaive non-co operation” and it 
would be paying a poor compliment both to his teachings and his 
followers to ask the latter not to take one step forward without 
express orders from him. Besides it must be clearly understood 
that it is not every non-co-operator who has surrendered bis own 
judgment to Mabatmaji’s, great as is the faith of all in bis inspiring 
leadership. Mabatmaji himself baa never been known to approach 
any subject in the preliminary discussions and consultations except 
with a perfectly open mind. It is suggested that those who now 
support the boycott of British goods have failed to convince Mabatmaji 
of ita propriety. There could be no question of convinoing him 
when they are themselves not conviooed even at the present moment 
as the very nature of the recommendation made clearly shows. It 
will depend upon the report of the expert committee whether the 
boycott is at all practicable. There were a number of boycotts in 
band at the beginning and it was obviously unwise to add another, 
the practicability of which is not quire apparent to this day. The 
rigour of some of those boycotts is now relaxed and the whole objeet 
of the appointment of this committee is to explore new avenues of 
work to meet the situation which faces os to-day. 

Boycott, A Duty to the Country 

1.64. We have taken care to indicate the sense in which we 
have used the word “poriishment” and as we understand the . passage 
from the Yotmg Jndia, quoted at the opening of this section 
Mabatmaji has also used the word in the same sense. It is difficult 
to see where, the rabigoity lies. The example of the restaurant 
propriety would be a very apt one, but for the important omission 
that the refreshments he offers are unwholesome. British trade in a 
great measure ipospete on the exploitation of India and although 
other countries might also have nvaiM of our inexhaustible resources 

11 
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thej have not had a band in erippling ns and tnaldnc na entirely 
unfit to nee them. It ie impoeeible to nodentand boer it ean be 
■aid that tbe boyoott of Britiib good* ie being propoeed for any 
reaeon other than that of fnlfilHng one’s doty to one’s eonntry, and 
bow it is any more indneed by "sheer hatred” than the boyoott of 
foreign oloth is. Tbe motive behind both boreotts is one and the 
same, the difference being only in tbe degree of benefit to be derived 
from each. 

Boyoott Reoommbndation— A Propaganda in itsrlp 

16S. We have made it <luite dear that the question of foreign 
doth stands on a different footing altogether. If the boycott of 
any specified goods of British mannfactare is recommended by the 
Congress, that recommendation will eariy its own propaganda 
with it and no special effort will be necessary to carry it out. The 
very fact of a buyer asking for a knife or a pair of scissors of any 
manufacture other than British will automatically create a propa- 
ganda which will soon begin to be felt in Sheffield and Birmingham. 
People are only waiting for a Congress mandate. Tbe moment it is 
given it will become the talk of every home and bazar and not a 
single worker will be required to enforce it. There is thus no 
danger of the work in connection with the boycott of foreign doth 
being interfered with. 

I am sorry I have to send the above to tbe press as my own 
note, as it ie impossible to have the opinions of the members from 
Madras, Bombay and Delhi in time for the issue of the Report to 
members before tbe 31st Ootober which I am trying my best to do. 
Copies are however being sent to Delhi by special messenger and to 
Madras and Bombay by post and members are being requested to 
wire their agreement or dissent as tbe case may be. Their replies 
will be printed separately and pasted here. 

October Uih, mS. Motilal Nehru 

(N. B,) — Mr. Patel has wired bis agreement with the above 

note. 

(N. B. 2) — Syt. S. Kastnriraiiga Iyengar wired from Madras 
under date 28th October 1922 : — 

1 adhere to resolution on boycott of British goods passed by 
majority of tbe Committee at Allahabad.” 


M. N. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CONCLUSION 

Dbgisiom Busts with the Oata Congress 

166. We give a rammary of oar reoommendatione at the end of 
Uiis chapter. It will be eeen that oo the main qaeation of Civil 
Disobedience and all other points but three we are in foil concur* 
rence. On the question of the boycott of specified British goods 
to be recommended by an expert Committee and the question of the 
exercise of the right of private defence there are the majority views, 
and in each case the majority consists of 6 members and the minority 
of one though not the same member. But the most important point 
on which the Committee is equally divided is the proprie^ and 
expedient^ of Congressmen entering into the Legislative Councils. 
The final decision of this rests with the Gaya Congress, but it is 
meet and proper that a question of this gravity should be fully 
considered by the All-India Committee and the public at large 
before it is brought up for discussion at the open session of the 
Congress. Those of os who have recommended entry into the 
Councils with the object of patting an end to ' the present system 
which stands condemned on all sides consider it to be a 
practical and desirable measure of a character similar to Civil 
Disobedience and bold that the time has come to adopt it. Those 
who entertain the opposite view are equally emphatic in the 
opinion that entry into the Councils under any oircumstances would 
be an entirely false and retrograde step to take and would result in 
a serious setback of the whole movement. We regret that it was 
impossible to reach unanimity on this important point. We are 
aware that a sharp difference of opinion on the subject is almost 
certain to arise among the members of the All-India Committee. 
This is unfortunate, but the question cannot be shelved for long 
and the situation has to be faced. Both views will soon be befora 
the country and the one endorsed by the AlMndia Committee will 
undoubtedly carry greater weight though the final battle must 
necessarily be fought in the open Congress. Whatever line of action 
is eventually taken in this and other matters, Non*oo-operatora 
must in any case be prepared to undergo much greater sorrow and 
suffering than they have so far endured, terrible as it bos been. The 
struggle is prolonged, the end is not in sight. But unless the laws 
of nature are reversed and the lessons of history belied. Freedom s 
battle has only one ending whenever it comes and that a glorious 
victory Differences must, from time to time, arise about thq 
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B^tboda to be adopted end the cowae to be followed. Saeh 
dtflbnoeea ore iigns of • bedtby and figoroua growth and need eaoie 
BO alarm. Individoal viewa on other mattera of principle or praetiee 
maj Tarjr from time to time but loyaltp to the Congreaa muat remain 
the flrat and bBit unalterable article of faith with every true Congreaa- 
mao. We bare atood many triala bnt greater triala atill await ua 
We need all tbe atrengtb and courage that the country can muater 
up. The only reliable and unfailing aouroe of atrengtb liea in tbe 
eonatmetive Work planned out at Bardoli. Our firat and foremost 
duty ia to pnah on with that work and protect it at all coat agaioat 
attacka b(^b from within and without. At tbe aame time we muat 
defend our national honour and aelf-reapeet at any aacrifice, if need 
be, with tbe beat blood of tbe country. We have ateadily kept tbeae 
two ementiala in view 4nd bare made no recommendation, whether 
nnaoimona or otherwise, which in the' opinion of those making it, 
luM not atood tbe test of satisfying either the one or the other. 

DlTFgEBNOg OF MBTHODS NOT OF PRINCIPLES 

167. There is and can be no difference of opinion among tbe 
various schools of thought in India aa to the essential character of 
the constmetive work or the equally eaaential need for defending 
our national honour and self respect. A good deal has been said 
about . fundamental differences of principles but those principles 
themselves relate only to methods and do not affect the essentials 
we have referred to. Making every sllowanos for such differences 
and eliminating iqatters in which any real conflict is likely to arise, 
we think there /will be left a substantial residuum of good solid 
work in which all parties can join without any saoriflce of principle. 
We are eonseious that tbe irresistible logic of facts has compelled 
US to cay some hard things about tbe general attitude of Councillors 
and Oo-operators throughout the country, bnt we most not he 
understood to mean that all Councillors and Co-operators are alike. 
Many of them have undoubtedly tried their best to work, if on 
linM of co-operation, in tbe right spirit, and no one is e,ore ready 
than they to adnit that they have failed by reason of tbe inherent 
defects of the system. Again we have direct evidence to show that 
at least one Couneil has done all that was possible under tbe 
eirenmstanees. In fairness to tbe Bebar Council we give below an 
extract from the evidence of Bahu Bajendra Prasad 

Bc^ Bajtudfa Prasad to Pandit MoiUcd Nahru. 

• Q.-~la irgaid to the Minister I have only to ask this : Is there any compliant 
sgSlasS them that In the Coanoits they have bdiaved in a manner in whiA, if they 
had brea aoB*ciM»peratois they wosM not have behaved, that is to say, have they 
deae all that non-oo-operators Would have thimielves dwue wisaiu the limitatloas 
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uorier which they work ? Yon say . >• These men have grown grey in the service 
o{ the conntry ? 

A.— ^1 think there is no complaint against them. 

Q- — They are called oo operators and have gone into the Councils, but if a 
non>eo-operator bad gone into the Conncil and bad worked under the limitation 
under which these i^ple work, could be have done anything better 7 

A.— 1 don't think so. 

Q. — In other Provinces there is a complaint that the Hicisters and Connoillora 
have nut done all that they could have done ? 

A.— 1 don’t think there is a complaint against the Ministers or against the 
Connoiilors generally in this Province, I won't say every member but members of 
Council generally. 

The aituatiou in the country demands that there should be 
only two parties, the Oovernment and the people, but if that is not 
possible we see no reason wby all parties should not meet on a 
common platform on questions of vital importance to the nation 
which can admit of no difference of opinion. The oonstruotive 
programme of the Congress opens out a large and productive 6eld 
for work by all wbo have the good of the country at heart. That 
we have a considerable number of selfless patriots among the 
Moderates baa never been denied by any responsible Noo-ooH)peratoe. 
Attempts on either side to convert the other to its own view have 
so far failed, and there seems to be no likelihood of suecess in that 
direction in the near future. But we venture to thick that whilst 
agreeing to differ where difference is unavoidable it is possible 
to discover a common basis for joint action if both parties met 
in the right spirit. A beginning, however small, once made is 
bound to lead very desirable results. In the course of our tour 
we noticed strong iuuications of a genuine desire in several parts of 
the country lu work together on the lines we have suggested. As 
it is the highest duty of a Non>co operator to co-operate with his 
own countrymen, where possible we trust that those indications win 
develop into definite proposals at nr distant date. 


About Quvbrnmbnt the Lbcs Said the Bbttuh 
186. About the Government the less said the batter. Kever 
before were such enormities committed in this country in the sacrec. 
name of law andjustioe. The irony of it all is that this phase of 
Imperialism should have been reserved for a Government presidec 
over by the Ez>lord Chief Justice of England, is it possible tc 
conceive that His jjordship is not aware that greater lawyers auc 
. urists than be have found therosehes unable to undertake the Ima 
upon which be has entered. We take the liberty to remind 
Lordship of what Edmund Burke said in reference to the people 
o? the thirteen colonies which subsequently becat^c .uCi nucleus of 
th^ preaent Statas cf America. Ke taic 
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**TIm thteg wei • gfwt deal too big fw mj ideu id jarioptodmoe. It 
ahoaUd mob to mj wty o( ooaoeiTjog mob mattan that tbefo ia a wido dlffnraaoe 
ia naaoo aad poluap hataraan tba moda of {wooeediiig batwaen tba iraagolar 
ooodMt (rf aoattand iadividiiala or avan banda of man who diatarb ordar within 
tba StatOi aad the eitril dtaaenahm whiofa aaay tioaa time to tima on giaat <qnea- 
tioafr agitatad tb« aavaral oommanitiaa whiob oompoae a great Smpife. It tooka 
to ma to be narrow and pedantic, to appij the ordinary ideaa of oriminal iaatice 
to tbia grant pablie oontaat. 1 do not know the arethud of drawing ap an 
indiotamat againat a whole people.*' 

Beljiog upon the abeve paaaage before the Faroell CommisaioD, 
Lwd Bossel said : — 

*<1 want to point oat to yoar Lotdahipa that in trntb the attempt ia here 
being made in which yoar Lotdahipa nie akked to aaaiat to do what Bdmand Bnrke 
deolared had never been done, to draw an indictment againat a whole nation. 1 
any thia for the pnrpoae, not mtfely of atatiug what Borke aaya, but of pointing 
oat the meaning of what he aaya. What doea he mean by aaying that yon 
cannot iwiiot a nation 1 He meana that when a movement becomea the move- 
ment of a whole people that when there la a great nationai npheaval, the ordinary 
notione and talea of jndieatnre borrowed from the Old Bailey aad from Niai 
Plius have no relation to aaoh qaeationa ; that yon ate dealing in a higher 
region and with a broader iaane than any in whicn the mere ordinary mlea of 
jndicatnre will help yon,** 

Lord Beadiog in tbe yoar of grace 1922 is trying to aobieve 
It bat ^mand Burke refused to attempt and Lord Buaael deolared 
to be outside the "mere ordinary rules of Judicature”. Edmund 
Burke was dealing with a discontented population of not more than 
three millions at the time, and Lord Bussel with a people who number 
less than five millions at the present day. Lord fading is trying to 
gain tbe distinction of indicting a nation of three hundred millions 
under tbe Criminal law of India. Let his Lordship try. The three 
hundred millions make no defence and calmly await tbe result. 

Ajmal Khan. 

Kasturi Bangs Iyengar. 

Bsgagopalachari. 

M. A. Ansari. 

V. j. Patel. 

Motilal Nehru, 

SUMMABV OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Civil Disobbdibnob 

(a) T||e country is not prepared at present to embark upon 
general Mass Civil Oiaobedienoe, but in view of tbe fact that a 
situation may arise in any part of the country demanding an im- 
mediate resort to Mass Civil Oisobedienoe of a limited character, e.g., 
the breaking of a particular law or the non-payment of a particular 
tfix for which the people «re ready, we recommend that provincial 
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Comnifckeei be aothorieed to aeoetioo raob limited Mem Civil Die* 
obedience on tbeir own responeibillty if the conditiom laid down bf 
the AlMndia Congreai Committee in that behalf are fnlillled. 

(UnanimoM.) 

(h) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 2 
pataed by the AlMndia Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th — 
5th November which gives Provincial Committees all the powers 
necessary to determine upon a resort to Civil Disobedience for any 
kind whatever, by oanoelling Resolution 1, cl. 1, passed on the 24th 
— 25th Febrnary to the extent it conflicts with that resolution ; pro* 
vied that general Mass Civil Disobedience is not permissible. 

(Unanimoui.) 

2. Entry Into Legislative Councils 

(i4) The Congress and the Ehilafat at their Oaya Sessions 
should declare that in view of the fact that the working of the 
Legislative Councils during their first term has, besides proving a 
great obstacle to the redress of the Kbilafat and Punjab wrongs 
and the speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great misery and 
hardship to the people, it is desirable that the following steps should 
be taken in strict accordance with the principles of non-violent 
non- 00 operation (0 avoid the recurrence of the evil : — 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the election on the issue of 
the redress of the Punjab and Kbilafat wrongs and immediate 
Swarajya, snd make every endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. - If the non-co-operators are returned in a majority large 
enough to prevent a quorum they should after taking tbeir seats 
leave the Council Chamber in a body and take no part in the 
proceedings for the rest of the term. They should attend the Council 
occasionally only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-eo operators are returned in a majority which is not 
large enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose every measure 
of the Government including the budget and only move resolutions 
for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 
of Swarajya. 

4. If the non co-operators are returned in a majority they 
should act as pointed out in No* 2, and thus materially rednea the 
strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemUe. till Jannaryt 1924, we 
further propoae that the Congress Session of 192S be held during 
the first instead of the last week of December and the matter be 
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again Immght up for the inae of a final mandafa the Congrets 
in view of the eleetion. 

Htcomamied ^ 

UaUm Ajmal Khan. 

Pandit Matilal Nehru. 

Syt. V, J, Patel. 

(B) There ahonid be no change of the Congress programme 
in reepeot of the boycott of Coonoils. 

Becmmnded hy 

Dr. M. A. Armri. 

Pyt. C. Knjagopalachari. 

Pyt. S, KnfUtrirnngn fyeugnr. 

3. l.or!AL BoniRs 

We recommend that in order to clear the poRit>ioti it should he 
declared that it is desirable for Non-co operators to seek election to 
Municipalities and District or Local Boards with a t'iew to facilitate 
the working of the eonstruetive programme, but. that no hard and 
fast rules be at present laid down to regulate or restrict the activities 
of Non-cO' operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

( UmninuMf.) 

4. Boycott of Government Educational Instttutton.s 

We recommend a strict adherence to tbe Bardoli resolution in 
regard to these by suspending for the present active propaganda 
calling upon boys to come out of schools and colleges As required 
by that resolution reliance should be placed upon the superiority 
of National schools for drawing scholars from Government Institu- 
tions and not upon pioketting or other aggressive propaganda. 

iUnanimou,>i ) 

6. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of panehayats 
and eullivatton of a strong pobUe opinion in their iavonr. We 
fotVW retsoRWftend that a\\ existing dist\v\a\ifveations imposed ou 
practising iavryers shouW he removed. 

(Unaninum.) 

6. Organisation of Labour 

B^solution No. 8 passed by tbe Nagpur Congress should be 
canried out without further 4ets^. 

(Unanimous.) 
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7. Bioht C 9 Pbivatb Itenmi 

(J) W* neommend tiuife individiuib aboakl be givea faO 
isMdeai to exersue tbe right tridrin the Umiti de l oe d hf lev 
exeept vkea eenylog on Coogceie work or on oeeeelone direellf 
erfadng tberefrooDt mlgeet idveye to the eondlthm the! it fe not 
likehr to lend to e generel oatbnnt of violMioe. 

Usfav fone in priTete defenoe in gnm eeeee, eneh ee kwnlte 
to reUi^on, mitregee on modeity of vomen or indecent anandti on 
boji end men, ie not prohibited under nay eirenmetenoee. 

(AU membm tsetpt Sfft. V, /. PeM.) 

(B) Fdl freedom to ezereiM the right within the Hmite defined 
by law ahonld be remryed to non-eo-opereton inljeet only to the 
eondition that it ii not likely to lead to a general ootlnmrt of 
violenoe, and to no further eonditione. 

(Bpf. F. J. POM.) 

8. Boycott of British Goods 

(A) We aeoept the principle and rroommend that tbe whole 
quesrion be referred to a oommittee of expert! for a foil report to 
be rabmitted before the next Congrem meets. 

(^22 metnhtrs eseept Sfft. C. tinjkgepdadmi.) 

(B) There is no objection to the collection and examination of 
fact! by expert!, bat the acceptance of the principle by the All-India 
CoDgreu Committee would mislead tbe nation and injure the 
movement. 

(Spt. C. Bajagopahckari.) 


11(e) 




REPCtflT THE 

Khilafet Enquiry Committee 

Okl Qvil Diaobe^eBoe 

J%$ foOtwkig i$ tk§ r^pmi ^ tk$ O. D, Etmrt C mm itim 
9 n$lm 1 ti h tkt C'Mirai V mm iiht and 0/ «Mdk Mmdtn 

Mmtki Alimr QOm^Mum*, JfMiMii AK JTuuitiq 
AAmui ^kuwa mi, Namk Imait Khtm md Jfr. $tdmt Akmai 
mma wmidan, 

M Me i ^a i a riw ora im aii i wpii i in (Mr rtmamadaMam. 0n% 
wEA n gm d to Ik* eniry Ad* Ht* C'mhmiI* Mr. Z-katr jAmadrtmit 
m **k af ikmmi fammmg mmI mdrf, m*d Murtam* AbindMtdid 
aAU* aai uui rm f ^wM ikr majariit gim *' taparat* mi* a m ta igi n g kk 
radgioaa apiaim m g ar dm g Mr, Zahrn^r viaaa. 

Tha maiaracumaaa d a M cmofffia VamaaUdaa araaafdtam « — 

PSOEBTIMO. 

That raoMDiiMBd that thn pfekMlBg of lonilfB alol^aad Hqiior 
■hop* bn mor ta d to ml onon. 

Botoott of Courts. 

Tb« CommiNioo uphold tho bojeolt of Gaovta bqt plaoM the 
foUowing feoomoModnfeiom • 

(а) *' lo sooh Criioinal omm m un ooniMeted with polities nnd 
ptesant-dasr moTemeniis wbeo bMiitebed hp the OonerDaieoc with p. 
view to orash the movemeot nnd psneootn tbt nntkMnl worksrt, 
is oseswarj that aotiog qpoo tbs prioeipls of bovoott 0^ poorts 00 
one should bs sUowsd to psrtioipnts or sater into dnfnnen.*' 

( б ) " Wbils sdberiog to tbs prioeipls of tbs boyeott of eQorts 
rsgsrding dsfsnos of essss iostitotioo and defsoes of tbqiM civil .ai*d 
rsvenos suits., wbieb could not bs eompromissd iospits of all sllbrts 
to ssttls thsm through tbs Panebagrsts or privats msdlatiuo and 
which arc liable to inflict great pecuoiaiy lossssi ahould aotbs 
«.joaursd.” 

Tha aiore rteoamandaikm aeceriing to tha raport $a batad an a 
hightg raUgioua tettimong. 

Tbs report further rerc^msods t — 

(a) Orgaoisatioo of Natlooal Service to farilftete lawyers to 
give up their legal pnetiee. 

(h) Consolidation of the Paoehayats and fMming nniform rales 
for tiiek guidance hf a Coumittee and UleuMS to induce people to 
aVide by xT^e decisleos of the PaDe.;aysts. 
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Tlie ibbyeott of aebools is reoommaoded to be maintained and 
efforts be made to organise tbe nevr and improve the old ones. 

Boycott of Coomoils. 

Begardiog tbe boycott of Connoils tbe report says : — 

** This item of tbe boycott of Ckioneils in tbe non-eo'operation 
pi ^gramme b*s assumed considerable importance since some time 
past. Tbe attitude of tbe moderates and tbe loyalists towards tbe 
recent j^iey of repression, the successful attempts of tbe Oovern- 
ment for the infringement of rights and the use of all illegal methods 
in the name of law and order and so-called constitution have per- 
turbed aertsin individuals io some parts of tbe country and gradual 
reaction from their original design is apparent. The Maharashtra 
party, for example, has openly declared it. But as far as the Mussal- 
mans are concerned they seem to persist on boycott and as to 
working of tbe Councils the evidence is practically nil. The major 
portion of the reasoning of those favouring boycott is : — 

(1) " Tbe most important objection against tbe entry into 
Councils is the'*'Fatwa’, which is taken to be quite sufficient for tbe 
rejection of any argument to tbe contrary, 

(2) " Tbe second reason is tbe power of veto which is being 
obdurately used inspite of tbe fact that tbe present Councils are 
trying their best to co-operate with tbe Government. With the 
increase of strength and freedom of opinion in tbe Councils the 
power will be more frequently brought into action. Thus it is 
evident that those Councils will become an instrument for waste of 
time and a bonse of meaningless discussions. 

(5) " The entry into councils will j a serious blow to ncii-co* 
opemtiou movement and it is evident that all the reasons and 
arguments which are put forward in support of tbo Coancils could 
be more or less brought- forward in tbe case of ot ' r rems of tbe 
non-co-operation programme as well. 

(4) " Tbe public will consider it to be the aba idooment of the 
non*eo-opecition programme which is liable to lead to bad results. 

(6) "Effective obstruction cannot possibly be created and 
benoB this entry into Council will be useless. 

(6) " It- view of the present circumstances the Oath of Alle- 
giance is also ounsidered to be a biudrance to tbe entry in tbe 
Councils." 

The arguments of the anti-boycott party are tbe following : — 

(1) " Obstruotion eaa be effectively pot up and all powers 0. 
tbe Government except rhose of veto aitd ordinance can be taker 
^•wsy. Ard the frequent use of these two weapons by them will b< 
greet help to out politioel ipropeganda end the ootu*.ry would thtte 
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. be prepared for e definite politioal eetion. Thie ii the best way to 
defeat the present system of Government. 

( 2 ) “The Bnraenoraey has a strong weapon in the form of 
constitution and the Government . will be forced to go against the 
constitution itself if she resorts to those oppressions that are to-day 
being perpetrated in the name of constitution. Thus the truth about 
the present system and the intentions of the rulers will come to light 
in and outside India and no ground shall he left for any delusion. 

(3) *' The general opinion of the country will be plainly and 
clearly made known to the whole world. 

(4) *' At least this would put an end to the measures of 
repression through the Council. 

(5) “ There will he no way left for the minority. 

(6) “ Participation in electioneering campaign will he a most 
effective means of propaganda. 

"This is the opinion of those who favour responsive eo*opera* 
tion. But the Mohamedans for the time being are not prepared to 
co-operate in any way whatsoever. A second scheme hat also 
been brought forward to the effect that the elections be contested 
and on being elected the Government he urged to accede to the 
Triple Demands. In ease of refusal, the elected members should ab- 
stain from attending the Gounmls thus necessitating re-election which 
should be similarly continued to be contested throughout. Thus 
the present system will he paralysed and it will be propaganda in 
itself. Besides this the "undesirable" Indians shall be kept out 
of the Councils. Foe the success of this scheme it is of abMiute 
importance that nms-eo-operators be returned to the Councils in an 
overwhelming majority. As far as evidence goes there it sufficient 
reason to believe in the snccess of this scheme in many provinces. 

Without discussing the merits and demerits of the proposals 
of these three sebods of thought we have come to the conclusion 
uhat as far as the question of boycott is concerned, it has fortunately 
oeen made clear by Mr. Lloyd George in his recent speech. There 
is no ground for doubt now. The issue so far was ambiguous hut 
has now been made clear by this speech. At present any action 
which deviates us from our present programme is likely to create 
disseauons and divide our united strength. Our opinion is that 
this Council controversy is premature. 

So long as our leaders and best workers of tbe.oonnti^ are in jaili 
it is derogatory to our sense of respect and honour even to discuss 
such things. Even from practioal point of view constructfoo or 
destruction of a politioal system requires that the spirit of self 
sacrifice and power of action be first infused among the people 
therefore, our whole strength should be eonoeotrated towa^fds the 
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•eMtftBMoto of ond. It will bo dongorom to divert pabHe 
•ktontloa to rther ohoaoelt. There ii ample time in fatoie to din 
mim the proprle^ of ooDteotiog eieetiooe and we atronglj anggeet 
^at toe qneetion be poetponed for the pment otherwiee evil reenlta 
are Hkeljr to enrae. 

Noh*Tiolbrok 

The eommiaeionara are id oinnion that the eonntrj baa bravelf 
witbatood idBoial repremiona witbont any idea of retaliation. Bat 
in view of the foot that toe Government on toe one aide ia bent upon 
roaorting to violenea and higb'bandedneaa, that Indian women and 
the maaaee on the othm hand eontolM toat no right «f aaU'defenee 
in any form ia permittad in any earn whatoeavnr. TWrefere the 
nommiaahmera ^em R tMr dnly to dedem the priaeiple of noo- 
violenee and reeommond that **Noo vialeMe ia oh K grtory in dl 
oeaee in whito one ia ept to be pat to haidahiga and tmnblea for 
Ua aervieea for the Rilairt atoen djaHhaigiag hie own dntiea or 
In any aetion taken ofaiaet hmi on aononatof Ua eonaeetoma with 
the movement hot ia oaoea wUto are (gnile dfafinet from the ahovo 
dntiea and inaide n t^ ovoqr infividnal hae a natard and neeeamqr 
right irf aolf-dUhnoe mi aetf-preaervatioo. 

Cim 0iaQBs>aacn 

Before diaenaaing Olvfl {Naobedianee it R neeeaaary to aCate 
that no If naaalman la bonnd to obey any law wbieh ia either i^poa- 
ed to or olaaboa with the oommandmenta offGhMl or the preeepto of 
Holy Prophet 

The evideaee addneed before oa ia thia bebaE diaeloaea the 
general aitoathm of the oonntij to toe effeet that the atrongeat 
poaaible meaanrea of ratonadon have been faronght into aetion 
dl over the oonntry by Govemmant olBoera. Taking thia into oon* 
aideration, a maior portion of the eoantiy favonre early adoption of 
individnd Civil Ditobedienoe. Sinee the word Civil Diaobedienoe 
haa been miannderatood, it baa been miaeonatmed and miaapplied. 

Of the ordera and lawa under whieh arreata and imprfaonmeota 
are b<dnK made now>a-dara, aome ate aoch aa have in no way, even 
with kreateat atoeteb, iny whataoever upon oor preaent 

aftorta and aekivitfea. Somt atom wbieb we aa non-violent 

aon-oo’operatora are ineapal t^ ut violating, and onr being obargec' 
under tbeae ia a direet alander. Every peraon who haa the aHghteat 
knoededge of law ean teetify to toe miaappiieation irf Seetiooa 144 
and 107, C. P, C. Converting a fellow being to ona*e own poliiicd 
ideae fay preaeUnge and admonitiona eannot legdiy be termed eo* 
ereion, nor oan mm propaganda be daaaed aa ogenee for breaoh 
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SMtim 1 S 4 -A hM been giren emb n wide eoope tbnt no peieoa 
enn eeeape ite elatebee even if be ntteri n dngle word egdnet febe 
p re een t Gorernment. Seetion 163 >A bu been wnntonljr brought 
into nee in eontrnvention of iti reel eigniSeuioe. Mntnel differeneee 
•re nierepreeeo^d end non>eo^penton are being convicted nnder 
falceehar^ whereae after oar dear atatementi and nnanbignona 
deelaradona it moat have been known to Oovernnent as to bow 
groondleae nieb ehargea were and how mneb oppoMd were they to 
oar priodplea and aetioni. The right of aaeoeiation it a legd and 
vMj important natural right of indie idnali bat even thic hae been 
dedded to be token away from ns nnder Seetion 17 , Criminal Law 
Amendment Aot. Similar it the oaee with the Polioe and 
the Preventioo of Seditioae Meetinge Aeti. Conaeqoently the 
enrrent misapplfoation and miaote of law leave no room for their 
being tderated and obeyed by any pereon and of ooaree their non* 
eomplianoe ooald not be termed ae Civil Dieobedienoe. 

After oonsidiering all these matters we are of opinion that 

(1) Under the present oireamstanoes it would be prematnre to 
resort to mass Civil Disoltodienoe. 

(2) Every order which comes in the way of eonstmctive pro* 
gramme deservea to Iw disobeyed and every individnal has a right 
to disobey snob order, and where such order is enforced against a 
district or a part of it the District Kbilafat Committee be antborie- 
ed to transgress and disobey that order. 

Boycott of British Gkroos 

The importance of the step requires that before its adoption 
a committee of experts and economists be appointed to report its 
findings to the Central Khilafat Committee. 

Forbign Propaganda 

(1) To promote and strengthen friendship with Idaosie 
ooantriee by means of papers, immpblets and depotations to Islamic 
eoantriea and 

(2) To conduct propaganda Iqr means of papers, pamphlets in 
Europe and America and on special occasions '^n absolutely 
neeeesary to send deputations. 




Of^on of Mr. C. R. Das 
President-Indian National G^ngress 

Immecliately after the report of the Civil Disobe* 
(hence Enquiry Conunittee was out, Mr. C. R Das 
issued the following statement to the Press expressing 
his opinion on the political situation in the country. 


Ill my statement made to the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee on the 22nd oi August shortly after my release I said 
among other things that in my opinion a change in the details of 
the Congress programme was necessary, but that I did not think it 
advisable to express my opinions on the whole situation before the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee had made its report. Now 
that the Committee has made its report I am free and 1 consider it 
to be my duty to place before the country a programme of work 
which the Indian National Congress should follow. At. the very 
outset, 1 desire to make it perfectly clear that there is no reason 
for entertaining any feelings of doubt or despair. The work which 
the Congress put in during the last year and a half is, inspite of its 
defects and a good many defects, a marvel in history. It has succeeded 
in generating an ardent desire for Swaraj throughout the length and 
breadh of this vast country and it has proved beyond any doubt 
that the method of non-violent non*co-operatioD is the only method 
which we must follow to secure a new system of Ooveroment. We 
have to consider how best to apply that method to the existing 
oiroumstances of the country. 

Rights of People Under “SwAEij” 

In my opinion at Gaya the Indian National Congress should 
commenoe its work for the year by a clearer declaration of the rights 
of the different communities in India under the Swaraj Government. 
So far ae the Hindus and Mussalmans are concerned there ^should be 
• clear and emphatic confirmatidp of what is known as the liuckndw 

12 
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Oompaot.” As ngsrds ths other eommonities such as Sikhs 
Ohristisos and Pimis, the Hindus and the MahouMdans, who 
eonstitute the hulk of the people we should be prepared to give 
them their just and proper share in the Swaraj Administration. I 
propose that 4he Congress should bring about a real agreement 
between all these oommunities by which the rights of every minority 
should be elearly recognised in order to remove all doubts which 
may arise and all aprehenaiona which probably exist. I include 
amongst Christians not only pure Indians but also Anglo-Indians and 
other people who have chosen to make India their home. 

CONORBSS AOBNCIRS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

1 further think that the policy of exclusiveness which we have 
been following during the last two years should now be abandoned. 
There is in every country a number of people who are selfless 
followers of liberty and who desire to see every country free. We 
oanoot afford to lose their sympathy and co-operation. There'should 
be established Congress agencies in America and in every European 
country. We must keep ourselves in touch with the world move- 
ments and in constant communication with the lovers of freedom 
all over the world. 


Federation of Astatic Peoples 

Even more important than this is the participation of India in the 
great Asiatic Federation which I see in the course of formation. 
I have hardly any doubt that the pan- Islamic movement, which was 
started on a somewhat narrow basis, has given way or fs about to 
give way to the great Federation of Asiatic Peoples. It is the union 
of the oppressed nationalities of Asia. Is India to remain outside 
this union 1 I acknowledge that all freedom must be won by our- 
selves but s^Bh a bond of friendship and love, of sympathy and 
00 - operation between India and the rest of Asia and all the liberty- 
loving people of the world is destined to bring about a world peace. 
The world peace in my mind means -the freedom of every nationality 
and I go further and say that no nation on the face of the earth can 
be really free when other nations are in bondage. The policy which 
we have hitherto pursued was absdutely necessary for the concentra- 
tion of the wcwk we took upon ourselves . to perform, and 1 agreed 
with that poliiqr whole-heartedly. To day that very work demands a 
bmader sympathy and a wide outlook. 
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CrANOB in CONORBSS PROGKAlim 

Coming now to tho question as to wbetber tben should bo 
any change in the existing programme of the CoDgreee, I desire to 
emphasise two matters about whioh'there can hardly be any doubt. 
In the first place I must point out that the whole eontroversy of 
“change or no change” proceeds on a somewhat erroneous assump- 
tion, The question is not so much as to whether there should Ito 
a change in the programme of our work, but the real question is 
whether it is not necessary now to change the direction of our 
activity in certain respects for the success of the very movement 
which we hold so dear. Let me illustrate what I mean by a refereuee 
to the Bardoli resolution. In the matter of boycott of schools 
and colleges the Bardoli resolution alters the direction of our Mti- 
vity but does not in any way abandon the boycott. During the 
Swaraj year the idea was to bring students out of Gh>vernment 
schools and colleges, and if national schools were started they were 
regarded as a concession to the weakness of those students. The 
idea was, to quote again from the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Political” and not “Educational.” Under the Bardoli resointion 
however it is the establishment of schools and colleges whieh must 
be the main activity of national education. The idea is 'educa- 
tional” and if it still be the desire of the Congress to bring students 
out of Government schools and colleges It is by offering them edu- 
cational advantages. Hore the boycott of schools and colleges is 
still upheld hot the direction of our activity is changed. In fact 
such changes most occur in every revolution, violent or non-violent, 
as it is only by such changes that the ideal is truly served. In the 
next place we must keep in view the fact that according to the 
unanimous opinion of all the members of the Enquiry Committee, 
Civil Disobedience on a large scale is at present out of the question, 
because the people are not prepared for it. 


Entry into Counoilb 


1 am ot opinion that the question of the boycott of the (^netl 
which is agitating the country so much moat be considered and 

decided in the Ugbt of the ciroumstonew I have just mentioned. I 

am not against the boycott of counbils. 1 •*» firmly of opinion that 
the system of the Reformed Councils with the steel frme of the 
Indian Civil Service built over by a diarchy of deadlwks ^ 
departments is abiolatelj uosuited to the nature and genini of th« 
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Indian aatioii. It is so sttoaapt of the Britieh PsrlisiDent to foree 
s ioraie’i eyetem npoo the Indian people. India haa unhesitatingly 
reiused to reoogoiee this foreign system as a real foundation for 
Swaraj- I sm always prepared to saorifioe much for a real basis of 
Swaraj, nor do I attaeb any importance to the question whether 
the attainment of full and complete independence will be a matter 
of seven yqm or ten years or twenty years. A few years is 
nothing in the life-bistory of a nation. But India cannot accept 
a system such as this as the foundation oi our Swaraj. country 
has therefore made up its mind either to mend or to end these 
Beformed Councils. Hitherto we have been boycotting the Coun- 
cils from outside. We have succeeded in doing mach. The 
prestige of the Councils is diminished, and the country knows 
that the people who adorn the Council Chambers are not the true 
representatives of the people. But although we have succeeded 
in doing much, these Councils are still there. It should be the 
duty of the Congress to boycott the Council more effectively from 
within as also from without. 

The -Refor'ined Uouiioils are really a mask which the bureau- 
cracy has put on. I conceive it to be our clear duty to tear this mask 
from- off their face. To end these Councils is the only effective boy- 
cott. A question has been asked as '’o whether it is possible. 1 
think it is fioBsible if non-co operators get the majority, and I 
l)eliove that- having regard to the present circamstanoes of the 
country they are likely to got the majority, I am aware of the 
difficulties of the franchise. I am awqre of the rules which 
prevent many of 08 from entering the Councils, But making every 
allowances for all these diffiooltics I believe that we shall be in the 
majority. In any case we should adopt the recommendation of 
Hakim AjmaljKban, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Patel in postpon- 
ing the ultiipiiite decision till the Congress of 1923, but in tbe 
meantime etahding for election. If we stand for election in tbe 
beginning of .1923 the results will be declared before tbe Congress 
of 1923 and then we can proceed on facts and not on assumptions. 
The question Is also, supposing we are in a majority, what are we to 
do I We sbppld begin our operations by a formal demand of the 
particular iffiy in which wo desire to mend the councils. If our 
demands ai’e aodepted we have obtained a real foundation of Swaraj. 
If Our deiQ^i^ Js not recognised we must non co-operate with tbe 
bureaucracy obstructing everything, every work of the ebttiioi). 
We must d^tow the eotire budget. We must move the adjourn- 
iDflht of tbe fiouee on every possible oeeasion. In faot we must so 
prooeed tfadt tbe Couoeil will refuse to do any work unless and until 
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em d«mamd$ tan Mlufiad. I aafe>««aM ^ iht luge psMn of «tto 
vkM tte Ctomraon mu taunim «Mlar dw B^dcmAct Lsk 
gOMra bf veto till diB tim Moit (wb vbeii tlur WMt ddur 
yiBld to oar dooisadi or trithdiBW tld JMonM' Aot. bi oittn Ibbbb 
it is B dutinot trinaiph for thB oatiott oaii oitiiBr boucbb mat bvii« 
na nBarar to tbs raaliBBtioD of our idoal. It boB Blao boao aogfBitBd 
diat thB lmt«anera«qr will obvbt alloir tba iK)D>oo<«PBraton to OBtnr 
thB Booneilt. Thoy will altar tha trala* to pravant aoeb antry. I 
caanot eonceiva of hoything better oiteldated to ettangdian the 
oaase of non-co-pperation than tbie^ If aoy sooh mla it framed I 
sboold weleoma it atod again ebanga the direction of our acifvitiae. 
The^ infant nationality of India raquiren these constant straggles 
for its growth and development. It follows from the course I reoom* 
mend that it would be the duty of tbc: Indian National Congress 
to frame a clear scheme of what we mean by a system of Govern* 
ment which is a real foundation of ^iiarsii. Hitherto we baye not 
defined any such system of Governmant. We bare not dona so 
advisedly as it was on the psychological aspect of Swaraj that we 
concentrated our attention. The nation to*day is burning with a 
desire for the attainment of Swaraj. 4 is tbe duty of the Congress 
therefore to place before the country: a Clear sketch of the system of 
Government which we demand. VSicaraj”, 1 know, is indefinable 
and it is not to be confused with a particular system of Government. 
Yet the national mind must express itself and although the full 
outward expression of Swaraj covers and must necessarily cover tbe 
whole life-history of a nation the fbrniulation of such a demand is 
necessary to-day. 


Boycott of Schools and Collkges 


With regard to tbe question of ;'ibe boycott of schools and 
colleges, 1 am still of opinion that such a boycott should 
he carried on as effectively and in the same way as before. 
I, however, agree with tbe recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee that proper schools aktd colleges should also be 
started. 


Boycott of JPovbts 

^ With regard to the question of tbe.boyoott oi lawyers and legal 
luititiitions, I accept tbe main lecdliniiiandationB of the Cnmoiittee. 
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M w mg pwtinM Imti ttm fifrrif "i** ** ■*-«— p 

to dbfind « Mk Md m wkat eMM,aBd for »bst p otpoi to 1 ton 
w0wm toaa fai tor* vitk tto fonMl ralM, tod t tildak it it 
iappMftlt to inat ndet vtodk will oorer all tto toeoan* 
toMM wVUh «ritt u pavtieohr eatea AH that 1 daain to 
iadak it kto toepinf in viev <d tto prineiple of tto tofoott 
of coorti. 

Bimdu-Moslbh Unity 

With rtgtrd to the qaettioot of tto Hinda-Monlem . unity, 
UDtooetobility, and toeh aoatten, I aprae with the reeommendationa 
of tto Enquiry Gommittea. 1 daaira to point out however that 
true unity of all aeetiona of the Indian nation can only to baaed on 
a proper eo-operation and tto recognition by each section of the 
rights of kto others. We will do little good to the section known 
as nntoncbables, if we approach them in a spirit of superiority. We 
must engage them in the wwk before ns and we must work with 
them side by side and sbonldar to ahoulder. 


UsK OF “ Khadoar” 

I now come to the question of Khaddar which I regard as one 
of the moot important questions before os. On this point I quote 
from my statement made to the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee on the 22nd of August. I am opposed to the manufacture 
of Khaddi on a commercial basis. Our ideal is to make the people 
of this country self reliant and self-contained. This work is difficult 
hot essential and should to carried on with all our strength. 1 
would much rather that a few families became self-contained than 
factories be started on a large scale. Such factories represent a 
short-sighted policy t nd though no doubt they would satisfy the 
present need they most inoTitably create an evil which it would be 
^fBeolt to eesdieate. It is often stated that Khaddar alone will 
bring us Swarij. 1 ask my eonntrymen to consider in what way 
it is possible for Khaddar to lead os to Swaraj. It is In one sense 
smly that the statement may be said to be true. We moat regard 
Khaddar as the symbol of Swara}. But what would that symbol 
si|giity t lb my mind such a symbol-worship requires tto spreadiog 
oak of all noo-eo-opevatiiMi activities in every possible diroetion. 
Ik it imly thus that tto speedy attainment of Swand is possiUb. I 
toi liudier of opinion that kto Congress should tdte op tto work 
pi (bk oifaoiietioo of tto laboarwrs and peasants more k9tetiTtl| 
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tlMQ it hfMil hithdrto b 66 ii doQ0> In oooolouoo, I Mk •!! moNom oi 
oar ooantrjmeii to iollow the ideal of Swaraj and tlM natkod ol 
noo-riole^t non-oo operation, to atop all rambling and fmitleaa 
diapatea and diaeumiona, to approaeb the eirenmatanoaa with a broad 
mind and Without indulging in doetrinaire theoriea, to make an 
united effort to reach the goal. To-daj I Tepeat the meaaage of 
hope with which we atarted. Deqmir m not far aa. PetidaMe and 
pride, anger and annoyanee are not for tteea who moHt aaeriiee 
tbemaelvea loT Swaraj, the file of the aaiaoa maaifeete itaeK in 
maaj waya and in amy direelieaB. Wo OMOt coahcoae eoeh and 
ereiy one ei theae and mai^ oo arith the bannor e* ftwamj and 
a<»i-violenC non-po-operatioo in our haada. 




Report of the 

Inchcape Committee 




REPORT OF THE 

Indian Retrenchment G>mmittee. 

DULHI^MJBOH $!fD, 1998, 

HistorioAl— >Tha demand for the appointment of a Com* 
mittee to eorntiniee the expenditare of the Gort. of India, aepaelallp 
of the eoandaloai and lavieh way in whiob the Mllltaiyand Sail way 
Budget wae framed, was very strongly urged by the non*ofBeial Indian 
Members In the first year of the existenee of the Beformed Centrd 
LegUlatare. It was about this time that the Oeddre Conimirtee 
was sitting in London to offset post-war retrenebments in pnblfe 
expenditure in England. The Indian demand was bowerer treated 
with eontnmely and the Government of India .solemnly protested 
in the face of a strong ease made up by tbe non*olBoials that no 
retrenchment was possible with due regard to “ Latr and Ordmr** 
in the country. Next year the same demand was urged, as t^ 
TiOgislative Assembly bad to agree to a taxation of many erores of 
rnpees to save tbe Govt, from bankruptey Eventually Lord Beading 
was prevailed upon to appoint the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
on 8tb May, 1922 and I^rd Incboape was nominated as tbe Chairman. 
Lord Inobeape was the guiding figure in tbe Oeddes Committee in 
England and but for him, it was well understood in England, Sir 
Erie Geddes, the Chairman of tbe British Committee, whose napie 
has since become historic in connection aith tbe drastic cuts in fbe 
British budget, eould not have handled British finances in the very 
able and businessdike way he did. 

Tbe Inchcape Committee began its work in London in August 
1922. Lord Inchcape came over to India on November 3rd. and the 
Committee met for the first time in Delhi on November 8tb 1922. 
Tbe Committee was composed as follows.— 

The Right Hon’ble Lord IgOHOAPB, O.O.M.G., K.O.8.I., K.O.I.B 
(Chairman), 

Sir Thomas Sivbwrioht Catto, Bart., o.b.b. 

Mr. Dadiba Mbrwanjbb Dalal, o i.b. 

Sir Kajbndra Nath Mookbbjbb, k.gib., k.ov.o. 

The Hon’ble Sir Albxandbr Robbrtson MvRRAT, Kt., O.B.I. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas. c i.b.. h b b. 

Mr. H. F. Howard, o s-i., o.i.b. (Saerttarti). 

Mr. J. Milnb (Attached Qffictr.) 
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IM REPORT OF TH^ 

The TeroM of Reference were 

*To make Iwoommendatfooa to the OoTernment of India for 
effeetiof forthwith ail pomible reduotiooa in the expenditure of the 
Central Oorernment.^ having regard eepeoially to the preeent 
finanoial poiitiou end' outlook. In >o far ae queetione of policy 
are involved in the expenditure under dieouuioh, these will he left 
for the exclusive .oousidpration of the Oovernment, hot it will be 
open to the Committee to review the expenditure and to indicate 
the eoonomies wlucb might be effected if particular policies were 
either adopted, abandoned, or modified.” 

On March Sod, 1923 the Retrenchment Committee headed by 
Lord Inchcape waited on His Excellency the Viceroy and presented 
its report. The Report occupies 294 closply printed Foolscap pages. 
lr~ti^onanimous, and recommends net reductions amounting to 19i 
erores. The report points out, however, that it will not be 
possible to secure in the ensuing year the complete reductions pro* 
fHMed and some time must elapse before full effect is reached. 
Further large terminal payments will in some cases be necessary. 
The -committee’s reductions have a reference to the budget 
estimates for the current year 1923-24. 


The Mailt cuts are 

Military expenditure 10‘50 Crores. 

Railways ••• 4'50 Crores. 

Posts & Telegraphs 1*80 Crores. 

The following Is a summary of the recommendations made. 
The first two Parts of the Report, dealing with Military and 
Railway Expenditure have been reproduced in full in this volume 
while the remaining chapters have either been digested or only the 
recommendations have been given. Some of the more important 
of the very numerous tables which are given in the report have 
been reproduced on page 873 ti segutl. 


SUMMJBY OF BSGOMMENDATIONS 
MltlTABT SbRVIOBS. 

The Committee reeommrad the ti^ net budget for 1923*24 
to be fixed at 67} erwie, ralgeot to addition as may be 
neeeesary on account of the delay which must ensue in carrying out 
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tiia lyo p o i ed ebangM.. The radootioo of lOi oxotm od tho oet 
budget lor 19S2<-3S la iniido up m iollove 

(1) Bedaetion In the strength of the fifhdog eeryioei, eeving 
S erues, nanelj.— 

(a) reduetiou of 6,760 British iofantrf bj redooiog the peace 
establisbinetit battalims from 1012 to 884 per battalion, 
(6) reduction of three BriUsh caralrj regiments, (c) 
reduction of artillerj eetaUishments involving a saving 
of 10 per cent, in the expenditure ; (d) - reduction of 6,643 
from the Indian trooi» by reducing the peace establishment 
from 806 to 766 per battalion in the 80 active battalions 
now maintained and by reducing the strength of the 
training battalions by 50 per cent. 

(2) Steps to be taken to organise an effective reserve, thereby 
enabling the peace strength of Indian battalions to be reduced to 
20 per cent, below the war establishment. 

(3) Considerable reductions to be made in motor vehicles by 
economies of running. 

(4) Supply services to be re organised on a less expensive basis 
and the stocks reduced, particularly of ordnance stores. 

(5) Beduction of 67 lakhs in the expenditure on military work*. 

(6) The Boyal Indian Marine Service to be drastically curtailrd 
and reorganfsed, the three existing troop-sbips to be laid up until 
sold and various other vessels scrapped. 

The Committee add that the reductions suggested by them have 
been agreed to generally by the Commander-in Cbieft but that they 
recognise that in a great administration such as the army in India' 
oi which be is the responsible head, in working out the reductions 
and in giving effect to them he may 6nd it desirable to make some 
minor modifications which may result in greater expenditure under 
one head and reduced expenditure under another and that they 
consider that, so long as the increase involved is more than counter* 
balanced by the reduction, the actual working out of details should 
be left ill his hands* The Committee say : — 

"We do not, however, consider that the Government of India 
should be satisfied with a Military Budget of Bs. 67 crores, and we 
recommend that a close watch be kept on the details of military ex* 
penditure with the objeet of bringing about a progressive reduction 
in the future, should a further fall in prices take place. We consider 
that it ma:f be possible, after ar few years, to reduce the Military 
Budget to a sum not exceeding Bs. 60 crorM, although the 
Commander-in-Chicf>does not subscribe to this opinimi. Bven this 
is Dorr, in our opinion, then the teu>p^er in India slmidd he called 
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npon to p«y, »nd thoogh tbe reTeono may inorasie tbroogh ^ roTival 
of trade, there woald, we tbink, etill be oo jaetification lor not 
keeping a etriot on Military expenditure with a view toite 
Inrtber rednotion. 

*'Having reviewed tbe expenditnre of tbe Military Servieei, 
we reeommeDd that (1) tbe total net Bodget fm 1923-34 be ^zed 
at Be. 37,76,00.000, robjeet to eoob addition ae may be nei^auary 
on aeooont of tbe delay wbiob mast ensna in carrying oot tbe 
proposed obanges, and (3) military expenditure after a few years 
be brought down to a sum not exceeding Bs. 60 crorea.’* 

Bailways. 

Tbe Committee’s remarks on Bailways oeeo^ 30 pagea of tbe 
report and contain many criticisms from a business point of view of 
tbe way in which money baa been spent on renewals and replace- 
ments. The Committee draw, prominent attention to tbe expendi- 
ture on certain lines which M'e at present unremnnerative. They also 
consider that tbe increase of locomotives and rolling-stock has in 
certain cares outrirnped the present traffic require ments; The 
Committee rrcrmmend that tbe expenditnre on unremnnerative lines 
should be curtailed. As regards railways as a whole they consider 
that steps should be taken to curtail the working expenses as 
necessary to ensure that under normal conditions an average return 
of at least five and a half per cent, is obtained on the capital 
invested by tbe State. They also recommend that the present 
system d programmes of revenue and expenditure should be 
abolished, adequate financial provision being made annually by each 
railway for tbe maintenance and renewal of tbe peimaneut way and 
rolling stock. 

As reguds administration, tbe Committee recommend that the 
Agents of railways be designated General Managers and be made 
responsible for the administration, working and financial results of 
their railwsya. They stroi gly recommend tbe immediate appoint- 
ment of an experienced financial adviser to ensure that financial 
considerations are given due weight before expenditure is incurred. 
Of tbe total reduction of four and a half crorea on tbe 1922-28 
budget, 2 crorea 80 lakhs is to be effected in tbe programme of 
raven o. and the remainder on tbe ordinary working expenses. 

Posts ASO TELSGRAPfiS. 

A fedwitimb of one i^bre end 80 lakbs, exolusive oi a rednetipa 
pf 80 iekbt in 'cefdtid exfiiinditare on tbe Telegraph department, ia 
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IfropoMd. the rednetioo* to be effected iruoly by the ioUowibg 
nMMoree ; — 

(a) Rednefeion io the poet aed tele^pb staff by 2b lakbs ; 

H) Sundry redactions amoanting to 7 lakhs io the cost of 
oonteyanee of mails ; 

(c) A rcduotiou of 9 lakhs is the oonstractioo and main* 
tenanoe of postal haildings chargeable to re venae ; 

(d) Reserve stock of stores limited to nine months* supply and 
a saving io the purchases of stores of 54 lakhs ; 

(e) A reduction of 7 lakhs in house and travelling allow- 
anees of the staff ; 

(/) A reduction of 15 lakhs in supplies, furniture and contin- 
genoiei ; 

(g) Dismantling of obsolete wireless stations ; and 

(A) Reduction of 7*34 lakhs made up of a number of small items, 
in the Indo-European Telegraph department. 

Gehkral Admimistration. 

A reduction of 51 lakhs, of which 16 lakhs merely represents 
transfer to the head ‘Interest in respect of management of debt’ 
and has been excluded from the aggregate total. 

The principal items making op the remainder are 

(a) Sundry reductions in the number of peons and in contingent 
charges in ail departments of the Secretariat ; 

(A) Re-allocatiou of business as at present conducted by the 
Ccmnioree, Industries, Revenue and Agriculture, Education sod 
Heahh, Public Works and Railway departments ; the Railways and 
Posts and Telegraphs to be grouped into a single portfolio, the 
activities of the remaining departments mentioned above being 
curtailed and concentrated into two departments, namely. Commerce 
and General, representing a saving of 14 lakhs. These propcsals 
involve the delegation of purely administrative work connected 
with customs, salt and opium to the present Board of Inland 
Revenue, which will be somewhat enlarged, the extra cost being 
included in the above estimate of savings, tariffs to continue to be 
administered by the Commerce department. 

(c) Abolition of the appointment of Inspector-General of 
Irrigation ; 

(d) The functions of the Central Intelligence Bureau to be 
curtailed and a saviiig oi 4 lakbs effecied in case ol attached offices, 
involving itder aHa the abolition of the post of Educational Con* 
mimioner : 
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it) The grut-in-aid from the Trearary to tba eo«t <d tbe India 
to be reviewed aud tbe net ooet to tbe Indiati reverme redoeed 
Of ^ 48,700 aoder general adminietnitimi and £ 3,700 nnder 
Matiotteiy and printing ; 

if) Net eoet of tbe High Commiuiotier’e office to be redoeed 
by £ 83,000 dnder gencrol adminiiiration and £3,000 under 
etationery and printing. 

Misoellameous Cuts. 

Tbe figorea in the ondermentioned beada indioate tbe redootion« 
in tbooaaiida of rupeea : — 

Land Revenue 397, oonaiating moatly of reduction in tbe Nortb- 
Weat Fronti.T Provinee ; Exoiae IS ; Rrgietration 4 ; Eocleaiaaticel 
800, to be effected by aavinga on the five ehapIeitiB already abolifhid 
and leaving unfilled 16 vaeanoica which will ariae from tbe retire* 
menta next year. 

Scientific departmenU, 3000, the main items of reduction 
being •— 

(i) the reatrictioH of aurvey work and tbe number of aurvf-y 
partiea, (it) leaving unfilled certain vacanciea in geological aurvey, 
(lit) reatriction in tbe purchase of quinine, (ie) list of protected 
raonumentS'to be curtailed aud the provision for preservation of 
ancient monumenta and gardens under Archaeology to be reduced 
by 6 Iskba. 

Ii<lucation 519, couaiatiug of miaoellaneoua reductions in minor 
arlminiarrations, on granta-in-aid, tbe eetabliahment of the new 
University at Delhi to be reconsidered. 

Civil Aviation 33, mainly by reduction of the post of 
cLief iiiapector. 

Miscellaneons department 1118, duo mainly to (t) a further re* 
dnotiun in the Commercial Intelligence department, (u) an automatic 
saving on the Census idiarges, (tit) restriction of tbe activitis of tbe 
Indian Stores department, (te) tbe abolitionlof the separatee appoint- 
ment of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London, bis dutie being 
transferred to the High Commissioner with a provision of £s 2,000 
for establishment; famine relief 27 ; territorial and political pensions 
108 ; superannuation allowances and pensions 632 ; medical cervices 
and public besilth to be combined under the Director-General, 
abolishing the separate post of public health Commissioner and tbe 
IRrMtor of Medical Research also to be abolished, his duties being 
taken over by tbe Direotor. Kasanli Institute. The payment of 
tbt nMUob offieers shown in ' the demands as " baoteriologioal 
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3ffioert** ii to e»«M to bo modo from the ean««l revenooi ond the 
grant iii-ftid to the B^eeeroh Food A«aoei«tioa to be dieeonHnoed, 
the eoKooiation to otiliae the oeeuBaleivU funde of 83^ lekbe 
derived from Ooveromaiit eontriboti m mid earmarked lor e new 
eentrel inetitute ou the oiaioteiiaaoe of medical reieereh. The 
redaction of the parohaee of atorei for the X-Say loerltate ft 187. 
Mucellaneoaa esvinge ander both heade in minor adminiitretione 
are SOS. The total eavinge under both heade are 1,419. 

Under Salt a reduction haa been made to the extent of 1,950 
and in opium 3,000. In civil worka 1,6S0 by reduotione in the 
proviaioD for new worka and repaira and the amalgamation of the 
eatabliahmenta in R*ijputana and Central India ; Stationery and 
Printing 1,037 by reduotiona in Government preaaea and allowaoeea 
for leaa conaumption and lower pricea of paper. 

Foroata 690. The Committee urge the neoeaaity of the 
development of foreata on commercial linea and for a radical 
change in metboda of adminiatraiion. They recommend that the 
control of foreata under the central Government be veated in a 
Manager with commercial experience aaaiated by technical experts. 
They alao recommend the reconsideration of the expenditure on 
the Debra-Dun Forest Institute. 

Agriculture 286. The Committee recommend that two of the 
military dairy farms be transferred forthwith to the Agricoltarai 
department; that the necessity for retaining the Sugar Bureau be 
eximioed and that the Mukteawar Institute be placed on a self* 
supporting basis. 

Jails 480 ; these redactions are mainly the result of a special 
local enquiry by the Govt, into the expenditure of the Andamans. 

Ports and pilotage 211 ; the Committee recommend that early 
steps be taken to make these services entirely self-supporting. 

Audit 376, by the reduction and conversion of certain appoint- 
ments ; it is recommended that the possibility of separating arcounis 
and audit be examined and simplidcation of rules considered. As 
regards currency the Committee exami ned the relative cost of the silver 
rupee and the one rupee note and consider that, if, as appears to be 
the case, a saving would accrue from the discontinuance of the one- 
rupee note, the issue of these notes should be abandoned. 

Mints 412 ; the Committee recommend the retention of two 
mints with the lowest possible establishment and that the possibility 
of closing the silver portion of the Calcutta Mint and the nickel 
portion of the Bombay mint be explored. 

In a special chapter on ’ Pay and Leave Allowances * the 
Committee indicate a heavy increase in expenditure, particularly in 
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Ibt MAoidiMl* MTf i«M and neonmand a apaoiid enquiry owing ro. 
tta faffl to tka pcieee. They abo reoomiaaDd modiiieationt ol (he 
trav^Bf aQowaaee rolei and iodieate the oeeeMiry of reviling 
fnewt iMte mlea ai being too liberal ud ezpeniive. 

Ill the last Chapter the Contmittoa eoneluda their remarks after 
BMking aom general obiervatioa* and a detailed Hat ia given of 
toe reduetiona propoaed. (See pp. 368^72.) 



Report of the Inchcape G>mnuttee 

PART L 

MIUTABY SSBYICES. 

Imtroouotort Bimabss. 

The estimate of net expenditare for 1928>98 oomparee with the 
mieed estimate for 1921<22 aod the aetnal net expenditare of 
1913-14 ae follows 

Be. 

1918-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 89,84,41,000 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate ••• 69,84,69,000 

1922- 88, Budget Estimate ••• 67,76,26,000 

2. The large increase in the expenditure on the military serrices 
is the direct outcome of the war and may be attributed to Ove main 
causes 

(i) The general rise in prices. 

(U) The enhanced rates of pay granted to all ranks. 

(iit) IinproTements in the standard of comfort of the troops. 

(tv) Additions to and improvements in equipment, ete.» and 
the adoption of a higher standard of training. 

(v) The increase in non-effective chargee from Ba. 6 crores 
before the war to Bs. 9 crores at the iweseut time. 

3. We appreciate the great difficulties with which the military 
authorities in India have had to contend daring the transition period 
from war to peace conditions, when large armies bad to be demo- 
bilized .coneurreiitly with reorganisation undertaken in the light of 
the leseons of the war. Hostilities with Afghanistan and operations 
on the Frontier intervened while demobilization was in iwogress, and 
the growing cost of the army coupled with a deterioration of the 
general Bnaneial position of the country hove more then once 
necessitated the complete revision of sebemes imposed for the future 
composition, organisation and distribution of the Army in India. 

4. The expenditure which has been incurred in the past may 
have been inevitable, but the question is whether India can affoM to 
maintain military expenditure on the present seale as an insurance 
against future eventualities. In our opinion the repeated dedeitsof the 
last few years, in spite of the impositiou of heavy new taxation, have 
made it abundantly elear that I^ia eaonot adbrd this expenditure. 

So long as peoee eonditions o^ain, the 6rst essential is for India 
to balanee her budget, and this can only be secured by a very subs- 
tantid redaction in the military estimates. In this eonneetion it 
must be remembered that tbt badfit eetimate l<w 2982*88 did not 

18 
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w p r mnt fujl Minn»l ex|wnditara wbleli Kroqld baT« bean iDearrad 
00 tbo mflitoiy amfoM bnt tor aertoio fortoitem eiroaiMtauMa ; tbe 
•twogth of the enof wm noder eetablubment, porebeiee of loppliei 
wen bdow aoeoul* ee then wen Jeiie aeeiuniletioDa of etoeka of 
pnTiaiooa, elotbiog end other atone, eod tbe eatimate alao aasamed 
large Doo-reoafring reoeipta from aalea of aorplna war atoraa and 
other aoonea. Further we nnderatand that inadaqaate proriaion 
waa made fop the ^nteoanea of the Royal Air Foraa, and that 
eonaidenUe edditiooel espenditara will be naeeaaary in fntora yaara. 
If allowanea were made for thaee faotora, the expanditnra required 
for 1922-28 would hare been aa foliowa ; — 


Budget Satimate for 1922-28 
Shortage of eatahliahment 
ReduotioD in atooka aaa eaa 

Sale of angina atoraa and reoeipta from 
arrear paymenta. etc. 

Addition required for Air Force aay ••• 


Ra. 

67,76.26,800 

64.00. 000 
1.62,99,000 

88,57,000 

47.00. 000 


Total 71,37,82,000 


6. Conaiderable public attention baa naturally been displayed 
on the anbjeet of the iutnre policy with regard to TiVaziristan and 
we bare reviewed this queatiou in ita bearing on the Ananeea of 
India. We are informed that there is no idea in the mind of the 
Government of India of continuing a forward policy of military 
domination up to the Durand line at the present time, and that the 
idea has been abandoned. It is impossible to estimate what ezpen- 
ditura will be required in Wsziristan in 1928*24 until tbe military and 
politi^l aituation is cleared up, but we understand that the Govt, 
have in view a policy which aims at early and substantial lednetion. 

6. We now deal with tbo expenditure of each of the four 
aerviees, which ia as follows : — 


— r- 

1918 14. 

1921 22. 

1922-23. 

Army 

Royal Air Foioa 

R<qral Indian Marine ... 
Military Works ... 

Bs. 

27,87,46,000 

41,000 

63,49.000 

1,33.06,000 

Bs. 

61,82,42.000 

1.84.29.000 

1.03.91.000 

6.14.07.000 

Rs. 

60,42, .30,000 
1,41.00,000 

1.36.99.000 

4.64.97.000 

Total 

19.84.41.000 








iilAK. 'as] tNDlAK tomtlttBlt t^S 

A9MY EXPENDITIW 

Yba eatimte of not ezj^odttnre in 19SS«88 eoMpano viUi tho 
lovtaod eitinute lot 1921-8S and tho aetonl osponditmo in I91M4 
H folloira 

Bo. 

191S-14, Aetonl Ezponditnro ... S7,6t, 46,000 

19S1-8S, BoaUod Batimoto ... 61,83,49,000 

1923.2S, Bodgot Eatininto ». 60,43,60^000 

An nnnijaia of the exponditoro nndor tho mnin hondinga ia 

ntteehod na Appendix A. It will bo obaenrod that thorn haa boon 
a total inoMaae in tho net ooat of the Araajr ainOo 19l6>14of 
Ba. 88,64,86,000 or 117 peroent, and that tbia inoteaao ia dfatribiitad 
over all the important headinga. 

Stbinoth of thk Abut. 

2. The total aothoriaed eatabliabmont of tho F^hting and 
Adminiatrative Servieea, exdnaivo of Aden, Peraia and the CMOnioa 
and omitting reaenriata and auxiliary and territorial forooab waa 
809,893 on lat April 1932 oomparod with 801,603 on lit April 
1914 made op aa followa 


FionriKO SaaviOBa, 


Anaj. 


Air Force. 


1914. 


19S2. 


1914. 11928. 


Adminietrativa 

Serrioee. 


1914. 


1928. 


Total. 


1914. 


im 


Britith 
Troopi 
Indi an 
Troopi 
OiTilianaj 
Followeril 

Total ... 


Inereaie 
or de* 
ereaie 


76,244 

166,437 

19,763 


360,4141 


68,686 

144,617 

20,498 


233,801 


—16,643 




1,869 

2 

84 

1,198 

3,148 


4-3,143 


8,816 

2,218 
6 477 
•89,632 

61.068j 


7,206 

36,988 

10,007 

29,798 

72,949 


80,09d 

166,66(2 

6,4771 

69,286j 


4-21,891 


77^761 

170,667 

10,091 

61,494 


—8,889 

.f. 18,907 
.|. 4.614 
-7.791 


801,60« 809.89H 


.(i 8^981 


4-8.891 


4-8891 


* Ineladei aboat 14,000 Hale driim of AniiMl Tranaput anMi aad 6.000 
aaa at Army Bearer aM Hoipital Corpi who weM foUewoni baloM the war bit 
who bare liace bean granted eombatant '* etataa (or ration^ ate. 
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This table ehowe that dthoogh a opneiderable reduetion hai 
beea efleeted in the etrength of tbe fightiog lervieeii, this has been 
.■lore than set off tv the iuerease of staff employed io the admiois* 
tirative sen fees, and the total ertablisbmeot has ioereased by 8,391. 
A detailed analysis ol the personnel is given in Appendix R 

Apart from ioaneial considerations the steength and distribntioii 
of the army Aeoessary for the defence of India and the maintenance 
of intemsi .eeeority are matters which we feel most be left largely 
in the hands of His Bxeelleney the Commander>in-Chief. 

Fighting Sbrvicks 

3. Sines 1913-14 the fighting efficiency the army has been 
inereased enormonsly by the introdnetion of modern rifies, mhehine 
gone, etc., and, while we are informed that, so fsr as external 
menace is eoooerned, there has probably been a relatively greater 
improvement in the equipment of neighbouring /tribes and the 
Afghan forces, it most be borne in mind that a large portion of the 
army is maintained for internal security. 

. 4. BfttUk Jnfanirp . — Of the total 70,54B British troops In 
India, iudoding 18D9 Air Force, 46,200 are infantry, the strength 
of which has been reduced by 6,056 officers and men since 1913-14 
or by 11*3 per cent. There are now 46 Battalions of British Infantry 
compared with 61 in 1913-14 but although the fighting efficiency of 
each of these units has greater inereased, no reduction has taken 
place in the composition of the battalions. On the contrary the 
peace strength of these units has been considerably increased as 
shown below : — 



1913-14 

* 

1922-23 

British Officers . 

28 

28 

inritish Other Banks 

1,004 

1,012 

Indian Banks 

•ae 

1 37 i 


Followers, Class I . . . 

r 

J 26 

„ ,, 11 . . . 
a 

it 48 

i 

Total 

1,069 

1,168 


It will be obsMTved that the number of British Other Ranks on 
the peace establishment baa ioomsed from 1,004 in 1913-14 to 
1,012 io 1922-23 and that the strength of (he unit has also btap 
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iiiMWMed by the edditioD of 46 lodieB iMike to eot ee airie drifini 
lor meehioa gooi end S 6 fofkmen lor mheelleneoae dotfee, 
eooki. teilore, etc. On mobiluetioB the peeee eetetlieheMrt of 
bettelioqe !• r^oeed aod only 840 ftitiah Other fienke per bettiliim 
•re retained on the war eataUiehaMot. We do not think ^ere it 
any neoeaaity for maiotaining a peaee eetabliahaMnt on a aHi^ 
higher aede than the war eatablialunent. In England aod eleewhen 
the policy ia to maintain peace oadrea about 86 per eent bdow 
the war eatabliahmenta, which are eapable of n^d ezpanaion in war 
and a aimilar practice obtaina in certain eeetiona of the anagr in 
India. We Tccegniae that in India reinforeementa oi BritiA tro ep e 
cannot be obtained in leaa than aboot two montha, bnt from Mete* 
menta which have been anpplied to na, it appeate that, aa at preoMijt 
contemplated, only 6 battaliona of ^tiah troopa would be engaged 
on active operationa during the fUrat two montha after moUUaatien. 
Daring thia period, the eatimated waatage of tbeae troopa on a 
7i per cent baaia would be 630 nwn and we cannot think ^t any 
aerioue difficulty would ariae if in wax tbie number had to be fonnd 
■from the troopa required for internal aeourity, although we xealiae 
that thia will entail a temporary pooling of reaonteee aa wae found 
neceaaary in the Great War. In our opinion the number of troMW 
per battalion required on mobiliaation to maintain internal ord«r 
in India ahoold be capable of a eonaiderable reduction in view of 
the inoreaaed fighting efficiency of the unita. We recommeod that 
the peace eatabliahmenta of Britiah battaliona ahould be fixed at 
884 Britiah Other Banka, the number required for the war eatablieh* 
ment plus a margin of 6 per cent, to provide for men who may be 
abaent through eickneaa, etc. Thia propoaal would eflfoct a redoetion 
gf 6,760 British Infantry. We are informed that the eatimMed coat 
of a British soldier in India is Bs. 2,500 per annum for 1938*33 and 
a reduction of 5,760 men would therefore save Bs. 1 , 44 , 00,000 
per annum. 

6 . Indian lufaniry , — The peace establishment of Indian Other 
Banka in an Indian battalion is 826 except in the case of training 
battalions with which we deal later. The war establishment of the 
battaliona is 766 and we consider there is little instification for 
maintaining the peace strength of these uuita in excess of the war 
eatablishmeot, as any deficiency on account of sickness can be made 
up by drawing on the training battalions and reserve. We reeom* 
mend, therefore, that the number of Indian troopa per battidion 
should be reduced to 766 forthwith which would eflbet a redoetion 
of 4,800 troopa iu the 80 active battalions now maintained. 

IJiider the existing organisation there ia one training faettelion 
for every four active battalions. The establishment of a flMititig 
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iMttiUiMi Ji Ized at 660 baiM opoo the oomal iotaka of raaMita 
for tha four a^ve batialfooa sod the aatfiaatad irattace daring the 
6nt tiro BkODtha of aeampaigo. Tba redaetiona wbiah we bava 
propoiad in t^. aiae of tba aetive battaliooe will redooe the intaldi 
of raamite and affect an antonatie redaction of 17 men per tn^ning 
battalion. We bare aleo ex^ined the wastage figures In recent 
eampaigni and consider that the provision made for wastage in 
mdcnlating the required strength of training battalions is excessive. 
Fortber, no allowance appean to have been made fw the fact that 
daring the first two months after mobilisation a considerable number 
of recruits will have completed their training. In these eiroum- 
stances we are of opinion that no difficulty would be experienced 
if the strength of the training battalions was rednoed by 00 per 
battalion saving 1,000 men. 

A similar position obtains in regard to Pioneer battalions. 
There are 9 active and 3 training battalions with a total strength of 
7,341 and 1,396 men respectively. We consider that the peace 
establishment Of the active battalions should be reduced to 722 the 
nnmber required for the War establishment, saving 843 men. No 
reduction in the strength of training battalions appears practicable. 

The position in regard to Gurkhas is somewhat different from 
the ordinary Indian battalions. The peace establishment fixed at 
941 includes recruits and provision for wastage and no training 
battalions are provided. We are informed that the number of 
Gurkhas which can be obtained is strictly limited to the existing 
strength and we make no recommendation. 

The total immediate reduction in Indian troops which we reoom* 
mend above is 6.643 men. We are informed that the average cost 
of a Sepoy in 1922-23 was Bs. 631, so that a reduction of 6,643 men 
would effect a caving of Bs. 42 lakhs. 

At the present time the authorised strength of the reserve 
is 34,000 Infantry, but the actual strength is only 8,900 owing, 
we understand, to wnsiderable difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the required numbers. We have suggested to the 
Commaod6r*fo*Chief that an increase in the reserve pay would 
probably atlaraot more men, and that, in addition, consideration 
should given to the inclasion of a term of service with the reserve 
in every mao*s attestation on enrolment. This proposal has been 
cootidered by the military authorities and it is suggested that the 
terms of enlistment shou’u be altered to include five years’ service 
with the colours and ten yei|rs with the reserve if required, the pay of 
reservists to be incrcasad to Bm 7 per mensem for the first ave years 
in the reserve and Bs. 4 for the last five years, the total colour plus 
leservc service of 16 years to count for pension at Be. 3 per mooth. 
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We think that aaeheme of tiiii natare woold prove attraetive 
to the men but that the ivovieion <rf a pension should be aooom* 
panied br a liability to be called up for servioe in the event of a 
national emergency. If this ivoposi^ is adopted we consider that 
the peace eetablisbment of battdioos should be graduidly placed on 
a cadre basis which might ultimately be fixed at, say, 20 per cent, 
below the war establishment. This would effect a further saving 
of about 1 4,000 men or Re. 88,84,000 less the increased cost of the 
reserve which would not exceed Re. 26 lakhs. 

The proposal to increase the period of enlistment with the 
colours would also ultimately reduce the number of recruits required 
annually. This in turn would reduce the establishment of the 
training battalions and the strength of the recruiting staff and result 
in considerable further economy. 

6. Cavalry.— The number of British Regiments has been 
reduced from 9 in 1913*14 to 8 required for 1922*23 and the Indian 
regiments have been reduced from 39 to 21. We see no reason why 
the British Cavalry regiments shPuld not be reduced pro rata to the 
Indian regiments and consider that 3 British Cavalry Regiments 
should be dispensed with for 1923*24, saving Bs. 74,00,000. 

7. ArtMery. — The number of British OfBcers and men in the 
Artillery has decreased from 16,206 in 1913*14 to 11,446 in 1922* 
23, but the number of Indian Officers and Other Ranks has increased 
from 10,132 to 13,902 so that the total establishment of the 
Artillery has slightly increased from 26,337 to 26,348. We are of 
the opinion that in view of the modern weapons now available and 
their increased effectiveness owing to the introduction of aeroplanes, 
improved signalling arrangements, etc., some economy in Artillery 
establishment should be possible and we suggest reduction of 10 
per cent, in expenditure which would effect a saving of Rs. 48,00,000. 

8. Other fighting services . — The remaining establishment of the 
Fighting services comprises the Signal Service and Armoured 
Care, in regard to which we make no recommendation, and the 
Royal Air Force, with which we deal in a separate section of our 
Report. 

9. i^ttmmary..-^The adoption of our proposals will involve a 
recurring saving of Re. 308 lakhs a year which will ultimately riee 
to Rs. 366 lakhs. The budget for 1922-28, however, took into 
account a saving of Rs. 64 lakhs due to a temporary shortage of 
British troops compared with the establisbment now authorised. 
Our redommendatioos will thus yield a liet additional saving of 
Rs. 280 lakhs a year immediately on their introduction and it should 
be pmeibb to inereMe this eavlog in the near futare to Be. 802 
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kkitt ft jwftr. Wa reeof aba, howevar, that it will not ba poaaiUa 
to aaeim tha wbela of tha iomar aaving in 193S<84. 

ARmr Hbadquabtbbs, Staff of (Tommands, bto. 

191S*14, ikatoftlExpaoditora ••• 93,49,948 

1921.82, Baviaad B^imftte ••• 1,64,57,000 

1923.23, Bodget Batiaaftto ••• 1,88,08,200 

10. A soDtiderftble portion of tbe large inoraaee in ezpendi- 
tnra nndar tbia banding ainoa 1913>14 ia due to tba introdnetion 
of tbe fonr Command ajratem in 1921. We are informed that tba 
baaio faetora which determinad tha adoption of four Commanda 
wara 

(d) tba liroitatione placed on tbe aiza of tha area which can be 

efBdeotiy controlled by one man ; 

(h) tba deeirability of making military diatricta coincident 
with civil provincea ; 

(e) tba importance of providing adequate macbinery to deal 

with tbe additional military liability imposed by 
internal security once tba 6eld army baa left tbe area ; 
(d) the naceaaity of placing with Army Commanders the 
administrative control of, and the responaibility for, 
the troops under tbeir command. 

It was anticipated that under tbe new Organisation considerable 
relief would be afforded to army headquarters by an extensive 
decentralization of control, but in this connection the military 
ftutboritiea submitted that it would be futile to hope, even with the 
utmost decentralisation, that tbe staff at head- quarters could be 
reduced to tbe pro- war level. 

1 1 . MstedtHAfnsni of Offices of higher ranks. — The sanctioned 
aatabliahment of Officera of higher ranks not holding regimental 
appointments (».«., above tba rank of Lieutenant-Colonel) is as 
follows ; — 

Field Marshal ••• 

Oanarals 

Lientenwfit-Oenends 
Majmr-Ganends 
Colonels •- 

Wa are informed tbfttbba Military autboritias propose to reduce 
the establishment by two Liaata•all^Oana^ala and seven Major- 
Oanarals whieb will affect a Intara aafing in non-affeetiva change. 


Sanctioned 

Bstablisbnent. 

1 

3 

6 

34 

no 
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IS. drm§ B$aigp»hn~-^ 

Bob 

1MM4, Aetnol BspendBiif* ••• S8kSf»l48 

ISSl-SH, Bofioed Bitiiioto. •» 68,13,000 

1038-83, Budget Eatbute 61,38^000 

Tbo total expeodituce for 19S3 33 it mwre than douMe that of 
19I3>14 althoDgb the nuaibw td troopa la tbe flgbtiog aerrioee haa 
daoraaaad by 16,617 and iwoTiaioD haa baaa made for daoaatnliaiDg 
tha aontrol of bIboc anattaM to the Gmnmaiida. The aatahUahaant 
«f Anay Haadqoartara haa iaaraaaad aa foHowa 



1913^14. 

1938.83 


Bo. 

No. 

OfBeara 

••• 88 

163 

Gfviliaaa ••• 

••• 835 

729 

Maaiala ». 

••• 197 

310 


Thoaa aooibna for 1913«14 rapraaaat tha avthtolaad aatabliah* 
UMat aad axaloda attaobad offioaia wboae pay waa ehargad agaiaat 
tito aait to whieh they baloogad. looladiag tbaaa t^eara aad 
aaaoad ofBeara in 1928-33 tha followlog atataaaant abowa the growth 
of the aataUiaboiaot of offieera aad elerka io aaeb aaetion of Araiy 
HMdgoartara 


Braaoh. 

1913*14. 

1928*23. 



Offioera. 

Clerka. 

Offioera. 

Clerka. 

General Staff ••• 

• •• 

48 

69 

49 

91 

Adjotaat Geaeral 


20 

94 

36 

180 

Qaartermaatar>Gaaaral 

a«a 

22 

128 

59 

862 

Ordaanoe 

a«a 

5 

32 

6 

86 

Military Saoretary 

a«e 

2 

22 

8 

66 

Hia Exoallaaay the 

Com* 





maiider-in-Chief and Per* 





Bonal Staff 


7 


7 

4 

Total 


104 

336 

164 

739 


The aatabliahmaata for 1988 83 ware raeaatly azaaataad by a 
CooBoiittaa appoiatad Iqr tha Ooreranaot (d ladia aud praaidad 
over by tha HoB*bla.Hr laaaa. Tha Coaaiaittae raeomiaaDdad that 

18 (i) 
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the ootborUed eitabUcbmont of Army Headqnarters, exnlodiDg 
•ttaobed offioeiw, tboold be reduced from 163 to 108 eatring in officers’ 
pay Rs. 8.13,000. Tbe CommMider>in>Cbief bas agreed that tbe 
number of officers sboold be reduced to 134 saving Bs. 8,09.600, but 
we consider tbafc further reductions are pouible. Fmr example we 
consider that tbe post of Obemical Adviser in the General staff 
Branch should be abolished. Further, we think that the possibility 
of amalgamating tiie Directorates of military training and military 
operations should be explored. The Directorate of organisation and 
mobilisation anil the Directorate of Auxiliary Forces might, we think, 
possibly be absorbed by the IMreetorate of staff duties and tbe 
Controller of eontraots by tbe Directorate of supplies and transport. 

W^e are informed that tbe position of Deputy Quartermaster 
Ghtneial has been abolished at tbe War Office in England and we 
see no reason for its retention in India. 

It is obviously not practicable in the limited time at our disposal 
to make any very definite detailed recommendations but we consider 
that tbe provision for officers at Army Headquarters should be 
reduced to tbe full extent recommended by the Innes Committee and 
that at least Rs. 4 lakhs of this saving should be effected in 1923-24 
and that a further reduction should be kept in view. 

With regard to clerks the Innes Committee recommended a 
lump cut of Rs. 9 lakhs based upon a Pro rata reduction in tbe 
number of clerks to that recommended in the ease of officers. Tbe 
Commanderdn Chief has agreed to a reduction of approximately Rs. 
1,80,800, but we consider that a saving of at least Rs. 2,00,000 
should be effected for 1928-24. 

We have discussed tbe question of tbe Headquarters staff very 
fully with tbe Commander-in-Chief who has shown every desire to 
reduce it as far as practicable. As a result of our discussion we 
recommended that the total provision for Army Headquarters for 
192.H-24 should be limited to Bs. 55,89,000, a reduction of 
Bs. 6,00,000. 

13. Staff i/if Commands, Distriets, Brigade, etc . — 


Commands. Districts 

Brigades. 
Rs. Rs. 

1918 14, Actual Expenditure ... 4,86,498 55,86,000 

1921 22, Revised Estimates **• 80,45,000 87,82.000 

1922- 28, Budget Estimates 80,14,880 93,03,860 


Before tbe war tbe army in India (exclusive of Burma and 
Aden) was wganised under two Commands subdivided into 9 
Divisions which were again sididivided into 82 &igades and 6 
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Cavalry Brigades, lo addition there were 8 lodepeudeiit Brigades 
who dealt directly with Army Headquarters. 

Under the post-war organisation India it divided for administra* 
tive purposes into 4 Areas or Commands. These ire subdivided 
into 13 districts which are further subdivided into 29 Brigade areas, 
and in addition there are 5 Cavalry Brigades. The troops in Waiiri* 
Stan are temporarily under the direct control of Army Headquarters. 

The underlying principle of the present organisation appears to 
be that the Army should be in a oontinual state of preparedness for 
instant operations in the event of war or unrest. We are inlormed 
that the total annual cost of the 4-Command scheme when in'rn* 
ducod was Rs. 31,00,000. In our opinion it is a question wbetber 
this large expenditure can be justified and we understand that if 
the scheme is finally adopted considerable additional expenditure 
will be necessary to provide office accommodation, etc. We consider 
that the organisation should be the minimum necessary to enable 
rapid transition to be made from peace to war conditions in the 
event of emergency. We are informed that if the number of 
Commands were reduced to three a direct saving of Bs. 8,&9,000 
would be effected. At the same time we feel that the present 
system of four Commands has been so recently inaugurated that it 
might be given a further trial for 12 months after which the whole 
question should be reviewed but in the meantime no expenditure 
should be incurred on new offices. 

14. With regard to districts we understand that steps will be 
taken to reduce the number and that a saving of Bs. 4 lakhs will be 
effected in 1923-24. 

16. We understand the increased cost of Districts and 
Brigades in 1922-23 compared with 1921-22 is due to the transfer of 
Bs. 6,62,000 for mechanical transport charges from another heading 
sod the provision of Be. 3,64,000 for syce and forage allowances for 
officers’ chargers. We consider that the number ot motor oars in 
use in Districts and Brigades is excessive and we deal with this 
question at a later stage. 

16. Summary . — We command that the provision lor Commands, 
Districts and Brigades in 1923-24 should be reduced by B*. 4,00,000, 
in addition to which there will be savings under transport and 
forace charges. 

17. Embwkaiion and Baihoay Transport Staff— 

Kinbarkatioa Staff. Bailway Tiaasport Staff. 

Bs* Be. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure *•• Aftl 13,300 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate ••• 53,000 4,60 000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate *.• 1*58,300 4,&'3,00G 
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Before tbo wor tbe work eonoeoted with tbe eaberkation ud 
disembarkation of troops at Botnbay, Karachi and Gabntta waa 
carried on by the ordinary staff of t^ District Brigade. There was 
idao no iCparate organisation for dealing with the transportation of 
troCpa by rail, the necessary irnrk being periormed by the ordinary 
staff of the Divisions. We recommend that all work in connection 
with removement of troops ahonld he decentraliaed to Commands 
and Districts and that tbe total provisira for Embarkation and 
Bailway Transport Staff be limited to Ba. S,00.000» a saving of 
Bs.S, 44.800. 

Tbamsport Cbarobs. 

'.1 5 '■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

The esrimahsd cost of transport fw 1922-23 compared 
wi^-^|t8>14 is as follows 


Jil.o 

r 

f 

. h t ... 

1913-14 

1921 22. 
Revised Ex- 
penditure. 

1922-23. 

Budget. 

' f r 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A f4fi(al-.-tran6port. 

1,27,84.000 

1 f 


Hire of transport. 
MecrtiCillfCal trane-* 

8,22,000 

t 

I 2,18,33,000 1 


Kail, Ibad, Sea 
and^intlMid water 

M 

1,41,38,000 

1 3,68.65.000 

1.86,43,000 

chMtfes. ’ 

61,88,000 ' 


2,39,75.000 

pK899HH 

1.92.89.000 




IQU. 


^ This table shows that tbe total cost of transport has increased 
more than three fold compared with 1918-14 although the number 
oF fighting'" troops has been reduced. We are of opinion that 
thibQskgs iocrease is due to a considerable extent to tbe organisation 
beihg'maintained in a state of (weparedness for war and it appears 
that tbe introduction of improved method of transport has resulted 
in tbe maintenance of a dual organisation with a combined capacity 
far in excess of that avaikble in 191314. We consider the main- 
tenance of a largo transi^t reserve cannot be justified in present 
financial cireumstaoeea. and that it should be possible to reduce tbe 
total 4bst of aolmdl anid mechanical transport to ^»proximately 
double the pre-war expenditure. 
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19. JidmeA <md Miclkmkd 2VaiMpor<,<<^TlM folkmiog atett- 
thowi the penonoel emi^oyed in eonneetion with the eninMl 
mmI meehenioal treoiport in 191S>14 end 199So83 reepeetively 


— 

1018-14. 

1928-98. 

animal 

transport. 

q 

Meehani- 

oal trans- 

port. 





No. 

Na 

Na 

No. 

Officers with Eing*s Come. 

see 

62 

Nil 

64 

149 

British other ranks 

.o«e 

196 


78 

960 

Indian Officers 

sea 

66 



■Hi 

Indian other rannks 


1,156 


itwri 


Civilians ••• •» 

see 

98 


HKE3 


Followers iueluding articles 


23,000 

Hi 

Hnl J 


Total 

eaa 

24,677 

Nil 

19,602 

7,631 


This table ehova that the total pereonnel employed on transport 
daties has increased from 24,577 in 1913 14 to 27,233 in 1922*23 
due mainly to the introduction of mechanical transport. 

With regard to animal transport considerable .savings will 
aocrne from the fall in prices of fodder, etc,, which has taken place 
since last year. We refer to these savings in onr observations in 
regard to stocks. 

The increase in the cost of hire of transport from Be. 3,22,000 
in 1913*14 to Rs. 42,60,000 required from 1922-23 is dne to the 
inclusion of Rs. 30,00,000 for hired transport on the Hamai-Fort 
Landeman Road in Baluchistan. We are informed that a light 
railway could be constructed from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman, 
a distance of about 70 miles at a cost of about Rs. 35 lakhs. We think 
that tender should be obtained for the eoustruction of this line and 
if the cost involved approximates to the figure named, we recom* 
mend that the work should be taken in hand forthwith. The 
remaining increase in the cost of hired transport, Rs. 9,43,000, is 
said to be dne to higher contract rates and partly to the larger 
movements of stores for Indian units not previously sopplied. 

20. Wo have eumined the position in regard to meehanied 
transport and attach a statement (Appendix C) showing the estimat- 
ed military requirements and the present stock of vehicle^ classified 
it oar request, (a) vebiotes fit for war eonditions, (3) vshielet fit for 
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Vtt oooditioni rabjeet to repairi and (e) obtoleto ▼ehioles. It will 
be aeeo that the total stoek oi vebiolee ezoludiog motor eyolee ie 
BOW 3, 36V oi which 1,732 vehicles are obsolete. We recommead 
that all these obsolete vehicles should be sold or scrapped forthwith 
except vehicles of standard types which we consider should be 
completely dikmantled and the parts thereof placed in stoek as spare 
parts for repair work. 

We consider there is no justification for providing the stock of 
vehicles which the military authorities estimate is required, and we 
recommend that, while the present financial conditions obtain, the 
authorised establishment of motor vehicles ioduding reserves should 
not exceed 1,600 vehicles, excluding motor cycles. The holding of 
large excess stocks must necessarily result in increased costs for 
audntenauee, garage accommodation, interest on capital, depreciation 
tod personnel, and in addition there is a tendency to use the 
vehicles, if available, for non-essential purposes. In this connection 
we examined the records maintained by one motor transport 
company and found they were far from satisfactory ; the number of 
vehicles in use was considerably in excess of the requirements, and 
in many oases the daily loaded mileage run by individual lorries was 
only 2 to 4 miles with light loads of about 6 maunds. 

21. We are informed that the number of motor oars in use 
has recently been reviewed and reduced to 261 distributed as 
follows : — 

No. of oars. 


Command Headquarters (4) 

• •• 

... 12 

District Headquarters (14) 

• •• 

••• 33 

Brigade Headquarters (38) 


••• 38 


Schools and institutions — 


Staff College ... •.. 2 

Cavalry School ••• ••• 1 

0. 0 , Oeolali ... ... 1 

— 4 

Beserve ears-> 

Northern Command ese S 

^Sastern Command ... 4 

Western Command ••• 6 

Southern Command #•« 0 

'Burma District ••• 1 

24 

Embarkation Staff •ee 3 

Bailway l^aneport Officer ••• ••• 1 

Signals and Sappers and Miners Units ••• 5 


8 Armoured Ctt CompaitiM und Sections ••• ?? 
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M. T. FomaiioM. 


5 Colamn Headquarters *•« 

10 Motor Ambulance Convoys ••• 

10 Heavy M. T. Companies- ••• 

1 Ford Van Company 

Kbyber Ropeway Company 

Mobile Repair Units 

M. T. Training School 

M. T. at Aden 

Central M. T. Stores Depot 

Tecbnical Inspectors 

Bushire M. T. Section 


6 

20 

20 

2 

2 

4 
1 

5 
1 
S 
1 


Additional for Wa»iri$tan 

2 Ford Van Companies 
Cars for staff . — 

Waziristan 

Zbob ••• a*a a** 

Kobat ••• ••• 


4 

16 

5 
2 


Total 261 


In England tbe normal peace establishment of motor oars was 
fixed at 90 for 1922-23 and we understand that the number has 
since been reduced. We consider the establishment of motor oars 
ill India should be limited to not more than 160 and that tbs, 
mileage run should be restricted to an average of 9,000 miles per ear 
per annum. 

22. We are informed that the Military authorities estimate 
the running cost of a Ford car at Rs. 4,260 per annum for a mileage 
of 9,600, including petrol, lubricants, tyres and repairs, but exclusive 
of tbe cost of personnel, interest on capital or depreciation. This 
we consider excessive. Tbe average number of miles run per gallon 
of petrol is only 14. which appears to us unduly low and we recom- 
mend that the possibility of increasing the milaage run per gallon of 
petr )1 for all vehicles sbonid be explored. With regard to lorries 
we understand that the Commander'in-Cbief has accepted the 
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iteoBnaadatlon m^de bf tb« Brdfebirtite Oommittee tii»t ths 
odlatge ran per treniport Iwry eod embolenoe meioteined in nee 
•konld be limited to 1,000 milei per ennnm. We nndentend that the 
principle of limiting the niileege to be ,ran enniielly. by each eehide 
ie consideied j>referable to rednoing the number of veldelea to the 
miaimom neooMary to meet peioe reqniremente. Thii arrange> 
ment ii admittedly not eeonomioal but it it repreeented to ne that 
it it not praotioable to largely rednoe the preeent nnolene etaff and 
t|iat it ie batter to keep the vehiolee in uee than to retain them in 
atorage where they would rapidly deteriorate. In theae oireum- 
atanoes we reeommend that they would rapidly deteriorate. In theae 
oironmatanoee we reeommend that the 1,000 mile limitation 
ehonld bo applied to all Iprriee and miaeellaneoaa Tehielee and 
recommend that a system of rationioi^ petrol and other supplies 
should be introduced to ensure that the mileage limitation is 
enforced. 

We recommend that the number of ambulances in use should 
be limited to 200, that tbe total establishment of motor cycles should 
be fixed at not more than 300 and that all obsolete cycles should be 
sold or scrapped forthwith. 

28. As regards personnel, we support fully the recommenda* 
tiona of tbe Braithwaite Committee with the exception of that 
relating to tbe increase of establishment of the Mechanical 'Fransport 
gaining School. Tbe adoption of these recommendations will save 
about Rs. 20 lakhs a year, to whicb most be added a saving of Ss. 
1 lakh from the proposed reduction in tbe number of motor ears in 
use. The extension of the proposed mileage limitation to all motor 
vehicles will effect a further saving of Bs. 48 lakhs a year by reduc- 
ing the consumption of petrol and lubricants, tyres and spare parts, 
and the expenditure on repairs. On the other hand about &. 1 4 
lakhs a year will be required for tbe purchase of vehicles to replace 
those which have run their normal life and have become unservice- 
able. . This provision, in 1923-24, will be used mainly for the 
purchase of armoured oars. 

As a result of our oonsiderarion we are of opinion that tbe 
total annual expenditure on Animal and Mecbnical Transport should 
be reduced by at least Rs. 55 lakhs. There will be a further 
saving of Rs. 15 lakhs In 1928-24 to which we refer under tbe Stock 
Account. 

24. S$a TramtaH Chargts^ B», l,29tS5,OOO^k sum of 
jMfifirTfiO bofdgCted for in 1832-28 has proved an over-estimate and 
wd are faforomd that tbd provision contemplated hr 1988-84 
ie M mjm, inelnsive oi S 75,000 for the Royal Air Forack. 
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wMeh bM now been towefemid to tbnt eeethm of tbe eeeonoti. 
Tbne or9l tiine be a eaTing of £ 807,000, or Be. 46,06,0u0| 
apait from tiie easing doe to redaction in eetabliebment. 
Ageinet tbie payment India reoeitee a eontribntion from tbe 
War Office of £130,000 towards tbe total cost of the trooping 
eerriee. 


85. Saikoof/t rocd and inland wdtr eborpM.— -Of the total 
provision of Bs. 1,30.40,000 under this beading, Bs. 1.15,00,000 
represents railway charges for movement of troops, tbe balance 
representing road and inland water charges. Before tbe current 
financial year all the railway charges of tbe army were recorded 
under one bead of account and no attempt was made to allocate 
them to different service of tbe army. In connection with toe 
system of coet accounting now introduced, arrangements have been 
made to allocate the railway charges of tbe army to tbe various 
services and a partial distribution of the charges was made In the 
budget estimates for 1932 28. tbe total provision under all beads 
amounting to Bs. 1,99,75,000. As a result of various causes this 
estimate has been exceeded, and it is anticipated that the aggregate 
expenditure in 1922- 23 will amount to about Bs. 250 lakhs. We 
are informed that every endeavour is made to avoid unnecessary 
movements of troops and that the total railway charges for 1923'24 
are expected to fall to Rs. 230 lakhs, in spite of an increase 
in charges by the railways representing Bs. 20 lakhs of the 
last mentioned amount. We recommended, however^ that a 
larger reduction should be effected and that the provision of 
Bs. 199,75,000 for railway charges under all beads should be 
reduced in 1928-24 to Rs. 1,86,00,000, a saving of Rs. 14,76,000. 
A further considerable reduction should be possible in subsequent 
years. 


Educational. AKD Instbuotional Establishubnis 

Bs. 

1918-14, Actual Expenditure 58,96,840 

1921- 82, Budget Estimate ... 1,06,74,000 

1922- >28j Budget Estimate — 1,09,97,170 

26. The main item imduded under tbe beading is a provision 
of Bs. 62,61,000 for practice ammbhition for 1922-88, tbe cprtospond* 
ing figure for 1918-14 being Bs. 89,88,000. 

14 
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The •speaditoBB k (ab-diirideid nnder main beadi at let out 
b(«}ow 


— 


1913 14 

1922.25 

Supervising aod Inspeeting Staff 


Rs. 

21,230 

Rs. 

1,01,390 

1 aff College, Quetta ••• 

••• 

9,15,069 

7,84,190 

Small Arms Schools 

• •• 

1,34,945 

6,58,670 

Physical Training Schools ... 

aee 

29,217 

1,89 760 

('svalry School 

#• 

1,79,602 

6,36,450 

Sei ior Officers* School 

• es 


2.87,170 

Machine Gun School •*. 

eee 


1,38,180 

Artillery Schools 



2,38,000 

Armoured Car Centre 

• •• 


2,76,030 

Mechanical Transport Training School 

1... 


4,28.000 

Army Veterinary School 

e«a 

7.741 1 

42,000 

Supply and Transport Training;: School 

• •• 1 

84.000 

School of Cookery 


10,231 

36,000 

Education of Military pupils 
Medical Colleges and Schools 

at 

eaa 

90.879 

3,00,000 

Miscellaneous including provision 
for practice ammunition 

43,12,926 

68,97,340 

Total 

1 ’ 

e«« 

52,96,840 

1,09,97,170 


Tbit table tbovt that the oott of training establisbmentt bat 
inereated enormoaaly ainee 1913-14. Excluding miscellaneous ex- 
penditure which is mainly for practice ammunition, we find that 
the cost of Educational and Instructional establishments has increased 
more than four fold from Rs. 9,83,914 in 1913 14 to Rs 40,97,830 
required for 1922-23. We are informed that before the war 
the rraining of the Army in India was inferior to that of the Aimy 
at Home, and now that the army has been reduced it is of first 
importance that its training should reach as high a standard as that 
of the Home Army. We believe this object eonld be obtained 
without such a large inereate at Ba. 31 lakhs, which the country 
eaonot afford We deal with the various establishments seriatim. 

ifmaU jrmt SchotAst lU d, 58, d7d.— These tehoolt are maintained 
lor the training of ofBeert aod non-oommittioned ofiSeerc at inttroe* 
tort in the use of rifles, l^ht ffuiw, light mmrtart and grenades. The 
standard number of instruetprs to be maintaiiMd in units has been 
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fised and it bas been laid doirn that instriietore mnet be in pose* 
eesioii of eextifioatee under two years’ old. We are of opinion that 
in present financial oironmstanoes tbe rales in regard to bolding 
oertifioates should be relaxed and tbe period between courses of 
training extended to three years. We recommend that the provision 
for small arms schools should be limited to Rs. 5,68|670, a reduction 
of Bs. 1,00,000. 

Physical Training Schoais Rs. 189.705 — Tbe cost of these schools 
bas increased from 29,217 in 1913-14 to Rs. 1,89,760 We 
understand that a reduction of Rs. 60000 is proposed for 1923-24. 

Cavalry School, Rs. 6,86,450. — Although the strength of cavalry 
has been largely reduced since 1913-14, the expenditure on the 
cavalry school bas increased from Bs. 1,74,602 in 1913-14 to 
5,36,450. Tbe present scheme provides for training annually the 
full number of instructors required by the units which we consider 
is not justifled in present flnancial circumstances. 

Tbe Commander-in-Cbief informs us that the training of the 
Ctivalry is now more intensive than ft was before the war and that 
it is essential, now that tbe Cavalry is being reduced, to maintain the 
highest possible standard and he would strongly deprecate any great 
reduction of instructors. In these circumstances we recommend that 
the provision for 1923 24 should be limited to Rs. 3,30,000 a 
reduction of Rs. 2,06,450. 

Senior Officers' School, 2,87,170 , — This school is for training 
oifieera of all arms before substantive promotion to tbe rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. A reduction of Rs. 13,000 is proposed fur 
1923-24, and we make no recommendation. 

MatMnt Oun School, Rs. 1,88,000 . — We are informed that this 
school is essential for training officers and non commissioned ufficers 
in tbe use of machine guns and we make no recommendation. 

Artilkry iSchools.-~-lho provision for 1922 23 included Bs. 1,50,000 
for equipment which will not be required in 1923-24 and suggest 
no further reduction. 

Armoured Car Centre, Rs. 2,76,080 . — Tbe introdution of 
Armoured Car Companies necessitated provision being made for Ihe 
tactical and mechanical training of personnel for this new sertice 
and we recommend no reduction for 1923-24. 

Mechanical Transport Training SehorA, Rs. 4^28,000 — We under- 
stand that tbe Mechanical Transport Training School in England 
has been abolished. This is not considered prncticable in Indie, 
where motor transport is less highly developed, but in view of the 
reductions we are proposing in mechanical transport we recommend 
that the provision for 1923 94 be limited to Bs. 8,28,100 saving 
Rs. 1.00.000. 
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Edueatian af MtUtopif piqwb at Madieal Cottagaa aad Feloob.— Wa 
neomoMud that the proviiiou coder thu beading aboald be limited 
to Rs. 2,00,000/ ior 1923-24, a rednetioo of Be. 1,00,000. 

M^ttaneout, Mb. 6,897,340 . — ^Tbe eoale on wbieb pratiee emma- 
nition ie provided ia eonaiderably lower than in England and we are 
informed that no further reduction ia practicable. Tbe aavtnga 
reaulting from the reductiona we have propoaed in the atrength of 
tbe fighting aervieea have already been taken into account, and we 
make no recommendation. 

We nnderatand that in tbe budget of 1922-23 no proviaion 
waa made for practice ammunition for troopa aerving in Waairiatan 
aa they were employed on military operationa and it waa not neceaaaiy 
for them to fire their practice ammunition ; and that the withdrawal 
of troopa from Waairiatan will neceaaitate an increaae of Ra. 23 lakha 
in the grant for practice ammunition in 1923 24. 1 hie increaae ia 

a corollary of the large reduction in Waairiatan expenditure men* 
tioiied in a aeparate aeetion of this Report and eatino*’, we are afraid, 
be avoided. The aaving In practice ammunition revolting from the 
reductiona in the atrengtba of fighting troops, recommended by us, 
haa been taken into account in aaaeaaing the financial effect of anch 
reductiona. 

Oentral , — As a result of our oonaideration, we are of the opinioo 
that the provision for Educational and Instructional establishments 
should be reduced by Rs. 7,42,450 including a saving of Rs. 8,000 
nnder the Staff College, Quetta, but the grant for practice ammuni- 
tion will apparently hare to be increased by Rs. 23,00, 000^ 

Army Education 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 11,70,583 

1921-22, Budget Estimate .•• — 42,37,000 

1921-23, Budget Estimate 37,25,000 

27. We are iuformed that the large increase in expenditure 
sioue 1913-14 is due to (a) the policy of Hia Maiesty’s (Government 
that education ahall henceforward- form an integral part of the 
military traini^ of the British soldier and (h) the decision 
of the Government of India that the system adopted for tbe British 
Army should be applied, mufa/it mviUndiB, to tbe Indian Army. 

Tbe British soldier ia in most cases literate on enlistment and, 
while additional education haa much to commend it, we consider 
it essential to limit the extent to which edueatfonal facilities ahonld 
provided at tka expense aS Oovemmeut. We are of the opinioo 
fiWt tbe extent of these edimaf^nid facilities should be reviewed 
god limited to tbe most oaoful oMetts, We recommend tbit fi 
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Mbka aaoaBt tboald be eDoeeted for expenditure on edneetioo 
wUA rinwld be fixed for n period of eegr 6 jenre to ebeure oonti* 
■nilgr of peliep. 

Tbe total staff of the edoeetion serrioe bee inereneed from 
809 in 1918-14 to 1,046 required for 1928-88, end nn enelpeie 
of tbe etaff employed end tbe expenditure ineurred in eeob of tbeee 
yenre ie ne follow! 



1918 14 

1922«28 


Mo. 

Total eott. 

Mo. 

1 

Total cost. 

Saperrisiag and inspecting stall 

7 

Bs. 

1,04,000 

68 

Bs. 

8,41,800 

BrltMi Atuj SdMol of edncatioB 

••• 

Mil 

88 

1.84,800 

Indian Amy School oi Sdacatlon 

•a* 

MU 

66 

1,80.000 

QmifiMm and detach* 




■ent sdioob foe British troops 

848 

8,28,000 

624 

IMSfOOO 

Qsrriion Begtaaental and detaeb- 

i 


4,44,000 

swnt schools for Indian troops 

6 

Mil 

679 

Lawrence Military Schools 

60 

1,69,000 

184 

8,99.900 

Prinee of Wides’ Boysl Military 


47 

1,11,800 

20,000 

Odlege, Debra Dan 

• •• 

Mil 

King George’s Military Schools 

• •• 

Mil 


Langnape rewards ... 

• •• 

2,96,000 

• •• 


Hiseellaneons 

3 

1,98,000 

1 

2,68,800 

Total 

300 

12,11.000 

1,646 

87.92,000 

Tjess receipts 

• •• 

40,000 


67,000 

Total 

• •• 

11,71,000 

mm 

■h 

IIIIIKSBiSSI 


The iarge inoreeee in tbe inspecting and supervising staff 
is due to tbe provision ol both British and Indian Inspectors at 
Army Headquarters, at the beadquarterj of each of the four Com* 
mends and at tbe headquarters of each of tbe 16 districts, including 
Burma and Aden. We consider there is no justification for the 
employment of such a large staff of Inspectors costing Bs. 8,41,300. 

We are informed that the staff of the garrison, regimental, and 
detachment schools for British troops has within the past 12 months 
been reduced by 86 officers saving Bs. 4,00,000 and that tbe King 
George’s Military Schools, for which Bs. 20,000 was provided in klm 
current year’s Budget are not yet in existence . Further economies 
l^ould ^ possible under the headings of incidental and mifoeUagf* 
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ouB expenBes of BritiBb and Indian Garrieon SchooU, etc , for which 
Bb. 280.470 was provided in 1922 - 23 . 

Ab a reBult of onr consideration we are of opinion that in exis- 
ting financial oircainstanceB the provision for army education should 
he reduced to Rs. 33 , 00,000 for 1923*24 and be fixed at this figure 
for the next five years, exclusive, however, of any additional expen- 
diture on the Dshra Dun and King George’s Military school for the 
purpose of giving a good public school education to Indian boys to 
enable them to pass into Sandhurst. A proportionate reduction 
should be made in this figure, if our proposals regarding reductions 
in the strength of fighting troops are accepted. 

Medical Services and Hospitals. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 79.99iOoo 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 2,27,46^000 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate 3,22,93^000 

28 . Excluding Aden the staff in 1922-23 comperes with that 
employed in 1913-14 as follows:— 



19213-14 

1922-23 

OflBicers, R. A. M. C. 

333 

33 * 

Officers, I. M. S. 

261 

495 

Nursing Sisters 

91 

267 

R. A. M. C. other ranks . . 

• • 

450 

Assistant Surgeons 

411 

416 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons . . 

064 

739 

Army Hospital Corps . . 

‘ 2.934 


Array Bearer Corps 

3.578 


Regimental Hospital Establishments 
(not included in medical Budget) 

2,316 


Indian Hcspl Corps 

• • 

12,065 

Officers Army Dental Corps 

7 

18 


10,635 

14.782 


The average daily number of patients of the British and Indian 
Army respectively in hospitals in 1922 compared with the number of 
beds was as follows : — 

Beds. Patients. 

British Army .. .. 8,270 1,927 

Indian Army .. .. 12,703 4»5o6 

From this it appears that the British hospitals are not used to a 
quarter of ’heir capacity and the Indian hospitals arc used to little 
more than a third of their ci^acity 
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It hM been pointed out to ne that A.in««in of 56 per eent. 
mvct be allowed to provide for eeaeonid eiekneeB, epidemiM, etc. 
Even BO we ooosider that an all ronnd rednetion of 25 per cent, in 
the number of beds maintained could aafelj be made. For ezam^e. 
in the United Provinoea district no lees than 1,118 beds are main-, 
tained in British hospitals for a daily average of 355 men in 
hospital, and in the Central Provinces district 773 beds are main- 
tained in Indian Station hospitals for an average daily number of 
156 sick in hospital. We recommend that an eo<|uiry bo made srith 

a view to olosina down hospitals where their retention is notjosti- 
6ed and to substantially reducing the number of beds in the hos- 
pitals retained. Tbis should make it pomible to effect a eonsider- 
aUe redaction in the staff employed irrespective of the savings which 
will result if our recommendations for the reduction of the establisb* 
ments o* the fighting units be adopted. In particular we been 

impressed by the increase in the number of Indian Medical OflBeers 
employed on military doty in spite of the concentration of Medical 
arrang 6 iD 6 iit 8 which might have been expected to reeiilt ftom the id* 
trodoetion of the Station hospital system f« Indian troops. The cost 
of the present establishment is Rs. 145 lakhs, and wo reoommend that 
a reduction of at least Rs. 5 lakhs should be effected, in addition to 
the savings which should automatically result from redactions in 
Army personnel. 

Ocher large items included in the 1922-23 budget are 

Be. 


Provisions and diet for patients 
Clothing^ for patients 
Drugs and dressing instruments 
Provisions for staff 
Clothing for staff 


87.00. (.00 

25.00. 000 

15.00. 000 
15,94,000 

6,99,000 


Wo are informed that the number of patients and cost of diet 
were over estimated, with the result that for 1922-23, a saving of 
Rs. 46 lakhs is anticipated under provisions and diet, of which 
Rs. 15 lakhs merely represents a transfer to the food obarges ol the 
fighting services. There will also bo a saving of ^ 16 lakhs for 
clothing for patients. We allow elsewhere for the saving in expendi- 
ture which may bo anticipated from tbo fall in prices. . 

We are informed that there Is a fixed smIo of m^ieal and 
other equipment for military hospitals, and that the ofiioers in ebarge 
submit indents for drugs once a year through their Ioom administr^ 
tive medical officers who scratintae the Indents and after eooh 
adiastmenta aa are necessary pass them w to tbe Medieal Stores 
DcpirtiMDk for oomplionoo# In view of the lower pereentege of 
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iMuitii w« eontidMr that • Mviof of at loaot Bii» t kkb alMirid bo 
^botod ki tbo eoit of drags. The ndnoCioas fa tba nnadier of bods 
wbfoh wo bovo foooBmondfd cboold noako k poosiblt to offoob 
fnrkbor oovlogo iv rooooet of tbo oap^ ood mototoaaaoo of o<ioip- 
nmi 

Wo roeoaimond that a ndnetioD of Bs. 63 lakba abodd bo 
■tdo fa tbo total ooilaaatoo oodor diio bood in apart fion 

tlM toaaoior d Bfe. 16 lakbo to tbo figbtfof Mrv£BO% aad tbo aafiogo 
wbfeb wo bovo tdkn iiato aootMinli ^swboro as tbo rooalt of too 
fodootioa fa tbO' ouabor of troops, fall to iwioos, rodnetion of stoelct 
orotbor eanoo. 

WoBxnto SXPIKSB8 or Itopors, rrc. 

Not expoaditaro. 

Rt. 

Aetnal Itopoaditnro •- 41,3^646 

l’9Sit»8S| Rodgot Bsttow'to )f86. 66.000 

1982 36. BadfotRstfiDato l.Sl.18.660 

89. Tbo abovo flpmo roprosoat tbo not expenditaro after 
aUowanoo baa boon nada for exponditnro transferred to other brada 
of aoeovot or roaosoiod by means of credits and so-eallon receipts 
wbicb wo vndorstaiid roprseont mainly savings by tbo parcbase of 
snrphis stores at rates loss than tbo vocabulary rates. An analysis 
of tbo groee oxpoodrtiiiro is given in Appendix D from which it will 
bo soon that tbs' total working expenses have increased from Rs. 
1.06,99.076. in 1918>14 to Bs. 2.84,02.660 or by 173 per cent. 

We deal aeriatim with tbo variouo heads under which the 
aeeonnt is set ont. 

60. Jvtenab and Ordnanet Dej^t— 

Gross expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913*14, Actnal Expenditure . . 26.08,924 

X922*23. Budget Estimate . . 72,17,820 

There has been no cba'nge in the pre-war numbers of arsenals 
and ordnance depots, but we understand that there bas been a large 
inbreese in work owing to the transfer of barrack, hospital, and 
■dioalleneoas equipment from the Supply and Transport Corps, the 
abolition of the eitladar system for Indian Cavalry and the intro* 
dnolfon of new eqnipmenk 

We ere informed that the estimate for the enrrent year will be 
largely emseeded and that no rednetion ean be anticipated in 1923* 
24 on the oorrent yearns bndget 6gore. On the oontrary it is stated 
that an additional 2 lakhs will be required for reconditioning 
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Ij^nret aiid pioTiiion will hava to ba toida fo? lajoraaaad tranaporta* 
Hon ehaiiaa owing to inoraaaad ratoa. 

In kha aaetion of khia Bapork cahting to kha Skook Aeeonnk we 
an naomnianding khak no anrplna akwraa ahonld ba ntained and 
ktok kha total valna of atona bald, inolndiog naarvea, sbonld be 
ndnead to not non than Ba* 8 orona, new pnnhaaaa being enrtail* 
ad. If tbia ia dona ik ahould be poaaibla nltimately to effect large 
mdnekiona ki kha coat of araanah and ordnance depota. The diapoial 
of khaaa atoraa will andonbtedly throw more work on the Depota in 
1928-24 bat on the other band the enrtailment of new parehaaea 
and the propoaad ndaetion in troop* will oonsiderably reduce the 
quantity of atona to ba handled. In Haw of all the ciroamataneea 
wa eonaidar that the proHaion for 1923*24 ahonld ba limited to the 
aamc amount aa that provided for the current year and that the 
poaaibility of affeeking economy by temporarily utiliaing military 
labour drawn from exiating unite for clearing up arreara of work 
ahonld ba explored. 

Wa an informed that receipt* under Araenala and Ordnance 
Depota In 1922-23 include a apeeial credit of Ba. 10 lakhs on account 
of the diffwanca between pricea paid to the Diapoaala Commieaiouer 
for certain atona punhaaed from him and the vocabulary pricea of 
theae atone, and that a aimilar saving will probably be realised 
in 1923-24 as the nsult of the genanl fall in prices. 

81. dothing and Boot Dtpds, Bs. 4*74,084 — ^During the war 
Oovarnmant undertook the liability for supplying clothing and 
boots to Indian troops and followers. There are now four depots 
but two of them an said to be only temporary and we consider that 
steps should be taken to close them at an early date. We have aseer- 
tained that unite at pneent maintain their own mobilization 
nserves of winter elothiog and also working stocks up to a limit of 
of three months’ reqninmente. Wa are of opinion that it is not 
economical for unite to maintain mobilization nserves of winter 
clothing and we recommend their withdrawal to central depots if 
suitable acoommodatioo ia available. This we understand is being 
done. Wa eonaidar that some saving in the cost of depota for 
1928-24 sbonld result from the ndaetion in stoeka maintained. 
Daring the eurrent year the stocks to be maintained have been 
ndue^ by over Ba. 69 lakht and further raduetiont are anticipated 
for 1928-24. Soma eeonomy should also be possible by redneing the 
proportion of British to Indian personnel and wa recommend the 
provision fw 1923-24 estimated at Bs. 4,60,000. We are infmmed 
the reeaipts for 1922-28 aotimatad at Bs. 4,00,000 mainly npnsent 
savings by punhaaea of atmras below the vocabulary rates 

I4<tf) 
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uid ttwt there will fwobeblj he • redneed eaTing under tiiie 
haadlag '{or 192S- 34 which will mwa then eet t^ aoj deereaae in 
czpeoditnre. 

S3. PciRphf D«pcis — ^The Dietriot Sniiply Gompeniee are 
eloeely inter>related with the enpplg Depots and it will he eonrenient 
to consider the two organiaationc together : — 

Snpjdy Depots District Supply 


Gross Expenditure. Companies. 

Ss. Ea. 

X9X3'X4, Actual Expenditure 3,13.057 Nil. 
X92X-22, Budget Esthnate 44,62,000 40,66.000 

X922‘23, Budget Estimate 98,12,000 32,77,000 


Before the war there were no Distriet Supply Companies. The 
arrangements for the pnrehase and supply of ratimiB, fodder and 
other miscellaneous supplies for which ^ Supply and Transport 
Corps were responsible were oontoolled largely by the dirisionat 
Commanders. There were small depots in charge of an officer of the 
Supply and Transport Corps at the principal cantonments at which 
British units were loeatcd while at the out- stations there were small 
depots in charge of a subordinate. 

The whole system was reorganised in 1917-18 and has since been 
dereloped by the military authorities. At the present time the 
arrangements for the purchase and supply of non-perishable stocks 
are centralised at Army Headquarters. Supplies are purchased in 
bulk for the whole of India by a Controller of Contracts under the 
orders of the Quartermaster Gieneral. The Director of Supplies and 
Transport, also under the control of the Quartermaster General, is 
responsible for the general control and supervision of the supply 
servioea The arrangements lor the distribution to depots and 
sub depots and subsequent redistribution to the troops or to other 
depots are carried out by a Deputy Director of Stocks under the 
control of the«Oireotor of Supplies and Transport. The organisation 
for distribution consists of (a) 18 supply depot companies whose 
fnnelioM are to maintain the stocks at depots and sub-depots from 
which the issues to units are made and (8) 18 Distriet Supply 
Companies each conaistiog of a headquarter section and a num W 
of Brigade sections to distribnting supplies from the Depots to 
Ihc troops. 

The total staff cmiripfod in the Distriet and Depot Sup^ 
Companies compared wi^ prs-war establishment is as follows-^* 
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1 

1918-14. 

Snppliee. 

bistsiet 
Sapfdy 
Con panics. 

[ \ ' * ■ ' , ■ r i -■ 

19S848. 

Supply 

Depot 

Oompaales. 

• 

■ : . i.i ' ' 

total 


Officers with King’s 

Comsb. 

79 

86 

108 

i94 

British other ranks 

• •• 

284 

226 

188 

408 

Indian Officers — 

••• 

••• 

78 

eae 

78 

Civilians 

• •• 

667 

248 

689 

882 

Followers 


2,981 

1,280 

2,8(6 

1 

8.096 

Total 

• •• 

8,868 

1,907 

8,196 

6;lbl 


The preeent system was raeently examined by tbs Araithwaita 
Committee who recommended a reversion to the pre-war system of 
station supply in the area Cis*Indas but including Karachi and a 
eoiitinuance of the present system in the Trans-Indus area. Tbw 
proposal we understand would effect a reduction of 46 Qritisfc 
Officers, 49 British Other Banks and 926 Subcurdinate personnal 
saving in pay alone Bs. 13,00,000. 

We understand that the Commander-in-Cbief m prei^d to 
accept the proposals made by the Braithwaite Committee, but we are 
of opinion that the possibility of effeotiog economy in the Trans- 
Indus area baj not been fully explored. 

Approximately one- third of the Army in India is located west 
of the Indus and the following statement shows that the staff of, the 
Trans-Indus Supply Companies is relatively mneh greater thap the 
staff in the Cis-Indos area 



Cis-Indns. . 

Trans-Indus. 

total. 

s r 

Officers with King’s 




Commissions— 

86 1 

142 j 

■’87 

British Other Banks ... 


369 

199 

Indian Officers 

1 73 

73. 

eae 

Civilians 

286 

670 

886 

F llowers 



1,166 

— Total 

• a j ^ 

2.811 


it'i 

. a.787 


* laclsdes Deputy D’rectots gf Stocks and his cstaMtshoient,' ' 
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This table Indioates that a large redaotion io personnel sbonld 
be possible iu the Traos<Iodas area, and further it will be observed 
that of the totd proposed establishment of 4,048, the number of 
ofSoeris employed is 142, whereas in 1913-14 there were only 76 
oflSoers . io the total establishment of 3,858. The proportion of 
British Other Ranks has similarly increased, the number employed 
having risen from 284 in 1913-14 to 369 required for 1923-24. 

33. The large increase in the expenditure under supply depots 
for 1922 23 compared with 1921-22 is due to (a) the inclusion of Bs. 
23,00,000 to meet the additional expenditure incurred in tlm 
turn over of mobilisation reserves of foodstuffs which have to be 
issued in substitution for the less expensive standard rations and (b) 
insufficient ellowance having been made for transportation charges 
in 1921-22. 

The necessity for provi ling for the full cost of turn over was 
overlooked io 1921-22 and we are of opinion that if it costs Rs. 
23,00,000 annually, iu addition to handling and overheard charges, 
to maintain a ref erve stock Rs, 41,00,000 the necessity for holding 
such reserve should be carefully examined and the quantities reduced 
to a minimum. 

We are informed that the present reserves were fix'd to cover 
the requirements of the Covering Force for 60 days after mobiliza- 
tion and of the whole Field Army for a period of 30 days, h is 
admitted, however, that only a portion of these troops could be 
placed in the fi^ld during the first three months and we recommend 
that the mobilization reserves should be substantially reduced so as 
to effect a saving of Bs. 16,00,000 in the turn-over and a further 
saving In the cost of handling, etc. 

In view of all tbe circumstances we are of opiniofi that a saving 
of Rs. 41 lakhs should be effected in the cost of the supply services 
lor 1913-14, and that tbe whole position should again be reconsi- 
dered in 12 months’ time with a view to a further reduction being 
effected. 

Dirtchraie of stocks, Bs, 1,67,000 . — The saving taken into 
account in the preceding paragraph ineludea the abolition of this 
Dirqctorate. 

34. Midieal Stores Depots— 

Rs. 

1913-14 Actual Bx^p^diture . . 3,28,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate . . 4,51,000 

1922- 23> Budget Estmuite 5>94iOoo 
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The five Medical Storei Depote utoated at Bomber, Madrae, 
Lahore, Caleutta and Rangoon f re responsible for the rapplj of ail 
medical stores and equipment to the Army. Their cost is bonm on 
the Army estimates but they are administered by the Director* 
Oenerai, Indian Medical Service, as they also supply medical stmres 
on payment to Civil Departments and to Local ^vemments. The 
rates charged by them to civil institutions are fixed at a figure 
intended to leave a small margin of profit and we are informed that 
purt of their operations does not throw any extra expenditure on 
the army. 

The large reduction in stocks which we propose elsewhere 
(paragraph 64) should result in a substantial reduction in establish* 
ments, and we recommend that the total cost of the depots should 
be limited to Bs. 5 lakhs, saving Bs. 94,000. 

30. Veteriwiry HotpUak — 

Rs. 

1913-14 Actual Expenditure . . 4,26,000 

1921-22, Budget Estimate .. 22,76,000 

1922.23, Budget Estimate . . 26,99,000 

There has bean a large increase in establishment since 1913*14 
doe in part to the increase in the number of animals in charge of the 
Army Veterinary service. The organisation of the department was 
examined in detail by the Braithwaite Committee and we endorse 
their recommendations which will result in an annual saving of Bs. 
3,93,000. Some further saving should result owing to the reduction 
of three British Cavalry Regiments. 

In addition to the pay of establishments, the budget for 1922* 


23 includes provision for the following items 

Rs. 

Forage . . . . 

a S 

11,41,000 

Drugs, medicines, etc. 

• • 

50,000 

Provisions 

• • 

2,40,000 

Gothing 

• • 

29^5000 


In paragraphs 59 et Seq. we* refer to the savings which should 
accrue under these heads : excluding those savings, we reoommt,..d 
that a reduction of Bs. 3,92,000 be effected in 1923 24. 

36. demount depots and breeding operations — 

Rs. 

1013.14, Actual Expenditure . . 27,23,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 53 , 58 »ooo 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 66,12,000 
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1923-24 the net expenditure is shown et 
lUSt holyt ^dit being taken for Be. 48|34,000 representing 

ei^^Qitnre on £hjl‘ depots on maintaining animals issued. This 
aiibliiirti it debiteid to the stock account where a farther prorision of 
Bl^;;fll,29;000‘ih 'fhiehided for the purchase of animals, the total cost 
o^4it£pply)n3 aoMiM*> to the Army thus amounting to Bs, 1,10,41,000. 
^in^afthwaiitii Committee have in their Beport made suggestions 
edddlated to result in an annual saving of Bs. 16 lakhs in the first 
yiir iiM Bs. 13,21,000 in subsequent years, and we recommend that 
their proposals be adopted. A reduction in the reserve and in the 
nthidiii^bf annual replicements will result from the reduction of 
tldM 'lfoitish Cavalry Begiments recommended by ns. We suggest 
tbit the possibility slfbuld be eonsidered of further reducing the war 
reserve by the adoption of a system of registration in India of horses 
suitable for military purposes We understand that additional 
economies 'will result from a modification of the percentage basis 
for the replacement of both camels and bollocks. Taking all these 
factors Into consideration, we recommend that a reduction of Bs. 20 
lakhs be made in the gross figure of Bs.ll0 lakhs mentioned above. 

In making this repommtQdation we have not taken into aeeonnt 
es^ilditnre on the following items : — 

’...x Rs, ■ 

' , “ Forge .. ., 26.14,000 

Issues in kind . . . . . . 4.81,000 

' .. .. 3,09,000 

' '■'We 'deal elsewhere with these beads for the Army budget as a 
whole (see paragraphs 61 and 62). 

87. Cental Mechanical Traneport Store, Bs. 4,73,000.— That 
depot duds with the provision, stocking, and issue of spare parts 
used for the repair of vehicles. In view of the large reductions 
which we have recommended in the use of mechanical transport we 
consider that the expenditure under this beading should be reduced 
to abont Bs. 2^ 7PQ lor 1923-24 and this saving is included in the 
reduc^iC. of Bs. .65 lakhs, which we have previously recommended 
(sM pai^aph 28;, 

38. MeAanicil Transport Jteserve Vehicles Tarkt Ms. 3,70,000 
and Shipping Season, Ms. 14,000.— We u,.der8tand that the Com- 
mauder-in Chief bas accepted the recommendatioos of the foaithwaite 
Committee that the Reserve Park and Shipping Section should ibe 
abolished and we < have taken this into consideration in our reoom' 
mendatioos dhdstr Heobanioal Transport. 
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Rs. 

19x3*14. Actual Expenditure .. 2,44,631 

1921*22, Bu^et Estimate .. 29,68,000 

1922-23. Budget Estimate .. 25,83,250 

S9. The aboxe Sgures represent net expenditure, tbs gross ex- 
penditure on these establishments haring inereased from Bs. 1.61,5S, 
707 in 1915-14 to Rs. 4,14.75,250 in 1922-23, the details of whiob are 
shown in Appendix £. We reeommend that aeoounts on a oommereial 
haris he instituted for eaoh of these establishments with a debit for 
interest on eapital and for depreeiation. We deal below with the 
more important establishments. 

40. Grass fams~~ 

Rs. 

1913*14, Actual Expraditure . . 44,77,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 78,90,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 1,06.30,000 

These organisations both prodnoe and purebase forage, and from 
figures supplied to us appear to be produeing fodder more obeaplF 
than it ean be purchased. Prorided that this condition aootinnes, 
we do not recommend any change in present arrangements. The 
bulk of the expenditure under this beading is transferred to the 
stock account and the saving which will accrue in 1925-24 is referred 
to in paragiapb 61. 

41. Dairf farms — 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 24,15,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 68,39,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 67,25,000 

The operations of these farms expanded very considerably during 
the war and they are at present overburdened with buildings and 
plant in excess of the demands for their products. We are infwmed 
that their operations in 1921-22 showed a loes of some Rs. 6 lakhs, 
but that in the present year it is anticipated that they will 
make both ends meet without paying interest on their eapital 
(Rs. 58,54.000), and that in 1923 24 revenue and expenditure will 
balanee. Prices for the products of the fanus have been recently 
raised but we reeommend that the system of preferential rates at 
present in fores should be reviewed. 

We are infcwmed that as a result of eattle-lweeding undertaken 
at the Pnesa Agricultural InsUtute a vsluabls herd of some 580 
animals has been built up. It has been represented to ns that it is 
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dei lf aM< ta tttk» mth afetp* m «ra poitibl* to inprom tin, braad of 
OittU in the eonntiy Mid to provide ednoetional faeilitiei in didry 
fMmii^, end tbftt it would be adventegeone in them leipeeU at weM 
aa eeobomieal if the opemtioni ol the military and dvfl antboritim 
were eo*c^ipated. We enggeat therefore tbet the experiment 
•honld be made of placing one or more of the milituy dairy farma 
under the eontrol of the eivil antboritiea. 

42, Jrnuff Chthmfi. Fac/torUs-^ 

Gross Esqiendittire. 

Rs. 

Z9X3*X4, Actual Expenditare . . 28,72,246 

1921- 22, Bi^get Estimate .. 98,50,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ' . . 8443,250 

Two depots, via , at Madras and Sbabjabanpore are maintained 
for the mannfaetnre of garments and requirements in excess of the 
output of these factories are obtained from eontraetors. We are 
informed that the labour at the factories is carried out at contract 
rates and that the prices of the garments manufactured compares 
favcorably with those at which purchases are made.' 

We obeerve that in 1913-14 the proportion of British to Indian 
employees at Army Clothing I^aetories and Depots was 38 to 376 
whereas at the present time the proportion is 73 to 443 , we consider 
that the proportion of British personnel should be reduced to twelve 
per cent, of the total staff. 

Of the total expenditure for 1932 33 Rs. 71 , 74,000 was for 
materials imported from England and purchased locally and con- 
siderable savings should be possible in 1923-24 owing to the fall in 
prices. These savings will, however, he largely set off by the loss 
of the so-called receipts under Army Clothing Factories in 1922 - 23 , 
these including a special credit of Rs. 10 , 50,000 on account of the 
difference between the prices paid to the Disposals Commissioners 
for certain stores purchased from him and the vocabulary prices of 
these stores. The value of all finished garments manufactured at 
the factories is charged to the stock account, in dealing with which 
we take credit for anticipated savings in expenditure on Clothing 
(see parsgraiih 65 ). 

43 . Armf Ordnanet Factories — 

Gross Eiq>enditure. 

Rs. 

I913’X4, Actual Expenditure .. 62,88,535 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate . . 1,70,78,000 

1922- 23, Budget Eatimate . . x, 13,25,000 
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TImw kMilNm no InerMM ia Ite MmlNF of OrdiMiiai fMtoriM 
littoolSIVU »xMpt tbot the Iibopoco bnaeb of' tbo Goii n^ 
Bielf bat boon formed into an iadapaadbnt fasloij aallad 

kba Matal and Steal Fartory. 

Wa era mneb impraamd . wltb tba laift azpendttora vMab la 
bafmlt fneorrad at tbm faotoriaa In aplta of the faer. lAar rtero art 
over Ra 14 eroraa worth of Ordnaaea Storaa in atoak Wa appro* 
eiata that it ia naeeaaary to retain a noelaao ataff at aaeb faetorjr to 
enable tba ootpnt to be rapidly expanded in the arant ^ war, 
bat in vieiT of tba laive ezpenditare now being ineorrad wa am 
not aatiafiad that tba ataff baa yet been rednoad to thia miiiimnm. 

Wa aonaidar that the ordara given to all Ordiianea faotoriaa 
abonld be limited to the eaaential raqoiremanta of tba Army and 
that, if theaa nrdera are inanffieient to employ folly the noelana 
ataff whioh moat, be retained, andeavoor ahoald be made to obtain 
ordera from other Gktvemmant Departmanta for aoeb artielaa aa ean 
be mannfaotnred at aoonomio prioea Wa aonaidar, however, that 
in the intereata of private anterpriaa the faotoriaa abonld be dia* 
eonraged from obtaining ordera from ontaida aonreea. 

We are informed that tbe eatimatad aaving fr >m the oloaing of 
the Dnm Dnm Ammonition Factory whioh {« being aoid ia IS 
lakha, hot aa the whole ooat of working the faotoriaa ia inelnded ii 
tbe ooat of the artielaa nrodtioad, whieb ia debited t4) the attiek 
aeeonnt, all aavjng* eff>iated owing to fall in prieaa or rrdnetion oi 
mitpot will be more appropriately dealt with under that beadinc 
(aaa paragraph 66.) 

44. Base Maehanieal Transport fForiskopa^ 

Gross 

aacpenditare. 

Rs. 

1915-14, Actual ExpandituFO •. Nil 

1921- 22 Budget Estimate .. .. 29,68^)00 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. .. 32,53,000 

Thia ezpanditura eovera the ooat of the workabops at Obaklela. 
Paabawar, fonno and Bombay. Wa undaratand tba abopa at 
Ghakiaia have bean built on a laviab ooala with the idea that tbo 
whole of tba major rapaira would be earriod out at this faotory. 
The equipment and maebinary are, bowovar, oaid to bo wne nfasblo 
in many inatanoas for tba work raqnirad and, in view of tbo Inrio 
raduotiooa whioh we raoommand in tba use of Maobaaioid Transport, 
wa eonaidar that tbo poaaibility of naing thaso wmkabppo for tom o 
other purpoao abould bo axplocod and that only a small lepaiHof 

15 
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i yeWoUi in 

t«fh|9«itW»nri«i: diii|riel», 

Wa think that endeavoor abonld ])ia 4 Da|i |349 jBfluna tnat lavonr* 
, 9h)f #Ranfai8aB|fri|bJh*oomaarotelnQimrnt,iV|M;d]riAg tha itondard 
' .IfBM of vabidaa adopted by the Army to.^M^^rtai^t aomplata over- 
.,bf^ in India al thdrewn vabielet whiol^ va tbii^k woald lorm a 
aijpabie reMira papaoi^ lor repaira in war. 

^ We ooniider that 300 of British 'Civilibii ajrtifieeM now em- 
. I^yad at Cbaklalat aosling Re. 13 lakhs annnsiiyt wbosa servicas wa 
nbdarstand it is proposed to dispense with, sfaonld not \>e ret 4 aoed 
, and we reeoaiopod that the provision for workshops in 1923 24 
"‘'akonld be limited to 16 , 00 , 600 , a redoetion of fis. 17,&8 000 whioh 
#e have taken into aeeonnt in the estimated saving of 65 , 00,000 
already raeommandsd (see paragraph 23 ). 

Militant AciOounts. 

Rs. 


1913.14, Actnal Expmditure . . 30,10.000 

X92z>a2, Revised Estimate. . . . 79,58.000 

i922>23« Budget Est'mate .. .. 85,89,000* 


46. The work of the Military Aooeants effioes was greatly di«> 
located by war, sad they am atHl desKeg with the arrears of work 
wbieb aeeumalated during and after the mir. They have been 
farther embssrassed by the meant introdoetion of the east aeeoonting 
seheme for the Army, and vurions defeots in their edministration 
have been brought to our notioe. It is eisential for the proper 
control of ezpendituro that these establishnents should be main- 
tained in a state of efficient and, apart froip the Question of pay of 
the establishment which we deal with in another section of our 
mport, we are unable to recommend any immediate reduction, as, 
if our recommendations are adopted, heavy work will be thrown 
upon the Accounts offices during the transition period. We consider, 
however, that ell possible steps be taken to inonase tbhir effidenoy 
and that as soon as the position with regard to military expenditure 
bai baen stabilisMi the establishmenta and organisation of these 
offices be rufiewed and substantial economy effected. 

EOCSMIAMIOAL E8TA1M.I8HKBKT& 




f6i3-t4^' Actnal Expenditure 
tifatt-Hi, Revised Estimate.. 
Up tick, ptittget Estimate . . 


Rs.* 

4,61,000 

0,22,000 

7 ,fo,ooct 


awoppt.pf CMt aseeuntiegsUf inOidiMiiMw 
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46. The nbove figuret repreMtiti tb« oo«li of •piritual muiutra* 

tioa by donomi nations other tban the Cborob of England. Of the 
iowease of Rs. 309,000 since 1913-14 Rs. 1 , 89,000 is doe to the iin- 
prorement of tbe status and emoluments of religious teacher# with 
Indian dgbting units. . 

We are informed that there has been a decrease in the number 
of British troops in India of tbe Roman Catholic denomination and 
we recommend that tbe number of chaplains of that denomination 
should be reduced to tbe essential minimum and all other Roman 
Catholic clergymen ministering to troops placed on a capitation basis, 
which it is anticipated will result in a saving of Rs. 1 , 50 , 000 . 

Soldiers belonging to the Church of England are ministered to 
by cbaplains of tbe Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment tbe cost of 
which is borne on tbe civil estimates. We understand that a pro- 
posal is now under consideration for tbe formation of an Army 
Chaplains Department tbe ebarges for which would be met from tbe 
Army budget. We recommend that an early decision should be 
arrived at on this proposal, and that if it is proceeded with no addi- 
tional expenditure should be involved. 

Administbation of Cantonmbmts. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expraditure . . 13,20,000* 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate. . . . 18,38,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate. . .. 18,24,000 

47 . There has been no change in tbe pre-war arrangements 
regarding tbe administration of cantonments, tbe rise In expenditure 
being due partly to increases in tbe pay of the staff and partly to 
increased contributions by Oovernmeot to cantonment funds, a result 
of tbe increased expenditure caused by the rise in prices. Prices 
have now fallen and we recommend that a reduction of Rs. 60,000 
be made under this head 

Rbobuiting Staff. 

Rs. 

1913*14# Actual £xt>enditui!e . .. .1,67,000 - , 

1921-22, Budget Estimate .. . .. 2,10,000 

1912-23. Budget Estimate .i , . . 3,06,000 , ,, 

48. Tbe recruiting staff, whieb before the war consisted of 0 
British Officers and 14 Assistant recruiting officers, has been, im 
creased to 10 British Officers and ' 3 > other ranks including 176 

*E»sladiag sp««eiat exp« ndituts c( Bs. 10 ^ 91,069 on the New Oastc'^aeat 
Delhi. 
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1 >«iwMrnt mraiten and 40 olerk*. If (Mb' proposal* for a redoetioo 
ill ib« ei>taiiii«>hini‘iir. of Indian Troops andean Inorease in tboir tti|in 
ot service bu adopted, (bere will be a soVtautial reduction in tbe 
Hiiiioal t-umbi-r uf recruits required and a coiiSiderable curtailment 
ot ibe r*eriiiting agency should be feasible, ‘there bare, however, 
been subutaiitial recoveries from tbe British Qovornmeut in tbe last 
two years for work carried (Mit on their behalf which is not expected 
lo continue. We recommend that the provision under this head be 
reduced by Bs. 20,000. 

Hill Sanitaria and Depots. 

Ks. 

1913-14. Actual Expenditure . 2,31,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate 3>54>ooo 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . . 3,62,000 

49. No change has been made in tbe pre-war arrangements 
for the maintenance of a certain number of Sanitaria for British troops, 
bdt one additional sanitarium opened. We understand, however, that 
it is projposed to lower tbe minimum age at which a British soldier 
comes out to India with tbe object inter alia of reducing tbe capita- 
tion payments to the War Office in regard to British troops. We do 
not accordingly recommend any reduction in tbe expenditure under 
this bead. 

Expenditure in England on the Standing ARM^ 

£ 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure . ^>442 000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate . . 4,428,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . 4,287,000 

60. The more important items included under this heading 
are tbe following 

Pof/ments to the War Office in respect of British troops serving in 
Jttdia (£1,788,000).— These payments are based on a capitation 
rate for each (^cer and man on the authorised British establish- 
ment, tbe rat# having reference to an actuarial calculation of tbe 
number of recruits required annually to keep op tbe Indian establish- 
ment of British troops and to the cost of raising, training and 
equipping tbe annual drafts and relieis. The rate last cauie under 
regular revision in 1901 when, as tbe result of a compromise between 
Che Secretary of State for India (Lord Moriey) and tbe Secretary of 
State for War (I A>rd Baldaue), the then existing capitatioo rale of 
£7-10 0 was raised to £11-8-0. In 1920 ibt Wsr Office represented 
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tlittfe io view of the rise io the rates paj and prioee thie rate waa 
iio'#^r adequate and we are inionned that, pending a definite 
revieion of the arrangemena which is now under examination, 
pajments from 1920-21 onwards have been made on a protrisional 
basis, namely in 1920-21 and 1922*22 at the rate of £28-10*0 and 
in 1922-23 at the rate of £26-18-0 per head, on the average esti- 
mated strength of British troops in India in these years. 

We understand that for 1923-24 the provisionsi rate has been 
reduced to £26 and this will effect a saving of approximately 
£44,000 in addition to that resulting from the reduction in estab- 
lishment which we have recommended. 

The settlement of 1908 was in the nature of a compromisei 
and it is not possible to split up the total charge into the various 
components entering into the cost. We recommend that the con- 
clusion of a flesh regular settlement should be expedited and 
suggest that the most equitable arrangement will be to base the 
payment on the number of troops sent out and the cost of training 
them, to fix a separate rate for the teobuical services, and to allo- 
cate the cost to the War Office of training recruits between the 
India Office and the War Office pro rata to the normal colour service 
in each country, subject to a due allowance for the potential value 
to the Briiinh Oovernment of returneu men available lur the reserve. 

51. FurUmah, allonunces of officers of tks Indian OervWM 
(£935,000). — We uuderataud that the mo»t recent iiiiormaiiuu 
indicates that the budget provision was too nigu by at least £346.000 
and there will therefore be a reduction tn 1923 24 ot this amount in 
addition to savings due to reduction in esiablisoment. 

62. Payments to Orly the War office on acoowU of stores taken 
to or from India by British troops, and their dothiag, —£bo budget tor 
1922-23 included provision for a net payment to the War Uffiee of 
£93,000 compared with £ 18,000 in 1913-14. The War Office is 
credited with the value of equipment and stores taken to India by 
British troops sent to that country and is debited with the value 
of the equipment and stores sent back with returning troops. We 
are informed that the heavy provision in the budget lor 1922-23 is 
due to the assumption that a large shortage in the authorised 
establishment of British troops would be made good in the course 
of the year. Normally the net expenditure on this account should 
be small, and, with a reduction in establishment, this net debit 
should disappear in 1923-24 saving £ 93,000. 

63. Jitehange eonoesikn in respiot of Mesop/dantia (£ff^,0(H)).— 
This item is non-recurring and there will be an automatio saving 
of Ibis amount. 
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04. inmurtmo* BriiUktmpk {JL96tOOO\ 

Mldidr aerring io India cannot be refneed oonoeaeiona on a 
•Balit i^aiealeot to thoee granted io England. 

We eoneider that ae India i* the largeet employer ot 
Br^iib troope, oateide the United IStngdom, proepeetive obangea 
ia thh admioictration of thoee troopt wbieh involve large expenditure 
aboald to every oaae be folly diaeaiaed with the Government of 
India, before being pot into effeet, and that they tbould, at leavt, 
be giTM fall opportnnity of ezamining all each propoaals in their 
relatibo to India. 

66. l<iiiMMn(iiy.—>Tba total of the reduotiona indicated ia 
£7S8f000t or a caving of Ba^ 1,09,96,000 in 1923 24. 

Stock Aooount 

Net credits. 

Rs. 

19x3*14, Actuals .... 4,46.000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 2,64,72,000 

1922- 23, Budget Rstimate . 60,03,000 

57. These figures represent the balance of transactions in 
stores of all descriptions, expenditure on purchase and additions by 
nanufacture or transfer to the accoont being treated as debits, and 
Tssaes to units or establishments, and reductions by transfer being 
treated as credits. It must be noted also that sterling transactions 
are converted into rupees at Rs. 10 = J&1. The gross transactions 
may be summarised as follows on the basis of Rs.lS-JSl : — 

Budget estimate, 
1922-23. 

Rs. 

payments . . ■ . 73,50,000 

Cost of stores purchased . 12,90,24,000 

Share of cost of supply organisations, 

representing overhead charges 98,74,000 

Total expenditure . 14,62,48,000 

Expenditure excluding arrear payments 13,88,98,000 

Issues , . . . 14,81,42,000 

Thti expenditure includes two large arrear payments of 
>0410,000 and £80,000 or aebount of ordnance and meobauioal 
trahepoct efuipment respeetively indented for io previous years, 
or 73,6(^000 iq hll, and there should be an equivalent saving 
|gU23-fi4. 



Stock account, Budget, 1922-23. 
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it irin bs iMn tliat Ui«« ndoetiopi irtra T>ro|MMed in 199S 23 
mnihly nndor imnridoni noci elothlnv. To tMii extent tbe Amy 
wee tlnrinir tlie yeer Hvinx on ite exleting itoeke of etorei, end ite 
reel eo«t dnfing the yeBr wee to tbe nine extent nnderiteted in the 
esHmetee. ’At tbe aene tine, we oonaider tbet, in eiew of tbe 
neitnitiide of tbe total etonka beld. it sbonid be noeeible meterielly 
to reetriet borebeeee in 19SS-34 under e'lerge nnmber of tbe beede, 
ea we beee nninted ont in deeling with tbe relevent aaoHona of tbe 
eatimetea. We exeuine below tbe aevinga which it abonid, in oar 
opinion, be poMible to effect by redaction in stooks end otbcrwiae : — 

39. /Voetsi^— The eatimetcd coat of nmriaiona iaancd to 
tbe fighting end edminlatrative aervioea in 1922 23 witbont meking 
ellowence for the entinipeted rndnotion in atocka daring the year 
wea Ra. 4,00,03,000. There are fonr main weya in which a redao* 
tion can be'effectcd : — 

(i) Rednetion in eatabliahment. 

(t») Redaction in atocka beld. 

(mVFeti in prieea. 

(fv) Chengea in rationa, etc. 

We have already taken into aeconnt the aaringa which will 
remit from the redaction in eatabliahment which we have nmnoaed. 
A rabatential rednetion in atocka ia being effected in 1922 23 bnt 
we eonaider that tbev can aefelv be drawn on during 1923 24 to tbe 
extent of a fnrther Ra 35 1akh« if onr rednctiona in troop* are 
eceeptcd. Tn 1922-23. aa a reanit- of the fall in pricca whi«h haa 
taken place dnring the year, a aaring of Ra. 15 lakha ia anticipated 
in addition to a lamp allowance made on t-hia aceonnt in the bndget; 
and on the baaia of preaent pricea we oonaider that a redaction of 
Re. 80 lakba can be asanmed in 1923-24 compared with the eatimatea 
for 1923*2 8. On tbe other band, an allowance of Ra. 10 lakhe ia 
aaid to be neceeaary for loaaea in atorage and tranait. The Bndget 
lor 1939-23 made no protiaion for tbeae loaaea ; bnt aome loaa ia 
inevitable with tranaaet-iona of tbe magnitnde mentioned above, and 
we are informed that tbe actnal loaa in 1922*23 will not be leaa than 
Ra. 10 lakba. The reanltant aaving will tbna amoant to Ra. 36 lakba 
non*mearring and Ra. 25 lakba a year recarring. 

fiO.— Rofton oUoumces. We are informed that tbe Britiab 
aoldier at preaent drawa a meaaing allowance of 6| annaa per diem 
on the baria of an allowanee of 6|<i. fomerly drawn by him when 
in Rnglandt and that the military antboritiea propoae to radoee tbe 
e M ow an ee to 31 annaa pw diam, the Bngliah allowanee having been 
wdaped to 8|d. per diem. Tbia will effeet a aaving of Ra. 37 laikha 
OB the redneed eatabliahmeBt. 
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•d on the eatinatoi for 1932-2S m o molt of the foil io yrioot ond 
iMio redooMoo of rotioo •ool«t, fAo estimated taring being Rs; 41 
lakbs in 1923>24. We doobt-. wbetber this estimate takes soffieieot 
aeooaot of tbe fall io prices which bes occurred, and we recommend 
that the saving under this head be inoreeiied to Rs. 60 Ukbs, apart 
from the saving due to the reduction of 8 British Oavidry Begi 
mentSf and the reduction in the war reserve of horses which we 
have taken into account elsewhere. 

We consider also that with the reduction in tbe strength of 
troops recommended by os it should be possible to reduce stocks by 
Rs. 10 lakhs. If allowance he made for a loss in storage and transit 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for which no provision was made in tbe Budget, tbe 
net saving will he Rs. 45 lakhs a year recurring and Rs. 10 lakhs 
non-recurring. 

62. Fuel and light . — There has been no marked fall in prices 
and we have no recommendation to make about reduction in the 
cost of issues apart from reduction in strengths of fighting troops', 
or about reduction in stocks. Tbe reduction io issues which will 
result from a reduction in tbe strength of troops has been taken^ 
into account by us elsewhere. 

63. Petrol and lubricants . — ^There has been no marked fall in 
prices and we assume no reduction in the cost of issues. We 
consider, however, that, with tbe proposed rationing of petrol and 
limitation of mileage to be run by vehicles in times of peace, it 
should be possible to reduce stocks by Rs. 5 lakbs; 

Medicines and Surgical instruments . — We have been 
supplied with tbe following figures for the operations of tbe Medical 
Store Depots in 1921-22 : 



Rs. 

Value of stores on ist April 1921 . . 
Purchases during the year 

1,50,91,000 

42,70,000 

Total 

1,93,61,000 

Issues to military departments 

Issues to civil departments . . 

Transferred to Disposals Commissioner 
Miscellaneous 

Value of stock held on 31st March 1922 

25.64.000 

27.78.000 

33.18.000 
1,38,000 

1,05.63,000 

Total 

z>93>6i.ooo 


16(o) 
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The itom tr«otferred to the Dupoialg ConmiMioner npre* 
•eoted ttoPM aeqairod and liold for tfaa Imperial Oorornmeot 
daring the war and eabeeqaantlj diepoied of on their behalf, 
the Indian Oorernmeot being mredited with their eioit. The item 
‘Misoellaoeoae’ inolndee eertoin farther etOrea in the aaihe 
category aimilarly dispoaed of, bat wboae valae' ia atill under 
adjostment. 

We are informed that the Department waa formerly allowed to 
keep 3 yeara’ atooka of imported atorea, tboagb, in practice, only 2 
yeara* atocka were held. Tbia practice waa modified in September 
1921 when rulea were leaned providing for the maintenance of 6 
montha’’ aapply of imported atorea and 3 montha’ aapply of local 
atorea for the despatch of 2 Home indenta a year inatead of one. 
Arrangementa have now been made with the High Commissioner 
under which be ia furniabed with a Hat of varioaa acalea of mobili* 
zition requirementa for which ordera can be placed by telegram 
when neceaaary. The budget for 1922-23 provided for a pnrchaae 
of Rg. 35,90,000 againat an estimated iaaue of Ra. 46,91,000 iovolv- 
ing a reduction of about Ra 11 Ukha in the total atooka held. We 
consider, however, that the stores held are excessive in relation to 
the annual issue and that early steps should be taken to reduce the 
stocks to the level authorised by the ordera passed in 1921. 
We are informed that the estimated new purchases of stores in 
1923-24 amount to Ra. 35,15,000 of which Ra. 21,35,000 represents 
purchases in India and Rs. 13,75,000 purchases in the United 
Kingdom. Wo have acrutiniaed a recent indent and, having 
regard to the magnitude of the atocka held and the reduced 
demands from the Army, «'e recommend that the budget for new 
purchases be curtailed by Rs. 10 lakhs, that a complete review be 
made of all articles held, and that, apart from the mobilization 
reserve of Rs. 4 lakhs, any stocks in excess of eighteen months* 
supply of articles not in common use . or liable to deterioration 
be sold. 

65. Clothing . — We are informed that an increase of 25 per 
cent, in the authorised periods of wear of clothing is estimated to 
produce an annual saving of approximately Rs. 23 lakhs. We 
recommend that the possibility of effecting this and other economies 
ba further examined and the clothing and kit allowances reviewed. 
Making allowance for savings in the above direction and for 
reduction of Rs. 30 lakhs in existing stocks, we recommend 
that a total saving of Rs. 53 lakhs be effectecl Under this head in 
1923-24. 

66. • Ordnance . — We have ascertained that the total Ordnance 
Stores held on the 31st December 1922 waa as followa :-r 
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Book value 
Rs. 

Working Stock . . . . 3 , 50 , 00,000 

Surplus Stores . , “ . . 4 , 00 , 00,000 

War Reserves . . . . 6 , 50 , 00,000 


1 | 00 » 00|000 

The Quartermaster General has represented that, of the Re. 3 i 
orores of Working Stock, only Rs. H crores represent stocks that 
are fluid, that is stocks required for issue to the Army which are 
worn out and never return. The balance of Rs. 2 crores represents 
stores which are issued temporarily to units aud are returned when 
no longer required, such as tents, the value of which is about a crore. 

Of the Surplus Stores about Rs. crores consist of rifles, Lewis 
guns, bayonets, army carts, etc. We are informed that about 
Rs. 50,00,000 worth of surplus stores are about to be sold and it is 
anticipated that they will only realise about Rs. 9,00,000. We 
observe that, although enormous stocks of Ordnance Stores are being 
held, provision for the purchase of Rs. 2,40,42,000 of stores was 
made in the 1922-23 budget or Rs. 6 lakhs more than the estimated 
value of the issues. It is evident therefore that there is little pro- 
spect of the surplus stores being utilised for some considerable timt- 
and meanwhile considerable expenditure is. being incurred on storage, 
maintenance and reconditioning of stores in addition to the loss of 
interest on capital. 

With regard to the stocks of war reserves we consider a reduc- 
tion of 60 per cent, could be effected. In bur opinion the countrj' 
simply c innot afford to keep anything like Rs. 14 crores locked up 
in Ordnance Stores, the interest charges on which would alone 
amount to about Rs. 84 lakhs and the total cost would certainly be 
not less than Rs. 1 crore per annum. 

We have already suggested that the total stores held should be 
reduced to Re. 8 crores, and recommend that expenditure in 1923-24 
should be limited to Rs. 130 lakbs after allowing Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the fall in prices, a reduction of Rs. 1,00,42000, and that, if any 
balance is required for consumption, this should be obtained by 
reduction of stocks or from the proceeds of sales of surplus stores. 

67. Mechanical 2'ransporf . — We have ascertained that the value 
of the stock of solid tyres on hand on the 31st March 1922 was 
1^, 10,70,000 representing 2 i years* supply on the basis of the previ- 
ous year’s requirements. The value of the stock of pneumatic tyres 
WM Bs. 12,13,000 or just under one year’s inpply. The total vahit 
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of tba stock of ipare parts on band in Marob Slat, 1922 was approzi* 
mately Bs. 69,00.000. 

Wo are of tbe opinion that it sbould be possible to meet reqaire* 
ments for types and spare parts in 1923*24 by oonsuming existing 
stocks or alternatively . from the proceeds of sale, of spare parts not 
required. In our opinion tbe grant for tbe porobase of these 
articles in 1923-24 should be reduced by Rs. 15 lakhs and corres- 
ponding reduction made in stocks. 

The budget estimate for 1922 23 included £40,000 or Rs. 
6,00,000 for the purchase of new vehicles to replace normal wastage. 
As we have allowed full provision for this purpose in dealing with 
Mechanical Transport as a whole there will -be a further reduction 
of Rs. 6,00,000 in the total expenditure on Mechanical Transport. 

68. Animokt-^-We are informed that no purchase of camels 
will be required in 1923-24, saving Rs. 3,33,000 and, if the propo- 
sals we have made about reduction in strength of Bgbting troops are 
accepted, it should, in our opinion, be possible to reduce tbe purchase 
of animals by Rs. 10,00,000 by making an equivalent reduction in 
the number of animals in the Remount Depots. 

69. Against a total saving of Rs. 3,51,42,000 whiph we have 
indicated in paragraphs 58 to 67 inclusive it must be borne 
in mind that the budget for 1922-23 assumed a saving of 
Rs, 1,62,99,000 by reduction in stocks during the current year. 
The saving compared with tbe 1922-23 estimate is therefore 
Rs. 1,88,43|000. 

Special Services. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual E.’tpeuditure. . . . 34,95,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate . . 8,17,81,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . 1,98,24,000 

70. Tbe main item included under this beading is Rs. 173 
lakhs for Waziristan occupation and operations. We are informed 
that tbe provision in the military estimates for 1923 24 on this 
Bcoount, excluding military works and political expenditure, will be 
limited to Rs. 19,50,000, a reduction of Rs. 1,53,50,000. 

: This head also includes Rs. 20 lakhs in respect of troops at 
Aden. The position is that the cost of troops employed at Aden is 
borne by tbe Indian Government except — 

, (o) a oontribution, as before the war, of £100,000 per annum 
from the British Government, and, 

(i) a moiety of the eost of troops maintained in excess of the 
pro-war, strength paid by His Majesty’e Govemingiitt 
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' Thtt ooly inportent vsriation io tfa6 pr^-wu gtrriion ii tiM 
aidditfon of a local regiment of iofeotryi and owing to redootion in 
penonnel and the fall in prioea. it ia now estimated that IndiaV 
ahare of thia addition to the pre-war force in 1922-23 will not e»Med 
Ra. 10 lakba. On the other hand we are informed that the change 
of the pre-war garriaion will exceed the Budget proviaion by Ba^ 10 
lakha owing to a miscalculation of the Budget grant. We recom- 
mend that the garriaon at Aden ahould now be reduced to the pre- 
war atrength, repreaenting a saving of Rs. 10 lakhs on the estimates 
for 1922 23. 

There will be further savings under this bead in 1923-24 of 
Rs. 3,40,000 representing arrear adjustments to be made In 1922-23 
for the Afghan War and the Great War, or a total saving of 
Ra. 1,66,90,000 compared with the budget of 1922-23- 

Miscellaneous Receipts and Charges 

This heading of the estimates includes transport of troops and 
carriage of stores, which wo have already dealt with under Transport 
charges, and sundry fluctuating charges referred to below : — 

7 1 . Mmellaneous — 

Net receipts. Net expenditure 
Rs. Rs, 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure . . 4.33,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 34,10,500 

1922- 24, Budget Estimate 68,57,000 

The budget.for 1922*23 includes casual receipts of £ 396,400 from 
the War Office in settlement of certain war liabilities, and of Rs. 33 
lakhs from the sale of surplus ordnance stores io India. On the 
other side are included some items of miscellaneous expenditure in 
England which would have been shown under other heads of account 
but for the late date on which the intimation was received, and 
expenditure of Rs. 10,60,000 in India representing mainly (1) the 
value of stores issued by the Army to other departments in respect 
of which no charge is, under the existing arrangements, made by the 
former to the latter and which must consequently be charged agidnst 
the Army account, and (2) miscellaneous losses and compensation 
payable to individuals for losses. 

The receipt of Rs. 69,25,000 in England is of a non-MCurring 
character. In regard to the casual receipt of Rs. 33 lakhs in India 
from sale of surplus ordnance stores, the aeoeptanee of our reoom* 
mendations will lead to the disposal of furtbhr surpluMs ; but we 
llgve token credit f<» the sale-proceeds in other sections pf thil 
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nport and we eannot take credit for them again here. Omitting 
the two epeoial items of receipt, the net expenditure in 1922-33 
amounts to Be. 23,68,000. We recommend that where etoree are 
issued by the Army to other departments, a debit should be raised 
; against the 'department concerned ; and that the grant for net 
expenditure under Miscellaneous should be reduced to Re. 20,00,000. 
The net receipt of Rs. 68,67,000 in 1922-23 will then give place to 
a net expenditure of Rs. 20,00,000 in 1923-24. 

72. Provition for new Measures and unallotted reserve with the 
Oanemment of India — 

A sum of Rs. 22,13,000 was included on this account in tho 

1922- 23 budget, besides an unallotted reserve of Re. 22 lakbe, whick 
was spent on the Air Force. Ot the former sum, about one-half 
represents recurring expenditure. In future years, we understand 
this will be shown under the appropriate heads ; the balance was 
really intended to form an instiUment of the outlay required to 
complete the .equipment of the Army op to authorised scales and 
should not have been included in the provision for new measures. 
We recognise the importance of completing the equipment of the 
Army op to the authorised scales, particularly if our recommenda- 
tions about reductions in strengths of troops are accepted. We 
understand that the Government of India propose to allot Rs. 30 
lakhs for completion of equipment in their Military Budget for 

1923- 24. We recommend, however, that no provision for an 
unallotted reserve should be included in future budgets. 

The resultant saving as compared with the budget lor 1922-23 
will be Rs. 3,00,000 


Non-effective Chakoes 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure . . . . 4 , 68 , 51.000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . . . 6 , 15 , 30,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . . . 8 . 96 , 79.000 

73. The bulk of the expenditure under this head represents 
pensions. We are informed that India’s share in the retired pay of 
British Officers and Ocher Ranks who have left the service during 
the last few years has been assessed on estimates prepared by the 
War Office, apparently on the basis of pre-war experience. We 
recommend that the pre-war arrangement be reverted to, under 
which a settlement was arrived at for each individual on retirement 
on the basis of bis expectation of life. 

74. A provision of ^60,000 was also included in 1922-23 
badget for gratoities to sarplus officers onder demobilisation. U 
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{« estimated that the measure for the retirement of sorplne offioere 
will involve further expenditure of XS million during the next 8 
• years for the allowances and balance of gratuity payable to 
the demobilised officers and that India’s share of this expendi- 
ture in 1923-24 will be X41 5,000,. an increase of X 65,000 or 
Rs. 9,75,000. We understand that in future this charge will be 
transferred from the non-eifeetive account to the bead “Special 
Services”. 

We recognise that the reductions in strengths of troops and 
administrative services recommended by os will involve a consider- 
able amount of terminal charges and a temporary addition to the 
non-effective charges. We are unable to furnish any reliable esti- 
mate of either class of expenditure, which we have not taken into 
account in our financial calculations. 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 


Rs. 

1913-14. Actual Expenditure . . . . 32,84,000 

I92i'22, Revised Estimate .. .. 73,25,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate . . . . 1,18,86,000 

75. The expenditure in 1922-23 is subdivided as follows : 

Rs. 


Staff at Army Headquarters . . . . 78,000 

Staff at Headquarters of Commands . . 1,23,000 

Staff at Headquarters of Districts . . 99,000 

Auxiliary Force . . . . . . . . 75,86,000 

Territory Force 40,00,000 


1,18,86,000 


It was originally contemplated that the Territorial Force should 
be a second line for the Indian Army, and that it should form a 
reserve in ease of war. The present liability of the ^fowe is to 
serve anywhere, and to perform any duties required^ of it, ineluding 
internal security. We are informed, however, that it will be five 
years before an opinion cm be formed of the value of the force, 
which has not yet done its first training. We are informed that 
the cost of the units of the Territorial force which are under former 
tion, or wbo^e formation has been sanctioned, will amount to 
about Re. 30 lakhs in 1923-24, and, taking into account some 
savings in headquarters and other staff, we recommend that the 
budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Rs. 1,08,00,000, a saving of 
Rs. 10,86,000. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Hairifif reviewed the empendilttre of the Army we recommend thet 

(1) the reductions which we have indicated be effected in the strength 
of the fighting serviceSf saving Rs. 303 lakhs per annum ; 

(2} ste|l« be taken to organise an effective reserve and so enable the 
peace strength of Indian battalions to be reduced to 20 per cent 
below the war estabUshmenti saving Rb. 63 lakhs net per annum ; 

(3) the necessity for retaining the present system of four Commands 
be reviewed in 12 months* timoi and that in the meantime the 
number of districts be reduced as far as possible ; 

(4) the authorised establishment of motor vehiclesi including ret ervest 
be limited to li600» the number of vehicles in use and mileage 
run be strictly limitedi and a system of rationing petrol be 
introduced ; 

(5) the supply services be reorganised on a less expensive basisi and 
the stocks held at depots reduced ; 

(6) commercial accounts be kept for all manufacluiing establishments 
and for the Remount department; 

(7) the basis of the capitation rate for British troops« now under 
revisioni be determined in the manner indicated in our report ; 

(8) the Government of India be given a full opportun'tv of reyiewing 

any proposed changes in the administration of British troops 
involving large expenditure before such changes are brought 
into operation ; 

(9) stocks of stores generally be largely curtailed* and stocks of 
Ordnance stores including reserves be reduced from Rs. 14 
crores to Rs. 8 crores» all surplus Oidnance stores being 
disposed of ; and 

(10) the budget estimate for 1923*24 be limited to Rs. 5 1 ,47,00,000* 
a reduction of Rs. 8*95,30,000 compared with the budget esti- 
mates for 1922-23, subject to such adjustment as may be 
necessary on account of the delay which must ensue in carrying 
out the proposed changes. 
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EOYAL AIR FORCE. 

R*. 

19 x 3 * 14 . Actnal Expenditure .. 41.000 

1921- 22. Revised Estimate .. 1,34,29,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . 1 , 41 . 00,000 

We understand it has been decided that in future the eatimates 
of the Royal Air Force shall be included in a separate section of the 
Budget which will contain provision for all expenditure relating to 
the Force. We are informed that the provision proposed under 
this head for 1923-24 is Ra. 1,88,05,000. A portion of the increase 
is doc to the transfer to the section of expenditure in the Military 
Works Department on accommodation for the Force (Rs. 10 lakhs in 
1922-23), and of payments to the Air Ministry for passages. The 
balanee is required to bring the Air Force up to a state of efficiency. 
Since the potentialities of the Air Force in India are only now being 
proved, smd there is a possibility that the extended use of the Air 
Force might result in economics in expenditure on ground troops, 
we make no recommendations. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The estimate for 1922-23 compares with the revised esti- 
mate for 1921-22 and the actual expenditure in 191 3-14 as 
follows : — 


— 

Ebcpenditure 
in India. 

Expen- 
diture in 
England. 

Total 
(sterling 
converted at 
rate of 

Rs- 

19x3*14, Actual Expenditure 
1921-22, Revised Estimate . . 
1922*23, Budget Estimate . . 

Rs. 

24.93.000 

44.97.000 

67.21.000 

£ 

257,100 

392.900 

465,200 

Rs. 

63.49.000 

1.03.91.000 

1.36.99.000 


2. The functions of the Royal Indian Marine hitherto have 


been — 

(1) The conveyance of troops in “Indian waters”. 

( 2 ) The maintenance of station ships, the tending of light* 

honees in the Red Sea. the Persian Golf and Burma, 
and the Marine Survey of India. 
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(8) The ttftintoDuee of the Bonhay Dookyerd and of all 
military lannehee. 

A list of vessels in the Boyel Indian Marine together with 
details of the cost of maintaining the more important vessels is 
given in Appendix A. 

3. Troop$hipi.--W6 are informed that it is proposed to dispose 
of the three troopships "Pufferin “Hardings*' and “ Northbrook *'. 
These vessels, which were originally intended to convey troops in 
“ Indian waters **, have been engaged mainly on trooping service 
for His Majesty’s Government from whom the expenditure incurred 
was recovered. The total, cost of maintaining these three vessels 
for 1922-23 was Bs. 34,93,869, excluding Rs. 8,17,485 for interest 
on capital at 6 per cent, and depreciation charges at 4 per cent. 
The sale of the vessels will therefore effect an automatic reduction 
in the provision required for 1923-24 of Bs. 34,93,869 against which 
most be set off the loss of receipts from the hire of the vessels to 
His Majesty’s Government, ns., Bs. 3,18,000, and the expendi- 
ture which must be iooorred for care and maintenance parties 
for naeh vessel until sold, which is estimated at a total of 
Rs. 90.000 annually. The net reduction in the provision required 
for 1923-34 compared with the current year is consequently 
Rs. ?0,t>6 000. 

4. i^taHon thip$t ete — We discussed with the Director, Royal 
It diiin Marine, the possibility of dispensing with some of the 
o b r Royal Indian M.wine vessels row maintained, and understand 

oe has suggested to the Government of India that the “Lawrence’* 
oiiould be fitted op to perform her own duties and those of the 
“ Nearohus The annual cost of maintaining the “ Nearobns,’* 
which is borne on the Political Estimates, is Rs. 4,86,000, of which 
one- half is paid for by the British Government. The “ Lawrence ” 
is at present utilised as a despatch vessel in the Persian Gulf and 
we consider tha^ .■->r cost als"' i.e , Bs. 4,62,000, exolnsive of interest 
on capital and deiweeiation, should be borne on the Political estimates. 

It should also be possible to arrange for the tending of certain 
of the Burtpa lights by trawlers* and for the “ Clive ** to combine the 
Andaman and Burma station-ship duties and thereby release the 
*' Minto ** for disposal. The cost of maintaining the “ Minto ’’, 
exolueive of interest on capital and depreciation is Bs. 2,77,000, 
and the disposal of this vessel less the cost of maintaining 
trawlers would therefore effect some saving and the disposal of 
this vessel. 

The “ Cornwidlis **, which is employed as a station-ship at Aden, 
attends to the lights in the southcYn end of the Bed Sea and, as we 
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•re informed that the Board of Trade is being asked to defray the 
eost of attending to these lights, a small tavi' < in the Marine 
eetimate should resnlt therefonn. The *' Dalbcu. - ” is used as a 
receiving ship at Bombay at an annual cost of Ks. 1,30.000, but, 
in view of the decision to dispose, of thn 3 troopships and orhpr 
Marine vessels, we consider that this vessel will no longer 
be required. 

6. Sloopi and Patrol Craft . — The sloop “ Elphinstona ” and 
the two Patrol Craft boats " Baluchi " and “Pathan” were prese led 
to India by the Admiralty after the war. The sloop is us^d as a 
relief station ship to replace vessels as requireil during the period 
neosssary for their annual refit or for repairs. It is intended (n keep 
one of the Patrol Craft boats in commission for use as a tr.*ining 
ship and the other Patrol Craft boat in reserve for nee when the 
training ship is not available. The annual cost of maintainirg the 
sloop is estimated at Bs. 3,21,000 and the two Patrol Craft boats 
at Bs. 1,50,000. Special provision for reconditioning these 3 vessels 
was made in the 1922-23 Budget, the total amount provided for 
their maintenance being Bs. 5,86,000. There should therefore be 
an antomatie saving of Bs. 1,05,000 for 1923-24. 

6. Trawlers , — Of the nine trawlers now maintained, one has 
been leased to the Bombay Port Trust, who bear all working 
expenses and the eost of repairs, etc. We are informed that the 
second trawler has recently been hired to the Iraq Administration 
on a monthly hire of Bs. 2,000 and arrangements are being made to 
hire the third trawler to a private individual for experimental 
fishing. Two of the remaining six trawlers may possibly be used 
as training ships in addition to the Patrol Craft boat, one will be 
utilised as a light-ship in the Persian Golf in lieu of the existing 
light ship and it is proposed to convert another into a water barge. 
The remaining 3 trawlers are at present unemployed. 

We consider that one Patrol Craft boat and at least four trawlers 
should be dispensed with immediately. 

7. Yard craft and military launehts . — The number of yard craU 
in Bombay is 10, which is excessive and should be reduced. We 
have reviewed the use mads of the 24 military launches and it 
has been agreed that 6, or possibly 7, of these launches can be 
dispensed with, and a saving of at least Bs. 60,000 per annum 
effected. 

8. Eiwr Steamers.^The two river steansers “ fibamo ’* and 
Bladen ” are being replaced by two vessels which the Government 

of Burma has purchased from Iraq and a saving of Bs. 1,70,000 is 
Rotioipated for 1923-24. 
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9. The ezpeoditpitt in lodis ic eubdiTided under meip heeds 
as ehewn below end it will be ooDTenient to deal with each head 
seriatim : — 


* Head. 

1913*14. 

Accounts. 

1921*22. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

I 922 - 23 i 

Budget.' 

Estimate^ 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

General supervision and accounts 

2^04,000 

4,03,000 

4,20,000 

Marine Survey . . ' . . 

38,000 

96,000 

1.08,000 

Miscellaneous Shore Establish* 

20,000 

24,000 

73iOOO 

ments. 

Dockyards 

7,16,000 

18,66,000 

17,27.000 

Salaries and Allowances of 

8.23.000 

18.69,000 

20,99.000 

Officers and men afloat. 

Victualling of Officers and men 

3.24.000 

8,58,000 

7.57.000 

afloat. 

Marine Stores and Coal for Royal 

12,86,000 

27,71,000 

28,15,000 

Indian Marine vessels. 

Purchase and hire of ships and 

5.000 

0,000 

9,000 

vessels. 

Miscellaneous .. .. 

3,12,000 

11,68,000 

5,86,000 

Pensions 

81,000 

1,00,000 

1,50,000 

Total Expenditure 

38,36,000 

91,64,000 

87,44,000 

Less Receipts in India 

13,43.000 

46,67,000 

20,23,000 

Total net Expenditure in India 

24,93.000 

44,97,000 

67,21,000 


10. Generd Supervision ord Accounts, Rs. 4,2o,000 , — The 
large inorease io the expenditure under this heading compared with 
1913-14 is mainly due to the expansion of the Accounts .section 
consequent upon the growth of Dockyard work. The cost of this 
section has risen from Rs. 88,000 in 191314 to Rs. 2,48,000 
required for 1922^23, but the . percentage coat of the accounting 
staff to the total expenditure dealt with has decreased from 108 
per cent, to ‘92 per cent, so that the additional staff employed was 
apimtently fully justified. The work in the Dockyards has recently 
fallen off about 15 per cent, and a pro rata reduction should therefore 
be immediately possible in the Acoonuts section and a further 
reduction when oar recommendations regarding the Dockyards 
taike effect/ 

We ascertidned that, although roughly 26 per cent, of the cost 
of Saperrision and Aooouiiti is ineorred io oonoMtioo with the. 
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^Sookywdi, it 1|M sot been the praotioe to a^e s inll ebeife for 
theM iervioee in the ease of works carried out for the Boyd Nwvy, 
lioial Gtoveroments or outside ^bodies. Beeently howover it was 
dedded that an appropriate shea ' of all indirect charges sjtould be 
added to the cost of work exsouted in the Dockyard and reeoyeries 
to the extent of Rs. 2,00,000 are anticipated for the ei^nt 
year. In view of the proposed reductions in the activities of the 
Royal Indian Marine we consider there will be no justification for 
retaining the post of Deputy Director and we recommend this 
appointment be abolished and that the house now being built for the 
Deputy Director in the Dockyard at a cost of over Bs. 1 lakh should 
be occupied by the Director of the Royal Indian Marine for whom a 
boose is now rented, the provision made for 1922-28 being 
Rs. 12,000' 

It has been represented to us that considerable difficulty has 
been experienced by the frequent changiug of the Controller of 
Marine Accounts. We suggest that, if possible, an officei should be 
retained permanently in Ibe appointment. 

W e recommend that the provision for General Supervision and 
Accounts in 1923-24 should be limited to Rs. 3,50,000, of which 
Rs. 2,00,000 should be recovered from the Royal . Navy and other 
bodies, in connection with work carried out in the Dockyard. 

11. Marine Survey, Rs. 108,000 . — The expenditure included 
under this bead represents only the pay of Scientific Officers, 
Surveyors and Assistant Surveyors and their office establishment. 
The total cost of maintenance of the two survey ships is estimated at 
Rs. 7,54,000 for 1922-23, We asceitained that the complements of 
the two marine surrey vessels have been increased as follows 

Gross 1913*14 1922-23 

Tonnage, Complement, Complement' 

•'Investigator" .. 1,185 109 ii8 

" Palin urus” .. 444 54 

The additional ratings comprise 12 Signalmen, 2 Sick berth and 
dispensary attendants, 2 Engine drivers temporarily employed, and 1 
Bbandary. We discussed the necessity for employing these addition* 
al ratings with the Director, who stated that be hoped to be able to 
effect a reduction in the number of signallers and in the complements 
of all Marine vessels for 1923*24. 

A considerable portion of the cost of marine survey work baa in 
recent years been recovered from Port Trusts, Lo(^ Governments and 
the Anglo Persian Oil Company, but we ascertained that no charge 
has been included for interest on capital, depreciation and pennon 
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olitifM tod W6 neonneod that in fatnre the ebuves mede ebonld 
com the loll oo«t iuTolred. 

Sanrey work is so essential fncetion of the Royal Indian Marine 
and apart from minor economies resulting from a enrtailment of the 
complements of the survey veuels, we make no recommendation. 

12. MisaUaneous thore eiiallishmentt, its, 73,000. — The 
expenditure on miscellaneous shore establishments is fubdivided as 
follows : — 
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1922-23, 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Perim Light House . . 

. . 9,000 

10,000 

Coal Depots in Persian Gulf 

. . i6,ooo 

60aOOO 

Miscellaneous 

' . . 2,000 

3»ooo 

Total 

. . 27,000 

73*000 


We recommend that the coat of working the Perim Lighthouse 
should be recovered by light dues, saving Bs. 10,000. 

The expenditure under *' Coal Depots in the Persian Gulf” is 
mainly in connection with India’s liability for the supply, free of 
charge, of coal to subsidised vessels of the Royal I 'avy employed in 
the Persian Gulf. The large increase since 1913-1 i is due to the 
retention of the Coal Dc<pot at Henjam which was opeu^d during 
the war to supply coal to Government transpoi'ts plying between 
India a; i Mesopotamia. Prior to the war, coal Was kept only at 
Busbire, Muscat and Basrah and we are of opinion that, unless it 
can be shown that the retention oi Henjam, which we understand 
it situated in a very advantageous position, can be justified financially, 
it should be dispensed with. We are informed however that, even 
if Henjam is retained, a saving of Rs. 32,000 will be effected lor 
1 923-24 by the employment oi an outside contractor. 

We rfcommend that the 4otal provision for miscellaneous shore 
establishment in 1923-24 should be limited to Ks. 31,000, a reduc- 
tion of Rs. 42,000. 

IS. Dodpards . — Since 1913 14 the Kidderpore Dookyard has 
been closed down as a Government couoern, but Ra. 26,000 was 
provided in 1922 23 for a care and maintenance party to look after 
.tha buildings and machinery until they are taken over by the 
Calcutta Port Trust or otberwise disposed of. We understand that 
no provision will be required for 1923-24 and the- e wili' 'therefore 
be CD automatie eavlDg trf Ri. 26,000. 
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The expenditure ioeurred at Dook^urdi eberfeeble to the 
Bofel Indian Marine ia anbdivided at followi : — 



(a) Administrative and super- 

vising staff . , 

(b) Wages of Artificers and 

Labourers . . 

(c) Miscellaneons expenditure . 


I 9 I 3 -I 4 - 

192 1-22. 

1922-23. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2.99.000 

3,30,000 

4.89.000 

4,09.000 

15.04,000 

10.63.000 

8,000 

32,000 

1.75.000 


Hitherto no commercial accounts of the working of the Dock- 
yards have been 'kept and it it not therefore poatible to ascertaio 
whether the Doekyarda are being economically worked or otherwiae. 
We are informed however that a new ayatem of accounts on a 


commercial batia baa been introduced for the eorrent year. 

(a) jtdtninistraiive and Supervising Staff— Wn understand 
that, apart from the general increase in salaries and wages, the 
increased expenditure compared with 1913 14 is due to the employ- 
ment of additional staff consequent upon tfae increase of work at 
the Dockyard. We are informed that a numW of foramen and 
inspectors have been obtained from the Admiralty Dockyards in 
England on a three years’ contract with a view to increasing efB- 
cieney and that the additional supervision provided has already 
enabled a considerable reduction to be effected in the cost of labour. 
Ultimately it is proposed that these men shall be replaced by Indian 
meebanies, when sufficiently experienced to take charge, but no 
Immediate reduction can bo effected. 

it) Wages of Artificers and Labourers —There will be. a 
largs saving in the cost of wages chargeable against tbs Marine 
Service in 1923 - 24 , owing to the reduction in the number of vessels 
to be maintained but we have already taken credit for these Mvhi^ 
(c) Mveellaneous etpenditure. ^Tho provisiou for 1922-23 
included Rs. 1 , 15,000 for underground mains lor 
as this expenditure is non recurring a reduction of Rs. 1 , 15,000 may 


bo anticipated for 1923 24 . „ 

When the three troopships the Hardinge, the Northbrook 
and the “Dufferii.” and the stationship Mint© have beep Asp^d 
of and the number of launches reduced, there wiU only reiuio alwot 
S smaU vessels and 18 launches apart frw yard craft to be dMked 
and overhauled in the Bombay Dookyarf in aMition to ^ overrule 
eo be done to His Majesty’s ships on the East India Station. Thera 
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drj Boqilwf.wbioli eoqld be nUlised end • 

nnAbev of op to-dota mtriqe #prlnhoiii irbieb eoald b» :node oaoof 
hi..tbo ereat of aoate faMeit barijnc to be rapaifad iWKaatIj. Ifria 
aalf-avidant, tharafora, that tbare iano oooaaion to 'maiotain in tba 
dodqratd tba praient large aatabliabmenP whiab fa as follows 



SoaopBAXB. 1 

IXDIAVS. ^ 

Total. 


No 

Kontbly 

cost. 

No 

Uonthly 

oost. 

No 

Uonthly 

cost. 

Persssaent sstabttehmsnt 

1 

Bi. 

48.120 

128 

Bs. 

17,370 

182 1 

Rr. 

60,490 

Teapsraiy sstablUhiaent. 
axtiaeers on daily, rates 
of pay 



453 

24,937 

455 ' 

26,687 

14 

1,272 

1 

3,691 

1,41,160 


1,42,422 

ToTAn . 

70 

46,012 

1,276 j 

1,83,457 

4,345 

2,29,499 


We are of opinioo that a drastie reduotion should be made and 
only sufficient personnel maintained to provide for eurrent work and 
to leave the dockyard capable of expansion in an emergency. 


14. Salaries and allowances of officers and mm afloat-^ 

Rs. 

1913 * 14 , Actual Expenditure . . 8 , 23,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate .. 18 , 69,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 20 , 99,000 

A redaction of Rs. 5,43,047 will automatically be effected under 
this heading in 1923-24 by tbe sale of the three troopships and 
further savings by tfie abolition of other vessels. Apart from these 
savings, the Director of the Royal Indian Marine anticipates that it 
will be possible to effect a redaction in the complements of marine 
vessels and we consider that a saving of additional Rs. 50,000 
■Should be4POC*lble for 1923-24. 

We are informed that it was represented by tbe Director of the 
Royal Indian Marine, when the budget for 1922-23 pras being pro- 
posed, that the rates of pay and allowances of Indian ratings com- 
pared . unfayourably with those paid by the Meieantile marine and 
that/inbonsequanee, difficulty- was being experienced in securing 
and nUining # snitaMe class of men. The pay of 'Mercantile marine 
raiungs has howev^ behn' reduced recently and a similar reduction 
hbduld ' iherbfore . bh pehaibb in case of Rnval 'IndiM Ma^ne 
rald^ 
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to ami mm t^floca^ Ba 7,S7fi00.~~A^Tt from 

tW ivriot which witt Moaro ooder this heodiof io 1923-24 by .ttc 
fidMtioa in the namber of Mi^ne TCMelc. tome saving shoold he 
pociihlo in kha cost of rations, owin^ to the fall in prices which hai 
^nn place, and we consider that an additional saving of at least 
Bn 3(h000 should be possible. 

16. Marina Ocru and coal for Soffal Indian Marine asauh.— 
The provision ondcr this heading for 1922-23 ioolnded Rs. 2 lakbs 
for the payment of the arrear claims. A saving of Bs. 85,000 is 
also anticipated on the cost of marine stores owing to the fall in 
pyices. It is admitted that, until recently, the arrangements for the 
pniehase, issue and control of stores were unsatisfactory and that 
there was a large accumulation of certain classes Of oil and cordage. 
There was no properly trained store officer in charge or any system 
of veri8oation of stocks, and indents were based on the average of 
the- three previous years without regard to the stock on baud. We 
refer to this matter later in dealing with imported stores. 

With regard to coal we are informed that the budget provision 
was based upon the amount to be purchased,, which was considerably 
lam than the amount actually consumed, the difference representing 
a reduction in stocks. Full credit for the coal consumed by the 
troopships, etc., which it is proposed to dispense with, has been 
taken in estimating the savings in respect of these vessels, and some 
allowance mast therefore be made for depletion of stocks. 


17 . MiteeUaneous St. 6,86,000 — 

The analysis of this expenditure is as follows ; — 



1913 14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Medical Stores ••• 

Ittotiiig end towing 

Passage and conveyance 

Repairs to Royal Indian Marine 
▼eassls.at outstations 
Miseellaneons 

Freight 

Rs. 

3,000 

32.000 

31.000 

16.000 
10,000 
14,000 

Rs. 

9,000 

74.000 
. 62,000 

86.000 
l,9d,000 

60,000 

Rs. 

3,000 

54.000 
1.06,000 

1.09.000 

2.64.000 

60.000 

V 

Total 

'Oao 

1,06,000 

4,82,000 

6.86.000 


We dieanaiied in detail tbe ezpenditnre npder this heading with 
the trifi^ nf thit Indian Marine who ihited that the iaipil 

16(4 
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ineratM in tliA expandiitm <» nptln to RojaI Indfati M^ni 
votMit ot OQtetetioDi WM dn« to rteonditiooioc tb« troopan iftor 
tbe war and that a oeniidflrabla Mving might be antfeipated for 
1923*24. Tbe’ expenditure under " Miaeellaneona ” bad been largely 
oyerettimeted and tbe actual expenditure in tbe flrat aix mbntba 
only amounted to Ra. 27.000. We recommend, therefore, that tbe 
total proriaion for miaeellaneona expenditure be reduced from 
Ra. 5.86,000 to Ra. 3.00.000, a aaring of Ra. 2,86,000. 

18 . BeeUfiis an India — 

Ra, 

1913-14. Actual Receipts . . . . 13,43.000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 46,67/>oo 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate. . . . 20,23.000 


The receipts under tbia bead may be sub-divided as follows :*^ 


— 

1913-14* 

1921*22. 

X922-23 

Recoveries from His Majesty's 
Government and from other 
Departments in India in con- 
nection with toe work carried 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

out at the dock]rards, etc. 

9,76,000 

* 3 * 94,000 

9,96,000 

Hire of vessels 

2,46,000 

27,74*000 

3,18.000 

Sale proceeds of stores 

58,000 

4.00,000 

4,00,000 

Miscellaneous 

Recoveries on account of Indian 

41.000 

79.000 

2,87,000 

service family pensions 

22,000 

20,000 

22,000 

Total 

i 3 > 43 ,ooo 

46,67,000 

20,23,000 


It was represented to us that it was dilBealt to frame any reli- 
able estimate of the work which tbe Admiralty require to be carried 
out at Bombpy Itoekyard. The class of ships stationed In tbe East 
Indies varies from time to time and, wbereaa tbe Admiralty fur* 
niabed a statemeut of the sbipa which will re6t in tbe ensuing year, 
it .is not pos^le to estimate beforehand what repairs and alterations 
will be required. All expenditure incurred is recoverable, and, as 
the staff employed at tbe dockyards is regulated to meet tbe current 
requirements, any reduction in receipts will be oftet by dr^tinffd 
expenditure. The receipts from tbe hire of veaaels relate to troop- 
ships and tbe lost of these raeeipta in 1983-24, which trill luault 
from the disposal of the tbtus troopebips, baa already baea tak en 
iato mtniidaration. The faiamliMeone reeeipti comprir roeeverfes 
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trm the supply of coal in the Persian Ooif to vessels of the Boyal 
Navy other than the subsidised ships. 


Expenditure in England. 

£ 

I9i3*i4, Actual Expenditure .. 257,100 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 392,900 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate .. 465,200 

19. This expenditure is subdivided under 
shewn below : — 


Rs. 

;£i— Rs. 15 

38.56.500 

58.93.500 
69,78,000 

nsain heads as 


— 


1913-14 

X92X-22 

1922-33 

Contribution towards 

expenses 

£ 

100,000 

£ 

100,000 

£ 

100.000 

of Imperal Navy 




Royal Indian Marine 

furlough 

10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

pay. 





Stores for India 

* * 

ii 7 i 70 o 

216,000 

194,400 

Coal supplied to subsidised 
vessels and the Royal Navy 
in the Persian Gulf. 



46,000 

Purchase of vessels 

, , 


, , 

51,000 

Sundry items 

• • 

is700 

3.000 

2,500 

Pensions 

• • 

27,700 

43.900 

40,700 

Total 

257,100 

392.900 

465,200 


The first two items in the above table are not susceptible of vt- 
ductiin, except in &o far as the furlough pay will be reduced by the 
reduction in the number of officers employed in the Royal Indian 
Marine. With regard to stores we are informed that, owing to the 
existence of large stocks, the expenditure for the current year bus 
been restricted to £72,600. Particulars of the stock of principal 
commodities on band on the 1st April 1922 and the normal consump- 
tion per annum are given in Appendix B. We understand that until 
recently it has been the practice to maintain 3 years’ reserve stock 
end that it has been decided that in future only 2 years’ supply of 
imported storse, should bo kept in reserve. The total value of 
imported and Indian stores on hand on March 31st, 1922, was 
its. 76|1 1,000, and of the issues during 1921*22, Bs. 39,62,000. 
We consider that the reserve should be restricted to one year’s 
^squirenents and we recommend that the prevision for 1923*24 be 
Uaittd tp £76,000| a redootioo of £119 OW. 
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Coal tupplif to tvhsidiied ^itsith of th$ Moifoi ^aag aod P«rjjdii 
Ovlf.— Although £46,600 wera provided andar thia faaafdiiif ior 
1922 23, tbe. expendiiare is opwaitinsiiad at only £18,000. No 
restriotioD eziets as to the amonot of eoai to be rappliad fraO to 
Royal Navy subsidized vessels, tbe arranKemeut being that ships 
enter tbe Gulf with full bunkers at Admiralty expense and laave 
tbe Gulf with bunkers full at Indian Government expense. It 
appears, however, that , the estimate for 1922-23 was framed on a 
basis far in excess of the actual cposomption during recent years and 
also pre-war years, and we recommend that the estimate for 1923-24 
be limited to.£25,000, a rsduetioo of £21,600. 

Purchcme of wuels, &6lfi00 . — The expenditure under this 
heading was for the purchase of a new station-ship for Aden in 
replacement of the '* Dalhousie ” which has become unservioeaUe. 
No similar provision will be required for 1923-24. 

Sundry item and pensions.— Tho expenditure under these headings 
does not call for any special comment and we make no recommendation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Royal Indian Marine we recom- 
mend that 

(1) the Service be drastically curtailed and reorganised on tbe hnes 

suggested ; 

(2) the D tckyard be worked as a separate entity on a commercial basis ; 

(3) the three troopships. “Dufferin,” ’‘Hirdinge'' and '^Norlh-brook*' 

be laid' up toithwith and placed under care and mamtenance 
parties uiiM sold ; 

(4t uiiiy SUCH vessels w are necessary for the essential duties of the Royal 
Ind Hn Marine and for use as training ships for Indians be retained ; 

(5) the ‘'D»lhousie,*' “Minto,” ‘'Nearefaus/' one patrol boat and four 

trawters be dispensed with unmi diately and the number of mili- 
tary launches and Bombay yard craft be reduced ; 

(6) the cost of maintaining the “Lawrence** be transferred to the 

Political estimates; 

(7) ]the recoveries from Port Trusts, etc., {for Marine Survey work include a 

charge for interest on capital, depreciation and pension allowances : 

(8) the -budget estimate for 1923-1^4 be limited to Rs. 62 lakhs, a 

reduction of Rs. 75 lakhs, including Rs. 4,62,000 transferrs d to 
the Political Estimates, tbe actual saving thus being Rs. 70,38,000. 

MIUTARY WORKS. 

The eatimste for 1922-23 comparea with tim it^oxl expendi* 
tore in 1913-14 and the reviaed eatimate for 102 1-33 ita i^wa 

Nbt Expenditure. 

Ra. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Exit^diture . . 1 , 33 * 06,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised EAUmate .. 5 , 14 , 07,000 

1922 * 23 , Budget Eitfmaiile 4 , 34197*000 
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3. Thii axpenditnre may ba rabdlvidad %■ followi 


Head of Expenditure. 

19x3-14- 

X 92 I- 22 . 

1922-23. 

Nbw buildings and works. 
Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Establishment 

Tools and Plant 

Special Defences 

Rs. ' 

54.40.000 

46.22.000 

9.01.000 

31.60.000 

1.31.000 

2.45.000 

Rs. 

2.61,45,000 

93.83.000 

77.22.000 

86.44.000 
3.91,000 

# • 

Rs. 

2,08,80,000 

9347.000 

82.03.000 

80.05.000 
3,50,000 

• • 

Total Expenditure. . 
Add for mcchange* * at 

Rs. 

Deduct — ^R ecoveries 

x. 44 ' 55 .ooo 

11,49,000 

5,22.85,000 

6,52.000 

15.30,000 

4.67,85,000 

2,42,000 

15 , 30,000 

Net expenditure . . 

1.33.06,000 

5,14,07,000 

4.54.97.000 


We deal with the expenditure under the above headings 
leriatita : — 


New buildings and works. 


Rs. 


igi3>i4 Actual Expenditure . . 54,40,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 2,61,45,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . 2,oS,8o,ooo 


The- grant of Rs. 2,08,80,000 
follows : — 


for 1922-23 was distributed as 


New works 
Works in progress . . 

Special grant for Waziristan ... 

Reserve for unforeseen requirements 
Buildings and works costing up to 
Rs. 10,000 to be alloted by 
General Officers Commanding, Commands 


41.58.000 

83.52.000 
40,00,000 

22.70.000 


21,00,000 


Total 2,08,80,000 


• Bspenditore in England incloded in tbe aboTS stateinent hM 
at Be. I0=di. We haw not been able to obtain information 

espendltufe is distribnted oter tbe-varions beadingsand it has tbew We 

as ce wa rjr to make a lamp addition Npresentina the different betwemi the rnp 
^aivaleat of the atarliag expen^itore at Bs, 10«<1 and at Rs, lo***. 
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S. JVmp mrkt and works t» pngreu.^yft^ h»ve been rapped 
iritb fbe following list of Major Works said to be needed to 
complete tbe eonstraotional programme of the Army 


• 

Description of works- 


Estimated 
cost of 
proposals. 

Sanctioned by 
the Govern* 
ment of India. 

New Cantonments 


Rs. (in Thousands) 
2,12,00 32,00 

Officers’ quarters 

... 

1,12,00 

e«a 

Accommodation for British troops 

• •a 

2,99,00 

2,99,00 

Accommodation for Indian troops 

• •• 

4,50,00 

4,60,00 

Offices for Northern and Western Com- 
nstids ••• ••• *** 

76,00 


Offices and quarters for clerks 

• •• 

62,00 

1.46.00 

1.79.00 

• •• 

Hospitals for British troops 

• •• 

• •• 

Hospitals for Indian troops 

• •• 

• •• 

Boyal Air Force 

• •• 

61,00 

61,00 

Ordnance factories and depots 

• as 

3,16,00 

ese 

Training and educational 

ee* 

1,70,00 

• •• 

Water supplies ••• 

• •t 

1,60,00 

e«« 

Drainage and sanitation — 

• •• 

48,00 

a •• 

Electrical installations — 

• •• 

1.61,00 

17,o6 

aaa 

Koads in cantonments ... 


aaa 

Frontier roads 

• •• 

3,84,00 

aaa 

Railways — ••• 

• •• 

76,0b 

aat 

Various auxiliary and other services 
and miscellaneous 

3,83,00 

88,00 

Total 

• •• 

33,00,00,000 

9,30,00,000 


We are informed that the above list is based upon information 
ooUectsd about a year ago, that many of tbe projects included in it 
have not been carefully investigated, and that there is no doubt 
that ill certain cases redactions conld be made. We have not exa- 
mined tbe individual items in detail as wo are strongly of the 
opinion that, in tbe present financial situation, the execution of a 
programme of this magnitude is wholly out of tbe question. More- 
over conditions are changing and we think that it serves no useful 
poirpose to lay down in advance a programme which there can be no 
expectation of carrying out in any reasonable period. 

We understaod that when tbe full amount of tbe allotment 
•atboriscd for a parUcular work is not required for the purpose, it 
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ii tiM prMiifla to obtain panetion from tbi Knanoe DapartmoBt for 
Iba napprbpriaiion of tbe fond* for other worka for wbfoh no 
proeision bad been made in tbe bodftet. Provided tbe Government 
baa aanotioned a large programme of worka and fioaneial eonditfona 
admit of tbia programme being carried ont. tbia maj be a anitable 
arrangement. We are of opinion, however, that tbe reappropriation 
of fonda aboold be limited to worka inoloded in the aanotioned 
programme and that the Finance Department aboold oonaider earn* 
folly in each oaae before aanotioning reappropriation whetber the 
aurrender of aavinga ia joatified by tbe financial aitoation. 

4. 'The largeat item in the programme ia that of Ra. 4l ewie a 
for accommodation for Indian troopa and followert, inclodiog Be.4 
erorea for tbe reconatrootion and improvement of linea for Indian 
troopa. Formerly Indian troopa oonatmcted and maintained tbefr 
own linea, regimenta receiving an annoal hatting grant for the 
porpoae. All theae linea fell into a atate of diarepair daring the war, 
and it waa decided that they aboold be taken over by Government 
and reconatrocted. Tbia prooeaa of reeonatroetion ia proceeding, 
bat there atill remaina a large nomber of linea reqoiring conatmetion, 
many of which are in a very onaatiafaetory eondit-'>n. We are infonned 
that tbe figore of Ra. 4 erorea mentioned above doea not cover the 
complete coat of tbia meaanre, and have been aopplied with tbe following 
fignrea abowing the programme to which it ia deaired to work ’ 

Ra. Ba.‘ 


Expenditore to end of 19S2-23 

Balance required to complete linea in band 72,00,000 

Expenditore neoeaaary on linea 

requiring urgent reeonatroetion 2,53,00,000 
,, reeonatroetion within 6 yeara 1,69.00,000 
„ „ 10 yeara 1,40,00,000 

Improvementa and aopplementary itema 
aneh aa aeboola, offieea, etc, 
exeinded from preceding 
eatimafoa 


1,71,00,000 


6,24,00,000 


1,70.00,000 


Total 9,66,00,000 

We are of opinion that, in view of the enormooa outlay invrivjwl, 
the udude arrangementa for aeeommodating both BntfM and Indian 
fcfoopa aboold be reviewed, and that it aboold be wnai^^ whetber 
it will bb poaaiUe in aome eaaea to aocomino&te tiie «oopa in 
ixiating boRoeka, aome of which will fall vacant if 
rton figiidiiit a rednoHoti of troops !• aaoaptw, and fo olMr 
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dU «itM^ «1 mmiM aot bt Mvarted to, aotil tlM iatoto 
of tbi tf itor otfongthctf ooiti hove beoo defiiiltolp 

dMfdad. 

6. Wo hove etomioed in detoil the oonttraotioool programne 
foe 19^3*33 and dove osoeetolned that, if no farther new works ote 
ooeiaieQOBd and. if wprdle fo progreu are stopped or postponed where- 
ever this eon not be done without eaorifioiag the valne of the wotks 
i^ody ootopleted or without Involving payment of compensation to 
oontraotMs (» loss of stores, the total expenditure on works in 1938- 
34 obuld be limited to approximately Bs. 40 lakhs. We recommend 
that t^ whole programme of Military Works requirements be 
exupined nnd curtailed on the basis that the total provision for new 
works and works in progress, apart from the requirements of the 
Boyd Air Force and any epeOial measures rendered necessary by the 
miKtary situation, should be reduced by Rs. 20,00,000. 

6. jttmw for unforosron requirements. Its. SS,70,000. — Thir 
reserve is mainly distributed to Commands, to provide fun^s foe 
eompleting small mijor works in progress from the preeediog year, 
end for finanoing small new suijof works the need for which cannot 
be loreceen, Coibmanda being given a frep' hand in the utilisation of 
these funds. We consider that, in present dnancial conditions, no 
inidw works'should be embarked on without examinatioo at head- 
quarters, and. we recommend that the annual provision should be 
reduced to Bs. 16,00,000, a saving of Bs. 6,70.000. 

7. Besirve for huMinge and works costing up to Be. 10,000-^ 
Bs. 91,00,000.— ^This reserve is similarly distributed for the moet 
part to Commands, and we recommend that the amount of this 
grant should be limited to Rs. 16,00,000, a saving of Bs. 5 lakhs. 

Bkpaibs. 

Rsr (in thousands) 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 46,22 

1921- 23, Revised Estimate — 93,83 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — 93,47 

8. Owing to a change in dassifieation the figures for the three 
years cited are not strictly comparable. The provision of Rs. 
93,47,000 in 1932*23 was distributed os follows 

Bs. (in thousands) 

Buildings ••• s*s ••• 64,47 

&Mds in cantoninents ... i.. 11,00 

Beida outride eantonttuiiElts 
(asainly ftontier roads) see Oaa 18,00 

JmT 


Total 
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9. Btptan to BiMinsn.— It ii doabtfol * whether Mf lerfe 
liTiog ie poaeible io reipaot of the expenditare ootheiepeinof 
•xietioic httildiogt, hot if the reoommf udatiooa which we here made 
elsewhere era adopted there shoold ba a material redoetioa io the 
•eoomodation required for traopa and stores. It has also been 
brought to oar notice that many vacant buildings are maintained. 
We reeommtnd that the possibility he explored of effecting economies 
io new eonstraction by the utilisadon of each baildings for military 
parposes and that steps should be taken to dispose of all baildi«>gs 
which cannot ba so utilised. Some redaction under this head should 
also he possible as a result of the fall in prices of materials and wo 
recommend that the provision should be limited to Rs. 65,00.000 
saving Rs. 9,47,000. 

10. Bepiirs to roidr— We are informed chat the question of 
retransferring certain frontier roads to the civil authorities is under 
discussion, and we are of the opinion that the decision under this head 
should be expedited. If our recommendation with regard to the 
construe' ion of a light railwiy from Hindubagh to Fort Sandeman be 
adopted, there should be a considerable saving in the expenditare on 
the Harnai-Loralai road. We therefore consider that the total provi. 
sion for roads should be reduced to Rs 27 lakhs, saving Rs. 2 lakhs. 


Miscellaneous. 


Re. 


iQi 1 Actual Expenditure .. •» 9 »oi,ooo 

JQ2 1*22, Revised Estimate .. .. jj, 22,000 

1922*23. Budget Estimate • . • • 82,03.000 

11. The items included under this head are the following : — 

Rs. 


Maintenance and working expenses of water* 

supply •• •• , , " 

Maintenance and working expenses for elec- 
trical installations • • ' . 

Maintenance and working expenses for ice 
plants • • * * 

Furniture purchased and repairs 

Reserve for misedtoneous obligatory charges 

Care of vacant buildings 

Rents .. •• *• ** 

Taxes 

Compensation for quarters 
Pa y ments for railway siding, etc. 
Miscellaneous 


24.66.000 

18.49.000 


2.60.000 

13.81.000 

5.34.000 

1.97.000 

3.21.000 

2.90.000 

2.01.000 

2.72.000 

4.32.000 


Total 82,03,000 


17 
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'niA WftteT'Mipply and eleetrioal initallationt and iaa i^anta an of 
valna in naintiaining the baaltb of tbe troopa. Partioalan. of tbe 
oapitel eoafe of tbeaa instaUatioua and ol tbeir working reanlta in 

192 )- 23 argntoot below i j* - 

Total uinual eoat inchiaiiig 
Capital ooat c^erhoad chargaa. 


Water^opply 
kleettical instailations 
Ice plants 


Ra. 

4848.000 

86.97.000 
8.59,000 


Rs> 

1344,804 

ici97*5*6 

3,26,000 


We are informed that tbe total expeoditnn proposed 
192 S -34 on tbe items inoluded under tbe bead ' Miacoilaneous 
Ba 78 , 78 , 000 . a saving of Ba. 8 , 26 , 000 . 


for 

ia 


ESTABLlSBtfBNTg. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. . . 31,16,000 

I92i*23|, Revised Estimate .. .. 86^<i4,ooo 

1922*23, Budget Estimate . . . . 80,05,000 

12 . Tbe establiabment maintained in 1913-14 and 1922*23 ia 
aiialyaed in tbe following table : — 



1 

1 

19*3-14 1 

1922-23 


No. of 
officers on 
Establish* 
ment. 

■1 

No. of 
officers on 
Establish* 
ment. 

Cost of 
Establish 
ment. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Director, Military 





Works.. 

7 

*43,7x5 

9 

4,72,900 

Four Chief Engineers, ^ 




Commands 

• as* 

• e • • 

22 

7,96,908 

Commanding Royal 
Engineers, Districts 
(9 in 1913*14, 8 in 


1 




1933*23) 

Bxectitive Establish* 

II 

3.55.898 

30 

6.51.106 

inmits . . 

127 

35.x6.387 

177 

60,84,086 

Total 

145 

31,16,000 

2I8* 

80.05,009 


in^lpding certain ciyiliao Engineers. 
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Tb6 IwgA ioorsaM in the number of ('ffieera emplojred end in 
the eoet of eBtsbliebmenfs appears to be doe to two main eaoses, 
firstlji the employment of additional officers in order to form a war 
reserve, and secondly, the introduction of the four-command »yB<em. 
Under the present system 8 Commanding Royal Engineers and their 
establishments now cost Rs 8,61,106 compart d with Rs. 3,65,898 
for 9 Commanding Royal Engineers in 1913-14. Nevertheless, the 
superior establishments have increased even more markedly in 
number and cost from 7 officers costing with their establisbmenti 
Rs. 2.43,716 to 31 officers costing with their establishments 
Rs. 12,79,808 at the present time. We cannot find that any 
substantial measures of decentralization have accompanied this 
increase. Simultaneously, the proportion borne by the cost of the 
direction as a whole to the cost of the executive has increased from 
about 24 per cent, in 1913-14 to 31 per cent, in 1922-23. The total 
cost of establishment amounts to about 21 per cent, on the expen- 
diture on works. We see no justification for the present number of 
officers employed and consider that the staff should be progressively 
reduced approximately to the pre-war cadre,- the grant for establish- 
meat in 1923-24 being fixed at Rs. 76,06.000 a saving of Rs. 5 
lakhs and that further savings should be effpoted thereafter. The 
Commander-in-Chief is prepared to agree to the cstablisbment being 
reduced by Rs. 6 lakhs in 1923-24 and by a further Rs. 6 lakhs in 
1924-26 provided the improvement in payment of Royal Engineer 
Officers recommended by the Government of India is agreed to. He 
states that, unless this is done, it will not be possible to get efficient 
officers and thereby to reduce establishment. 

18. We consider that further economirs in establishment and 
the cost of works could be effected by an extension of the system of 
giving out new works or extensive repairs on lump sum contracts. 
We are informed that it is the practice to call for tenders and to 
give out work on contract, wherever possible, but that lump sum 
contracts for complete works cannot bo made where imported 
materials has to be used, as it is laid down by role that such material 
must be obtained, with certain exceptions, through the High Cooh 
missioner for India. If this is correct, we recommend that rnch 
amendments be made in the rules as may be necessary to give 

effect to this proposal. .... 

14, Wo have been informed that, owing to the fact that the 
funds allotted in a particular year lapse at the end of the year if 
unspent, there is always a rush of expenditure at the end of the year 
in (Kcder to avoid lapses, and that wasteful expenditure fwquenUy 
occurs in consequence. We think tb»t some system to obviate twe 
weete ebonld be immediately iotrodoeed. 



460 


fettORT Ot 
Tools and Plant. 


[DtLBt 


Rs. 

i9i3*X4< Actual Expenditure .. .. 1,31,000 

1021-22, Revised Estimate .. .. 3,91.000 

1922*23, Budget Estimate .. .. 3,50.000 

15. This expenditure is fixed on a percentage basis and will 
automatically be reduced as a result of the fall in prices and tbe pro- 
posed restriction in the total expenditure. We recommend that 
tbe provision under this bead should be limited to Bs. 3,00,000 
saving Bs. 60,000. 


Rbcovbries. 

Rs. 

1913-14 Actuals .. .. .. 11,49,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. .. 15,30,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . . . 15,30,000 

16. The recoveries expected in 1922-23 may be analysed as 
follows. 

Rs. 

Rent of Buildings . . . . . . 9,52,700 

Recoveries on account of water-supply . . 2,02,850 

Recoveries on account of electric current . . 1,25,950 

Miscellaneous items .. .. .. 2,48,500 


Total . . 15,30,000 


We understand that the rate of'interest on capital, adopted in 
estimating rentals for Military Works quarters, varies according to 
tbe- date of construction and that this practice has led to numerous 
anomalies. We recommend that rent should bo charged in tbe case 
of all new occupants with reference to tbe present rate of interest, 
irrespective of tbe date of construction, but subject to the usual 
maziinom of 1 0 per cent of pay, thereby 8< curing some additional 
tevenue. 

StOBiB. 

17 Tbe lotlowing eteteiDent »nip»erises tbe inforiBBliOil 
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ioiiplied to ns with regard to tbe holdings of mobilisation and other 
stores : — 



Mobilisa- 
tion Stores 

Ordinary Stored 


1921-22. 

Actuals. 

1921-22. 

Actuals. 

1922-23. 

Estimate, 

Stock at beginning of year . . 
Purchases 

Rs. 

94,30.000 
11.76 000 

Rs; 

38.63.000 

57.08.000 

Rs. 

35.41.000 

43.26.000 

Total . . 

1,06,06,000 

95,71,000 

78,67,000 

Issues. . 

Stock sold or otherwise 
disposed of 

Stock on hand at end of year , 

15 18.000 

3,19.000 

87,69,000 

58,30,000 

2.00.000 

35,4i.coo 

46.60.000 

99.000 

31.08.000 

Total . . 

1,06,06,000 


78,67,000 


Tbe above figures do not include stores purchased and charged 
direct to works. In the light of tbe information supplied tt ns. we 
consider that a reduction of Rs. 10 lakhs should be effected in the 
total purchases of stores in 1923 24 oouipared with the expenditure 
in 1922 23. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expenditure of tbe Mil lary Works Deparlnent 
we recommend that 

(1) ike constructional programme of the Army already sanctioned by 
the Government of India be reviewed;; 

(2) re-appropriation of funds be prohibited except for wciks In- 
cluded in the sanctioned prcgrrinme when the 

should be subject to the surrender of savir-gs beirg justwea 
by the financial aitnation ; and 

(3) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be I'lnlted to Rs. 3.78.05,090 
(net), a reduction of Rs, 76.92.000 Ir-clnding R«. 10.M.0<M) 
transferred to the Royal Air Force, or a net ssvrrg of 

Rt. .66,92*00a 


26a 
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KBPOta OF THE 

MILITARY SERVICES. 

Gbnebal oomolusioks to Part I. 

We oannOt eondode oor report on the Military serTioes without 
eeyiog that Hie Eanelleooy the Commander io'Cbief and the Army 
Department have diaplayed a , whole>heartod diapoaition to reduee 
adlitaiy expenditure, always bearing in mind the importanee of 
maiataining the effioieney and molulity of the foroea tat looteetiOn 
against outside aggreasion and internal disorder, and we desire to 
extend to them our grateful thanlcs for the Assistance they hare 
rendered. 

3. As we stated in our introductory remarks, although the 
budget estimate for the Military servioea in 1922-23 was Rs. 
67,75,26,000 the full expenditure required during that year would, 
fiut for certain fortuitous oiroumatances, have amounted to Rs. 
71,37,82,000. The gross reductions which we have indicated amount 
to Rs. 13,95,62,000 but additional provisions of Rs. 23 00,000 for 
practice ammunition, and Rs. 9,76,000 for gratuities to demobilised 
officers are required for 1923 24. If oor recommeodations are accepted, 
and, if they could all be brought into effect at once, the military 
budget for 1923 24 could be reduced to Rs. 57,75,05,000 but we 
recognise that it will take some time for the whole of these savings to 
materialise. The more quickly the reductions of troops are brought 
about the nearer will the actual expenditure approach this figure. 
The Finance Department in framing their estimates will require 
to make an ailowsnce for terminal charges aud for the expenditure 
which must necessarily be incurred during the period required to give 
full effect to the changes which we recommend. We are not in pos* 
session of the data necessary for framing such an estimate.. 

3. The reduction which we have indicated of Rs. 13,95,62,000 
includes approximately orores for reductions in stocks which do 
not of course represent a recurring saving. These reductions however 
should ultimately lead to a substantial recurring economy by curtail- 
ing the establishments engaged on the maintenance of stores, by 
minimising loss from deterioration, by reducing expenditure on hire 
of ground and hire or constructioo of buildings, to say nothing of 
tbe Ices to India which is involved by the enormous amount of 
Ca|iital at present locked up in stocks. Further we are informed 
in the near future there will be large automatic savings by the 
liquidation of various liabilities arising out of the war j for example, 
gratuities to demobilixed officers, India’s share of which in 1923-24 
is estimated at £416,000. We, therefore, believe that the adoption 
fli (Hir ncomnaodAtiops Fill tnable the esUmatM in labMqtteiit 
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fW to be redneed to eboat Be. 67 eroree frreipaetife d eoy Meioge 
doe to iortber eoonomiee or falling prlem. 

4 . The above eoggeeted redoetione ha^e bean agreed to 
generally by the Oommaoder-in-Ohief. bnt in a great adminietration 
each as the Army in India, of wbioh he ie the reaponaible head, we 
reeogniie that, in working them oat and in giving praetioal effeet to 
them, be may find it deairable to mi^e aome minor modifieatiraa. 
There may result greater expenditure under one head and redneed 
expenditure under another, bnt, so long as the increase involved la 
ipore than oounterbalauoed by the redootion, we eonaider that the 
actual working ont of details should be left in his hands. 

5, We do not, however, eonaider that the Government of 
India should be satisfied with a military budget of Rs. 67 emres, 
and we recommend that a oiose watch be kept on the details of 
military expenditure with the object of bringing about a progressive 
reduction in the future. Should a farther fall in prices take plaee 
we consider that it may bi» possible, after a few years, to reduce the 
military budget to a sum not exceeding Rs. 60 crorea, although the 
Commander in-Chief does not lubsoribe to this opinion. Even this 
is more, in our opinion, than the tax payer in India should be called 
uDon to pay, and, though revenue may increase throi^b a revival 
of trade, there would, we think, still be no justification for 
keeping a strict eye on military expenditure with a view to Its 

further reduction. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the MilHaiy Services, we reecnunenA 

*****”(1) the total net budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Ra S7.7S .00.000 
aubiect to such addition as may be necessary on 
of the delay which must ensue in carrymg out the proposed 

changes; and .... 

Mibtary Expenditure after a few years be brought down to a 
sum not exceeding Rs. 50 crores. 


( 2 ) 



PART II. 

RAILWAY EXPEMDITURE 


Tht MlinMlie for 19S2«28 eomparei with (b« ravUed aatimata 
for 1921*82 and the aetaal rroeiptsa and expeoditare in 19l3«Uara 
M followi 



Gross 

Gross 

Net 


receipts. 

expenditure. 

receipts. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1918-14, Aetaals ... 

66,44,65,000 

49,26,19,000 

7,18,46,000 

1921-98, Berised Bstimate 

82,06,70,000 

91,82,12,000 

f-9.26,42,000 

1922-88, Bndgst Bstinate 

99,76,68,000 

94,72,09,000 

6,04,69,000 


Capital Expbmditurc. 

2. Capita fsptndtd.— The total capital expended on State- 
owned railway! in India up to the Slat March 1922, inolnding 
the liability incurred on the purchase of lines, amounted to 
Be. 8,46.07,00,000. an increase of Rs. 98,84,00,000 since the Slst 
March 1914. We hare been supplied with the following analysis 
of the expenditure 
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Tbs totfti capital expended ii ezolaaiTe of the ooat of land givan 
free to tbe railwaya as no partioalars are arailable of tbia ezpenditnm. 
Tbe total eapital at eharge baa iooreaaad from Be. 6, 23^88, 00,000 
on the Slat Marob 1914 to Rs. 6,06,00.00,000 on tbe Slat Mareb 
1932 an iooreaae of Ba. 82, 00,00,000. 

3. Pngrammi of futun eapUal wpvnditure —The Legialativo 
Aasembly baa authorised the expenditure of a farther Bi. 150 
ororas on the rehabilitation of tbe rail«rays during tbe 6 years ending 
1926-27. We are informed that this suai his baen allocated 
approximately as folloira 


— 

1 

1922-23 

(Budget}. 

1923-24. 

Future 

years. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


erores. 

erores. 

erores. 

Improvements to existing lines 
and works 

a 

14*69 

14*84 

42*64 

Additional lines and works ... 

206 

2*81 

aee 

Additional Rolling Stock 

12*40 

12*36 

40*00 

Reserve, etc, 

i 

*96 

ea« 

7*46 

1 

Total 

i 

1 

3000 

80*00 

90*00 


We understand that, aUbongb Ba 30 erores were provided for 
1923-83, the actual expenditure is not likely to exceed Bsi 22 
crorea owing to the delay In obtaining material, etc. We deid later 
tritb the proposed eapital prognmine. 
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Fimamoial Results. 


4. FinameUA muits m 19St-~SS . — We have beau forniahed by 
the Apoountaot-Oeneral, Bailwaya, with the following analyaii of the 
groat reoeipta aiid expenditure • 



1918*14 

Actnaia. 

1921*32 

1933*38 

112^*28 

— 

Bariaed 

Badget 

Rt'fised 


cbtlaate. 

eatinate. 

Mtfaaata. 


Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Gross Traffic Beedpta ... 
Satioidiaed Oompantes— 

56,80,68.000 

81,82.29.000 

99,67,26,000 

93,07^8, COO 

Oovemment share of 



19,42,000 


snrplns profits, etc. 

13,97,000 

£4,41,000 

25,97,000 

TcTAL Bacairra ... 

56,44.66,000 

82,06,70,000 

99,76,68,000 

92,88,38,000 

Working expenses 

29,86,0^000 

66.83,68,000 

67,99,00,000 

66,88,88.000 

Bnrplns prolits paid to 
Ompanies 

Interest on debt 

66,18,000 

10,96,47,000 

1,04.09,000 

16,8.V',000 

60,00,000 

16,77,96,000 

68 07.040 
17.08.62,000 

Annuities in purchase 
ofBailwajs 

Sinking Fond 

Interest on Capital 

6,06,94,000 

28,76,000 

1 

5,03,66,000 

46,11,000 

6,08,68,000 

46.81,0o0 

6,08,68,000 

46,11,000 

eontributtfd by Com- 
psuie: ... 

Subsidised Companies ... 

2,92,80.000 

8,28,76,000 

•8,86,10.000 

8,82,04,000 

7,89,000 

7.41,000 

19,88,000 

10,80,000 

M isoellaneous Bsil way 
Expenditure 

.-6,88,000 

29,19,000 

29,77,000 

8460,000 

TOTAL EXPBXDITUKB 
Net Receipts ... 

49,26,19,000 
7,18,46,000 . 

91,82.12.000 

-9,26.43,000 

94,73.09,000 
6,04.69 000 

98.83,62.000 

-1,49,89.000 


We are informed that the eatimated reoeipta for 1922*2.3 are 
dot now likely to be realiaed. When the eatimate waa framed it 
waa anticipated that there would be a aubalantial increase in i raffle 
wbiob in 1921*22 bad been adversely affected by prolonged atrikea 
t)n the Aaaam Bengal and Eaat Indian Bailwaya. An additional 
revenue of Be. 640,00,000 wrv expected from increased freight 
ehargee impoeed to yield the aame revenue aa bad previonsly been 
obtained from the eoreharge aboliehed on the let April 1922 and a 
further revenue of at least Ba 6,00.00,000 from an enhaneement ia 
The total eitlaiated inereaae in gteaa reoeipta for 

* faereaea 4ac to biyher fate of latenat on icaewM debMtnna, 







aCi kEPCkT OF THk (dbiHi- 

1922-2S eotapared witb 1921-22 vaa Ba. 17, 76, 00, COO. Traffia 
bowityar, baa oot deTaloprd to the axteiit aitticipatrd ard, altboogb 
tbara baa baan aome improTment in Ibe reeripta Iron eoaebing 
triffio, tbe saaeipta from gooda traffie bare deolined witb tb« raiuU 
tbait tbe lataat aatimata qi groea raoaipfa for 1922-2S ia only Ra. 92 
arorea, a deereaaa of Ba 7t eroraa eompared witb tbe budget eitimate. 
Workioir axpanaaa for tba eorreot year are now eatimated at 
Ra. 66,88,66,000, a deereaaa of Ba. 1,15,16,000 compared with tba 
budget aatimata, and it ia probable that, inataad of tbe Central 
GoTemment reoeiving a aurplua of Ba. 6,04,69,000 in tbe ourrent 
year, there will be a deficit of Ra. 1,49,39,000. 

6. Jtatum to Stato on eofital outlay . — We are of opinion that the 
eonntry cannot afford to aubaidiae tbe railwaya and that atepa abould 
be taken to curtail working expenaea aa naeeaaary in order to enaure 
that not only will tbe railwaya aa a whole be on n aelf-aupporting 
baaia, but that an adequate return abould be obtained for tbe large 
eaj^tal expenditure which baa been incurred by tbe State. We 
conaidar that, with eeonomie working, ic abould be poaaible for 
tbe railwaya in India to earn auffioient net reeeipta to yield an 
arerage return of at leaat 6i par cent on the total capital at charge. 
Tbe aTerage ceturn the State daring tbe 3 yeara prior to the war 
waa 6 per cent,, and, in view of tbe fact that large amountaof 
additional eapitd are being raiaed at 6 per cent or over,' we think a 
return of 6i per cent cannot be regarded ai cxceaaive. 

A return of 6i per cent on tbe total capital at charge in 
^92S-28; after allowing for all intereat annuity and ainking fund 
paymenta, would yield roughly Ba 8*6 erorea to tbe Central revenuea. 
We are informed that, in deciding upon tbq amount of the Central 
GovemmentV deficit which would have to be made good initially 
by ^ntfibnUona from tbe provineca, Lord Meaton’a Committee 
aaaumed that the Central Oovernmeut would derive a net annual 
revenpe of no leaa than Ba. lOf erorea from the Railwaya. It ia 
evidei^t, therefore, that tbe failure of tbe railwaya to yield an 
econot^ie return on tbe cepital inveated by the State ia one of >be 
main flmtc^a reaponaible for tbe preeent financial difficultiea of the 
Central . Government. A return of 6i per cent would not merely 
go far towarda bringing tbe deficit of the Central Government, but 
abould, with the economiea which we recommend in tbe eaae of 
other Departmenta, make it potdble to give much-necided relief to 
the Provincea by a aubatantial reduction in the amounb of their 
eontributiona. 

6. Pmuton for ontim of mainUnom^and rentml— Wo reeog* 
nice, however, that during ^e period of the war adequate proviaion 
tree not made for tbe aainteouoe and renewele of peraencnt way 
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•ad railing atook, and that:, had aiiob proTision bean made, it would 
probably bare been neeeaaary to increase rates and iares at an earlier 
date to meet tbe eubaneed costs of labour and materials. In Great 
Britain a similar sta^e of affairs existed during tbe period the rail* 
ways were under control of Govern.ment. Tbe taz>payer reeeiTed 
the benefit of tbe excess receipts earned by the railways due to the 
postponement of repairs and renewals consequent upon the war boit 
eventually tbe railways were given a lump sum grant to enable them 
to overtake all arrears. In India also the tsx-payer received the 
benefit of the increased earnings consequent upon tbe postponement 
of repairs and renewals, but as pointed out by tbe Aeworth 
Committee, no provision has been made to enable these arrears to be 
overtaken. The provision of Bs. 1 60 erores to be spent in 6 years 
on tbe rehabilitation of tbe railways does not assist matters. This 
money can be utilised only for new works or to pay tbe cost of 
improvements carried out in connection with renewals. It cannot 
be expended on repairs or for overtaking arrears of renewals, the 
cost of which is borne entirely by tbe working expenses. 

We are informed that the expenditure necessary to overtake 
arrears of maintenanoe and renewals on all railways is estimated at 
Ks. 18 erores, which is equivalent to roughly two years’ provision for- 
renewals. In view of the present finan^al circumstances and the 
large capital expenditure whioh is now being incurred on ^proving 
tbe railways we consider that tbe overtaking of these arrears might 
well be postponed on railways not able to earn sufficient receipts to 
pay interest and sinking fond charg^j. It has been represented to 
ns that tbe postponement of expenditure on overtaking arrears will 
necessitate some reduction in capital expenditure. We revert to 
this matter in dealing with the capital programme, but, in our 
opinion, all that is involved is a re-aliooation of capital expenditure. 
Tbe real question to be decided is whether, when oapital is so 
urgently required by some railways for remunerative purposes, tbe 
country can afford to borrow large sums of money at tbe present high 
rates for expenditure on railways which are not only unable to earn 
6 per cent on their present capit^ but which have to be sub^dised 
by the general tax payer. We consider that further expenditure on 
such railway can only be justified it can be satisfactorily demon* 
strated that this expenditure will increase tbe net earnings of the 
railway sufficiently to cover the additional interest involved. 

in this eonneotion we quote, from tbe Administration Report on 
Indian Railways in 1922*23, the following remarks relating to ex* 
penditure on new oonstroetion tr- 

" It may be argued that Government must take account of the 
iodireet benefits apart from the direct retorn In tbe shape of sorplva 
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0aniiDgi> DoabtleM tbit ii tone ; bot Goferameot reeonreee ai^l* 

for direct eonettoetion Me et pretest very limited. Mosey ie 
ea^escire esd only in exeeptionel eaeoe ie it jostifieUe to 
niee money at 6 per eest or to giro eomeposdiog goarsnteee 
to private * enterp^ for tlm oosetmotios of Usee wbieb 
do sot offer eosm reasosable proepeet of a oMreepmidiog 
re^rn.*' 

We are in entire agreenwnt with the prinei|de above stated 
which aret in .oor opinion, equally apidieable to ezpenditoxe on open 
line worl^ aldiongh they do sot appew to bi^e been aiqdied in 
aetmd pmetiee. 

7. The Aewmib Oommittee observed that the money nnepent 
on maintenanee and iMiewals doring the wm ehcmld have been eiurri* 
ed to a reserve to be mwnt when materiids were again available. We 
entirely agree with this view ud are oi opinion that it should be 
laid down that each railway should make adequate provision every 
year for the maintenance and renewal of its permanent way end 
rolling stock. The funds so ear*marked should be debited to working 
expenses and carried to a suspense account which could be drawn on 
as necessary to meet current requirements, any unspent balance being 
earned forward from year to year. Unless some such arrangements 
are adopted and strictly adhered to, it will not, in our opinion, 
be possible to say whether the railways are earning an adequate 
return on the capital outlie and there will be no effective obeck 
on ordinary working expenditure. 

It is necessary, however, to make special provision to overtake 
the present arrears, as no funds are available in suspense accounts. 
It is, in our opinion, not prab..jable to make any general increase 
in rates and fmes without adversely affecting the trade of the 
eountry. We consider that the best course win be that each 
railway should credit a suspense account with a portion of any 
surplus funds available, after payment of interest and sinking 
fund obaiies, for the specific purpose of overtaking arrears of 
renewals. ^Tbis proviskm should, we think, not exceed the average 
annual amounts whieb would be necessary to overtake the 
arrears in five years. The overtaking of arrears op unremunera* 
tive ndlways must necessarily wait until the financial position 
im^ves. 

8. BtsvMi for tad s s i d iial r' tlicays.— The following statement, 

eomiuled at o’>f request ^ tiw Aeeountant-Qeueral, Bailwaye, shows 
for the ten prineipid rsttuuya, with totals fm all £^a railwior* 
fimmciid rsseits working: in 191M4 and the latest 

•etimate Us aid the furefiodtiarf estioMto for 1993 
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*9.93.00 2,89.70 1.69.15 *.20.55 6o 64,47 56,08 

23,17,74 4,5J.63 3.4^.*** **7.45 5’* 67,09 29,76 

25.17.96 5*12,75 3.7**84 1,40,91 5*6 97*75 43*66 

26.87.96 5,50,10 3.79.06 1,77,04 6-6 1,07,48 ^,56 
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Tldi ifaom k1i«k the oolf BeUwi^i wlme fineoeid molte 
■re better io 19S3 S8 then in 1918-14 ere the Beogd Negpar, the 
MedM Bid Soatiiern Bfeherette end the Barme Reilweyi. The 
nttiieye dNnrinf the* iroret reealtv reletively to 1918-14 ere the 
North Weitera». the SMtero Bhngel end the' Oadh end Bohilkheod. 

9« il naunery oi the net iwofit or loee to eeotrel reTenoee 
from ^e imfiyidael Reilireyi in 1918-14 end 1923-88 ee follows : — 


ReBwny. 

r'Ront OR Z<oss TO Central 
Revenues. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

19 * 3 - 14 - 

1922-23. 

WosKEP nr State. 

Rk 

Ra. 

Rs. 

North Western 

•P 50.22,000 

“•2,53 98,000 

1 — ^3,04,20,000 

Ondh and Rchilkband . 

+ 35.82.000 

—24,72,000 

—60,54,000 

Eastern Bengal 

^46,48.000 

—61,95,000 

—1.08,43,000 

Worked by Companies 




Bengal-Nagpnr 

-i- 77.25.000 

+ 77.94.000 

4. 69,000 

Great Indian Peninsula 

•{■88,000 

— 89,40,000 

. —90.28.000 

East Indian 

Bombay, Baroda and 

-{•*.38,04,000 

+ 45.47.000 

— *.92,57,000 

Cmit^ fbdia 

Madras and Southern 

+ *.61,20,000 

+ 86,50,000 

—74,70.000 

Mahratta 

— *5,88,000 

— 3.4 *.000 

+ 12,47,000 

South Indian 

+ 56,08,000 

+43.16.000 

— 12,92,000 

Burma 

+ 38,26,000 

+68,62,000 

+ 30,36,000 

Other railways 

+ 17,52,00c 

1 — *0.12.000 

— 23,72,000 

Unallocated items 

• e 

— 8.17,000 

— 8,17,000 

TOTAt. , . 

im 

f — 1.30.06,000 

— 8 . 35 . 93 .O 0 O 


Working Expenses. 

W; . proceed to stete* whet e deteiisd ezeminetion of 

the position bes disetosedr end to meke oor reeomnendations. We 
reeofnise thet^ in dn^g with the woiking expenses of the reilwsys, 
it ieneeessery to pnoeed on somewhel diflbrent Ifnee to thoee edopt- 
fd bjr ns in the m9 nl non-e^nmereleJ deportEwnts, ilnee the 
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•aifwditon nqoiitd it hrgAlj dtperdfnt on tbo volomr el trafts 
httidled, nsd ioonaMd expenditon woold coVifrqntnily be fwtiM 
il neontetp to Mean additionl receipts. Oor obMreetiws voati 
tbiiefoie. be qualified bf the enderljing prit eipk that tbe rektiea 
of fracldiig ezpeniee to reTenoe ebdold be so adjusted as to pto^ 
lor aa adequate retora on the eapital invested. 

Tbe bodget estiniate for workiog Mcpenses in 198S>8S eosspaiie 
as ftdlows with tbe revised estiinate for 1981>88 and tbe setnal 
expenditore In 1918*14. 

Rs. 

19X3*^4* Aetna! Esq^itun 29,35.02.000 

X92S-22. Revised Estimate . . 65,82.53.000 

1922-23. Budget Estimate , .. 67.99.oorf)0o 

11. Tbe working expenses of the mil ways have inereased from 
Ba. 29,86.02,000 in 1918 14 to Bs. 67.99.00,000. required for 1928- 
28, an increase of 181 per eent. An analysis of tbe expenditure 
on tbe ten principal railways, with totals for State railways, In 
1918*14 and estimated for 1922*28 is as follows 




J9I3I4 

Actuals 

1922-23 

Budget 

estimate. 

Percent* 

afe 

inaeaae. 



Ba 

1 

Ba. 


Maintenance of Way, Works 
and Stations . 

Locomotive expenses ... 

Carriage and Wagon ex* 
penses ••• 

TrafBe expenses 

General charges 

Steam Boat services 

Special and Miseellaneons 
expenditore ••• 

Other items ••• •** 

1 

6.82,02,000 

10,28.68,000 

2.71.14.000 

4.88.67.000 

8.26.70.000 
20,41,000 

1.79.04.000 
^14,48, 000 

14.69.68.000 

28.07.68.000 

9.09.18.000 

9.64.08.000 

4.88.11.000 
26.94.000 

4.28.03.000 
->4,80.000 

181 

126 

286 

97 

87 

27 

186 
• •• 

Total 10 principal railways 
Other rdlweys 

88.28.18.000 

1.06,89.000 

66.06,68.000 
^ 8.98,48.000 



180 

178 

Total aS rattways- 

aoe 

99.88,08^000 


m* 
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Wa nom deal Mriatim with tbe expeoditore under each of the 
abova beada, dataile of wbioh ara given for the principal railwajre in 
Appendix A. 

12 . MainUnancts of Way, Works end Siafhns : Bi JJi.,69.68,000 — 
Tba total route mileage of tbe 10 principal railwaya baa increaaed 
from 23.767 milea on tbe Slat March 1914 to 24,499 milaa on the 
Slat March ‘ 1922 . Tbe track mileage baa incresaed during the aame 
period from 32,368 miles to 34,576 miles or by 6'7 per cent. 

The following statement shows for tbe year 1913-14 and esti- 
mated for 1922-23 the cost of maintenance and renewal of permanent 
way per mile of track and the total cost of maintenance of way, 
works apd stations per ronte mile for some of the principal railways 
separately and for tbe 10 principal railways as a whole 


Railways 

Cost of maintenance 
and renewal of per- 
manent way per mile 
of single track open 
for traffic. 

Total cost of mainten- 
ance of Way Works and 
Stations per route mile 
open for traffic. 

I9i3-t4. 

1922-23 

Per 

cent. 

in- 

crease 

1913-14 

1922-23 

Per- 

cent 

in- 

rrease 

North-Western .. 1 
Oudh and Robil- 
kband 

Eastern Bengal . . 
Bengal Nagpur . . 
Bast Indian 
Bombay, Baroda 
ahd Central India, 
Great India 
Peninsula 

Rs. 

925 

825 

835 

579 

1,043 

*.072 

03 

Rs, 

2,720 

3.302 

1.981 

2.538 

2,815 

1.938 

1 

4.357 ' 

194 

300 

237 

165 

169 

80 

247 

Rs, 

2,540 

2.793 

2.934 

1,670 

3.505 

2,412 

5.039 

Rs, 

6,246 

4.803 

6.331 

3.621 

8,670 

1 

4.684 

20,p,o6 

145 

168 

116 

227 

147 

94 

IC-i 

Average for to prin- 
cipal railways .. 

1.035 

1 

2,628 

*54 

2,664 

5.957 

124 


Wa tecoguite that it ia not possible to make any real comparison 
between the cost of inainteDMicc on tbe various railway systems 
owing to tbe speeial eireomitaDces of each line, but tbe 6gures call 
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ior inveBtigatioo and we are not satisfied that the preaent tcale of 
expendttare is essrntial to the cfRoient and aafe working of the lines. 
It was represented to us by one of the Agents that a considerable 
portion of the expenditure on his Railway was for renewals which 
were in his opinion ahrolotely aunecessary and that 60 miles of line 
to be renewed in 1923-24 and a similar mileage in 1924*26 eould 
easily be strengthened at about one-third of the cost to last a further 
16 or 20 years. On the other bard the Chief Commissioner stated 
that the renewals were part of a programme framed with a yiew td 
avoiding the necessity of having to renew an unduly large portion 
of the line in any one year which would mean a large finanoial outlay 
and considerable interference with trafiSc working. We eoneidar 
that the control exercised by the Railway Board should ensure 
that adequate financial provision is made for renewals, and that it 
is not a proper function of the Board to insist on expenditure against 
the advice of the Manager and Engineer. In the particular iitstanoe 
quoted the additional expenditure involved would be borne by the 
State out of rooiiby raised at over 6 per cent, in order to avoid, 16 
or 20 years hence, a possible delay to traflSc which in the opinion of 
those responsible would never arise. 

We ascertained that a oonsiderable portion of the increased cost 
of maintenance of way, works and stations results from the present 
programme of capital expenditure on improvements to existing lines 
and works. We recognise that it is essential that revenue sbonld 
bear its full share of all expenditure on improvements but we think 
that the present regulations governing the incidence of expenditure 
between capital and working expenses afford undue relief to capital, 
for example, iif all cases of renewals the whole of the charges on 
account of freight of materials from depot to site and for loading and 
unloading of materials, etc., is debited to revenue. When old 
girders are replaced and hcevier girders subslituted the whole cost of 
re- erection is debited to revenue. The charge to capital for re* 
newala of locomotives is 1 m. ed upon the tract’ ve effort, calculated on 
an empirical formula, which makes no allowancf for the additional 
tractive effort obtained by means of Buper*heaters. 

We recommend therefore that the preseiit regulations Im re* 
viewed and revised ae may be neees-.ary to ensure a more equitable 
distribution of the expenditure on maintenance of way and works 
and on rolling stock. 

We sure of opinion thet in present financial eirenmstaoees 
renewals of permanent way on unremunerative lines should ' be 
limited to cases where the track is worn but and not capable of being 
Strengthened to meet probable traffic requirements for a lubslaotit 
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period. The ezpeaditare od the reoewri of pennaneDt way, bridgea. 
oto., U ebarged agaimt progranme revenne with wbiob we deal later. 

IS. ftpeiMS : M$. MS, 07, 69,000 . — The maio items 

of e^penditnre under this head are : — 

Bm. 

IW ••• aea 9.23.6S.OOO 

IfainteDaBee and Renewal of Loeomotivee 6,1 8,91,000 
Banning ejqsenaee ••• ••• 3,83,39,000 

14. Ail. — ^W« have been supplied with the foUowins state- 
meat Bering the total quantity of fuel eonsumed in 1913-14 and 
asriesated for IKKhSS, the aeerefe eost per ton and the total eoat at 
ugiae Aed ate., lor all 5'.6* gauge and melsa gauge ndlwniB 
veqmethrely : — 


— 

Quantity 
of Pnel 
oonanmed. 

Total cost 
at Engine 
Shed. 

Average 
cost per 
T<m. 

Average 

con- 

sumption 

per 

Engine 

mile. 

Total 

Engine 

mil^e. 

All 5' 6' gai^e 

Tons. 

Rs: { 

1 

Rs. 

lbs. 

MUes. 

Railways— 
1913-14 . . 

3.773.000 

i 

4 s09, 00,000 

10*8 

67*5 

125,400,000 

1922-23 . . 

5.175.000 

8,62.00,00c 

i6;6 

82*0 

I40,100|000 

Per cent, in- 
crease .. 

37 

1x0 

54 

21 

12 

All Metre Gauge 
Railways— 
19J3-*4 • • 

785 000 

1.05,60,000 

13*5 

. 44*4 

38,900,000 

1922-23 . . 

972,000 

2.29.92,000 

237 

527 

40,400,000 

Per cent, in- 
orease . . 

24 

118 

76 

19 

4 


We are infofmed that the average price paid for coal for tbe 
5' 6” fa^e railuraya in 1922-SS was greatly increased by tbe large 
quantity of eeal ia^tottad to meet a sbmtage in Indian supplies due 
inurtly to the strike on tbe Bast Indian Railway. On the Great 
li^ian Penlnula BaOeray the cost per ton of imported coal deliver- , 
M at Um eu^ne ehed in 19H-93 was Bs. 93‘76 per ton compared 
udih Bs. H'47 p^ lor liidiain ted. It is not ptopoeed to 
iBiwrt ioy eeri^i^ 
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Tl» liwNHs fn tlie pries of eoid on the esstre geaze rsilwegt 
Is said to be Isvgsly doe to the ioerssss in set fr^ht lor eoal for 
Nis Banns BsUsrsfs end to the diversion from see to mil of eoel 
for the Soath Indian Rsilsrey. 

An szsminaMon of the present orrangMSSiite for oontroUing 
eonsnmptiQn would, we think, tevesl pouihilitiss of effseting 
eeonomiss. For ezsmple, we ascertained that It was not the 
practice on all railways to record the eoncnmptlon of eoal by eaoh 
engine, although, without sueh records, them can be no effectire 
check on waste due to losses of coal or ezoessive oonsnmption by 
defective engines. The importance of keeping a elosa obeek of eoal 
consumption will be retdieed when it is stated the inereesnd 
eonsomptioB per eniHns mile on the S' 6 ' gauge railway hai noceeeitaj 
ted the provision of an additional 14*6 lbs. of cod per mile, or a total 
of 907.000 tons costing at the enipoe abed Re. 1,60,(M,000 and on 
the metre gauge railways an additional 8*8 lbs. per mile or a total 
of 149,000 tons costang Rs. 35,81,000. 

We are informed that the increased consumption per engine 
mile may be athdbnted to : — 

(a) Reduotimi in the proportion of the fimt class coal available* 
(h) Increased engine hours doe to delays to looomotivee 
consequent upon the defective condition of the wagon stock and 
other causes. 

(e) Deterioration in the condition of locomotives doe to 
enforced delay in repairs during the war period and after. 

(d) Increase in the average tractive effort of locomotives. 

Wo understand it would he a difficult matter to form any 
reliable estimate of the increased consumption due to each of the 
above causes. The redaction in the proportion of first class coals 
available for railway purposes may bo unavailable but we ascertained 
that no effective steps are taken to ensure that railways like the 
North'Westem, whose supplies have to be hauled long distances, am 
providsd with first class eoal to the maximum extent possiUe, and 
that consequently there is considerable waste in haulage and wagon 
user. 

With regard to ib) and (c) the increased coal consumption 
consequent upon the defective condition of rolling stook should be a 
dintinishing factor. Large sums are being spent annually on the 
'maibteoanee aod renewal of locomotives and wagons and, in addition, 
the stock of vsbieiss has bscn inersasgd to a greater than the 
volmne of traffic bandied. ' 
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The iotrodaotion of more pbaerfal looomotivei capable of 
baaling greater loads would undoubtedly aooonut for a portion of the 
iaereaee in the average oonsumptiou per engine mile. On the other 
hand, these large modern engines are generally fitted with super, 
heaters and other improvements which very materially reduce coal 
consumption, and their use should automatically effect a considerable 
reduction in the consumption of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles. The 
following particulars show for some railways the quantity of fuel 
consumed per. 1,000 gross ton miles in 1921-22 compared with 
191S14 


Bailway. 

Fuel consumed per 
1,000 gross ton 
miles worked. 


1913-14 

1921-22 


lbs. 

lbs. 

North-Western ••• 

184 

219 

Oudh and Bobikhand ... 

200 

240 

Bengal Nagpur 

185 

202 

East Indian 

140 

164 

Great Indian Peninsula 

222 

266 


In view of all the circumstances we are of opinion that a 
considerable reduction in the expenditure on fuel should be» possible 
in 1928-24 and we understand that it is proposed to reduce the 
estimate to Bs. 8,68.00,000, by an arbitrary cut of Be. 1 crore on 
the demands made by the Agents included in the preliminary 
estimates for 1923-24« 

Our attention was drawn to the fact that, in some oases, long 
term contracts for the supply of coal bad been entered into at high 
prices, and we consider that it is open to question whether the 
placing of long term contracts is desirable. 

1S» Maiwtenanct and Bthaml of iMomiivos The total stock of 
locomotives on the 10 principal railways has increased from 6,787 on 
the Slot March 1914 to 8,136 on the Slat M«trch 1922, an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent, w^reas the engine mileage during the same 
period has only increased by 5’2 per cent, and the maximum mileage 
run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 7’8 per cent, in 
excess of the mileage for that year. The cost; nf maintenance and 
renewals has increased from Bs. 2,07,19, 000 to Bs. 6,18,91,000 or. 
by nearly 200 par cent and the average cost of maintenance pst 
locomotive in stock from Rs. 3,053 to Bs. 7,607, 
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The eTenge cost of repairs and renewals to locomotives on a 
few typical railways in 1913-14 and estimated for 1932-28 is as 
follows 



Avbrace cost op 

Average miles 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 

RUN PER LOCO- 


OP LOCOMOTIVES. 

MOTIVE. 

Railway. 








In- 





1913*14 

1922-23 

crease 

percent 

1913-14 

1921*22 


Rs. 

Rs. 




North-Western 

2,632 

8,686 

243 


16,041 

Oudh and Rohilkband 

2.743 

6,763 

146 


21,260 

Bengal Nagpur 

1 3,608 

6,620 

66 j 


23,285 

East Indian 

2,874 

6,906 



26,677 

Great Indian Peninsula 

3,779 

9,864 

n 

23,794 

20,412 


This table shows that, although the average miles ran per 
locomotive has considerably decreased since 1913-14, the average 
cost of repairs and renewals per engine in stock has largely increased 
except on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. We understand a consider- 
able portion of the increased expenditure is due to the replacement 
of engines. We recognise that, in many eases, existing locomotives 
are not of the most up-to-date type, but it should, in onr opinion, be 
pouible to postpone the renewal of locomotives on many of the 
railways without adversely affecting traffic. 

Partieulars are given in Appendix C of the number of engines 
in use eompav^ with the total stock. From this statement, as also 
from the' dgures already given, it is evident that there is a 

eonsideraUe surphiB stock whieh will not be required until truffle 
develops. Further looomotivea $n being ordered on eapital aeeesst 
and, in addition, the introduction of tnin control should eubla 
mwe effisetive use to be made of the .available stook, and, as it is not 
aotieipated that then will be any large development of traffio fa 
1923 24, we neommend that all mnewals of locomotives on unnmit* 
aerativa Haas shonld be postponed. 

18 (e) 
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16. EiMMliv Htpmm of LMomotim$.~~>Tho Mcpeodllara niid«r 
tbfi htadiog it iMiDly ttltriet and wagtt. From an axaarination 
of the fffocea giveo in Appendieei A, B, and it appean that the 
ineieaie in mnning expenaei on the ▼arlont railwayt bean little 
relation to the inereate in engine mileage or tn^ handled, at will be 
gatbend from the folTowing 6goret for the North* Wettern and Bengal 
Ntgpnr Bailwayt 


Pereentege Tariatioo compared with 1918-14. 


Railwaja 

Rnnning 

expaneee, 

192223* 

Engine 

mileage, 

1921*22. 

Freight 

tonnage 

eonreyed, 

1921*22. 

Number of 
paaaengera 
eonreyed, 
1921 22. 

North-Weatern 
Bengal Nagpnr 

-t- 106*2 
-l-lOi'S 

—8*4 

•1-26*3 

—6*2 
+ 217 

+20*8 
+ 28*2 


Theae 8gnret tbow that, although the Bengal Nagpnr Railway it 
carrying a Ttry mnoh larger tnffio than in 1918-14 andtheNorth- 
Weitern it rnnning leit mileage and handling lett tonnage, rnncing 
ezpentea on the Bengal Ntgpnr hare not inereaaed to the tame 
extant at on the North-Weatern. 

The large inweaie in ahnnting milet in relation to the total 
freight train mileage and total engine mileage; alao appeara tote^nire 
inreatigation. We are informed that the inereaaed ahnnting on 
certain linea it doe to the larger number of defeetire wagona bnt 
aa prerionaly atated thia abonid be a diminiahing factor and we ere 
of o^nion that eonaiderable earing in ahnnting abonid be poaaible. 

We cooaider that if energetic meatniia are taken to afleet 
eeonomiea in the nae of loeomotirea large rednetiona can be eflhcted 
in mnning expenaea in 1998-24. 

17. Varrkgo and fFagon Mapmdituro, 9,O9,i.f.O00.— Of the 
total expenditure thown nnder thia heading Ra 7',64,S2,000 ia for 
repidra and renewala of rehiclea. 


Partienlan (ot 1991-99 are not wrailaUe 
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Tb« ftTwaie eoit of lopun oad nntwoli por vobielo is 1913^4 
•nd aitimotod for 19SS>S3 for aMne of tiio priodpol roflirafa is as 
fdlovB: — 


Bsilwsj. 


Avenge seek of repoire 
end noewele per 
vebiele in etoek. Per sent. 

Inereeee. 


Norkh'Weateni see ••• 

Ondk and Bddlkhand ••• 

Eastern Bengal ••• ••• 

Bengal Nagpnr ••• ••• 

East Indian e*« ••• 

Gnat Indian Peninsnla 
Bombaji Baroda and Centnl 
xndia ••• 


1913*14. 

1932-88. 


Be. 

Be. 


161 

474 

218 

121 

291 

142 

98 

372 

280 

123 

306 

148 

106 

227 

114 

169 

666 

229 

121 

691 

388 


Particulars ot she stock of coaching and goods vehicles are 
given in Appendix B and of the traffic conveyed in Appendix D. 
These statements show that sufficient coaches have not been pro* 
vided to meet the growing passenger tnffie end this may account to 
some extent for the increased cost of repairs and renewals per 
vehible. The present aeoonntSt however, do not sepante the eX' 
penditun on earrisges and wagons, and it is consequently not possi- 
Me to analyse the causes of the increase. 

With regard to goods stock the maximum tonnage conveyed in 
any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 8*8 per cent, in exeese of 
Uie tonnage conveyed in that year, whereas the stock of wagons baa 
increased by 21 per cent Further, large orders have been piseed for 
additional goods vebieles in 1922-28 end additional orders ere 
contemplated for 1928>24 although no great increase in traffic is 
anticipated. It wmild appear therefore that no difficulty is likeljr 
to to experienced if the renewal of wagons on unremnnerative Bail 
is curtailed until Snaarial conditions immove. We deed furtkar 
^Ith this questioa under pmgramme reveoue expundHurt. 4 
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redaction in the ooit of repairs per vehicle on all rail- 
wajs ehonld result from the fall in prices and railwaje should be 
able to Overtake arrears of repairs and still effect a redaction in the 
total expeiiditnre. 

18. Traffic egptnsas, Bs. 9,64,08^000 . — The expenditure under 
this beading has increased for ten principal railways from Bs. 
4,88.67,000 in 1913-14 to Bs. 9,64,03,000 required for 1922-23, an 
increase of 97 ‘3 per cent. This expenditure must necessarily 
depend to a large extent on the volume of traffic handled but, from 
figures with which W3 have been supplied, it would appear that the 
staff employed on many railways has increased to a much greater 
extent than is justified by the additional traffic now being carried. 
It was represented to us that the staff in all train operating depart- 
ments was considerably increased towards the latter end of the war 
period and that it was difficult to make sadden redactions in 
numbers without effecting efficiency. On the other hand the Agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway stated that he bad made 
large reductioia in staff without eitP^riencing ray serious difficulty, 
and that, in his opinioa, increased efficiency had result^. 

We are of opinion that the retention of a large surplus stuff 
Inevitably lowers efficiency, and Giat the staff ought to be reduced 
to the level necessary to meet cnnent leqainments. 

19. Gsnwvff Charges Stem loot sernees, Bs. 4,49,08,000.— 
The main items of expenditure included under genetid charges are 
salaries and wagM of usanageuMat, polieeand telegraph staff. We 
are infonned that considerable ndnotiona are being effected in the 
headquarters staff of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway and we 
consider that the posdbility of effecting similar reductions on other 
railways should be explmed. The increase in expenditure under 
steam boat eervices is small rad does not call for any special 
comment. 

20. Spteittl md MiseeUamaus A'a|ieiMlif«re.->The - main items 
under this heading ara eontribfitions to the railway provident 
funds, which are not susceptible of reduction except by reduced 
Miaff, rad the expenditure on compensation for goods lost or damag- 
ed. In i918<14 the expenditure on compensation amounted to ]^. 
SB, 70.000 whereas the. budget provision in 1922-23 was 

1. 13^79,000, an inereaseof 932 per cent. R^e are infonned that 
th^prineipal reasons lor the ineranee in emapensation are (a) inereased 
tinfiio, (9)‘inoroaae in priees of egmmoditiea, (e) disturbed eoonoasie 
eondi^ona of the eonnlry ciaBa the war resnitittg in higher cost of 
Hving eonddned srith finemidtffMnt and inereased lawle s s n ess, (d) 
fhortiiu Of foBiiii-atodk fMOtiiiff is dakf Is dtapotili nod swftmsl 
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of goodi and oooseqoenfe inoreMod opporttmi^ hr dopndatioo, («) 
defeofeiTe oondition of rdOiog itook reraltiog io km io trMibipiMBt 
and increased damage to eonsigomente requiring firoteetion from 
weather, (f) dfsiooation of traffic . consequent upon strikes and the 
inadequate general supervision -owing to a temporary shortage of 
officers consequent upon the war. 

All these causes are no doubt oontribntary factors but it will be 
observed from Appendix A that there are large variations in the 
percentage increase in the expenditure on the different railways. 
For example, the expenditure on the Eastern Bengal Railway shews 
a decrease of 41 per cent, whereas on the Bombay Bar^a and 
Central India Railway the expenditure baa increased by no less than 
639 per cent. 

We are of opinion that an investigation into the methods 
adopted by the Eastern Bengal Railway to reduce losses might 
indicate a considerable field for economy and that a general tighten* 
ing op of control together with falling prices should enable coosi* 
derable saving to be effeoted in 192S-2t. We are informed that 
provision for compensation in the preliminary estimate for 1933-24 
is Rs. 81,27.000 compared with Rs. 1.04,71,000, the revised estimate 
for 1922-23. We consider that a still further reduction under thii 
heading should be possible. 

21. Ac^nts and Stalistia.—We are in entire accord with the 
views expressed in the Acworth Committee’s report in regard ^ the 
accounts and statistics compiled on the Indian railways. Ws are 
informed that a special Committee has been appointed to investigate 
the statistical records kept by the railways in Great Britain and 
America and to submit proposals for introducing a revised schedule 
of statistics to be compiled by all railways in India on a standard 
basis. It is anticipated that their report will be available at an 
sarly date and we recommend that steps be taken to expedite, the 
introduction of new returns. We also think that, pending the 
feport of the Statistical Committee, steps should be taken. 'to 
eliminate all records which, in the opinion of the Agents, .serve no 
practical purpose. 

With regard to Accounts, we understand that nothing has been 
(lone to give effect to the recommendations of the Acworth Committee 
that the present from of Accounts should be reported on by expert* 
eneed railway accountants conversant with modern practice in Gn«t 
Britain and America. The basis of the present accounts , is similar 
|o that which obtained in Great Britaio prior to 1918, wbea tbf 
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«r|Mlti 9 tttm wwmiwd toanet modtni reqoiriownt*. We eon* 
iratr tiM inaHer tlioidd be ioTMtigftted withoat fortbw delaj 
•ad in ihie oonm^ra we neonunend ttnt » oranplete ramniuT 
balmee dieefe ikeald be impend and pablisbed umoally ebowing 

daaneid.reeolte of ^ taihr^ in India as a whole on tbe 
Sjnee of Chat pnUisbed by tbe Ministry of Transport for British 
Always. 

We are informsd that the reoommendation made dy the Indian 
BailWay Aoeoonts Committee in Janoary 1921 that the use of war 
imito and credit notes for Gtoremmeni traffic should he abolished or 
dfBltieally onrtailed is still .nnder consideration. The Economy 
Committee on the Bast Indian Bailway has also drawn attention to 
the desirability of simi^ifying tbe method of dealing with oharges 
for. Military traflSe in order to lighten tbe work of station staff, and 
it is evident that the nutter is one which Oalls fw immediate 
attention. 

We ascertained that no steps have been taken to give effect 
to cmeiif the most important recommendations made by the Indian 
Bailway Aeeonnts Committee, vis., that route and rate books should 
be supplied to each station. It is stated by the Chief Commissioner 
t^t " it is possible that the ideal aimed at by the Committee wilt be 
^difficult to attain m both rates and routes are sulpeet to local cohdi 
tions and to changes at frequent intervids.” The difficulties to which 
reference is made exist also in America and in England and we are 
informed by the Auditor General that, in hie view and in that of 
the ^ilway Accounts Committee, it is quite practicable to prepare 
rate and route books in India and that* tbe introduction of such 
books would be a source of economy as it would enable the present 
elaborate system of traffic audit to be radically simplified. Another 
important recommendation made by . the Accounts Committee was 
thsl the receipts on through traffic should be divided on the totals 
of the monthly abstracts, the division between railways being made 
on a mileage or decimal basis. This practice obtains on British and 
American railways and we see no reason why it should not be 
adopts OON. Indian railways. Tbe Chief Commissioner has stated 
that the proposal is dependent upon the indroduetion of a system 
of uniform rates on all lines, but we cannot regard th's 'difficnlty as 
iasnpeiable’ and ft must have been well known to the Accounts 
C|MiMaittee before they made their report. It is in our opinion 
4^MNtUe thirt the reeomiMndations made by t^ Aoeonnts Cons. 
^miMae Whieh have not yet been adopted should havn the immediate 
j^ntitm of tbe Fineatial ^viser whose appointment has been 
VropoMd. 



22. Staff. — We IwYe beao aappKed with the followiag sumniwy of the itaff employed on the 
prioeipel reilways on the 1st April 1914, 1921 and 1922 : — 
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* Exduetve of stafi on die Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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-tiilila tlioirt that, liiioe 191d>14 the totol adminiitnitfre 
■ad dwioal itaif luu inereatsd .luj 7.3S0 or by 28 p«i oent, and tbe 
ttaliafoal and indostrial staff 118,460 or 83 per eent. tba latter 
taeaeaee beiag partly doe to additional staff being employed for work 
fomerly earried ont by oontraet. 

We are of opinion that there oan be no jnstifieation for the 
large inereaee in administratire and olerieal staff, and it is generally 
agreed that eonsiderable rednotions oan be effected. Tbe Agent 
of the Oreat Indian Peninsnla Railway stated that as a result of an 
inrestfgation ;ke is making with a view to effeetiog economies be 
anticipated earing Rs. 00 lakhs in 1923 24 by reductions in staff 
or by economise consequent upon reductions in staff. Other Agents 
stated they were gradually effecting reductions, but we consider that 
in iwesent financial circumstances tbe employment of staff in excess 
of requirements cannot be justified. We recommend that a further 
saying of at leait Rs. 1 orore should be effected in salaries and 
wages in 1823-34. 

PsooRAicHE Expenditure on Revenue Account. 

28. Special provision has been made since 191617 for expen* 
ditura on renewals as apart from ordinary maintenance. Ihe 
distinction drawn between ordinary repairs and renewals must, from 
the nature of tbe case, be purely arbitrary, since every replacement, 
however small,' is in fact a renewal, and the expenditure on repairs 
and renewals isjso closely ioter*related that any real distinction is 
practically impqisible. 

The preseipt regulations provide that in the case of rolling stock 
tbe expenditure chargeable to Programme to Revenue is limited to 
the renewal! of complete units, t.s , a complete locomotive carriage or 
waimii* I^omotive boilers are also regarded as units for renewal 
pttt pases. - It is evident that under these regulations a locomotive, 
m^age or wagon can be completely reoonstrueted at the cost of 
r^Mn^^rovidsid •that, all the parts-are not renewed at the same time. 
^^Tniilifh of •the. varfame parts of a locomotive variee enormously; tbe 
vheele aiid adee last much longer than the firebox or the cylinders, 
ud, provided thpt the various eomponents are renewed as required, 
the life, of the engfne jss a whole is indeterminable. Boilers and 
olhm parts are'jnterobangeaUe within limits and even the type of 
Iho engine may be completely altered in the ordinary epnrse of repairs 
nvor a ceries (rf yasn. 

: Wo are fnlareied that many of the leading locomotive engineers 
iii Grent Britain, ace ■stroai^ advmse to fi^dng any life for! loeomo* 
tfvatb find thaf^ mbik Is the praetioe on many of the r^lwoys to 
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iMln fioMielal i^iira for rmwwab on on Mtoniod life bull, it ii 
not thi praotioe to oondemn either loeomotivet, eereiaget or vegont, 
merely ^eanse they bare been in um for a specified period of yean. 

Similarly, in the cate, of bridges and permanent way, the life of 
even the same material varies enormooaly in different localities and 
depends upon trs£Bo conditi(ws and many other factors which cannot 
be readily determined. 

24. The underlying principle of a Renewal Fund is to ensnre 
that adequate financial provision is being made for depreciation and 
this is particularly necessary in the ease of railways which are rapidly 
expanding. In such oases it is obvious that there is a great 
difference between (a) the financial provision which would be made 
against depreciation and (&) the amount which should be spent 
annually. For example, the number of broad gauge locomotives on 
the railways in India increased from 6,124 in 1913-14 to 6,261 in 
1922-23 an increase of 1,137 'engines. Assuming a theoretical life 
basis of, say, 36 years it would be necessary to make financial provi> 
sion for the renewal of 32*6 more engines annually than .in 1918-14, 
but It would not be necessary to renew 32 more engine* annneHy 
merely because the stock had been increased. 

26. We are forced to the cooclosion that expenditure on repairi 
and renewals must be considered together, not only to ensnre an 
effective control on expenditure, but also to allow the railways some 
latitude in regard to carrying out repairs rather than renewals. lo 
our opinion undue importance is being attached to maintaining a 
high rate of programme revenue expenditure and there Is . serious 
danger that a hard and fast rule may lead to considerable waste 
by forcing the railways to renew permanent way or rolling stock 
which with judicious repairs could be made serviceable for many 
years to come. 

As we have mentioned in paragraph 6, the capital programme, of 
Be. 160 croras for rehabilitation of the railways has been restricted 
to expenditure on capital improvements of open lines and cannot be 
utilised for overtaking arrears of repairs and renewals. The utiUsa- 
tion of this caidtal for the purpose of improving the facilities of the 
railw^s necessarily involves increased expenditure on renewals which 
is charged against wwking expenses. If, however, the funds avidlable 
for working expenses are limited and considerable sums are utilised 
for renewals, it follows that repmr Work most be curtailed. To give 
one instance, it was represented to us that the bad conditions of the 
wagon etoek was prejudicially afbeting the economie workirg of the 
railwsye, and that, although k^e sums were being spent on renewals, 
there ware insufficient funds available for the repair of wagon stock. 

19 
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86. Hm fdowtii of proftMone nvmiiM •xpendftan tiiiaa 
1916-17. whan it wM-deridad tp lapanita xapain and ranawala. haa 
baan aa foliowa 


191617 
I91M8 
191819 
1919 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 23 
1922.23 

1983-24 propoaed 


Ba. 

... 3.20.22.000 

... 1.44.53.000 

1.99.86.000 
... 3.69.43.000 

... 6,06.43.000 

... 7.68.36.000 

... 9.97,48.000 

a«» 12.60.00.000 


Wa an iniormad that the amall azpaoditon incamd io paat yaara 
haa teeo mainly doa to the diffienUy io obtaining anppliaa of 
matariala and that tbara an now oonaidarable arraart of nnawala 
wbioh it ia daaind to ovartake aa qniakly aa poasibla. Wa an not 
aatia&ad howarar. that than ia any joatiOcation for an expanditora 
of Ba. 12.60.00.000 on nnawala. 

72. A Committae waa reoantly appointed to in?aatigate the 
amount of arnaa of depneiation on aaob railway and. although thair 
nport ia not yet eomplate. we have been supplied with preliminary 
6gnna showing tha normal provision whieb they recommend should 
be made for nnawala on each line and the estimated cost of over- 
taking arraan. The figures for azpenditbn wbioh would fall under 
programme nvenue are as follows : — 


North-Western 

a»e 

Bs. 

1.96 66.000 

Bs. 

3,96.99,000 

Ondh and Bohilkband ... 

a«« 

46.82.000 

1,13,62,000 

Eastern Bengal 

aai 

66.97.000 

1,11,24.000 

96,00.000 

Bengal Nagpur 

o»« 

60.00.000 

Gnat Indian Peninsula ... 

aaa 

1.02.82,000 

2,13.98,000 

East Indian — 


1,70,19.000 

2,71,76,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

a*fl 

96,60,000 

3,16,58.000 

Madras and {Southern Mahratta 

aa* 

61.29,000 

1,61,79,000 

Sodth Indian 

aa« 

61,26.000 

1.24,76,000 

Burma ... ... 

aaa 

31,48.000 

26,40.000 

Other railways •>. 

aaa 

34,21,000 

1,27,11,000 

Toiit 

eea 

9,19,18,000 

18,67,23,000 
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We kere been npeUe t» Meertein the beih 00 wUekthe 
ietiaaeted oonnel depredetion bei been oeleoleted bat it it probed 
tiukt » life besii bei been adapted end tbe fignret will tbiuefore 
fepment tbe finendel proviiion neeeeMery to provide for deprede* 
tiOD end not tbe aotnel ezpebditnre reqnir^ ennnellj wbieb will 
eoneidenUy len. 

AMnning, however, that it i« neeeMary to inenr ezpenditnie 
in 1923-24 np to tbe fall aonnal proviaion, tbe followiag taUe ehewa 
the amonnte which the Chief Commieaioner baa indnded in hie 
preliminary budget for 1923-24 in ezoeaa of that proviaion 




Propoaed 

Normal 


Railway. 


programme 

depreeia. 

Bxeeea. 



expenditure. 

tiOD. 




Ra. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

Nortb-Weatarn 

eae 

2,67,10,000 

I,96.66.0p0 

70.06,000 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 

ass 

76,07,000 

48,82.000 

27.25.000 

Eastern Bengal 

SSS 

72,20,000 

66,97,000 

6,23,000 

Bengal Nagpur 

sss 

61,06,000 

60,00,000 

1,06,000 

Great Indian Peniuaula 

ess 

1,43,64,000 

1,02,82,000 

40,82,000 

East Indian 

... 

1,78,13,000 

1,70.19,000 

7,94,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 




India 

• •• 

1,46,65,000 

96,60,000 

50,05,000 

Madras and Southern 




Mabratta 

• •• 

1,39,99.000 

61,29,000 

78,70,000 

South Indian ... 

... 

80,69,000 

51,25,000 

29,44,000 

Burma 

• •• 

36,36,000 

31,48,000 

4.88,000 

Other railways and unallo- 




Gated expenditure 

... 

48,11,000 

34.21,000 

13,90,000 


Total ... 12,60.00,000 9,19,18.000 3,38,82.000 


We have already reeommeoded that, in preaent financial eirenma* 
taneea, expenditure for renewala on unremunerative linea ahrald be 
limited to normal requirementai aee paragraph 6. Thia would mtan 
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that no azfanproTition oo the North*WMteni, Oodb and Bohilkhand 
Saltern Bengali Grant Indian Peninanla ahdj^Madrai and Sontbern 
Habratta Bailwayi would be granted, laring OTer Bi 2i etorei. 

28. Tbe> propoied allocation of programme expAnditure in 
1923-24 ii sbortn in Appendix F, detaila of tbe expenditnre on 
rolling' stock and way, works and stations being giren separately. 

Loeanothts. — ^It will be observed that it Is proposed in 1923-24 
to refdaoe by new engines no less than 406 locomotives in 1923-24, 
ont of a total stock of 8,136, which is equivalent to renewing on a 
20 years life basis. We regard this as excessive. 

On the North-Western Railway the maximum engine mileage 
run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 — this period including tbe 
Afghan War and continuing frontier operations — was only 6*2 per 
cent, in excess of tbe mileage run in 1913 14. In 1921-22, the 
engine mileage run was actually below the 1913-14 level and 
the maximum number of engines in use was only 1,045 or 
67 per cent of the average stock of 1,661 compared with 74 
per cent, in 1913 14. It is clear, therefore, that there is a 
large surplus stock of locomotives on the North-Western Railway 
and in addition we are informed that tbe present annual programme 
provides for a further increase in stock at tbe rate of 1 per cent, 
annually. It has been represented to us that the surplus stock is 
required partly as a mai^n for repairs and partly to meet mobilisa- 
tion requirements but, in view of tbe facts stated, tbe maintenance of 
this large service of locomotives to meet mobilisation requirements 
can only be regarded as extravagant. 

It is proposed to replace 70 locomotives in 1923-24, but in view 
of the large stock held it is evident that tbe replacement of these 
engines is not essential to meet traffic requirements. We recom- 
mend therefore that no expenditure be incurred on renewals 
in 1923-24. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is proposing to replace 104 
locomotives ont of a total stock of 1,301, and as in the case of the 
Northwestern Railway there would appear to be oo justiOcation for 
the renewal of such a large number of engines. ‘Ibe stock of 
locomotives has increased from 1,073 on the 31st March 1914 to 
1,801 on the 31st march 1922 or by 21*3 per cent, whereas tbe 
maximum mileage run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 
10*7 per cent, in exeess of tbe mileage rue in that year. The 
BMximom number of engines in use in anyone di^ in 1921-22 
was onfy 947 and we reoommend that the programme for renewals 
lor 1928 ^4 bo limited to ootul oommitmonta. 
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Canity emd tiuvon ttock^lht inroTirioD for the renewel of 
eoeehing itook ^oes not call for epeoial comment, but with regard to 
freight stock the ezpenditare on the North-Western and Madras and 
Sontbern Mabratta Railways shonid, we think, be largely onrt^led. 
The North-Western Railway ptroposes to renew 1,429 goods stodc 
vebioles in 1923-24 representing renewal on the basis of a 21 years 
life compared with 84 years on the East Indian and 45 years on the 
Bengal- Nagpur Railways. The Madras and Sontbern Mabratta 
Railway proposes to renew 830 wagons costing Rs. 28,74.000 in 
1923-24 representing renewals on the basis of a 15 years life. 

MuetUantow Vthidtt. — Of the total proposed provision of Bs. 

40.78.000 for miscellaneous vehicles in 1923-24, no less than Bs. 

20.36.000 has been allocated to the Madras and Sonlhem Mabratta 
Railway and Rs. 7,85,000 to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
leaving only Rs. 12,57,000 for miscellaneous vehicles on other rail- 
ways in India. We think it is evident that the proposed providon 
for the two railways named is excessive and should be drastically 
curtailed. 

Track renewals . — The programme for 1923-24 provides for 
expenditure of Rs. 5,51,00,000 on track renewals, the amount 
allocated to the more important lines being shown in the following 
table : — 


Ezpendl 


Railway. 


Total 

Track 

tore 


expenditure. 

mileage. 

per mile 
of track. 




Rs. 


Bs. 

North-Western 


1,16,30.000 

6,788 

1,718 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 

• •• 

45,93,000 

1,593 

2,888 

Eastern Bengal 

• •• 

34.79,000 

2,525 

1,877 

Bengal' Nagpur 

• •• 

37,63,000 

3,536 

1,064 

Great Indian Peninsula 

• •• 

23.75,000 

4,689 

506 

East Indian 

• •• 

72 . 88,000 

4,366 

1,669 

Bombay, Barbda and 

Central 




India 

see 

77,97,000 

3,897 

2,001 

Madras and Southern 

Mabratta 

49,91,000 

8,258 

1.582 


Wt wmidcr that the woptMd expcaditwra of Bs. 1.16^00,000 
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OB tndr nnewals tm the , North* Waitern BoiHrif. whieh it onli 
OMroioc 1*7 p«r cent, oo ito etpittl tt ehtrgt. otonot bt jotllfltd. 
It hat tMOB ufmd that the Nortb-Wttttni Bdlviqr it haaditaiqptd 
faf batiBg cm itt tbcmidtrt a ooBibtr of atratagie Um wbidi eaanot 
ba asgeetad to pay. It apptara to ot, bowevar, that 'todtavoor it 
baiog made to ioeraata tba eapaeity of tbia lioa by taidog ita 
ataadard of aqoiimieott to that tba baavieat typo of oBgioa ean be 
aai|doyad to deal with a powibla large ioereaaa io traffie. Wa 
aaoMtafoad firom the Jigeot tbat« in bia opinion, than waa little 
proapaet of tba Bailway being able to earn aoffioiaot raranna to yield 
‘5 per oant. on the eapital at ebarga, and, in tbaaa oireomataDaaa, it 
appaara to na that tba aeonomy to ba effaetad by tba naa erf large 
enginae ia not likely to be enffioient to juetify the baavy expandi* 
tnra wbieb ie apparently naoaaaary to bring tba line op to the 
raqnirad standard. 

The azpenditnra on the Oodh and Bobilkbaod Railway of Re. 
3,889 par mile, wbiob is 44 par oant. in azeaas of any other line, 
cannot, wa think, ba jnetifiad. The fignraa for tba Great Indian 
Pttiinanla Railway indieate the rednetion whieh ean be effeoted in 
ezpanditnre by adopting tba poliey of limiting ranawala of track to 
aaetiona of lines that are eompletaly worn ont. We consider that 
tbia policy should ba adopted on all unremnnerativa lines and that 
ezpanditura on the North-Western, 0adh and Rohilkband, Eastern 
Bengal and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways should ^ 
drastically curtailed. 

Other works.— The proposed provisioo of Rs. 1,32,61,000 for otbe' 
works is mainly for improvements on tbe Great Indian Peninsula* 
Sooth Indian and North-Western Railways, We consider that the 
total provisioo under this head for 1928 24 should be limited to Bs. 

1 crora. 

In this connection wa have been supplied with details oi the 
monrimportant station remodelling schemes for which provision is 
being made io 1923 24. It will ba seen that it is proposed to 
provide Rs. 62 lakbs as a first instalment for remodelling Grant 
Road Station on tba Bombi^, Baroda and Central India Bail* 
way. Tba total cost of tbia ataUon ia estimated at Ba. Si erores. It 
ia also lar^poead to remodel tbe Victoria Terminus on the Great 
ladiab Paaiosula Railway at a cost of Rs. 69 lakhs. Tba bulk of 
tba ramodcBiag mcpaodftura is on capital account, but in view of 
tba vary lai|a MBOUnta invedvad wa consider that tba poasilulity of 
remodelling tbaaa ataliona cm a aamller scale, which could ultimately 
be gnlarfad to niMtirpii^ laqolrementi, id^d bcgoniidarad. 
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“ I><l«<fcrto» mUmM 

tlMit the Bnaiiei»l provition rtqmnd for BorBol Mnml dmiMiotion 
fTOoId bo Bt. 9,l9,18)000t Oo tbii botii tlM ootnol oqdqoI onondi* 
tDr»«t tho proient tino wooM proboblj sot oxoood Bi. Sonno. 
iirreqiootiTe of any expooditiiro to overtoko omm. We ondantoiid 
that the Finance Department, while aeqniewing in the «ii«>irt iffp to 
raihrafs of provision for ptegramme revenue expenditare to the 
extent of Rs. 13} erores, have amomed that* it will not bo praetleable 
to spend the full amonnl daring the finaneial year and have "M t a 
lamp redootion of Be. 1 erore on aoooont of the propable "lag**. As 
a r^t of oar eonsideration we are of opinion that the badget 
provision for programme revenae expendJtare in 1933pS4 sbonld be 
limited to Be. 9 erores and that the Agents of individoal railways 
shoald be empowered to ntiliae the amonnts alioeated to their rail* 
ways at their diseretion, for either additional repairs or renewals, 
wbieh, as we have already pointed oot, are very eloeely inter- 
related. 


Estimated fimamoial bxsults sob 1938 84. 

SO. With the redaction of Rs. S| erores which we propese in 
the preliminary estimates for 1938 34 the provision for working 
eqiensesy ineinding snrplas profits, will stand at Rs. 64 erores on 
the basis of an assumed revenue of Re. 96} erores. Ibe following 
statenmni compares the estimates im 1938>84 under oar proposals 
with the badget and revised estimates for 1988*38 and the prelimi- 
nary estimate fw 1988*84 ; — 


Working 
siuplaa profits. 

Bs. Bs. Be. 

99.67.86.000 68.69,00,000 80.98.86,000 

98.07.86.000 67,61.98,000 84,56.84,000 


90.67. 84.000 67.60,87.000 88.06.97.000 

96.67.84.000 64,00,00,000 81,67,84,000 


Tear. 


1988-8S 


Badget 

Revised 


Preliminary 
1988*84 estimMe 
Ftoposed •ee 
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I.-4 '• * P*' “"t- 1®“ than th* 

bodget Mbmata lor 1922 23 and, attamiog a proportionate redaction 
in vwking ezpentee. tbe amoont required for 1923-24 would be 

^00 Vl **“ th*« tbe budget estimate* for 

imJ ef R«.. 166 lakbs less than tbe preliminary estimate for 
1943-24. Tbe provision ofEs. 64erores wbicb we recommend represents 
yeduotionrof over Rs. 4| erores on tbe budget estimate for 1922-23. 

V* u investigation in various directions, 

wbicb, If energetically followed up, should result in further large 
savin«^ and. when it is borne in mind that there should automati- 
Mlly have ^n a reduction of Rs. 274 lakhs, apart from the savings 
due ^ the fall in prices of materials, we think it will be generally 
that it should bo possible to effect much greater reductions 
in tbe near future, sulgect, of course, to any allowance which may 
be necessary to cope with increased traffic. 


Proorakhb of future capital expenditure 

■> ?}x already referred to the Capital programme of 

». 100 erores autborised for the rehabilitation of the railways 
donng tbe 6 years ending with 1926 27. We are informed that 
this amount was allocated among tbe railways as follows altbongb 

bleated 


Railway. 


Allocation proposed. 


North-Western •ea eae 

Oudh and Rohilkband 
Bastem Bengal «#• ••• 

Bengal Nagpur 
Great Indian Peninsula 

East Indian see oae 

Bomhij, Baroda and Central India 
Madras and Southern Mabratta 
South Indian aea aaa 

Burma 

Other Bailwaya 

Unea under eonsfvuetion and unallocated 


Rs. 


17.63.00. 000 

6.60.00. 000 
6,60,00,000 

16,00,00,000 

20.83.00. 000 

23.46.00. 000 

16.13.00. 000 

10 . 00 . 00.000 

9.00. 00.000 

4.00. 00.000 

6.56.00. 000 
14.49,00.000 


Total ... 1,60,00,00,000 


A venr eafartantM proportion (d this capital has been allocated 
to mfremuneretife llnei w appears from tbe following statement 
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I.0S8 OK WORKING AfTIR 
PATIMO INTitBIftT ANO 
SINKING FUND CRARGI8. 


1932-8S, 193S 84. 

Bevitad PraliminArj 

ettiuiAte. estiiDAte. 


m. I&s. 

North-Western ... 17,63.00.000 2,63,98,000 1.96,90,000 

Oodh and Rohilkhand 6,60,00,000 24,73,000 10,80.000 

Eestem Bengal ... 6,50.00,000 61.96,000 08,78,000 

Great Indian Peninsula 20,83,00,000 89,40,000 63,38.000 

Madras and Southern 

Mahratta ... 10,00,00,000 3,41,000 79,84,000 

Other Railways ... 6.66,00,000 10.18,000 88,36,000 

■ 

Total ... 66,92,00,000 4,43,68,000 4,96,89,000 


We are informed that there are many remnneratiTa sehames 
such as the opening op of lines for the development of mineral 
resonroes, the eleotriOoation of suburban lines, etc., which at present 
eannot be taken up owing, to the difficulty of obtaining capital. This 
being so, we eannot believe that it is legitimate under any oirenm* 
stances to put Rs. 67 crores of capital, borrowed at a high rate of 
interest, into lines which are already a very heavy drain on the 
resonroes of the State and we recommend that, except in ease of 
commitments already entered upon, no further capi^ ejqjendJtuie 
be incurred on these lines until the whole position hM been 
examined by the Financial Adviser and reviewed by the Govero* 
ment If tbe lull amount of the capital cannot immediately be 
employed on remunerative works on open lines, it would, in om 
oidnion, be a matter for consideration whether some portion of it 
eovM not trith advMtpiiB be devoted to the constrootioo of new 
lines promising.an ideqtMte rctum. 

19(a) 
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We are informed that tbe total amount of eapital looked up in 
iuepenee aooonnt at tbe end of 1921*22 amounted to over Be. 84 
ororei. and that, for eome railwape, tbe figuree abown in tbe fore- 
going table rppreaent tbe total, yalne of certain apeeified atorea and 
not tbe total value of all atorea held. It ia atated that tbe book 
value of many itema ia eooaiderably above tbeir preaent market 
price, in tome oaaea by aa much aa 50 per cent. 

We onderatand that the atooka of atorea held on March Slat, 
1922, were awollen by large arrivala of indenta in tbe eloaing montba 
of 1921*22, too late for iaaue before tbe end of tbe financial year 
and alao by the atrike on tbe'Eaat Indian Bailway, which reaulted 
in delay in the carrying out of wmrka. Wo coneider, however, th^ 
allowing for thia, tbe atooka atorea held are on an extravagant aoale 
and we recommend that atepa be taken Iqr a careful aerutioy of 
iiitenda to effect an early and very aubatantial redo^on. 

OraiBRAL. 

33. Tbe Chief Commiacioner ia reaponaiUe under Uie Govern* 
ment of India for arriving at deeiaiona on technical queationa and he 
ia aolely reaponaible for advlaing the Government of India in mattera 
of railway policy. Conaidering tbe enormona atake which the Govern* 
ment of India have in the railwaya, and the financial relationa which 
cxiat between the Government and the railwaya, we think it eaaential 
that there abould be an officer of the Government of India to protect 
tbe interaata of the State, to conaider aohemea for development, and 
toaanotion eapital expenditure. We conaL'er it very important, 
however, that bia functiona ahould be elosei.^ and clearly defined* 
The Age nta, aa they are now called, ahould in car opinion become 
General Managera, ahould be made reaponaible for the adminiatration, 
working and financial reaulta of tbeir railwaya, and ahould be free to 
conduct their undertakinga on a commercial baaia. The Chief 
Commiaaioner and hia organiaation ahould hold inquiriea in the oaae 
of aerioua aeoidenta in the aame way aa the Board of Trade doea in 
Great Britain ; they abould aee that tbe livea of the public are fully 
aafeguarded, that propoaed eapital expenditure is fully juatified at a 
commercial proposition before Iwing sanctioned, that construction 
of engineering works and rolling stock conforms to recognised 
standards and that rates and fares are fixed at a level necessary to 
ensure that with economic working an adequate return is obtained 
on tbe large eapital invested by the State in railways. 

84. The receipts and working expenses of the railways amount 
together to more titan Be; 150 crores per annum add the magnitude 
of the financial interests of tbe State involved in these tranaaotimis 
make it^ io our oputioai essential that «i experienced Financial 
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AdviMir tbcntld be sttodated ^itb tiit Chief Coaniwloiwr. U it 
el(Mr that meh eMooieiion it orgently required in order lo eneore 
Ihet flneneiel eootidenitinni ere iriven their due vei^t in the exerrite 
hr the Chief Conmmioner of hie pn^er fooetione. There ere elee 
nenj other teohiiieel mettere eooh ee the fineo^l provieion to be 
mode for reiieweU of pennenent wepi bridgee, rolling etook, ete.«end 
the ineidanee of expanditara ee batween eepitel end refenoe whieh 
een beat be daelt with bj e fineneiel expert. 

8b. We eoneidar tbet aeoh reilerej eboold eompile end forwerd 
moiithJr etetietioel end finenoiel returne ehawing ite working raeolta. 
Thaae raenUe ahoold ba eummeriaed end eeratinieed in the Chief 
C>tmmiaaioner’e offioa, end in thie wep the working of ell the reilwept 
III Indie would be foeueaed for the inforraetion of the Menber of 
Couneil in eherga of the reilweya, the Chief Commiaaioner end the 
Fineneiel Adviaar. The Bummeriaed reaolta abonid be eominonioeted 
to the General Menagen, whieh ia not now dona, ao tbeteeeh 
Manager will be able to nompere the reaolta of hia working with 
tbet of other reilwava. In this wey, by working in oloae touch with 
the Managers, the Hon'ble Member in eherga of the railways end the 
Chief Commissionera should be in e position, while aefaguerding the 
interests of the State, to indicate the direetiona in which improve* 
menta in working might be affaetad from the point of view of economy 
or pnUto eonvenienee. This was the proeaduie intended when the 
Beilwey Board was formed in 1906, as act out in the following 
atetement : — 

“ The conception oi a Beilwey Board ia not new ; it baa been 
advoeeted end considered on ve.'ious occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should be a body of practieal business 
men entrusted with full authority to manage the railways of India 
on commercial principles, and freed from all non*eBaentiaI restriotimia 
or needlessly inelastic rules. 

There are two distinct classes of duties with which the new 
authority will bare to deal. Tba first is deliberative, and inelodra 
the preparation of the railway programme and the greater quaationa 
of railway policy aud finance affecting all lines. The ultimate 
decision on such quesUoue must of necessity rest with the Govern* 
ment of India. 

“ The second class of duties ia administrative, and inelodaa such 
mattwa as the construction of new lines by State Agen^, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improvement of railway manage* 
ment widt regard both to economy and puUie oonvenienee, tte 
arrangements for through trafif, and the settlement of disputes 
betsrern railways,** 
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36. Tbti eoooeption of the fuoetioiw of tbo railway Board fell 
into diraee and detailed eootrol of the railwaya paeaed into the baoda 
id a Board atationed at Cbileotta and Simla and latterly at Delhi and 
Simla, and tbe Agenta found tbemsalvea more or leaa paralyaed. Aa 
atated iu tbe Aoworth Committee'a report, many refereueea on 
trivial . queationa have to be referred by the Agenta of tbe railwaya 
to Delhi, involving a great amount of eorreapoiidenee and delay. We 
«re told that in almoat every eaae tbe result ia approval of tbe 
Agent’s proposals. We agree that this exoessiva oentralisation is 
wrong. The General Manager of a great railway should not have to 
refer minor matters oonneoted with tbe working of hia railway to a 
eentralised headquarters in Delhi or Simla, but should be empowered 
to give decisions and be free ’to attend to the working of bis line. 
Hia management should be judged by results and, if it is unauecessiul, 
apart from fortuitous eiroumatanoes over which be has bad no control, 
be should be relieved of bis duties. We think the question of tbe 
salaries of General Managers might with advantage be considered. 
They are paid very much less than General Managers of railways iu 
Great Britain and it is most important that the very best type of 
man should be secured by giving him adequate remuneration, it 
might be objected that iu this way tbe General Manager of a railway 
would possibly be more highly paid than the Commissioner or 
Chairman of the Railway Board, but tbe General Managers of railways 
in England are much more highly paid than the Chairman of the 
Boards of Directors and there is no reason why tbe same system 
should not be adopted in India. At present certain restrictions are 
placed on the salaries of the Managers of railways in India by laying 
it down that they must not receive more than certain other highly 
placed officials, but in commercial undertakings, such as railways, we 
are satisfied this is a mistake and tbe rule should be a abrogated. 

37. We are convinced that, in a country like India with her 
vast territory and differing peoples and circumstances, it is an 
impossibility to control the details of all the railways from Delhi or 
Simla as at present. Decentralisation is, in our opinion, essential if 
tbe rmlways in India are to be developed on economic lines. It is 
generally agreed that large economies could be effected by grouping 
the railways on tbe lines recently adopted in Great Britain and we 
recommend that tbe preparation of a scheme be taken up forthwith. 
We consider tbe existing systems oould well be amalgamated into, 
say, ftve groups but, although certain lines would appear to fall 
naturally into the same group, some time and study may neeessaiy 
to evMve the most suitable and eeononue seheme. 

38. We have ^Kseussed this report with tbe Chief Commissioner 
pi JUilways who aooepts the eoneluaioii of the Committee that in tbe 
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^•ent circomatanoes radnotiona n tbe Railway Budget are 
uuaToidable. Naturally he may find it oooTenient in working up to 
them to make certain alterationa in the method of arriving at them 
and thia we quite realiae. He ia in general agreement with many of 
our reoommendationa although he muat give careful conaideration to 
the meana of effecting them. 

The Chief Coromiaaioner waa good enough to aay that he eon* 
aidera the report extremely valuable. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on tha railwaya we recommended 

that 

(1) atepa he taken to curtail working expenaea aa neceaaary to enaute 

thati under normal conditiona. an average return of at leaat 5} 
per cent, is obtained on the capital inveated by the State ia 
railwaya ; 

(2) the prebent ayatem of programme revenue expenditure be aboliahedi 

and that adequate financial provia^on be made annuaUy by each 
railway for the maintenance and renewal of permanent way and 
rolling atock in the manner indicated in paragraph 7 ; 

(3) the agent of railwaya be deaignated General Managera and made 

reaponaible for the adminiatrationi working and financial reaulta of 
their railwaya ; 

(4) a Financial Adviaer be immediately appointed to araure that 
financial conaiderationa are given their due weight before expeidi* 
ture ia incurred ; 

(5) the preparation of a acheme of grouping the railwaya be taken up 

forthwith ; and 

(6) the budget provision for working expenaea. including auiplua prtfita 

in 1923*24 be limited to Ra. 64 crorea, aubfect to a fuithe 
allowance to meet any increaae in traffic, a reduction of Ra 
4f59,00,000 on the budget eatimate for 1922-23 and of Ra* 
3,50,00:000 on the preliminary eatimate propoaed for 1923-24* 




PART III. 

POSTS ft TBLEGBAPB8 DEPARTMENT 

iht t4imak$ and odueit lapmtdUmn !» /ikft 
diparimmt and making a ampamiim' amdgsu of oU ih* tliiw wiubr 
tUo head $wik a* toorngomet of MtdU, Hu selarim of daf, Bonso 
aUowanee, on loinJeu, and mueeOomoom ioads tko eoomittM oondm d os 
osfoUoms :— ] 

Having reviewed th« ezfMnditare of the Poete end TelegreplM 
Department we reeommend that 

(1) steps be taken to maintain a striot relation between tbe 

telegraphs staff emplojed and the work performed, and 
to improve tbe average OQt>pat ; 

(2) the nse of motor services be restrieted in fotnre to large 

towns and important lines carrying heavy mails ; 

(5) outside tenders be obtained for tbe eonstmetion of all 

large Postal and Telegraph Buildings ; 

( 4 ) boose rent and local allowances be reviewed and econo* 
mio rents charged for all staff accommodation provided, 
sobject to tbe ordinary rule as to limit of salary ; 

(6) the reserve stock of constructional and general stores be 

limited to 9 mouth’s supply ; 

(6) ooutraots for clothing be dealt with at a central office, 

the scales of clothing provided be reviewed and the 
period between issues extended where possible ; 

(7) a Financial Adviser be associated with tbe Direetor* 

General to assist in the control of existing and future 
expenditure ; 

(8) the Budget Estimate for 1928*24 for the Posts and Tele* 

paphs Department be limited to Be. 8,82,00.000 
including Rs. 1,22,000 transferred from the Indo* 
European Telegraphs Department, a reduction of 
Rs. 1.37.27.000; and 

( 9 ) the capital expenditure on the Telegraph Departssent be 

limited to Ks. 94.80,000, a reduction of Be. 60.70,000. 


20 
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[TA« Um. Mr. Fvmhotavid'Hi Jhahtrdnt append* an tndtpmimd 
note wAtr tHu ktading at foUuws : — ] 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE HON’BLE 
Mr. PURSHOTAMDAS THAKUROAS ON POSTS AND 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Svbtidin to OabU CompatUea.-^Regtading tbe referenee to tbit 
in parsgrapb 21 of tbo Report of tbe Committee I feel that the 
Ootreroment of India may ntefnliy examine the desirability of tome 
modification of tbe agreementt with tbete Comptniet. A detailed 
examination of tbe agreementt with tbe Cabie Comptniet may 
tnggett other legitimate and valoable tontoet of revenue when com* 
pared with oonditioua on which Cable Companiet are allowed to 
operate in other countriet. 


Delhi; 

7 he 6th February 1963, 


PURSHOTAMDAS THARUKDAS. 
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THE INDO-EUBOPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 

[.Afttr examining in d*taii tka working of ikis dopartmeni, ikt 
Committee eondndes as f Mows 

Having reviewed the expenditure of tbie Department, we 
recommend that— 

(1) etepe be taken to muntaio a efriot relation between the 

telegraph etaflF employed and the volome of work 
performed and to improve the preeeut output per 
operator ; 

(2) the npoemity for the variona ezieting allowaneee be 

examined with a view to eurtailment ; 

(3) the arrangemente for pnrehaee and control of etationery 

and storeb be examined and placed on a proper ioot^ 
ing, and the atocke held reduced to eaaentiel reqalrt* 
menta : 

( 4 ) the question of diapoaing of the Government linea to • 

commercial concern be explored, and if the uode^ 
taking ia not diapoaed of, endeavour be made to eoaie 
to a favonrabie arrangement with -aome eommereial 
cable company for the repair of the Department*! 
cables and so admit of the sale of the “ Patrick 
Stewart” ; and 

(6) the Budget estimate for 1923-24 for the Iodo«Earopean 
Telegraph Department be limited to Rs. 86,01,000, a 
reduction of Rs. 7,34,000, including Ba. 1,22,000 to 
be transferred to the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, giving a net aaviug of Be. 6,12,000. 



$08 ItBFOKTOFTHB [DSuii 

NlKim OF DI8SSNT BT THB HON’BLB 

Hlb rmSBOTAIIIMa THAKUBDAS on indo-eubopean 

BEPABTMBNT. 

Till i» esnoMtakil Oip«rtaMt sod the figam from 191814 
tAMtltd t9 CMMB&tM tbow tbftfe it bu bean ninnnentiv* to 
ikb GoWrwaMt if IbAot boviof yielded, oo tbe oepitel tank, • 
Him eetfinf Iimk 4*48 per eeiit. in 1918-14 to 14'68 per eent. in 
1919-10 efter alloirbf for n etnkftif fund of 1 per eent for depie- 
•fiMig* of |di^. Tbn eepitel ew^ in tbie Deportment h ebovn to 
bi lk 1«78 hlkbe in IMBll end yidded in tbet yenr e net return of 
9*T0 per eent. after aBewint deprnrii^on at above, and deUting to 
tbe revenne aeoonnt lb. 1,00,000, wbieb ie to be written olf die 
eapital aeoonnt annoally by w^ of aanirtisation of aoeeete veined at 
Bi. K^0t,l&7, whMi latter will remt to tbe Penian Oovemment 
on tbe terminatioa oi tbe premt Agreenente. However no eomnier- 
eiel aooonnte are kept by tbb Department, 

1. The beadyiarteri oi tbe Department age in London under 
dM direet control of the Seeretary of State. Tbia ie eoneidered 
naeaaaaiy beeanae eneatiooa ariaing noder the agreementa with tbe 
Peraian Qovoronmnt eomiog ibroogb Hie Majecty^s Minicter at 
Teberan involve diaeoieion and deeieion throogb tbe Foreign OfBoe 
with tbe Treaanry, and eneb qaeitiona are regarded ae moot con- 
veniently eondooted by meaua tbe India Office maefaioery. 
Qneationa arielng on Joint Pnree mattera are^nlso regarded aa capable 
of being, more conveniently aeitled by dtacoaaion with Telegraph 
Cbmpaniea in London than by oorreapondeni? to and from India. 
In 1688 edbrta were made to control tbe Department from indie, 
but tbe Committee waa iniormed that tbia waa not found aoeoeaafnl. 
In 1898 tbe control waa retranaierred to the Secretary of State. 
Tbe Government of India have daaired by a Deapatob dated tbe 2ctb 
July 1999 that tbe control aboold be tranaferred to tbe High Com* 
miaaioner for India in London. 

8.. My^bbaervationa on tbit Department are baaed chiefly on 
the ataiiament anbmitted to tbe Committee by tbe Director-in-Cbief 
of the ludb*Enropean Telegrapb Department, who ia atationed in 
Londbn, with tbe India (MBee. . liie Committee were nnable to go 
into tbe espenditnie on tbia Department in detail aa no one in tbe 
Sepatnriat at Delhi could give further inforiaation ia ooaaeetion 
IHk tUa DapartBMttt ; and the Director, Peaian Gulf Seetien, who' 
imirviewed tbe Ooaniiiltie could not give detailad informidioii 
ti fii dlBf the PiiiM Bt i tiwi of the Dapartmeut. 
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4. Tbs diffieolty in retaiuioir dw eontrol of tho Deportmsot 
In India appears to be in two direetioua 
(i) Questions arising under agremes^ leiih the Persian Ommment, 

Tbeee eao be dealt with either bj tbe Persian Conanl in Indio 
or by one of the Consnls of tbe Bovernotent of India in Persio aa 
long aa they hare one. If these qneadons inTolae tbe intersets of 
tbe Britiab Treasury, and neeessitate disoneeion with tbe Treasmy 
in London, they oan be bandied the High Commissioner lot 
India in Ijoiidon under instmotions from tbe Oorernmontof Indio. 

(ii) Que^itm oaneeming the Jient Purse and smeMing Heasssian 
w&h f airgraph Casapaniet vh Lanian. 

These ean be handled by the High Gommisdoaer on behalf of 
the Government of India in London. 

An important reason f(«r tbe headquarters of the Department 
being in India is that tbe main ezpenditnre of tha Departasent is 
in India and tbe staff is reernited in India. The following figsHna 
give the uistribution of tbe ezpenditnre between Enidsod and 
India 




Expend!* 

Expend!* 
tufc in 

TotM. 



tore in 

England (at 

Rs. 



Rs. 

♦Re. 

Rs. 

*913-14 

(Accounts) 

10 , 98,762 

*59.13* 

**,57.9*4 

1921*22 

(Revised Estimate) . . 

29.91,000 

39,000 

(io=£i). 

30,30,000 

1<J22-28 

(Budget) ". . . . 

29,82.090 

35,000 

(lO=;^l). 

30,17,000 


It will be seen that a little more than 1 per cent, of tbe total is 
being spent in England. I therefore recommend that in tbe Interests' 
of efficient management and belter eontrol over expenditure, the 
headquarters of the Department be with the Government cd India 
at Delhi, and I am not aware of any valid reasons why this should 
not be feasible nuw. 

5. liegardiog what my eollesgaes mention in paragraph 13 of 
the Report I have not been able to nnderstand the rear c ns why the 
Indian Post and Telegraph Department should have taken over the 
Meshed-Seistan*Doziap Telegraph Line, entailing a cost of upkeep 
amounting to Rs. 1,12,000 fu 1921*22 and Rs. 1,22,000 in 1922*33« 
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Tb« MMbad'SeUtMi teoUou of this line belouged totbePeman 
OovornoMut liue normally till tbe war and wat eontrollod by the 
military aatboritiM daring the period of tbe war. About 1919 it 
wac made over to tbe Indian Poat and Telegiapb Department and 
it appeare to be a motion that ie auremoueracive. 

Farther, tbe Department abarea half the ooat of tbe three 
wirelem atationa at Babreim, Bnabire and Henjam with tbe Britiab 
Oovernmeiit. nTbia amounted to Ha. 80,000 in 1921.23 and 
Be. 1,09,000 in 1922*’28. lu- addition tbe Department beara tbe 
whole coat of the wireleaa atatioii at Linga, wbiob amounted to 
Be. 30,000 in 1921 22 and Ba. 8,600 in 1922-23. Them wirelem 
etatione, tbe Committee are informed, were oaed for oommanieating 
with ebipa and with Babreim, where there ia no oaW A complete 
examination of tbe liabiliti«a which are at pmaent incurred by tbe 
Government of India in connection ^th tbia Department, and 
particalarly in connection with tbe Meabed-Seiatan liue and the 
Wirelem Btationa in Peraia, appeare to be neceaaary. 

6. Tbe details regarding the Joint Purae agreement and tbe 
advisability of extending or restricting tbe activities of this Depart- 
ment in Persia require to be thoroughly examined and revie ed. 
A aearebiog enquiry into all tbe details oonnected with tbia Depart- 
ment by a Committee of tbe Legislature in India should prove 
qaite omfol. 

7. My*oolleegaea recommend an examination of the pouibility 
of selling^ this concern to a British Company. I cannot agree with 
them. I am not bware if the oircumatanees, under which the 
telegraph lines noder this Department were laid at tbe expense of 
the Government of India, have changed ao as to warrant the idea of 
mlling same or of leasing them to a Britiab Company. Tbe Stand- 
ing Finance Committee ot tbe Legislature in India would be tbe 
proper party to examine the oiroanutances and find out whether it 
is advimble or necessary to mil or learn a Department, which is 
remoneiativ# to the Government of India. This question further 
involves various agreements with the Peraian Government. Until 
they are- wmpletely clear and until other relevant points are gone 
Into trith oousideable thoroughnem, 1 hesitate to agree with my 
eoUeagues in their recommendation to mil this concern. 

8. i agree with my oolleaguea regarding their proposals for 
retrenchment 

PUBSaOTAMDAS THAKUKDAS. 

Dsuii ; 

Th$ dfb F«f. aory /9Z8, 
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IRRIGATION. 


The MtimatM for ozpenditaro and reoeipti in 1922-S5 oonpaN 
witb the reviled eetimatee for 192l.*22 and the aetoal expenditure 
and reoeipti in 191S-14 ae followe : — 




Bzpeaditnie. 

Bsesipts. 



Bo. 

Bs. 


1918-14, Aetaals ... 


14,70.000 

10,14,000 

1981-22, Bsvissd Bstlnate 


87,11,000 

19,96,000 

1922-88, Badget Bstiaate 


24,06.000 

80,09,000 

2. The expenditure is 

subdivided under the main heads 

shown below 





— 


1918-14. 

1981-82. 

1928-88. 



Bs. 

B». 

Bs. 

Working ezernscs 


4,28,000 

12.97,000 

18,08,000 

Interest on debt for which capital ac* 




cotinis arc kept 


6.51,000 

9,89,000. 

9,61,000 

Other revenne espenditare 

• •• 

88,000 

1,87,000 

1,18,000 

Constmetion of irrigation works from 




revenne ••• ••• ••• ••• 


3,18,000 

8,88.000 

85,000 

ToUI 

• •• 

14,70,000 

27,11,000 

24,06,000 


S. Irrigation is a provincial enhieot and the above figuree 
relate solely irrigation works in areas under tbs jurisdiotion of the 
Central Government The more important of these are the irriga* 
tion canals situated in the North-West Frontier Provinoe, the 
particulars of which are given in the following table : — 


Name of Caiial. 

Bbtimatbs fob 1982-88. 

Capital ontlay 
to end of 
ytar. 

Gross receipts. 

Working 

ezpenaes. 

ITppsr Swat Canal 

Lowsr Swat Canal 

Kabal Biter Canal 

Faharpnr Canal ... 

Total ... 

Be. 

2,19.58,000 
42 91 000 
12,88.000 
9.21.000 

Ba 

9.92.000 

7.98.000 
2,00,000 

81,000 

Bs. 

7.88.000 

1.89.000 
88,000 
71.000 

2.81,47,000 

20.86,000 
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4. Tbe lant* inereaM under the bead of worittnir ezpaiMea 
fnw Re. 4,8S.0<M) in 191S14 to Re. 13,02,000 eatimated for 
1922'28 (pUe tba table in paraiprapb 2) ia mainly doa to lha fact 
that tba Upppr Swafi Canal waa only opanad for irrigation in an 
ineomplata atata in 1913-14. Thia prcjaat baa . failed aa a pro* 
doetiva work, tba nat raeaipta being inanffieiant to eovar the 
ifltareat obargaa, bnt it ia aaid to have bad a valnabla eiviliaing 
influanoa on the tribaa of the Upper Swat. Tba Lower Swat and 
Kabul River 'jOanala are both naefal and remnneratTva worka, but 
tba reanlta of tba Paharpnr Canal have bean diaappointing and tba 
average annual loaa on tba' working of thia canal baa been Ra, 
37,000. It baa now been decided to abandon about 20 milea pf 
tbe lower part of the canal, tba control of the remainder being 
tranafarrad to tba diatrict anthoriiiea. and it ia expected that 
midntananea cbargaa will be reduced and tba canal will pay ita way. 
We are informed that, aa the raaolt of tba eatabliabment of irriga- 
tion on the Upper Swat and tba toanafer of the Paharpnr Canal, 
it will ahortly be poaaible to clom down one out of three irrigation 
diviaiona and to effect a redoction of about R8.40,000 in aatabliah- 
mant obargaa. 

B. The balance of the outlay under *' Working expenaea ” and 
under *' Other rayenue expenditure ” ia incurred on minor worka in 
Kdochiatan, Ajmer and alaawbere. 

6. It ia anticipated that tbe reeeipta Irrigation in 1923*24 
will amount to Ra. 21,94,000, and the expenditure to Ra. 22.28,000, 
tba deficit under thia head being tbna reduced to Ra. 34,000. 

7. Capital expenditure tu4 charged to revenue . — It is anticipated 
that 1,30,000 only will be required for 1923 24 compared with a 
proviaion of Ra. 2,69,000 in tbe budget for 1922-23. This expendi- 
ture ia required lor small improvements and extension of existing 
works and we made no rocommandation. 


CONCLUSION. 

A raductiaa of R«. 1,78.000 is aotietpated in 1923-24 in the expendi- 
turn op irrigation and we lecommend that the closing down of one irriga- 
tion division be expediled, and a further saving of Rs. 40,000 effected, 
giving a total ledpction of Rs. -2,18.000, 



PART IV. 

GBNEBAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The eiHmete for 1922-23, inoladiog a rapidamentary eitimate 
for Be. 2,76,000, oomparaa with the ratised eitimate for 1921-22 
aod the aotoal expenditnre for 1918-14 ai foUowi 


Re. 

1918-14, Aotual Expenditure ... 1,06.22,000 

1921- 22, Beviaed Eatimate ... 1,90.22,000 

1922- 23, Budget Eatimate ••• 1,98,67,000 

2. This expenditure ia aubdiyided under the main heada ahown 
below — 


Governor-General and Sta£E 
Executive Council 
Legislative Bodies 
Secretariat 
Attached Officers 
Payments to Local Govern- 
ments 

Expenditure in Minor Ad- 
ministrations 

Deduct Lump cut made 
by Assembly 

Add Supplementary Grant 


Expenditure in England at 
Rs. 15=^1 


19 I 3 -I 4 - 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

10,63,000 

12,25,000 

12,82,800 

5b5o,coo 

5.40,000 

5 . 33.000 

1,71,000 

7,00,000 

8,50,000 

34,05,000 

64,52,000 

70,31,400 

5,04,000 

10,51,000 

11,34,800 

• • 

50,000 

44,000 

9,02,000 

1 21,13,000 

22,12,000 

1 • • 

• • 

5.44,000 

• • 

• • 

2,76,000 

65,95.000 

1.21,31.000 

1,28,20,000 

39.27.000 

68,91,000 

70,37,000 

1,05,22,000 

1,90,22,000 

1,98,57.000 


We now deal with the varioua main heads under which the 
account ia divided. 


Governor General and Staff. 

Rb. 

1913-14, Aotoal Expenditure 10,03,000 

1921- 22, Revised Eatimate «. 12,26,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate •• 12,82.000 

20(e) 
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8. la widitioo to expenditon ioolodod io tbedfil oiHmotM 
the folbwing expenditoro in eonoeetion with flif ExmIIoimj IIm 
V ieerop’i ettabliafameut* wm borne oo the militeiy eetimotee for 
1922 23 

Re. 

Bend eetebliehmente «• •» 1,22,000 

Bodygnerd ••• »• 2,24,000 

Penonel etaff (ioeloding Military Seeretary) 90,000 


Hie Exoelleney the Viceroy hai informed ne that, in riew of 
the preeeot finaneial eituation, he haa given inetmotione to rednee 
the estimate for his bodyguard by Bs. 40,000 and for bis band by 
Rs. 42,000, thus saving Bs. 82,000 oompared with the budget grants 
for 1922-23. 


Exboutiyk Council. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate — 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

••• 6 , 60,000 
... 6,40,000 
... 6,33,000 


4. This expenditure includes the salaries of Members of the 
Executive Council and tbeir actual travelling expenses. The 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, of which our colleague Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mokeijee was Chairman, has suggested that Indian 
Members of the Bengal Executive Council might well reeeive a third 
Hiss salary than the European Members as the latter have greater 
expenses to meet, being away from tbeir homes. 

Our colleague thinks the recommendation of the Bengal Com* 
mittee might be equally applied to the Executive Couneil of the 
Governor-Oeneral and at bis request we draw attention to the 
subject. 

We are informed that, in the case of the residences allotted to 
the members of the Executive Council in Simla, the uniform Sxed 
rent charged is not in all oases on an economic basis and that there 
is a loss oiso incurred in respect of houses occupied by them in Delhi. 
We understand that the question of revieing these rents fs under 
consideration. 


LkoislaIiyx Bodibs. 

Rs. 

... 1,71,000 

... 7,00«000 

8,80,000 


1^18>14, Aetual Expenditure 
1921-22, Rerised Estimate .» 
1992-98, Bud^ Estimate ••• 


eee 
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5. Tba larg« inoreMe wbioh bM takas place in ezpanditnra 
ainea 191S<14 is doe to the appointneot of fnlMime Presidents, the 
ezpansioo of the Coooeils, the longer sittings held under tbe 
reformed oonstitntion, and the grant of more liberal allowaneea to 
members present in Delhi and Simla. The bnlk of tbe increase is 
inevitable, but we feel that the matter of reduction or otherwise 
in travelling and other allowances is one that should be left to the 
Legislature, whose Members lor the moet part, it must be borne in 
mind, are unpaid. 

SlOBBTABIAT. 

Bs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

••• 34y05i000 

1921 22 , Bevised Estimate 

... 64.62.000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

... 70 31,000 

6 . This expenditure 

is sub- divided among the various depart* 

ments as follows : — 





— 


1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922*28. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Foreign and Political 

sa* 

7,16.900 

10,40,600 

10.42,900 

Home 

• • • 

3,24,400 

6,61,400 

6.41,800 

Legislative 

sac 

2.27,100 

6 , 66,200 

8,07,900 

Education and Health 

aaa 

2.73,900 

4,36.200 

4,70,700 

Finance (Ordinary) 

sae 

4.10.200 

6,74,600 

6,91,200 

Finance (Military) 

esc 

1.65,900 

6.06.800 

6,44,100 

Bevenue and Agriculture 

2,44,800 

8,81.900 

4,36.800 

Commerce ... 

sac 

1 3,46,100 

f 4,98,600 

4,89,300 

Industries ... 

esc 

\ 6 , 10,000 

6,90.400 

Army 

esc 

3,84.600 

6,19,900 

7.34,600 

Public Works 

eee 

8 , 21,100 

4,17,000 

4,82,700 

Total 

eca 

34,05,000 

64.62,000 

70,81,400 


As endeavour was made to meet tbe lump out of Bs. 6,44.000 made 
bj tbe Legislative Assembly under the. bead of '* Oeneral Adminis* 
tration " by savings in tbe individual Secretariat departments and 
tbe attached offices, and these departments and offices in eonseqoeoce 
have reduced their estimated expenditure for tbe current year to 
about Bs. 4,81,000 below tiieir original budget demand as set out 
above and in tbe subsequent table for attached offices. Tbe nature 
of the reductions eieeted will be leferved to under tbe bead of the 
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d«i»rtmeiit oooMrned. A toppleiDeDtaiy grant ei Ba. 3,78,000 was 
boarever Decenary ac tbe radnetiona made were leu than the cut 
reqaired, and mmeorer, additional ataff waa neoeaaary for prelimioary 
work done in India for tbe Retrenobnent Committee and aome 
eypenditnre waa reqaired for publicity propaganda work nndertaken 
ill tbe provinbea on behalf of tbe Central Government. 

7. Attention baa been drawn both in the Legislature and tbe 
presa to the fact that tbe allocation of businen among departmenta 
baa not been modified to meet tbe altered relatione between the 
Central Government and the Provincea aa a result of tbe Reforms 
and that in mbny caaea tbe Secretariat of the Central Government ia 
being maintained at ita pre-reform standard and, in the ease of 
aome departments, augmented. Education, medical administration, 
agriculture, veterinary services and industries are now transferred 
subjects under tbe Devolution Buies, and iu conaequence, the 
occasions for the exercise by tbe Central Government of its powers 
of auperintepdence, direction and control in respect of such subjects, 
except in so far as they affect tbe minor administrations, that is to 
say tbe administrations which still remain directly under the control 
of tbe Central Government, have now been greatly reduced. We 
are chiefly concerned with tbe matter from the point of view of the 
economies which could be effected by a re-grouping of the depart- 
ments and a redistribution of work consistently with the principles 
underlying tbe Reforms scheme and we shall revert to this question 
shortly, after we have considered tbe expenditure of the individual 
departments as at present constituted. We shall first, however, 
refer briefly to a few general matters which affect all departmenta. 

8. Tbe question of pay of establishments generally including 
those of the superior staff ia dealt with under Pay and Allowances. 
As regards tbe superior clerical establishment, we think that the 
pay, though liberal, is not excessive in view of tbe responsible 
character of the work done and the qualifications required. We are 
informed, however, that tbe lower division clerks doing work of a 
routine character can attain a maximum pay of Bs. 850 per mensem, 
a very high rate compared with that prevailing in Provincial Secre- 
tariats; for example in tbe Punjab the corresponding maximum is 
Bs. 160 a month. We recommend that for future recruits the rates 
should be sul^tantially reduced, and that where present incumbents 
are not qualified for more responsible work their promotion should 
be stopped at the existing efficiency bar. 

d. We understand that considerable reductions have been made 
by the various departmeote durtug the current year in their expen- 
dilnr* OO qootiogenoii^ eufipiies, travelling allowaoces, telegrams( 
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ete., in order to meet the lump ent made by the- Assembly. It would 
appear, therefore, that there was eonaiderable scope for economy In 
this direction and we recommend that this class of expenditure should 
be carefully scrutinised with a riew to its further reduction. Thus, 
we understand that there are at present some 1,200 peons in the 
Government of India Secretariat and attached offices, a number 
based on a liberal scale fixed when the cost of persons was much 
lower and when telephonic and other communications were very 
limited. It is understood that a reduction of 26 per cent, in 
numbers has been suggested which would save Rs. 76,000 without 
serious inconvenience, and we recommend that this reduction should 
be given effect to and also that the present clothing scale should 
be examined. We have, in dealing with individual departments, 
taken into account economies of the kind referred to in this and the 
two following paragraphs. 

10. The cost of the telegrams despatched by the departments 
during 1921-22 was approximately Bs. 3,33,000, the heaviest 
expenditure being incurred by the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment (Rs. 1,35,000). the Army Department (Rs. 60,000), and the 
Home Department (Rs. 54,000). Part of the increase which has 
taken place since 1913-14 is due to increased rates, but we are of 
the opinion that a large curtailment in the number and length of 
telegrams could be effected without any loss of efficiency. We 
recommend that the provision for 1923-24 should be materially 
reduced. 

11. We are informed that the present annual cost of the Delhi- 
Simla move is approximately Bs. 3,87,000, apart from incidental cost 
on account of Raisina conveyance charges, house rent and separation 
allowance. We think a substantial reduction should be effected 
by restricting the number of officers and the amount of establish- 
ment and records moved down from Simla. 

We now deal individually with the expenditure of the existing 
departments. 

12. Foreign and PoUiiecd Department--^ 

Bs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 7,16,900 

1921 22, Revised Estimate ». 10,40,600 

1922-23, Budget Estimate — 10,42,900 

This department bas proposed savings of about Bs. 47,000 for 
1923-24. The clerical establishment has increased from 102 beforg 
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tile wer to lOS at the present time. We bare aseertaioed that the 
ratio of olerks to receipts and issues is high and we consider that 
establishment should ^ reduced to pre-war numbers, saving a 
further Be. 60,000. The expenditure in the onrrent year’s budget 
eoDtingeneiee,* Be. 1,64,000, includes Rs. 1,00,000 for postage and 
telegrams which we consider excessive ; we think the total expendi- 
ture on contingencies for 1928-24 should be reduced by about one- 
third, or say Rs. 50,000. The total reduction which we recommend 
together with the saving proposed by the department is therefore 
Be. 1,47,000. 

13. Boms DepirttMnt — 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure — 3,24,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate -. 6,61,400 

1923-23, Budget Estimate »• 6,41,800 


Savings of about Rs, 42,000 will be effected by reductions pro- 
posed by the department; Though no large further savings can be 
leeured, owing to the increase of work as the result of the Reforms, 
economies saving about Rs. 26,000 can we think be made by reduc- 
ing the number of peons and the expenditure on contingencies, 
travelling allowances, etc. 

The appointment of Inspector of Office Procedure, costing Bs, 
30,000, was created on the recommendation of the Llewellyn Smith 
Committee to re-organise office procedure in the Secretariat with a 
view to greater efficiency and economy. We understand that very 
littie has so far been done in this direction, the officer having been 
diverted to misoellaneons duties. We have bad evidence that the 
present procedure is in many ways defective and that both economy 
and expedition could be secured by more business-like methods of 
disposal of receipts and in other ways. We consider, however, that 
this matter should be taken up by the heads of the departments 
concerned in giving effect to our present recommendations, and that 
enbsequeutly, after a reasonable period, an officer of the Finance 
Department should be deputed to examine the arrangements in 
force and the possibilities of effecting further economies in staff and 
other office expenditure. If this course is aaopted the continuance 
of the appointment of Inspector of Office Procedure under the Home 
Department will be nnneoessary. Its abolition will secure a saving 
of Bs. 30,000, and we recommend that the budget for 1923-24 
should be fixed at'Bs. 6,46,000, saving Bs. 97,000, inelnding Bs, 
41,000 pnvoied ^ the department. 
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14. ItgMatim D^fcaritmt^ 

Rt. 

Z9i3>i4» Actual Eacpanditwre 3.27,100 

1921.22, Revised Estimate .. 6.56,000 

X922<23, Budget Estimate . . 8,07,900 

The establishment of this department has increased siaei 
191S>14 as follows : — 




1913 * 14 * 

1922 - 33 . 

Administrative staff 

• e 

•• 3 

10 

Clerical . . 

• • 

32 

93 

Servants 

• s 

.. 62 

100 


Total . . 97 203 

The Department attributes to inoreased work oonneoted with 
the Reformed Coonoils no less than Ri. 3,67,000 of the inorease in 
cost which has taken place. We consider, however, that the present 
staff, especially the superior staff, is excessive, oomprising as it does 
one Secretary, two Joint Secretaries, two Deputy Secretaries, two 
Officers on Special Duty, one Solicitor and two Assistant Solicitors. 
We recommend that a Deputy Secretary should be dispensed with, 
saving Rs. 24,000. The Peace Treaty Branch and Local Clearing 
Office are temporary organisations arising out of the war, and, though 
the duties attaching to them are likely to continue for some time we 
consider that* they should be amalgamated and one ol the two 
officers dispensed with, saving approximately Re. 20,000. As for 
the Solicitors’ branch, we understand that a vaeaney is likely to 
occur within a year ; occasion should then be taken to reduce the 
appointments to two, saving Rs. 1 5,000. Allowing for the abolition 
of these appointments, for a saving of Rs. 41,000 already effected 
by the department to meet the lump cut made by the Assembly, 
and for general reductions in peons, temporary establishment and 
other oontingeneies, we recommend that the budget for 1923*24 be 
fixed at Rs. 7,00,000, saving about Rs. 1,08,000. 

15. Dt/fiOftmMt of Education and Bcdtth — 

Rs. 

I9X3«Z4, Actual Expenditure . . 2,73.900 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate . . 4,36.200 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate 4 i 70 > 7 M 
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In vieir of the OMOotid modiftootfon of the podtion of tho 
Oontnl CtoTernment vit-a vis tbe Prodnoes vnder the Baformi 
Sebmna io raspeetof edaestion and medical admioietration, wbieb 
an now transferred sobfeets over wbleb tbe Oovernment of India 
exeroise a very limited control, we do not consider that there is any 
jnstifieation' for the retention of the Educational Commissioner, tbe 
Bureau of Education, or tbe Central Advisory Board, costing about 
Be. 1,00,000 or, indeed, for the continuance of the department as a 
separate entity. We are informed that savings of Ss. 17,000 have 
been effected in the ourrent year by tbe abolition of tbe Bureau of 
Ednoation and other minor economies, but we feel that tbe depart- 
ment is overstaffed for the duties which it has to perform. We 
deal further with the matter in considering the larger economies to 
be obtained by re-grouping departments. 

16. Finanu Dtpariment {Ordinary Branch ) — 

Rs. 

I 9 i 3 ’i^, Actual Expenditure . . 4 . 10,200 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . 6 , 74,500 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 6 , 91.200 


This department has already effected reductions of Rs. 35,000 
to meet tbe out made by the Legislative Assembly and of Rs. 57,000 
by the abolition of a post of Joint Secretary, by tbe amalgamation 
of two branches and by other economies, or, in all, Rs. 92,600. 
Allowing for further reductions in tbe number of peons which it 
may be possible to make, and in the cost of telegrams, etc., we 
recommend that the budget for 1923-24 should be fixed at Rs. 
5,90,000, a saving, including wbat tbe department has already 
effeeted, of Rs. 1,01,200 compared with the original demand for 
192228. 

17. Finance Department {Military Finance Branch ) — 

Rs. 

X 9 I 3 -I 4 , Actual Expenditure . . i,55>9oo 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . 6 , 05,800 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . 6 , 44,100 

This department has been greatly expanded since 1918-14 
with tbe object of securing effective check over expenditure through- 
out tbh intricate organisation ot the Army in India. With a 
eontraetiop of the activities of the various administrative services of 
the Army it should be possible to effect a material reduction in 
these Headquarter ehaq;ea Tbe Financial Adviser has surrendered 
Rs. 44,000 to meet the lump eat made by the Assembly, but we 
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eoDiidvr that farther redoetione in derioal and menial staff and io 
oootigeneiee, ete., ehonld be made. Ultimately a much larger 
reduotioD ehoald ^ possible and. while we recognise that a consider' 
aUe amonot of temporary work may result if our recommendations 
in respect of army ^ministration aife given effect to, the question of 
farther economies should be kept steadily in view. In these circum- 
stanees we recommend that the budget for 1923-24 should not exceed 
Be. 11,76,000. a saving of Rs. 69,000 on the original demand for 
1922-23. 


18. Bevtnut and Agriculture Department 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ... 2,44,800 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate — 3,41,900 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — 4,36,800 

The department has effected a reduction of Rs. 24,000 in its 
original demand for 1922-23, but in view of the modified relations 
between the Oovernment of India and the Local Governments under 
the Reforms Scheme in respect of land revenue, agriculture, dvil 
veterinary and forests with which this department deals, we consider 
that there is no justification for its retention as a separate depart- 
ment. We deal with this question later in paragraphs 22 — 24. 

1 9 . Commerce and Jndwtrm Departmenit : — 



Commerce 

Industries 



Department 

Department 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

> 9 i 3 ‘'i 4 > Actual Expenditure 

3,46,100 

• • 

3,46,100 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

4,98,600 

5,10,000 

io,<:^,6oo 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

4.89.300 

5.90,400 

10,79,700 


In 1913-14 Commerce and Industries formed a single depart- 
ment. The subjects dealt with included posts and telegraphs and 
external emigration which have since been transferred to the Public 
Works and the Revenue and Agriculture Departments respectively. 
In 1917 to meet war requirements, the Munitions Board was created, 
which, when the war came to an end, was converted into the Board 
of Industries and Munitions. In 1921, no Munitions Board being 
required, tbe Board of Indnstries and Munitions was converted into 
a separate Department of Indostriee. It is doubtful whether at that 
time sufficient regard was had tn tba faet that, under the Retormt 

21 
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Sobem«t the dsTelbinDanit dt Indniiitiiis hid bami atiwlftad n m 
provinoial traoifertad rahjaat', mvi in ehiei irlwre mch da^KvoiiMli 
by oantril ratbority ii deolired, by order of the Oomriior OeiiMrel fki 
Coanoil loade after omisaltotiofi with the Loeal Oovemineote edb* 
c«rned, to be bxpedient in the bOblfe interhat. We onde'Ntand thefc 
nn 8o6b declaration baa ever been made iti raipeet. of any induati^. 
Tbe^ following table ahowa the inoreaae io the adminietrative and 
cieriea] ataff (Inolading temiporaiT ataff) ainee 191844 which bha 
resulted from the aeparation of the departmenta : — 


lat ApRit 1st April 1922 

1914 — 

* Commerce Industries Total 

Administrative 

staff 4 4 7 n 

Clerical staff 65 70 74 144 


The more important Buhjeota now dealt with by the Oommeree 
Department are foreign trade, Merchant Shipping Act, porta and 
harbours, cuatoma. etc. There ia little prospect of diminution of 
work except by delegation, and we believe that, in present condi- 
tioua, great advantages could be secured by freeing the Secretariat 
proper from the functions of detailed administrative control ezeroiaed 
by it in the past. In the iTnited Kingdom and the United States, 
Cuatoma are administered by the Treasury, and the Tariff in the 
former country by the Board of Trade and in the lattar by the Tariff 
Oomroisaioner and the Department of Commerce. We oonsldet thfat 
a similar arrangement should be adopted in India and we reeornmmid 
that the scope of the present Board of Inland Revenue under the 
Finance Department be enlarged to tnclude Gnatome, Salt, Opium 
and also Eipsiae and Stampa so far as the Central Government ia 
concerned with theie aubjecte. Tariff would be adminiaterhd by the 
Department reaponsible for Commeree as at present. This prOpotSl 
should make it possible to eHminatO a large amount of work Ih the 
Secretariat, and, though the saving effeoted in the Seeretariat budget 
might be leas than the eost of the new appointment, the balance will 
be more than covered Iqr eoonomiee io other directions. For ezamblhi 
the fact that the Board wifi be the appellate authority ibr all oust^s 
luttere should make it feaaiUe to atolieh the post of the Commib- 
sioner of Cnitoros at Bombay eosting Rs. 4?,0i01) annually and aiM) 
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^vi^. 94i.BV ww bsiag yob {(Kwwdbf other Local 

GoeermMQte for work done h]^ their Boards of l^veoue or 
SoNotiariet. 

The eo>oidled lodoatries Oepartmeot at preaeot admioiatert 
Qeology, Mioet, Salt, the Explosive and PetM^nm Acta, Stationery 
aod Piintiog, Pateota and Deaigna. Factory and Laboar legislation, 
Steam boilera. Stores aod other minor matters, aod any industries 
which the Governor General in Gonncil may order it to deal with. 
Aa. mentioned in paragraph 19, no such order has yet been passed. 
We consider that the work done by the Indnstrial Intelligence 
Section and the Labour Bureau could be diaoontinnpd without 
aeriona inoonvenienoe. It is represented that a oertain amount of 
labour and other legislation is pending in the immediate future, but 
this ^ could, in our opinion, be more appropriately arranged for by 
placing an officer temporarily on special duty than by making 
^rmanent additions to the establishment. 

We revert later to the future organisation aod cost of these 
departments, but it may be noted that the Commeron Depurtment 
made a reduction of Bs.. 16,000 and- the Industries Department of 
Bs. 26,000 in the original demands for 1992>23- to meet the out 
made by the Assembly. 

20. Armjf DepartiMvi — 

Bs. 

1913 14, Actual Expenditure ••• 3,84,600 

1921*22, Bevised Estimate 6,19,900 

1922*23, Budget Estimate ... 7,34,600 

The establishment entertained by the Army Department has 
expanded as shown in the following comparative figures for 
administrative and clerical staff : — 


Ist April 1914. 

Permanent •.. 64 

Temporary 10 


1st April 1922. 
62 
62 


74 114 

Wo arc informed that the present strength of the department 
is- only eight less than it was during the climax of the war. Expan* 
sion during the war was no doubt inevitable, but we consider with 
a return to normd considerations an early reduction of establish* 
meats to pre-war level should be effected. This may not be imme- 
diately possible in view of the temporary work which will probably 
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renilt if oar TMommendatioiM in reipeet of Army admioistratioo 
are given effect to, bat we recommend that the eetablisbmenta be 
thereafter reviewed with the object of very largely redacing the 
annual coat of the department. The department hae already effected 
economiee of Be. 40,000, but we think that farther redactione 
ehoald be poieible, e.g., in the marine, eetabliehment and army 
list aectione, ae also in the coet of peona and telegrams, the pro* 
vision for postage and telegrams being Bs. 50,000, and that the 
total budget for 1923-24 should not exceed Bs, 6,50,000, saving 
Bs* 84,000 including Bs. 40,000 already surrendered by the 
department. 

21. PvAlic Worlts Department — 

Bs. 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure ••• 3,21,100 

1921- 22, Bevised Estimate ••• 4,17,100 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... ... 4,82,700 

Public Works in the Major Provinces is a provincial transferred 
subject, while irrigation, with which this department also deals, is 
a provincial reserved sobject in regard to which the powers of the 
Provinces have been largely increased. We do not consider that a 
separate department of the Government of India is, in the circum- 
stances, required to deal with such questions as concern that Govern- 
ment. We understand that a large amount of the work at present 
trausacted by the department consists of “ estate” work in connec- 
tion with the properties of the Government of India in Delhi and 
Simla, the allotment of houses, etc., which could more appropriately 
be desdt with by local administrative officers than by a department 
of the Secretariat. A branch of the department deals with Posts 
and Telegraphs administration, which we propose should h: placed 
under the Communications Department. 

22. Proposals for re-altocation of business among Departments — 

For the reasons already given we consider that the present 
numbei^ of departments is excessive and that substantial economies 
will be secured by a redistribution of work. The Acwoith Com- 
mittee recommended that there should be a Member of Council in 
charge of Communications whose portfolio should comprise Bailways, 
Ports and Inland Navigation, Boad Transport, so far as it is under 
the control of the Government of India, and Posts and Telegraphs. 
We are informed thrt no conclusion has so far been reached on this 
proposal, which will require some slight modification in detail, as 
under the Beforms Scheme roads are a provincial reserved subject. 
.^slalningt towever, that the principle is adopted and that the 
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ItiMlw^kys and Posts and Telegraphs are pat under one Member of 
dcmneil, we recommend that the remaining sutgeets now dealt with 
bj five of the existing departments,* sboald he oonoentrated in two 
departments. In making this reeommendation, we have taken into 
eonsideration the transfer of the important heads of Cnstoms, Salt, 
ete,, to the control of the Board of Bevenne nnder the Finance 
Department. If this arrangement is adopted, we suggest that the 
distribution of sulgeots among the reconstituted departments should 
be as follows : — 


Commerce Communications General 

Department. Department. Department. 


Shipping and connec* Railways. 

ted subjects. Posts & Telegraphs 

Trade and commerce 
including tariffs and 
merchandise marks. 

Import amd export 
regulations. 


Statistics. 

Labour legislation. 

Inter-provmcial migra* 
tion. 

Factories Act. 

International labour 
oraganisation. 

Petroleum and Explo- 
sives Acts. 

Patents, designs and 
copyright. 

Legi^tion in relation 
to steam boilers and 
electricity. 

Life Assurance. 

Actuarial work. 

Stores. 

Geology and Minerals. 

Printmg and Stationery 

Civil Aviation, and 
possibly. Meteorology 

Development of Indus- 
tries so far as de< 
dared central. 


Land Revenue. 

Civil Veterinary. 

Agriculture. 

horests. 

Central Institutes of 
Reseaurch in the 
above subjects. 
Botanical Survey. 
Famine. 

Control of foodstuffs. 
Public Works. 
Irrigation. 

External emigration. 
Survey of India. 
Medical Services and 
Public Health. 
Zoology. 

Education. 

Libraries and Records 
Census. 

Archaeology. 

Museums. 

Locad Sclf-Govern 
ment. 

Ecclesiastical matters 


Uitminercc, lo(iuHr>ct, lievcnoe snd AKricnltare, Bdocnrioa sod HcsHe. 
i‘Bblic Woika- 
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Bailirivf *14 ?«4« «4 T«)igf9B|i% W^oldi oop 

VfOVpiM* lom Mp«i 2 ji^d«iiuuneim iM4er. oii^ Muiiber oi Conooil*. 
W« QppsfdAr tiiiftlt Mm daUiM bf Mm SiwNMMkrif^ ol 

lilM pvovfMMli iiMde. tlm 4 F9irt« ^bd 

MM be’ elliilpaMd $$ it PMMQit ie tbp eeif witb the Beiliref e, lod 
Mi<4>tbt 9eideof the twQ departnente ihciald be empowered to 
eobmijt diteet to the Member pf Cooneil aeattera reqipriog the 
ofdere of the Ctorerameot of India, and to ieene orders on behalf 
<rf Qoyernment on proper sanotioo being obtained* ;tlu present 
legnlatidns being amended, as may be necessary for the purpose. 
In view of the fact that the fonotiooa of the Member hi charge 
wonld be limited to two depurtmeats only, he would be able to 
represent both Uie departments in the Assembly and thus leave the 
hwMls of the departments more freedom for the i^rformanee of 
their legitimate ^ministrative duties which we consider extremely 
desirable. 

24. If our proposalB ate adopted we consider that it should be 
possible to limit the cost of each of the two reconstituted depart* 
ments to not more than 6 or 6i lakhs a year. Under this 
arrangement the total cost of the Secretariat would compare as 
follows with the provision made in the current year (assuming for 
the purpose of simplifying calculations that the whole of the lupip 
out and supplsmentgry grant related to the Secretariat) 
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3s8 SEFORT of the lOBtai 

Srto alloipiiif lor the propoeed expeorioo of the Botfd of 
BeeeBoe thore will he, wider ocr propoeele, eo enmiel eering of 
Be, 14,(^400; end we believe dut, by s redietoibotion of rablMte 
on the lines, wbieh we heve indieet^, l^bis ean be reedily seoared, 

Attacbcd officn. 




Bs. 

1913*14, Aotnal Expenditure 

... 0.04,000 

1921*22, Revised Estimate 

... 10,01,000 

1923*24, Budget Estimate 

... 11,34,800 

20. This expenditure is sub-divided as follows : — 

— 

1913-14 

1921-22 1922 23 


Rr. 

Rs. Rs. 

Staff Selection Board 

Ml 

22.000 22,800 

Information Bureau 

Ml 

89,000 1,02,300 

Central Intelligence Dept. 

3,67,000 

7,00.300 8,08,000 

Keeper of the Records 

73,800 

96,400 1,10 200 

Translation Department 

8.000 

8,000 8,100 

Inspeetor-Oeneral, Irrigation 

04,700 

80,300 78,400 

Total 

0,04,000 

10,81,000 11,34,800 

26. Staff Sdeetion Board — 





Rs. 

1913-14, 


Ml 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

s«a 

22,000 

1982-23, Budget Estimate 


... 22,800 


Thi gross sost of the Board in the ewrent year is now estimated 
at Bs. 27,000, and reoeipts from examination fees at Rs. 16.730. 
Next year there is nnlikely to be any examination, bat it is proposed 
to provide Rs. 9,000 in the budget to meet possible requirements, 
saving Bs>J 3,300. It is probably desirable that there should be an 
inptitotioii of this sort to reeruit for the Secretariat, but when the 
Board again fully funetions, an endeavour should be made to render 
it entirely selbsupporting. 

27. CnUral Bwwu cf Infemaiion— 

Bs. 

191344, M 

1991*22 Beviacd Estimate •*. ... 89,000 

1932-89i Bodfet Estimfle- - 1,02,300 
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Sioee the budget wm pMMd, eztru ullotmeota aggiufutiof 
Be* 78,000 orer the budget eatimatee of 1988 83 have been made. 
The Buiean baa only been aanotioned on a tenporary footing and wo 
malee no reeonmendatioo. 

88 . Central Intelliffenee Bureau--^ 

Hie 

1913*14, Aotnal Expenditure »• 3,67,000 

1981-88, Beviaed Eatimate a«o ••• 7,66,300 

1928-83, Budget Eatimate e*a eee 8.08.000 

The eoat of the main Bureau in the ourrent year waa eatimated 
at Ba. 6,66,000. Beduotiona of Ra. 1 ,80,000 have already been 
given effect to and further aavinga will be made next year, reaulting 
in a total aaving of Ra, 1,68,000. The Finger Print Bureau coating 
Ra. 84,000 and the Queationed Doeumenta Section coating 
Ba. 69,000 are, we underatand, mafutained largely in the intereata 
of the Provincea. We are informed that moat of the Local Govero- 
menta are not willing to contribute towarda the eoat of theae 
braocheaand we think that if arrangementa cannot be made to 
recover the full coat of their servioea they ahould he aboliahed, 
aaving a further Ba. 1,43,000, or Ra. 3,01,000 in all. 

29. Keener of the Jieeords of the Oovenmenl af India — 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 
1981.82, Beviaed Eatimate 
1922-23, Budget Eatimate ... 


Be. 

... 73,800 

•*. 96.400 

... 1,16,200 


A smMl reduction haa bean made in the ataff, aaving Ba. 8,000 
we do not recommend further reduotiona for the praaent, aa it ia 
propoaed to employ the ataff for the elimination of na'eleaa reeorda, 
which will have the advantage of aetting free valuable accommoda- 
tion in Galeutta. The intention ia to move the remaining reeorda to 
Delhi when accommodation can be provided there, and a chnaidMrable 
further reduction in expenditure ahould then be poaaible. In the 
meantime atepa ahould be taken to aee that the work of elimination 
ia apeeded op ao that the ataff may be reduced and the accommoda- 
tion freed aa aoon aa poaaible. 

30. Inspector-Oenered of Irrigation — 


1913-14, Aotnal Expenditure 
1981-88, Beviaed Eatimate 
1988-83, Budget Eatimate 

81(a' 


• •a 


Ba, 

64,700 

80.300 

78,400 


eaa 



HfePORT OF THE CosMt 

ft a asTing of Ri. 29,000 boi aliMdJ been 

effected mainly by the abolition of the appointment of Aetiatant 
Inepeotor General. ^ We do not think, however, that the oontinnanee 
of a faII-|jA*e appointment of Inapeotor*General iejnetifled now that 

Irrigai^pp, iic.8a proviooial enbjeot, over wbiob the Loeal Gk>vernmenta 
exercigDbH!C97powera. It ia always open to the Government of India 
when ^)bggf^re4aire adviee on an important irrigation project, either 

o® special duly or to appoint a com- 

8 ^PYi,^yi^*vPf' R^n 'Wft‘>®(BoeBeary officers on loan from the Provincial 

therefore, that the appointment 
tM/ueg the total saving Ra. 78,400. 

1^5 1^99^1 GpyggNMBNTS FOR COST OF WORK DONB IN 

tn^FIR Srorbtariats. 

Bombay. Madrai. 

Re. Rs. 

1913*14, 'Actual Expenditure ••• SH. NU. 

l*99¥^d, khvi4M'Eetlmste ••• 20,000 30,000 

l9j|2-23. Budget Estimate - 14,000 SOtOOO 

In ^e payments to the Bombay Government are in respect 
of pemp^ edmibistration and are more than counterbalanced by 

rBCBiptVe 

UidMs phytacmht ocprecent remuneration for dutiea in rea* 
|Ahb«tilN»in4 adll3M^ ‘pMor^ the Madraa Seeretariat We 
i4adtNtmidl4ifatkonM>Mmill(^ may be effected next year owing to 
ubAPiippolfltlUMiot #4lilblMfe<l(mimissioner of Income Tax. Several 
.'tlahniEihy Smcil iQwciymefiti far cubetantial rams have been brought 
ihi»wibiiii(liec,!ilMdi9tl^jt$fiMpvea^ will be advisable for the 
'0Miitfal •Gdrankalfit (W^eeneider whether more Seommiieal arrange* 
ttif ut i w i i iir fw baFiying out web dutiee by aome agency 

i^offgaoMI. edi bna be’iul . 


Minor Administrationr 


^1^14, Ajrtoal Expenditure 
19’31*22, Reviead Betimate 
1922*28, Budget Betimate 


•aa 

see 


Be. 

9,02,000 

21,18,000 

22,12,000 


see 
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S3, nil espenditnra Ja inlHdkidid m Mlowi 


— • — 


1913-14 

1931-83 

1938-23 



- Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North-West Frontier Province 

6.98,000 

17,27,000 

17,88,000 

Delhi 


1,86,000 

2.61.000 

3,16.000 

Coorg 

aas 

61,000* 

eev 

aaa 

Ajmer-Merwara — 

* eea 

70,000 

1,17,000 

1,49,000 

Central India .» 

eas 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 



9.02.000 

21.13.000 

22,12,000 


Korth-Wut Frontier Promnee, 

B«. 

191S*14, Aetuii Expenditure 6,93,000 

1921.22, Beriied Estimate 17,27,000 

1 9 22-23, Budget Estimate 1 7,38,000 

33. There has been a re-elassHeation of expenditure linee 
1913-14 and the above, figures are therefore not strietlj eomparable. 
So far as we ean aseertaia, the approximate expenditure in 1918-14 
cwrespooding to the figures shown for later years was Rs. 10,68,000. 
The estimate for 1982-23 represents the net amount after deduotion 
of Bs. 2 lakhs as a portion of the lump eut made by the Leg' lalive 
Assembly in the estimates of this Administration. We understand 
that the loeal Retrenebment Committee appointed to examine the 
expenditure of the North-West Frontier Province has recomisbnded 
a rednetion of Rs. 2 lakhs inelodiog minor radnetions already 
effected. We reeoaunend that tiie budget for 1923-24 should not 
exesed the radueod estimate of the eurrent year, ^nsiuely 
Rs. 17.38,000. 

Mhi 

1913-14, Aetual Expenditure 1,86.000 

1921.32, Revised Ertimate 3,61,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate. A36»000 

*B». 61.000 sbewB against Coorgia ms-li mpisseatssspsaditats new 
Msssificd aadsr aaofoer held. 



REPORT OP TRE [otutt 

84. We nodentaiid thete fedoetionof Be. 8,000 bu been 
eibetad under trnfeUing elloirsneee end eootiofeooiee f<» tbe Chief 
ComaiiMioner*B eeleUidimenk end of Be. 84,000 under dietriet 
eberfee. We ooneider tbet tbe mnnieipefiky ebonld be required to 
pij entirely for (be eoek of (beir own Seeretery, eeviog Be. 6,000, a 
totd reduetion of tbe 1938-28 eetimatee of Be. 82,000. Tbe ad- 
mi nietratiou ie relatively ezpeniive for eo email an area, but tbe 
eonetitutional porition appeare to requite tbe retention of both tbe 
Chief Commieeioner and tte Deputy Commieeioner. 


Jimtr-Mtrtoara 

Re. 

X9i3*>4* Actual Ezp^iture 70,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 1,17,000 

1922*23 Budget Estimate .. .. .. 1,49,000 


86. It is proposed to effect economies of Be. 8,600. We re- 
commend that tbe budget for 1923-24 should not exceed Re. 1,40,000 
saving 9,000. 

Central India. 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expraditure 3.000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 8,000 

1922.23, Budget Estuniate . . . . . . 9.000 


86. This expenditure is mainly incurred on tbe administration 
of the Manpnr Pargana r this yields a revenue of Be. 26,000 and no 
reduction appears to be feasible. 


EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND 


1913*14, Actual Expenditure ' . . 261,800 

1921*22, Revised Estimate . . 459,400 

1922*33, Budget Estimate .. 469.100 

87. This expenditure may be sub-divided as follows 



1921*22 1922*23 


India Office (net expenditure 
High Combiissioaeir (net expendi- 
ture 

Maaagement of debt 
I.«ave allpwanoes, etc. (incurred 
'm respect of Indian estaUish* 
tneni under head General Ad- 
AmmiiMstratiMi). 

total 


i 93 > 9 o 6 

RU. 

61.100 

6,800 



fl 


151.300 

169,900 

109,000 

38.900 


261,800 1 459^00 469.100 
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The above figoree repreeent Mt expenditure of the India 
Office and High Commisiioner under 'Qenerri Adminietration* only. 
The following taUe summariMe the groM expenditure of the two 
offieei under the varioui account headc:— 



India Office 

High Com- 
missiemer 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure 

206,836 

NU 

206,836 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

365,800 

2794>00 

644,800 

1922*23, Budget Estimarn 

280.400 

272,900 

533.300 


It will be seen that the appointment of High Commissioner 
has very materially increased the cost of the Home Administration. 
It will be convenient, at this point, to refer briefly to the questions 
of policy which have given rise to the present division of work and 
which determine the incidence oi cost as between the Indian rcve* 
nucs and the British Exchequer. 

38. The appointment of a High Commissioner for India was 
created in 1920>21 under the provisions of section 29«A of the Govt, 
of India Act. The Joint Select Committee in their report on the 
Government of India Bill, when this was before Parliament, observed 
that the clause providing for this appointment "carried out the 
recommendation of Lord Crewe's Committee to appoint a High 
Commissioner for India to be paid out of Indian revenues, who will 
perform for India functions of agency, as distinguished from political 
functions, analogous to those now performed in the offices of the 
High Commissioners of the Dominions". 

On the 1st Oetober 1920 all duties undertaken in the India 
Office connected with the Store Department and the Indian 
Students’ Department and certain minor matters were transferred 
to the High Cwmissioner, and further transfers of work were made 
on the 1st April 1921 and 1st April 1922. 

89. Couourrently with the provision for the appointment of a 
High Commiasioner, the Governinent of India Act as revised 
provided that "the salary of the Senetary of State shall be paid 
out of moneys laravided by Parlianmnt, and the salanes of bis under* 
secretaries and any other expenses of his Department may be paid 
out of the revenues of Indiai or out of moneys provided by Farlia* 
men^’, and similarly, that tbe salaries and allowaroee of the 
members of the Counoil of Imlia may be paid from either of these 
•onroes. A CooBmittee appointed to consider the allocation of t|i 
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bduM of the espeoditon of the India (Mlea, nftor tnnifar of 
oorteb of its fonotioni to the Higb CommiarioDor, rooomnondod 
tbnt:» 

(») tb« salary of the Parliamentary nnder>8eeretary of State 
. as well as the salary of the Secretary of State be 
definitely placed on the British Parliamentary rote ; 

(ii) in the case of the remaining expenditure a distinction be 
drawn between the charges incidental to the political 
and administrative duties of the Secretary of State, 
acting as a Minister, and the agency business still 
conducted by .the India Office on behalf of the Indian 
atttb(»rities ; and 

(Hi) that under this arrangement the British Treasury be liable 
for (a) the salaries and expenses (and ultimately pensions) 
of all officials and other persons engaged in the political 
and administrative work of the office as distinct from 
the agency work, and (5) a proportionate share deter* 
mined with regard to the distinction laid down in (a) 
of the cost of maintenance of the India Office — the 
exact sum payable under (a) and (b) respectively to be 
determined by agreement between the Secretary of 
State and the Treasury from time to time. 

Detailed calculations to give effect to this settlement were 
worked out by a departmental committee which recommended that 
for a period of five years from the 1st of April 1920 the Treasury 
should make to the India Office an annual lump sum contribution 
which would remain constant for that period. Details of the recom* 
nmndations of the Committee are given in Appendix A. 

40. In pursuance of these recommendations, the salaries of the 
Secretary ol State and Parliamentary Under-Secretary are now 
charged on the Parliamentary votes and a grant-in-aid in respect 
of the India Office is made by the Treasury. The grane>in-aid for 
1920-21 was, in the first instance fixed at £72,000 on the basis of 
the 1920-^ estimates ; but lOer in the year, on the basis of a 
revised estimate submitted by the India Office, it was fixed at 
£26,000 per annum for the period 1920*21 u> 1924*25. 

Sutmquently, in the course of 1921*22 as a result of a reduction 
in the rate ' bonne* dne to the fall in the cost of living, the 
Seemtary State in Gonncil offered to relax the agreement to the 

extent of conceding to the Imperial revennee a proportionate share 
of any economy -tlmteoiiwl be iffheted in the estimatee for 1922*23, 
91 oompiN^ with the Mwi on whioh the enbeidy was based. Thia 
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malted in the great in «d being redooed to X 11 S.B 00 , wbieh wee 
diebrihated among the mein eooount heede u followi 

Gross 

expenditure. 

i 

General Administration 252,700 

Audit . . 13,700 

Staticnery and Printing 14.000 

Total 280,400 113,500 166,900 

This reduction did not take full) into account the re«orfenisa* 
tion of the eatahlishments tbei> contemplated in the India Office 
on the lines laid down for the administrative offices of the British 
Oovernment. We have asoertainfd that, if allowance were mode 
for this, the grant-in-aid wooii^ W tixed at a sum of £122,000, 
representing a saving of £ 8,500 ii' irtOrAt revenues. The Treaaary 
will no doubt agree to the re )<>;■ ir. the same way that they 
accepted the reduced contribuuc offered b:i the India Office as 
stated above. 

41 . We recommend in thi- coimeetion that the question of 
expediting the transfer to the High Commissioner of the remaining 
agency subjects still administered b} the Indie Office be considered 
with a view to effecting such iranrfei, if practicable, beiore the 
termination of the present settlement, v^itb the Treasury 

Under section 19 -A of tb». Government of India Act the 
Secretary of State in Counei) bav power to regnlate and restrict 
the exercise of the powers of superintendence, direction end control 
▼cited in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Counoil. We reoommend that the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Government of India should examine whether any minor 
referenoes whioh have now to be made to the Secretary of State in 
Couneil cannot be dispensed v-f-K sr a* to rednee work both in 
E<'gland and in India, 


Contri* 

Net 

bntion. 

expoiditnie. 

i 

i ‘ • 

101,400 

Z5X.300 

5.800 

7.900 

6.300 

7.700 


INDIA OFFIOI 



1913 T.. 

1921*22 

1932-23. 

Ifniia OSiee 

i 

£ 

£ 

General Administration 

193,900 

331.600 

a 3*.700 

Audit 

7.440 

16,400 

13.700 

Statumecy and Printing 

5.496 

17.800 

14.000 

Total Imiia Orpims .. 

206.836 

365.800 

28*400 
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42. Ommdl AdmUtMraiiim — 

The Mtimtte for 1993- 38 IneladM £197,300 for Mkrias, from 
whfeb nut bo dodmted £7,000 on ooeonnt of itaff tronaforred to 
tbt High Commiaaioner oo tin lat April 1933. 

Tbo ooat of aolMrioa inoindea £61,600 for booua baaed on the eoat 
of Hring index fignre of 100. Thia figure baa ainee fallen. On the 
other band, we are informed by the India Office that the re-organiaa- 
tion of eatabliabmenta preriooaly mentioned, will, after allowing 
for a fall in the bonna index to 86 at the time when thia eatimate 
wee made, inrolre inereaaed expenditure of £1 2,600 on the baaia 
of the eatabliabmenta at preaent autboriaed. 

48. Exeiuaive of work tranaferred to the High Commiaaioner’a 
Offiee, there baa been an ini^reeae under aalariee, including bonna, 
of about £86,000 or 74 per cent^. which £67,000 baa occurred in 
the Correapondenee Oepart0ii«^nts in the Accountant-Gener ila 
Departnunt aa abown by the figures below : — 


' 

1 

j 

DBf.'.rV?' 

• .-wmmmmm 

Accountant General’s 
:Departhent. 

Numb(>v« 

'■ wt. 

Numbera 
of staff. 

Cost. 




£ 


£ 

191844 

a«« 

71 


62 

19.833 

1998-38 

oa« 

153 

; -0,526 

i ^ 

164 

46,024 

Inereaae 

eae 

81 

10,568 

1 

92 

26.191 


it aright haye> been expeotad that the derolntion which hu 
.aoeoaaj^ed the Briorau woold have been reflected in a anbatantial 
redmrion of wmrk, hot thia bu apparently been aet off by a large 
aaaoant of initial work attendant on the introdution of the Beforau, 
and, in the Military and Aeeonntant-Gkneral*a Departmente, by an 
afteranath of qoeatiom aciriag oat of the war, ineloding the re^argani* 
cation of the ladiui Mifftary Serrieea, ehangea in regnlationa (in 
partioolar, pi^ and paarioa ragnlatfou), deasobiliaatimi of anrplu 
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offieert, inereHe ip the iramber of peniiopi, ete. Tbit work 
sboold, however, now tend to deeliae. The Aecoontent-Generel 
ezpeete dorinp the eonree of 192S-94 to effect redoetioDi in hie eteff, 
Bovinic epproximetely E6,000. We reeommend that this reduction 
aboold he expedited and that the eaviog he given effect to in the 
192S-34 budget. 

We are informed that the Military Department, where the 
pomhem have rieen from 17 coating E6,S78 in 1918-14 to 67 oosting 
£ 30,000 in 1922-28. expacte to he able to redoee ita ataff aubatan. 
tialiv* in 1928 24. We reeommend that these rednetiona, aaving 
approximately £7,500. ahonld he aimilarlv Mp^ited. Two pre-war 
dapartmenta. namelv. *Jndioiel and Piihlic, and ^venoe and 
StatiaHea’ with a ataff of 17 coating £8.767. have aince the war Wn 
expanded into three departmenta with a ataff of 41 £91,661^ 

namely ‘Jodicial and Pohlic’. ‘Indoatric. and 
•Commerce and Revenue’. We conaider that theae 
•hould again he reduced to two in number and 
leea than £6.000 eff-eted. Oonaiderahle °* *?*,*” ^ 

anticipated in the Financial I>«l>»^tmentj the ^ 

received having fallen from 3 329 in '921 to 2.700 mtiam^ for 
1922. The Department ia mrking a 

one clerk, hut we think that, in view of the **J*^®**“ 
reduction of not leaa than £3.000 on their preaent year'a eatimatea 

ahonld he made. 

44 Aa regarda other officera, a aaving of about £^000 will 

he effecled hy the anhatitution 

«l Stattlor tut 

w. m»mm.nd tb.t tU wpoliilniMit d IntonuUM. OOw U 
aholiahed, aaving a further £1,000. 

18 coating £1.866 for a total f ,!! V^Sff of* 439 in 

the Stare Depot), to 70 ^ttog EWSI tor. to 

19SS-28. We are informed thmt it ia 

number to 55 which ahonld effect a * uimoiMB haa in- 
£2.300. The number of meaeenger. and 

ereaaed from 76 coating £7,962 before reduetioo 

£16.708 at the preaent time. We 

ahonld he made and a further aaving of . „ ^ 

45. There ha. been .lerf expenditure on tole. 

22 
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IpUMk aOBkiOfMMiM MMi‘ ■liwll — O W ilMIt M thowB bf • tiM 
idlowiiif IgnfM 



Tdageams 

Oflieecoatin.- 

Postage tO: 
India and. 


tn India. 

gcndcs. 

Miscellane- 


£ 

£ 

ous. 

£ 

J9X3-I4 

. 3>90o 

14,800 

800 

{921-22 

17,000 

40.900 

3.700 

X922-23 

. x6,ooo 

35*000 

4.500 


In th« oMe of tologtonu* wo on informed tbot n lerfe propor- 
tion of the Inereepe is dao to poit-ienr nnsettUment nnd mny be. 
expected to disoppear with, tbit retnrn of. mo^ stable oopditions. 
Tbos the overage of tbe monthly aeoounts paid for tbe first six 
months of the oovreot year shows, a falling off as compared with the 
oorrespondiog period of the previous yenr from £l,S00 to 900; A 
farther saving* of 40 per oen^ in cost Is anticipated from the intro- 
doetion now taking place of new codes and ciphers. We recom- 
mend therefore that the provision should be reduced AtOiOOO and 
the budget for 1928-24 fixed at £6,000. The increase to office 
ebntingenciee' in the current year is partly due to tbe inclusion of 
certain speciid items, eg., the repairs of the India Office which bad 
been unduly delayed owing to the war, advertisements for the 
large issues ot India stock which have taken place, and the increas- 
ed cost of telephones. We recommend that the budget for 1928-24 
shonld he. limited to £26,000, saving £10,000. 

46, U these recommendations are adopted, the total net 
reduction under General. Administration will be £48,700 arrived at 

.w et ' 


ap fbllowe 

£ 

Increase in grant*in-aid . . . . 8,500 

Tiauafer of staff to <^ee of Hi|^ Commissioner- 7,000 
Aceoutttaiit'Genecal's.Depestaieot 6,000 

CoereSpoodcnoe Dqiastmenta t4>5po 

5.*op 

Telsiiilins contingencies and mispellaaeoas 20.000 


61.200 

LBss-coatof ie*oq|anlaatioa.. 12.500 


48»7«> 

W#! M aew w i nd tUfi lhe spt estfusnte fopOenoml Admipistra* 
liOB dtwild be t i du pe d to £1,02,600 for 1923>24. 
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47 . AvdU^ 


1913-14 

I92X>22 

1922-23 


Gtots Ex- 
penditure. 


Contribution 
Itom British 
'Simaoxy. 


i 

7.440 

16,400 

13.700 


i 

• • 

10,200 

5.800 


Net 

Expenditure. 

£ 

7.400 

6,200 

7.900 


Thii estnUiehment nnditi the uoounte of the High Commie* 
sioner m well m those of the Indie Office end the inoreeae in 
esteblishment from SO in 1913 14 to SI et the present time is ettribu- 
ted to inoreese of work both in volume end complexity. While we- 
do not recommend eny immodiete reduction, the felling off of work 
in other sections of the office should eneble e reduction to be mede 
in the cost of this depertment, end we recommend tbet the 
esteblishment be further reviewed e yeer hence. 


48 . Stationery and Printing— 


i9i3»-1 

1021-22 

1922-23 


Gross Expen- 
diture. 


Contribution 
from British 
Treasury. 

£ 


5.496 

17,800 9.100 

14,000 6,300 


Net Expen- 
diture. 


5.496 

8.700 

7.700 


There bes reeently been e considereble fell in prices end steps 
heve been teken to economise both in printing end atetionery. We 
recommend thet the net budget for 1923*24 should Ibe fixed et 
Xb, 000 . This seving will eoorue in the "Stationery end Printing" 
estimetes. 

High Ccmmissionbr. 

I 9 I 3 -M. 

£ 

General Administration Nit 

Statumery and Printing Nit 

Total High Commissioner . . 

49 . General JdnUnietralion— 

The above figures ere groes figures. The net estimetes iof 
general Adminiitratioo »re arrived at ai follows 


1921-22. 1922-23. 

£ £ 

274.000 264,900 

5,000 8,000 

279.000 272,900 
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Gross Expenditore . . 

Deduct surcharge for departmental 
. expenses on — 

(a) Stores for Posts and Telegraphs 

and State Railways 

(b) Stores for Provmcial Governments 
Net Expenditure 

The High Commissioner has informed us that in bis revised 
estimates for the onrrent year it will be neoeasary to make an 
additional provision of £5,300 on amount of transferred staff, eto. 
This will be more than set off by savings of £1,500 in respect of 
bonus, £500 for supervision of stamps, and £9,500 in tbe wages of 
labourers and other Store Department ebarges, tbe net saving thus 
being £6,200. In addition to this, a further reduction of £3,000 
is anticipated for 1923*24. We think, however, that some further 
economies might be effected. In our opinion tbe Mechanical 
Transport Department costing £1,788 should be dispensed with; 
The total charges under supervision of stamps after the reduction of 
£500 mentioned, are £10,800, which, compared with the total 
estimated expenditore on stamps of £281,600, is high. Arrange* 
ments have now been made for tbe transfer to the General Post 
Office of the staff employed in the supervision of manufacture of 
stamps, and we consider that endeavour should be made under the 
revised arrangements to seouie a further reduction. 

The work of the Indian Students’ Department, costing £4,400 
in salarica and £4.500 for other items apart from overhead chargee, 
is carried out entirely for Local Governments and we consHer that 
if this work is to continue in any form, recoveries of the full amount 
should be made, saving £8,900. 

The cost of the collectioo of income-tax for the Home Govt is 
estimated at £1,000. We do not consider that this is a proper cbrrge 
against tbe Indian Govt, and we understand that negotiations are in 
progrese wj£i a view to effecting a recovery from the Home Govt. 

Tbe expenditure on oontingenciea and postage sad telegrams to- 
India should be curtsied and reductions of at least £l,t*<X) and 
£500 reepeefively effected under these beads. 

The amounts of £2,000 and £16,000 in respect of tbe additions 
CO the Indian Store Depot and the equipment and deooration of 46, 
Qrosvenor Gardens, are noft*reeorriog chargee and will not appear 
in tbe next year’s bndgat, 

We understand that a proposal is at present under cooe;de^ 
atiog Iw iiopa) OqvtnpMBt* for tht work done for thev 


1921-22 1922-23. 

i £ 

274.000 264.900 


65.000 70.000 

10.000 25.000 

199.000 169.900 
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la iMoiog leave, paj aod penaioM. The propoaed ohaiie of one per 
Pent. pD the amoanta diabnned appeart prmafaek to be reaaonable 
and would yield about £10,800 per annum. 

With tbeae modifioationa, there would be a reduetion of about 
£08,000 in the eatimatea for Cieoeral Adminiatration, and we eraaider 
that the net budget for 1928-24 abould be limited to £118,000. 

50. Stationery and Printing — 

A aaving of £8,000 in the budget eatimate of £8,000 ia ex- 
pected in the ourrent year and a aimilar aaving abould be taken 
under the Stationery aod Printing head in 1928-24. 

01. Purchau of Stores — 

Complainta have been made to oa by nearly all Oepartmenta in 
India of the delay entailed in complying with their indenta for atorea 
obtained from Eugland, and examplea have been given to oa of the 
inordinate time taken to plaoe ordera after receipt of indenta. 
Theae delaya make it neeeaaary for Oepartmenta to bold large atoeka 
in exoeaa of their immediate requirements— in many eaaea 1 } yeara* 
atoek — and cause a great loss to Government by deterioration, eoat 
of storage aod look-up of capital. We recommend therefore that 
the whole position be thoroughly reviewed by the High Oommiaaioner 
in order to expedite compliance with indents. 

02 . On the other hand, the High Commissioner has drawn our 
attention to the fact that indentora frequently tie bis bands by 
restricting him, in spite of bis protests, to a particular manufacturer 
or aouroe of supply. This inevitably connotes the payment of higher 
prices than would otherwise be necessary, and the High-Gommissioner 
^ furnished us with several instanees where large sums of money 
have been lost both to the Central and Provincial Govemmenta as 
the result of such restrictions and also by indentora condnetiog initial 
negotiations with the representatives of particular firms. These 
practices are greatly to be deprecated and we recommend that orders 
be passed strictly prohibiting them. -Private communications between 
indentora and au^ pliers should also not be permitted. 

08. At the request of our colleague, Mr. Dalai, we note that 
he took no part 10 our diaenasions regarding the India Offic • and the 
High Commissioner for India. 

MANAOgngNT OF DXBT. t « 

1913*14. Actual Expenditure . . . . 0 i.ipp 

1921- 22, Revised ^timate .. .. yi .300 

1922- £3, Budget Estimate .. .. 09/006 

54. I'hia expenditure includes, apart from tlm normai ehargss 
Utt the dianagemeot of debt, oertaia charges for the iaiue of new 
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•terliog loaoi and alw an additional eharge for the recent introdne* 
tion of the tranefer ei India etoek bf deed. We are informed that itii 
propoeed to tranifer expenditore on ''management of debt" to the 
' iotereet* head where it will be more appropriately shown ; there will, 
therefor^ be a rednetion of £109,000 under the General AdminUtra* 
tion head and aoorrecponding inereaM in the estimatee for ‘Interest.’ 
Lbavb Allowanobs, bto. 

£ 

I9iyi4, Actual Expwditure . . 6,800 

i92t>22. Revised Estimate . . 38.300 

1922*23, Budget Estimate 38,000 

BO. This expenditure is dependent on the number of oflSoers on 
leave and is not therefore snseeptible of reduction. The increase shown 
under this head is partly doe to a re-arrangement of the accounts. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed thsr expenditure under the head of General 
Administration we recommend that — 

(1) the Railway Department and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department 1m grouped in a single portfolio, that the activities of 
certain departments he curtailed, and the remaining snlgeets dealt 
with by tteni be concentrated in two departments, namely the 
Commeroe Department and the General Department, on the lines 
set out in the table in paragraph 32, the total cost of the Secretariat 
being restdeted to Bs. 58,56,000, a saving of Bs. 14,08,000. 

(2) the appointment of InspectorGeneral of Irrigation be 
abolished, and the innctions of the Central Intelligence ' Bureau 
curtailed, and a saving of Bs. 8,95,000 efifeeted in the eost of the 
" Attached QfBees" ; 

(8) a rednetion of Bs. 40,500 be made in expenditure in the 
Minor Administrations ; 

( 4 ) the giant*in*aid frmn the Treasury to the eost of the 
India Office be reviewed, and tin net eost of that office be reduced 
by £45,700 under the h^ General Administration and by £3,700 
under Stationery and Printing ; 

(5) the anangMcents for the purchase of stares by the High 
CoumiesiOBer be reviewed as indinted in paragraphs 51 and 52 ; 

(6) the Mt cost of the Hhdi Commissioner’s Office be reduced 
by £63,000 under General Administration and by £2,000 under 
Stationery and Printing { and 

(7) the Ridget Eciinmte for 1928 24 for General Ailministra* 
tion ^ limited to Ba 1.48,08,000, a reduction of Rs. 49,89,000 
including £109,000 or^ Bs. 10,85,000 transferred to the head 
lattrest. TLis will give a net saving to the country of Bs. 88,64, 000« 



BMoniseiidAlIoot tlie Departmentol Committee refernd to io peregreitb 39 regerdiog the bene 
of tlbe TreMory gnol*io-aid of the selerire and expeoMe of tbe lodia OfBee. 
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SVPPliMBUTdRr ROTS BY IBS HOIPBLS MB, 
PVBSHOTJMDJS THAKUBDA8 
ON INDIA OFFICE EXPENDITURE. 

1. The Welby Comminion reporting io 1900 reeommeoded 
• eoDtribatioo of jSOO.OOO a year by the Britiah Treaeory tovarde 
the coat of the India Office, when the total cost of the India Office 
(inclnding all agency charges) amounted in the year 1897-98 to 
£240,000. The change in the statns of India as bronght about by 
the GoTernment of India Act of 1919 necessitated a direct contri* 
bntion by the British Treasury to the cost of the India Office, and 
a vote for same by Parliament. The Gommittee appointed to 
consider the Home Administration of Indian affairs in relation to 
the Indian Constitutional Reforms Scheme (1919) said : — 

'* Our main principles have already led ns to distinguish the 
political and administrative duties of the Secretary of 
State, acting as a Minister, from the Agency business 
conducted by the India Office on behalf of the Indian 
authorities. It appears to follow as a general conclusion 
that the charges inmdental to the former should be met 
from British revenues. They form a normal part of 
the cost of Imperial administration, and should in 
equity be treated similarly to other charges of the same 
uature. We include under this head the charges on 
account of the Advisory Committee which is constituted 
to assist the Secretary of State in the performance of 
his Ministerial responsibilities. Charges on account of 
agMicy work would naturally continue to be borne by 
India, in whose interests they are ircurred.*' 

2. After the acceptance of the above main iwineiple a Com* 
mittee on which the Traaaury was represented went into the details 
of the apportionment of the India Office charges. They recom- 
mended that, for a period of five years from 1st April 1920, the 
Treasury should make to the India Office an annual lump sum 
contribution, which would remaim constant for that period and the 
amount of which would be equivalent to that part of the total 
estimated coat of the India Office for 1920*21 (less the salaries of 
the Atoretory State and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State) which is attributable to the adminietrattve and poUtical 
work of the India Office. The percentage of the cost of each Depart- 
ment to be borne by Isaperlel Revenues and Iqr the India Office 
was dttermined tar the purpose td arriving at the amount of this 
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Nmtribntion. At tbt end of five yeen tbe qoeitioo wu to be 
reeoondered on the linee of thia aettlenent. 

This reoommendation was accepted by the Treasory aod provi* 
eion for 1920-21 was made for a grant-in-aid of £72,000. tbe latter 
figure being tbe agreed proportion of tbe actual expenditure shown 
in tbe Home Accounts of the Government of India (1919-20). 

In December 1920 a revised estimate was submitted by tbe 
India OflSce and tbe grant-in-aid based on that estimate was fixed 
at £136,000 per annum for the period 1920-21 to 1924-26. 

After this for 1922-23 and the following two years the Secre- 
tary for India in Council agreed to a reduced grant of £113,500 for 
the purpose of conceding to the Treasury a proportionate share of 
certain economies that he anticipated in the 1922-23 and subsequent 
estimates. 

The Committee have been informed that the actual charges 
payable by the Treasury on tbe basis of tbe percentages agreed 
upon amount to £122,000 (for 1922-23) thus entailing an excess 
debit of £8,000 to tbe Government of India for that year. My 
colleagues have expressed a hope that the British Treasury may see 
their way not to take advantage of this excessive .concession, which 
may be said to be tbe result of a mis-cslculation by the India Office 
authorities. . They correctly point out that tbe Treasury should not 
object to revise the agreement of December 1920 now, in tbe light 
of the actual figures, sinca they readily revised tbe previous agree- 
ment for £136,000 for a share in the benefits of anticipated econo- 
mies in tbe India Office estimates for 1922-23 and the next two 
yeura to the British Exchequer. 

S. 1 wish to mention one serious financial necessity, from tbe 
financial point of view, of the India Office avoiding any such lump 
sum settlements without previous reference to the Indian Legisla- 
ture. The expenditure of the India Office not debitable to the 
British Treasory is a charge on the Government of India. Being 
still subject to the superintendence, direction and control of tbe 
Secretary of State for India, the Government of India can hardly 
be expected to have any effective control in tbe expenditure of tbe 
India Office, although such expenditure may be for work of an 
agency nature. If the British Treasury have to boar every year a 
definite proportion of tbe actual expenditure of tbe India Office 
they would— and indeed they could— control the expenditure of the 
India Office ; and the Gk»vornment of India would share tbe 
benefit of suob control. As long as any agency work is left 
with the India Office the division of the expenses of various 
departments between tbe Indian Exchequer and tbe British 
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rfMMiiy would DMemrilj aotsil the effeotive toIm tbo British 
rroMory in the expenditure of each sueb department. Bat the 
interest of the British Treaiary in the eeonomieal working of the 
India Office praotieally eeases with the fixing of a grant-in-aid 
payable by them for a namber of yedrs. Thus the India Office are 
left without any eontrolling aathoriiy at all. Gkirernment depart- 
ments all orer the world show tendencies to expand rapidly and 
to wntraet maeh too reloetantly ; and the Secretary of State for 
India can hardly be expected to personally look into sueh details 
with any minuteness or thoroughness. 

4. The main prioefple accepted by the British Treasury and 
Parliament would warrant no charge for the India (Secretary of 
State for India's) Office in London being debited to the (3k>rernment 
of India as soon as all agency work performed by the India Office 
before 1919 is transferred to the High Commissioner for India 
in London. Not only baa all work of an agency nature not still 
been transfemd by the India Office to the High Commissioneri but 
the information submitted to the Committee compels me to con- 
clude that the India Office is not likely to complete the transfer of 
such work for a considerable time to come. I propose to mention 
a few of the reasons given by the India Office for the delay that has 
occurred till now and is likely to continue for a long time hereafter, 
and to offer my observations on these reasons, and to consider bow 
far the delay in the transfer of Agency wwk is avoidable. 1 am 
convinced that the distribution of work of essentially a similar 
natun between two offices under two distinct beads is against the 
best interests of the Indian Treasury. 

1 should here make it clear that, as the Committee bad no 
oppwtunity of personally interviewing any representatives of the 
India Office, my remarks are based on such written material as was 
available — particularly on the reply of the India Office to the 
questionaire submitted by the Chairman to them on behalf of the 
Betranobment Committee. 

Committee have been informed that till November 1922 
the India Office transferred functions and staff to the High Com- 
missioner for some of the Agency work done by them till then, but 
that recruitment for 29 subleets is still with the India Office. 
Further the India Office say that— 

The establishment of the High Commissioner and the divi- 
tion of eertain Deputments entailed thereby rendered 
necessary a certain amount of duplication in the higher 
posts and tis^ therefore it has not been and eould not 
be ex|»eeted to have been pouible to rodaoe the itaf of 
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Um ladi* (MBoe by m UMmot of iteff aqml to thol 

tnnrfemd to the High OoomiMioBir.** 

The India CMhee have not given to the Oommittee any of the 
reaaone that neoeeiitated the!delay in traneferriog the work of re- 
omitment of theee 29 anhieete to the High ComaiMioner till now. 
They, however, propoee to trancfer thia work ahortiy and I think 
they ahoold eaaily be able to complete thia by tha lat May next at 
the lateat. When all agency w<wk ia tranaferred, the divltion of 
work referred to above would anbatantially ceaaa and with it the 
duplication of poata ahoold end.* 

.6 The aftermath of the war and certain qoeationa under die* 
cuaaion in connection with the war acoounta between the India 
Office and the War Office, when aettled, ,are expected to reanlt in 
the reduction of ataff paid for by India to a certain extent But 
the India Office aay that aome of the inereaaed chargee ainee 1914 
threaten to be permanent on India aa a reanlt of “ freah work and 
freah ptoUema connected with the eatabliahment of a new normali^ 
in the financial, economic and adminiatrative world.” The India 
Office have not apecified definitely the freah work and freah prob* 
lema connected with the eatabliahment of *' a new normidi^ ainee 
the war.” If the freah work entailed ia of the nature of agency 
work it would be looked after by the High Commiaaioner undar the 
inatmctiona of the Government of India. If, aa ia more liktiy, the 
freah work ia of a political nature, it would from a normal part of 
the work of Imperial adminiatration, and, aa auch it ahoold be 
a charge on (he Britiah Exchequer, aa correctly contemplated by 
the Parliamentary Committee quoted in paragraph 1. In either 
caae it ia difficult to aee how the coat of the India Office to India 
ahould increaae for auch work. 

7. The Finance Department of the India Office waa aplit up 
into two Branohea ainee 1914. The neceaaity for inereaaed expendi* 
ture ia aaid to have been perceived before 1914. The oontinoation 
of the two branohea ia aaid to be neceaaary in aj^te of the devolution 
of greater powera of aanotioning expenditure to the Government 
of India and local Governmenta, and it ia contended that no reduc- 
tion can be made in the expanaion of thia Department. Perhapa 
the devolution of financial powera aanotioned by the Government 
of India Act, 1919, ia not likely to materialiae ao long aa the 
neceaaary ataff ia available in the India Office to enforce the aame 
detailed and meticulona control aa exieted before the Befonna. 

8. The aupply of currency notea to India uMd to be a pert 
of the work of the Financial Department at the India .Office* The 
work of reoeiving and ibipping oorrenoy notea to India hat now 
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tnotfemHl to the High Cooimi«doD«r« bat the qoMtiooi of 
oltontion oi noteriol ond pottero of notei are regorded m qaestioni 
of prioeiple too iaportoot to be entrattad to the High GommiMioner. 
The. fortW question of the poaailnlity of menafeetnre of eonreney 
notes in Indie is saggested by the Indie Oflks es again being too 
iasportant to make it advisable to tnnsier this wmrk to tbe High 
Oommissioner’s staff ; end this ageney work is pnqwsed to be eon* 
tinned for retention by tbe India Office. 

With an esperieneed end capable finansial authority of the 
high standing of tbe late Sir William Meyer as High Commissioner 
till October 1922 it is difficult to share the opinion of the India 
Office that questions of alteration of material and pattern of notes 
were such important questions of principle as could not be safely 
transferred to tbe High Commissioner between 1920 and 1922. I 
recommend that tbe whole question of the printing of currency 
notes whether in England or in India be forthwith examined by tbe 
Finance Department of tbe Government of India who would 
naturally utilise the services of the High Commissioner for such 
work as would have to be done on their behalf outside India. 
Until a decision is arrived at to print currency notes in India, the 
Finance Department of the Government of India might nsefnlly 
examine not only the charges paid for printing currency notes, to 
the Bank of EnglMd, but also the freight charges on the same from 
London to India. Tbe Committee was not able to get detuls of 
these freight charges, but 1 believe useful savings are possible in 
this direction. 

9. It would seem that a very large part of tbe work of the 
India Office is connected with tbe pay, pensions, allowanees, etc., 
of tbe members of the various Military and Imperial Services of 
the Government of India. The retention of a greatly increased 
staff is considered necessary by the India Office authorities on the 
ground that rules and regulations relating to Military pay, leave 
pay, and pension scales which have been modified during the war, 
or as a resolt of war experience are much more complicated and 
are certain to give rise to very numerous difficult questions. It is 
also assirted that the amount of work that has been necessitated 
by the revision of salaries and conditions of employment in tbe 
various Impsrial Services is capable of realisation only by those in 
daily touch with such work. 

In Ac Military Department tbe number of staff has increased 
. from IT in 191S to 67 in 1922. It is said to be very doubtfol 
whether a reduction of sMra than 20 is probable before March 1914 
•pd iBorc than 10 i^Mtcly. The strongest reason for the 
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Mt«ation of the eztre iteff from 1918 ie mid to be the reorfeoiw 
tioD of Mie ladiim Militeiy eervieee. in ipeoiid ooDoeotioo with pey 
end pention regaletione after the war. 

Regarding the AoeoaDtant-Oeneral’a Branch of the India Office 
the etaff haa gone np from 62 in 1918-U to 164 at the India Office 
and 69 with the High Commimioneif in 1922-28. The India Office 
consider it imoossible to radaoe the staff below 127 in the near 
fotare. Although a greater desire on the part of India for detailed 
information since the Reforms Scheme was introduced is said to be 
one of the reasons, the main reason is said to be the effects of war. 
One of these effects, the increase in the number of pensioners, is 
mid to endure for a generation. But no time is considered by the 
India Office mfe to be assigned to the indirect effects of the war, 
such as the general disturbance of currency and exchange conditions, 
services reorganisation and the increased complexity of pay and 
pensions, it is said that there will be no return to the settled 
routine of 1918-14 for years to come. 

In 1918-14 the furlough pay of Indian Army Officers was issued 
only at sterling rates, pay due at rupee rates being advanced in 
India, and questions as to rates of exchange did not arise. Furlough 
pay has now to be issued at rupee rates as well as sterling rates. 
In certain oiroumstanoes the rupee rates change within the period 
of an officer’s leave, and the sterling rates are said to be less simple 
than in 1918-14. 

The British War Office have arrangements with reputable 
Bankers for payment of Military pay, etc. I would recommend that 
all work regarding payment of salaries, allowances, pensions, etc., 
for the Government of India in London should be offered to the 
Imperial Bank of India’s Branch in London. There is no^ jostiffca* 
tion for the Secretary of State being burdened with this more or 
leu routine clerical work. The complications in rules and regular 
tions referred to so often by the India Office should not be beyond 
the grasp of a staff under the Imperial Bank, and, in all pro^bility, 
teansferenee of the work would take the neousary staff with it to 
the Imperial Bank from the India Office and might even lead to 
ultimate simplification of the rules. 

lOi The India Office seek to justify the splitting up of the 
work of the * Judicial and Public ’ Department and the ^Revenue 

and Statistics ’.Department into three Departments, vis.. Judicial 

and Public,* * Industries and Overseas,’ and ‘Commerce and Revenue 
Departments. One should have thought that the extra DepsrtmenM 
wmdd hhve ceased as soon as special circumstancu arising after the 
war or tin initial work of the Reforms Scheme was finished. Bnt 
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felM lodift Mjr tliAfe *' iQ fact it (tlM anatioo of the three 

Depertmenti) took pleee two yeere after the war wu over and when 
moat of the initial work of the Refonna Seheme had been done 
lliej joatiiy the retention of the three Departmenta owing to the 
dianged eondittona following the oonelnaira of the war and to new 
anbjeeta which have riaen within the apbere of the old Departmenta. 
Theae aolgecta are aaid to be aaeootated with India’a memberahip of 
the League of Natioua and the International I^abour Organization, 
with her enhanced atatna in the Britiah Empire (marked by her 
representation in the Imperial Cabinet and other meetings) and 
the inereaaed interest conaeqnently taken in tbe position of Indiana 
overseas. The effect of the Reforms on tbe work of these Depart* 
ments is also said to be very marked. 

If tbe two Departmenta, ‘Judical and Public’ and 'Revenue and 
Statistics,’ suggested for retention by my colleagoes are necessary 
for tbe political and administrative duties of the Secretary of State, 
they are a charge on the British vote. I fail to see bow these 
Departments are necessary for tbe Agency work of the Government 
of India, for which work alone the revenues of India are liable. 

11. The management of Debt in I^ndon is another item that 
engages the attention of tbe India OflBce. 
charges in tbe three years are as follows : — 

1913-14, 

Aetqals. 

£ 

Management of steiling debt ... 62,848 

Additional charges for stock transferable 
by deed, with arrears from 1920 
Charges for iwne of sterling debt 
Management of Bnpee Debt... ... 8,000 

Misoellaneons ... ... ... 243 


Total ... 61,0J1 

The charge of the Bank of England for management of sterling 
Debt still stands at the figure of X3C0 per million fixed before the 
war, this charge being the same as for management of the British 
Debt, The Committee understand that negotiations for the revision 
of this figure will shortly be opened between tbe Bank of England 
and the India Office since the Bank now want to charge more for 
Indian Debt than for British Debt, which is now much bigger than 
pre-war. Since the maragement charges were fixed, a procedure 
has been inkmduoed to the ^wnrfer India stock by deed, and 
an additional cherge is said to be due to be aoeepted in view the 


The details of the 


1921-22, 

1922-23, 

Rcviwd 

Estimate. 

Budget. 

£ 

£ 

52,660 

68,900 


22,200 

10,660 

19,760 

8,000 

8,000 

100 

160 

71,200 

109,000 
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OMt entailed hy the oiMning of new ledgen and the under- 
ii&iag of extra work by the Bulk. The eharge for tranefer by 
^Md ir^yten will be eetUed at the eame time aa the generai 
qoeetion of management ohargey; 

Thii ia agency work pare and ainpple and abonld have been 
tranaferred to the High Commiaaioner’a Office aa toon aa it waa 
eatablished. There is no resaon to delay the transfer now. Should 
the Bank of England demand inoreaaad management cbargaa I 
would recommend the Imperial Bank of India in London being 
asked to take op ibis work. -.The Committee were not able to 
ascertain the terma the Imperial. Bank may want for this. But the 
Standing Finance Committee : of the Legislature would be able to 
examine these details and decide upon the most economical course 
for India. 


12. The different functions of Agency work nf erred to above 
should all, in my opinion, be transferred to the High Commissioner 
within the next twelve months at the most. I see no reamn why 
pay and penaiona due by the Qovornment of India should not be 
paid by the Imperial Bank of India, or failing it, the High Commia* 
Bionor on bsbalf of tho QovernmBnt of India. A Bingla control of 
Agency work by servanta of the Government of India, actiog under 
the Government of India’s orders, and responsible to fkem, can 
alone conduce to the maximum economy, and not a dupliMtion 
of work in London aa happens to go on at present These 
changes should be brought a^ut forthwith and then the India 
Office should cost nothing to the Indian Exchequer, on the principle 
laid down by the Committee quoted in paragraph 1, since the 
India Office would then be left with only political work, which has 
been approved as a fair charge on the British Revenues. 

IS. The Committee quoted in paragraph I said ‘The India 
Office building ^nd site and other aimilar pro^rty paid lor in the 
past by Indian revenues would continue to be Indian 
In the calculation of the basis for the grant to be by the 

British Treasury towards the Indian Office expenses, the Govern- 
ment of India was debited with 100 per cen^ of the cost of 

etc., and a fixed proportion* of the India Office rates. On the one 

hand Government of India have to pay the rent, rates, ot a 
building, which they have had to lease specially for the High 

• Nora India Ofioe rates are dividrf *® P^SSin 
British Treasury and the Governmetcf IndU^ the P”l* tntal aoet ol^those 
ot the total CMt of 28 Items falUng on Ike Treasury t« the total oust of those 

iteius falling oh OioTnaa Offioe, 


23 
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OominiMionAr who tits in London on their behalf. Onr the other, 
the Indie Offioe bailding which hae been built* and maintained 
out of the rerennee of India ia ooeupied hf the Seereta^ of State 
who doea not pay any rant for it, although the Oorarnment of India 
have to pay for ita repaira, ate. Thua the Budget Eatimate of the 
India OflBoe obargeahle to Indian Berenuea for 1922*28 under 
''repaira, furniture, etc.*’ waa £8,400 aa compared with an expenditure 
£4,666 in 1918*14, a part of the increaaed eoat of repaira being 
attributed to the expenaea of redeooration, which bad teen unduly 
delayed owing to the irar. The revennea of India bare alao been 
debited with £16,000 forpurobaae on leaae of “46, Groavenor 
Gardena" and eoat of alteration and offioe furniture for the High 
Commiaaioner, who could not he eeeommodated in the India Offioe 
building. On the broad principle accepted by the Committee of 
1919 the British Exchequer abould pay rent for the India Office 
building. The rent of a aubatantial and oommodioua building like 
the India Offioe aituated in Whitehall may be a very high Ogure ; 
the leaat that the Britiah Treaaury could do would be to pay the 
rent for the premiaea ooeupied' by the High Commiaaioner aa a 
eompenaaaion for the proportion of apace occupied in the Whitehall 
building by the Secretary of State for India and bia eatabliahment, 
for hia political and adminiatrative dutiea. When all agency work 
ia tranaferred to the High Commiaaioner the India Office building 
would, if it were atill occupied by the Secretary of State, be utiliaed 
lor bia Parliamentary reaponaibilitiea, and ao the whole charge of the 
building, — via., maintenance, repaira, rates, etc., with a reasonable 
interest on the capital value of same — should be borne by the 
British Exchequer. 


Delhi ; 

Tht isi Febrw»f 19XS. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKUBDAS. 


•rr ■ 

* Nora^-Bfftweaa Iftt maA 1970' 9588.009 ware SlMkt Item tba ladien 
Bevennaa on the coaatnMtiea «f the psaseat India Office bnlUtag^. 




SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SUCCEEDING PARTS 


Part V. dealt with the Pditieal expenditure. The Committee 
recommend that 

(1) no further ioereoM be made in the etrength of the 
Seouta and other irregular foreea on the North* West 
Frontier and that existing establiahments be reviewed 
aa soon as Uie position on the frontier is established, 
with a view to effecting progressive reductions in the 
coat of frontier defence ; 

(9) tfhe present arrangements for the administration of Aden 
and the incidence of charges be reviewed on the Hhea 
which we propose ; 

(3) the present principles governing the incidence of expen* 
diture in Persia be revised without delay and that India's 
liabilitiSa in Persia be strictly defined and limited ; 

(4) if the groups of States and estates in the Bombay 

Presidency remain with the Local Qovernment, it be 
considered whether the charges cannot be transferred 
to provincial revenues, or, in the alternative, whether 
the bulk of the States and estates cannot grouped 
under a single Agent to the Governor-General and the 
expenditure reduced to pre-war level ; 

(6) the chargee for political expenditure in Burma be pro- 
vincialised ; and 

(6) Political expenditure for 1923*24 be limited to 
Bs. 3.47»44,000, a saving of Bs. 46,70.000. 


Audit* 

Part VI. deals with Civil Administrative Departments. Having 
reviewed the expenditure on audit, the committee recommend that— 
(a) the possibility of separating accounts and audit be 
considered i (3) the gnestion of the further simplification of existing 
rules be explored j and Cc) the budget estimate for audit in 1923-24 
be limited to Bs. 79,40,000, saving Be. 3,76,000. 


\ T mtn iRTItaTlON OF JUSlIGB. 

Having reviewed the estimates for Administration of Justim, 
the Committee recommend that the estimates tor 1928 24 oe limited 
to Be. 9,68,000, saving Ba. 61, 000. 



(,DitUll 


ttM.POKt OP THE 
Jails. 

Having reviewed the expeoditnre on Juls, the Committee 
reeommeod that— 

(1) when the oontreot for the • S.S. Maharaia eomee to an 

end. more favourable terme be secured for the eervioe, 
{f it is considered necessary to maintain it ; and 

(2) the budget estimate for 1928-24 be limited to 

Bs: 89,86,000, saving Bs. 4,80,000. 

POLICB. 

Having n^viewed the expenditure on Police, the Committee 
recommend that the budget estimates for 1928-24 be limited to 
Bs. 80,88,000. This represents a reduction of Bs. 1,07,000 on the 
estimates for 1 922-28, after deduction of the outs made by the 
Assembly, but the real Saving compared with the expenditure now 
estimated for 1922*28 is over Bs. 9 lakhs. 

Ports & Pilotaqb 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Ports and Pilotage the 
Committee recommend tiiat — 

(1) steps be taken at an early date to make the various 

services included under this head self-supporting ; and 

(2) the expenditure under this head in 1928-28 be limited 

to Bs. 24,21,000, saving Bs. 2,11,000. 

SOIBNTIFIO DbPALTIIEKTS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure for Scientific Departments the 
Committee recommend that 

(1) the cadre of loilitary officers in the Survey of India be 

progressively reduced and vacancies filled by less 
expensive civil agency ; 

(2) survey work required for local Governments and local 

bodies be undertaken on special temu to be arranged, or 
the number of survey parties be reduced, securing, with 
other economies suggested, a reduction of B«. 709.000 
in the net expenditure of the Survey of India ; 

(3) existing vacancies in , the Geological Survey remain 

unfilled until Indian recruits are available and arrange- 
ments be made with other local Governments on the 
lines adt^ted for Burma ; 

(4} the purchase of quinine be restrieted to Bs. 15,45,000 
and the area to be phmted annually in Mergui be 
reduced to 260 acres ; 

(5; the list of proteoiM^ monuments and the provision for 
pepa!? and mnirtenunce of monuments and gardesi sc 
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reduced sod tbe provitioo for Arobsology reetrieted to 
Be. 10,00,000 ; sod 

(6) tbe total provieioo for 1923-24 under tbe bead "SoieotlBe 
Departmente’* be limited to Be. 82,58,000, a eavios of 
Be. 30,02,000, 

ON EDUCATION 

Having reviewed tbe expenditure on Education tbe Committee 
make the following general observatione. — 

System of grants. — The basis of Government grants to scbooli 
and colleges in the different administrations varies considerably. 

In some cases they are based upon the roles in force in 
neighbouring provinces and in other cases they are assessed on the 
total expenditure of tbe individual schools, on the salaries of 
teachers employed, on a fixed capitation allowance, or on the 
difference between income and expenditure, etc. 

In the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces grants are of 
three kinds : — 

(a) Capital grants for buildings, equipment, etc. 

{b) Direct maintenance grants to (1) colleges, and (2) seoon* 
dary schools. 

(c), Grants to local bodies for the maintenance of vernacular 
and primary schools. 

Capital OrafUs. — ^These grants are made usually on the 
pound per pound principle to tbe managers of private institutions 
for the erection or extension of school buildings and the purchase of 
school furniture. 

Direct and tnaintenance grants to cdleges. — These grants are 
usually determined in each ease after consideration of the special 
conditions of tbe college and in some oases Government may 
subsidise a coliege to avoid the necessity of opening a Government 
college. 

Direct maintenance gronte to secondary tcAoob.— In tbe North- 
West Frontier Province, we are informed that the grants re- 
present tbe amount necessary to raise tbe income from fees and 
other sources to the minimum needed for maintaining efficiency. 
Supplementary and additional grants are given to encourage tbe 
managers to improve their staff and to pay them well. A standard 
mi.,imum scale of steff and salaries is laid down for each class of 
schools, and the amount of the grant is based on the difference 
between what the income of the school would be from few eh^ed 
at iul' Government rates end the cost oc the staff paid x 
aocordapce with the standard rates- if managers pay tbei* 
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tcMlian moN thm the standtrd ntei of pay, G(nr«roment msati 
lioli the cost of the edditiooal pay. The coat tfi nainteoanoe of 
buildinga and aoy dedeit ariaiog frcnn a redoetion in th0 rate of 
feea betoar the OovernineDt aoale hare to be met from private or 
tonl aoureea. 

In Delhi, maintenance granta to aeoondary achoola are awarded 
in aeoordanoe with the regulationa of the Panjab Edoeattonal Code. 
The graote for each aohool oonaiata of a eai^tation grant baaed on 
^ average attendance of atodenta and a ataff grant to teachera 
bolding eertifieatea granted .by the department. The total cprant 
may not exceed tbree-fonrtha of the exceaa of expenditnre on tuition 
over the income from the feea. The coat of tuition, however, 
indudea not only the coat of the ataff but alao petty repaira to 
Imfldioga, contingenoiea, etc. 

Grants fa local hoiim far maimtananee 0 / primary and noma- 
euUar aedoola.— Primary and vernacular education ia financed 
partly from local funda and partly from Ghtveromcnt granta. In 
the North Whet Frontier Province 26 per cent, of each IHatriet 
Board’a income ia devoted to education, and ail additional anma 
required for opening new aehoola, the enhancement of teachera* 
aalariea, the. proviaion of additional teachera, etc., are paid by 
Government. The granta to mnnicipalitiea for primary education 
tfe aaid to ue fixed in accordance with their needa after eonaidera- 
tion of their financial ciroumatancea. In Delhi the baaia of aaaeaa- 
ment for grant-in-aid ia the aalariea of the teaehert,. Government 
paya two-tbirda of the aalariea of trained or qualified teachera in 
vernacular, middle and primary achoola and half the salaries paid to 
unqualified teachers. It alao pays half the expenditure on the 
upkeep of primary school buildings. These arrangements apply 
both to municipal and district board schools. 

We consider that the present system under which grants 
are made ia unsatisfactory, uneconomical, and prejudicial to the 
best interests of the oountzy... In our opinion the most pressing 
need is the extension of primary education facilities to the greatest 
possible number, and it is evident that the present policy does not 
fulfil this fundamental requirement. We are informed that prob- 
ably not mmre than 20 per cent, of the children of school-going age 
in the minor administrations are attending school, and that a large 
increase iu expeudito: ia inevitable. In these rfrcumstances there 
is in our opinion no jnsfeifieatioa for allocating to primary education 
only 88‘6 per cent, cf the funds avuiable for education in the minor 
adminiatrationa. We recommend that, in the present financial 
ntaatioD of the country, the firanta for higher education should be 
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onrteUed and fixed at a lamp ram for each adiniDiitration for the 
next five jears, any additional expenditure inoorred being met by 
fees, increased grants from District Boards and Municipalities and 
private oontribntions. 

We feel strongly the necessity for increasing facilitios for 
primary edncation and therefore have not recommended any reduc- 
tion in the amonnt granted for the purpose, but we recommend that 
in future grants should be made on a capitation basis for each school, 
fixed upon the average daily attendance of pupils and the number 
of teachers necessary to maintain a recognized standard of staffing, 
which we think should be fixed at not more than one teacher per 
25 pupils rising in five years to one teacher per 30 pupils. We 
recognise, however, that this is not possible in every ease where 
the number of pupils is not obtainable. 

Expickditurb in England. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 10,400 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate . . 9,100 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . 9,200 

This expenditure represents leave allowances and we make no 
recommendation. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on education the Committee 
recommend that : — 

( 1 ) The whole educational policy be revised, the present 
System of grants being modified to secure that such funds as are 
available are applied for the extension of primary education rather 
than to secondary and higher education ; 

( 2 ) Grants for secondary and higher education be curtailed 
and fixed at a lump sum for each administration for the next five 
years, any additional expenditure required being met from increased 
fees, increased grants from local bodies and private contributions ; 

( 3 ) Grants for primary education be fixed as far m possible 
on the basis of an average of one teacher per 25 pupils rising to one 
teacher per 30 pupils within five years ; 

(4) The scheme for the Delhi University be considered ; and 

(5) The budget estimate for 1923-24 for education be limited 
to Rs. 27,77,000, a saving of Rs. 5,19,000 on the sanctioned estimate 
for 1922-23 and of Rs. 7,74,000 on the estimate originally presented 
to the Legislative Assembly. 
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MfegQMdinf tbit iaiftortuit soaree of roTenae, th« ObiDmittM raoom* 
mood DO farther redaetfim. 

The Cominittee ere of opinion thet the Budget Eetimete for 
Land ^ Revenue in 1938>24 ebbold not exceed Be. Il,€7^i000 
excluding expenditure treneferred to the Survep of Indie eetimetee, 
thereby effecting e net eeving (rf Be. 2,49,600 epert from eny redue* 
tion mede ‘under the heed of eanrey expenditure.- 

On Exciie the Oommittce cey thet the reduction of Be. 18,000 
elreedy eoeeirted will reduce the expenditure for 1928'24 to 
Be. 2,T1,000 end, heving regerd to the importeiiee of meinteiniog 
the reyenue, the Committee do not recommend eny farther reduetion. 

Heving reviewed the expenditore on Stan^M the Committee 
recommend thet :» 

(1) the Minor Adminietoetione be debited erith the eoet of ell 
•tempi, plein peper, etc., eupplied to them ; 

(2) expenditure incurred in Englend on indente from provineini 
depote be charged direct to the Provinoi^ Acoounte ; 

(8) the reierve etophe of etempe in the Oeleatte depot be 
^uced with e view to effecting e eeving of Be. 4,00,000 in 
1928 24 ; 

( 4 ) the whole of the expenditure, inolndiDg overbeed ehaitee 
incurred by tbe centrel depot be rOeovered end the depot be mede 
Belf'Capporting, the Controller being reeponeible for eflieetiog 
iwcoveriec ; 

(6) tbe provieion for net expenditure on etempe be reduced in 
1928-24 by Be. 25,00,000 which, after allowing for an inoreeeed 
debit of Be. 8,60,000 to tbe Poete end Telegraphe Department, will 
feeve e net eeving of Be. 22 lekhe in 1928-24, end Be. 18 lakhe in 
Intureyeere. 

Having reviewed tbe expenditure on Forests, the Committee 
recommend thet — 

(1) control of the Foreet Department be vested in a Manager 
with commerciel experience in the timber industry ; 

(2) the accounts of the Department be placed on a eommendal 
basis ; and 

(8) the estimates for 1928 24 be limited to Bs. 45,00,000, 
MUring Be. 6,90^000. 

; , F pIPABTlIlilTS A SntvioiS 

Committee say 

^ ; dSi^ ^^ ^ 90 Bslfcm in our genwml eonduMons 

It Is Htvrf iuctm in the deadiroi^t 

shssip 1st aiqitsii^^ >forBs a great hardsn on tbs 
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Uxpqrer. We hewe already obeert ad in oar report 00 Railway 
ezpenditara that farther eapital oatley 00 the huge eoale oontem* 
plated 00 tailwaya that are heiog worked at a earioae Iom to the 
State eao ooly he joetified if it oen ha aatiefectorily shown that the 
net earnings of the railways to which it is applied will be inoreased 
suffioiently to corer the addiUonal interest obarge. 

On Cubungy, Mints Etc 

A aariog of Bs< 1|SS,000 is ancioipated in the expenditure in 
India in .19S3-24, hut we understand that this will be set off by 
inoreased expenditnie on note forms in England. We consider that 
if, as . appean to he the oese, a saving would aeerue from the 
diaoontiooaiiea of the ooe*rapee note, the issue of these notes should 
he f^ndooed. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on the Mints the Committee 
ceeiHnmeod that— 

(0) the two Minte he retained with a minimum establishment, 
hut that an. early daeieion he lunived at on the question of removing 
the Caloutta Mint to a ohoaper site ; 

(b) the poioihilily of closing the silver minting portion of the 
Calootta Mint and the Niokel portion of the Bombay Mint ha 
exploied ; and 

(c) the expenditure under this bead in 1923*24 he limited to 
Ba 18,23«000, saving fis. 4,12,000. 

Having leviftwed the expenditure of ^e Public Worka Depart* 
meat the Ctunmittee reeommend that — 

(1) the pwotioe of oalling for tenders and giving out work on 
ioolnsive eontraet he adopted wherever possible and establishments 
redneed ; 

(2) reappropriation of funds be strietly limited and be subjeet 
to the surrender of savings being justified by the financial sitnatiwn ; 

ftod 

( 3 ) allowing for the tnmsfer (d Bs. 6,24,000 to other beads, the 
budget estimate for 1033-24 .a limited to Rs. 1,40,83,000, a tot »1 
reduction of Be. 21tfi4|000> and a net saving of Be. 16,36,000. 

On SVFSBANNUAflON ALLOWANOfS & PIN8ION8 

7hefe will he.Mi automatic reduction of Be. 6,30»000 in 1928*24 
and the Gommittoe^uornmnend that * 

Cl) 5^* •‘ff* 

mr msmM ieiimfd in lutaie peueiou 
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(2) a aniform practiea of deMting eommenrial deparUneoti 
with pantionary ehargas be adopted. 

^ On Stationbky & Printing 

Having reviewed the expenditure for Stationery and Printing 
the Committee recommend that : — 

(1) the present system of Printing at Government presses he 
oontinnedt hot that the presses be reorganised on the lines recom- 
mended by Mr. Ascoli, and the system of costing be revised ; 

(2) the introduction of the other economies suggested by 
Mr. Ascoli be expedited, including the reorganization of the 
Publication Branch ; 

(5) the press employees be removed from the operation of the 
fundamental rules for leave purposes and placed under special 
leave rules ; 

(4) if satisfactory tenders are not received for a new contract 
for printing Government forms, fresh tenders be invited for 
alternative periods of 3, 5, 7 and 10 years ; 

(6) the forms used in the Departments of Income-tax, Customs, 
etc , be standardised and printed at the Central Government Press ; 

(6) the stocks held at the Stationery Office be examined with 
a view to reduction ; and 

(7) the provision for 1923>24 be limited to Bs. 66,19,000, 
effecting a saving of Rs. 10,37,000 in addition to any further saving 
that luey be secured by a reduction of stocks. 

On Miscellaneous head the Committee recommend that i— 

(1) large Commissions and Committees of Enquiry be appointed 
only in exceptional circumstances, and 

(2) the provision under this bead be limited to Bs. 50,16,000 
saving Bs 14,03,000. 


PART IX 

Part ix deals with Expenditure in the minor administration* 
directly under the Govt, of India. Besides reeoL.meodations made 
in an earlier chapter the Committee further recommend that 

(a) a settlement be entered into for a period of years with the 
N>W*F. Province and Baluchistan and these administrations be 
required to work within their revenues as so fixed, and 

(b) special enquiries be made locally into the cost of adminis- 
tration of Ajmer-Merwata, Bajputana and Central India, witit * 
YUw to effecting further reductions. 
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PABT X 

Part X deals with the ezpeodikare 00 pay end allowaoeea. 
The Oommitree rsoonunendtlMt— 

(1) the whole qnestidD 'bf 1^ add leave eonditioni of the rah* 
ocdinate eerviees 'be made the entiieet of aa eaqaiiy in whieh 
looal Admintetratimia shoold be amooiated ; 

(2) ealaiy Umita entItliDg offioera to partioolar olaMea of ndl 
aeoomii^atioD be railed ; and 

(S) the travelliof allowaDoe rolei be railed on the biiii fhdt 
oiBoeri required to travel by rail on duty be granted the atitnal fide 
paM 'ineliiding a limited number of servadei* iarei and n 'daily 
illowBaee. 



PART XI. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The budget oS the Government of Indie for 1922>28, ee fineUy 
peeled, left nnbridged e revenue deficit of Re 9,16,28.000. Thie 
wee the fifth of e eueeeuion of deficits, emoilMtng in the eggregete 
to ebout Be. 100 crarer, end it is now epperent thet the oorrent 
jeer's deficit will work out et e figure eonsidereUy higher then the 
budget estimete. The ceuses of these deficits ere well known end 
it is unnecesiery to reitete them, but it is deer thet the coun^ 
eennot eflTord the heevj cheige involved bj further huge edditions 
to the unproductive debt, end thet if Indie is to remein solvent 
immediete steps must be teken to belence her budget. 

2. The problem does not end here. Under the existing settle* 
ment ennuel contributions to tbe extent of Ri. 983 lekhs ere 
(subject to e temporerj remission of Ri. 63 lekhs in the onse of 
Bengel) pejeble bj tbe Provinces to the Centrel Government. It 
is contempleted thet these contributions should be progressively 
reduced end the metter js being continuelly pressed by the Provinces, 
which ere elso ipfferiog from eoute fioenciel difficulties, by their 
Legisletures end by tbe Press. 

3. Since 1913-14 new texetion gitimeted to yield Bs. 49 crores 
enuuaU? bus been imposed, end the extent to which it is possible 
to ImptMe further burdens on tbe tex-peyer is now very limited. 
While,, therefore, it is evident thet en improvement of something 
like Re. 20 crores will have to be obtained in order to mete the 
position esoure, it ie no less evident that the mein source of relief 
mint be looked for in the rettenchmeut of expenditure. 

4. We have prepared en enelysii of tbe exp joditure in tbe 
budget of 1922*23 WMler the following beatfa, compeiing it with 
Opfrespondiitg expen^tefe in 1913*14 
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J 

1913.14 

1928-88. 

I.— Debt Servioet (inolndisg inteieit ifebitable 
to Commercial Departmentr) 

II. — PenaioDB (inclodiog Military Non-rilective 

charges) 

III. — Commercial Departroenta 

IV. — Charges for Collection of Revenue 

V. — Civ'l Administration 

Vf.— Military Services (efFective) 

VII.— Payments to Provincial Qovernments 

Bs. 

21.24.98.000 

6.46.11.000 
86.00.92.000 

8.17.64.000 

8.76.07.000 

27.08.91.000 
69,74,000 

Bs. 

48.77.66.000 

18,14 66,000 

79.19.77.000 
6,74,07.00n 

14.49.06.000 

64.47.84.000 
68,29,000 

Total 




6. Of (he total expenditure of Rs. 221 crorei, debt eervieea, 
peneioDs and payments to Local Goyernments aggregating Rs. 67| 
orores are of an obligatory character and are not sasceptible of 
immediate reduction. There is also a limit to which reductions can 
be made in tbe charges of Rs. 5} orores for the collection of revenue 
without imperilling tbe revenue. In our examination of railway 
expenditure we have drawn attention to tbe fact that tbe working 
of the railways resulted in a loss to tbe State of Rs. 9} orores in 
1921*22 and is expected to result in a further loss of Rs. 130 lakhs 
in 1922-23, and we have emphasised tbe necessity of ourtailing 
working expenses to ensure that, under normal conditions, an average 
return of at least 6^ per oeut. is obtained on the capital invested by 
the State in railways. We have also indicated substantial economies 
in tbe administration of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Apart from these heads, tbe main field for economy lies in the 
effeetive charges of the Military cervices and in the cost of the civil 
administration. 

6. In reviewing the expenditure of the commercial and jaasi- 
commercial departments and manufacturing establishments of Gov- 
ernment we have had occasion to observe that in many eases these 
are not conducted on commercial lines and we wish again to emphasiN 
the importance of maintaining proper commercial accounts for all 
■nch undertakings. 

7. We also desire to draw attention to the magnitude of. the 

atoeka of storei held by many departments, as shown in the following 
itatentnt 
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Oapactweat. 

Army , •» 

— . 

Telne otalMW held'ea 
Maroh tlat, 1928 or 
neaiwtdate. 

Bo- 

20.14»71,000 

Maeioia 

eee 

eee 

7«,U,000 

Military Worka— 
Mohiliaatitm atorea 

eee 

•ee 

87,69,000 

Ordinarjl atorea 

•ee 

eee 

80,41,000 

Telegaapba^ 

Mf^iUtation etorea. 

eee 

eee 

44,09,000 

OrdSnary atorea 

e«« 

eee 

1,53,40,000 

Pupt OMoe 

ec« 

eee 

1,77,000 

lndo>Baropean Telegrapba 

eee 

eee 

11,00,000 

Mathematical Inatmment Office 

eee 

11,72,000 

EaUwaya 

•e« 

eee 

84,08.00,000 

X-Bay inatitnte 

•ee 

eee 

6,32,000 


Total 

eee 

08.99,22.000 


The oooQ^ ctonoti ib our opinion, tfford the look'op of eepitel 
iHiieh this^hnge aam repreaenta, npert from the oonaeqaent expendi* 
tovq on the eatabliahmenta engaged on the muntenanoe of the 
itoMP, the boildiogt for ^eir aooommodiation and the inevitaible loae 
from depreoiatfon. We recommend that an earl j and progreaaive 
tednotion be'effeoted'in theae hrge hddinga. 

8. We now annunairiae the detaila of the rednotiona which we 
reeommend in the expenditure on, the xariona aerTioea inoliided. 
under the ahove main beadingp 

— Bkpeaditan. Bedaetioae 

ptQpciMd. 

Ba. Ba. 

l.tTbanr saaTicear- 

(Mlteijdau . ... ... ll<,86.0l^000 M. 

m eaaaaa and aiiddag faada dal»tal>la:to. 

gaale, Baflniaja. ... Sft,)IS.4d.P00, 

Udannladabiti^teFioataaiidXelfgieiiU: 66^,000 
latnwt debitabie to Itrigation ... 9,51,0gQ 

fatMeatoBottMtbbUgathaa ». ... > t8 j e % ee o < 

Mbklngfaada ... ... 2,29,00,000 ... 


TPrei. 


••• 


48(7Z,OI|OQQ. 
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IL— PBHSioirs — 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

BadoetUms 

proposed. 

Rs. 

Cf?il Pemions 

Military noa-cff^otivi) ehargett 
Territorial an<l Politioai p ^aii^mt 

8 , 81 , 57.000 
0 , 28 , 06, 000 
81 , 42,000 

6 , 80.000 

••• 

1 . 08,000 

Totaii 

18 , 14 . 68.00 

7 . 88,000 

in.-^COMVBBOIAI. DBPA&TMBSTS- 



(1) Hallways— 

Working expenaea 

Barplna proAta paid to Companiea 
Sabaidiaefi Companiea 

Miaoellaneoiia 

67 . 89 , 00.000 

6O,00,000 

18 . 88,000 

28 , 77,000 

4 , 69 . 00,000 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

TOTAIi BaIIiWATS 

... 69 , 08 , 60.000 

4 . 6 », 00.000 

III.— COMMBRCIAI. DBPARTMBMTS— 



. (2) Indian Posts and Telegraphs . . 9,53,27000 

(3) Indo-European Tclegntph De- 

parlment .. .. 43.35,000 

(4) Irrigation ... 14,55.000 

1.37,27.000 

7 . 34 A >00 

2,x8,ooo 

Total Commercial Depts. 

. • 79,19.77.000 

6,03,79,000 

IV. — Charges for collection of Revenue— 


Customs 

Income-tax 

Salt 

Opium • • 

Land Revenue 

Forests 

Excise and Registration 
Stamps 

. . 72.74,000 

. . 47 , 01 , COO 

• . 1,73,65.000 

. . 1,86,53,000 

. . 15,64,000 

• > 52,45.000 

. 3.32.000 

.. 22,73,000 

47.000 

• • • e 

x9.x5.000 

20.00. 000 

3.97.000 

6.90.000 
X 7,000 

22.00. 000 

Total 

.. 5.74.07.000 

72.66,000 


24 



ffO KBPOflT OF THE 


Expenditure 


V.<«Civn Administkation^ 

General Administration 
Audit 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Seetlemeats . , 
PoUcs 

Ports and Pilotage 
Ecclesiastical .. 

Political 

Sclentidc Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health .. 

Agriculture 
Industries 
Aviation 

Miscdlaneous Departments 

Currency 

Mint 

Exchange 
avU Works 
Famine Relief 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Re. 


*•98,57,000 

83.16.000 

10.29.000 

44.35.000 

81.90.000 

26.32.000 

33.83.000 

2.93.14.000 
1(12,60,000 

32.96.000 

32.84.000 

16.32.000 

23.36.000 
1,59.000 

48.000 
26,7 X, 000 

80.82.000 

22.34.000 

20.60.000 

1.61.87.000 

27.000 

75.56.000 

69.18.000 


Total 


14,49,06,000 


yi.~MlUTAIt7 SsnVlCBS — 
Army 

Royal air Force 
• Royal Indian Blaiine 
MiHtary Works 


. . 56,78,85,000 
. . 1,41,00,000 
. . 1,57,22,000 
.. 4,70,27,000 


Total 6447,54/)oo 


Vll.(^Ravmeats to ProvincMl Govts. 63,29,000 


QHiW fat A I 


[dklki 

Rednctimi 

proposed. 

Rs. 


49.89.000 

3.76.000 

61.000 

4.80.000 

1.07.000 

2.11.000 
2,00,000 

45.70.000 

30.02.000 

5.19.000 

6.40.000 
7,79 800 

2.86.000 

1.29.000 

33.000 

11.18.000 
• • • • 

i^fX2|000 
• • • • 

15 130.000 

27.000 

10.37.000 
i4s03,ooo 


2,i9f09s000 


8,93.30.000 

• • • e 

75,00,000 

76,96,000 


1047,26,000 
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art 


9. From the aboye groM total niMi be dednetad tbe foUowing 

{teme:~ 


Rs. 

Cost of maaagemeat of;; debt transf^erred 

from General Administration to Inteiyst 16,35,000 
Expenditure formerly included under Aimy / 
and Military Works and transferred to 
Royal Air Force .. .. 21,25,000 


37,60,000 


We bsye, in onr report on pay and allowances, indicated a saviiig 
of Rs. 13 lakbs under travelling allowances, and tbe net total of the 
reduoiions which we propose on the estimate for 1922-23 is thus 
Rs. 19,27,58,000. 

10. We recognise that it will not be possible to secure in the 
ensuing year the complete reductions proposed, as under tbe rules 
notice must be given to surplus establishments, large reorganisations 
cannot be effected immediately, sod large terminal payments will be 
necessary in some cases. It will also be necessary to make provision 
for increments to establishments on time-scale salaries. We recognise, 
also, as stated in paragraph 3 of our general conclusions on the 
Military Services, that some of the reductions proposed represent 
reductions in stocks of stores and are therefore non recurring. Even 
allowing for these factors, however, we believe that our recommen* 
dations, if carried out, will go far towards solving the problem of 
restoring India’s finances to a secure basis. 

11. Tbe Chairman with the Secretary and Mr. Milne began 

their work in London in August, continuing it on tbe passage out 
to India preparing Questionnaires. We met in Committee for the 
first time in Delhi on tbe 8th November and have practically been 
ill constant session since then. After the appointment of tbe Com- 
mittee was announced tbe various departments set about endeavour- 
ing to see where expenditure could be reduced and we bave^ been 
indebted to them for many suggested economies as shown in the 
various reports. Our labours were greatly lightened by tbe prepara- 
tions minie by the Finance Department in framing statements show 
ing the Government expenditure under all heads, and tbroogbout 
the Finance Department have been of the very greatest hejp. Eveiy 
other Department of Gtovernment has assisted us in fnmisbing all 
information asked for and tbe various officers who have come before 
M luiTA tk6 di^pwittoo to bolp io tho rcdoctioo of 

Mpenditani 



l?kK>kT ok TUk tbSLki 

13. We dfulre to ( xprf »i 6of erkiiovledgnente to.Mr. H. F. 
Huererdi the bvcreiery, m d Mr. J. Miitic, tbe attaebtd ffficfir, for 
the invaltiable ataittaiice ibHj have rrndrrrd to n« and for the 
laboriooa work they hatre rnigrudgii-giy pt- rformed. We desire also 
to ezpreM onr thanki for the great help wbteb has been rendered to 
us by Mr. B. Mant, Mr. A. F. L. Bnyne of the Finanoe Depart* 
nent and Colonel Harding Newman. We are also indebted to onr 
offioe staff and to the GoTernment Press ; the prompt and aeonrate 
manner in whiob the latter bas carried out the work ^ done mneh 
to expedite ibe issue of our Beport. 

INCHCAPE (C'Azfrmoa). 

T. S. CATIO. 

DADIBA MERWaNJEE DALAL. 
K. N. MOOKERJEE. 

ALEX*- K. MtTBBAY. 
PURSBOl'AMOAB THAKUBDAS. 

H. F. HOWARD. 

Seentarp, 

J. MILNE. 

Attached t'fficer. 

March ht, im. 
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the Volonies and of reservist and AvidUarif and Territorial Forces, on let April Wl4and ltt April 19SP. 
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The Indian Budget 

Heads of Revenue & Expenditure 
Comparative Table 1913-14 

& 1921-23 




EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


Tht Inchcape Cmmittte say 

“ Owing to the changes made under the Reforms Scheme in the 
distribution of revenue and expenditure between the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces, the figures for the expenditure of the 
Central Government contained in the accounts for 191314, which 
we have adopted for the purpose of comparison with later years, 

V ere not in all cases comparable with those contained in toe 
estimates for 1922-23. We have, therefore, recast them, as far 
as possible, into the form in which they would have stood had 
the present distribution between Central and Provincial expenditure 
obtained in that year. In order to make the comparison with the 
year 1913-U effective we have similarly, as we explain dealing with 
the exchange bead, recast the revised estimate for 1921-22 and the 
budget estimate for 1922-23 on an exchange basis of Rs. 15 to £1. 
Sterling expenditure in England has been converted into rupees on 
this basis throughout the report except where otherwise stated. A 
summary statement showing the figures adopted as the basis of our 
examination is attached as Appendix A. Wo have taken as the 
basis of the reductions recommended the budget grant for 
shown in this Appendix, supplemented in certain oases, by the 
provision subsequently allotted ” 
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14. Works for whteb Capitol 
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APPENDIX 



ncryDebt ... ... 3 30,99 7C,01 4.54,85 11,13,26 6,80,69 11,86,02 

20. loteieat Ob other Obligations ... ... 1,18,38 ... 2,61,71 ... 8,23,63 

21. Wiikiag Foads ... - 75,00 2,29,00 76,00 2,29,00 
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(a) Inolndet " Oivil Farlongh and Abwntee Altowanoe" wbiehate being distiibated aaumg the w p o Btieeeobject 
facade of aeeonnt from 1919>20 . 
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Provincial 

Retrenchment Committees 




REPORT OF THE 

Bengal Retrenchment Committee 

The Report ol the Bengal Retrenchment Committee ooa« 
lain 153 pages and is diidded into 26 chapters The com* 
miltee was appointed by a Resolution of the Government ol 
Bengal dated the 13th June 1922. The Report is unanimoua. 
The members of the Committee were Sir Rajendra Narh Mukctji 
(Prudent), Mr. Campbell Rhodes, Mr Surendra N, Malik, Mr. 
Abinash Chandra Banerji and Mr. H E. Spry. The tenhs of 
reference are as follows : — 

“ The Governor in Council desires the committee to make 
recommendations for efifeoting all possible reductions in the expen* 
diture of the local Government. He wishes to leave the eommitfeee 
a free hand in their enquiries, but there are certain points on which 
he would welcome speeihc recommendations. These are^ 

(1) Assuming the budget^ for 1922*23 provides for funetiooe 
which it is necessarr, or desirable, that the local Government should 
undertake, could they be carried out at a smaller cost f 

(2) Having regard to the. present hnancial position and outlook, 
is it desirable that any of these functions should be omitted or 
curtailed ? 

(3) If, in order to meet popular demands for larger expenditure 
on education, sanitation, agricniture, and other similar purposes, it is 
decided to undertake a greater expansion of the activities of Govern* 
snent than has hitherto been possible, would it be desirable to 
relieve provincial revenues by devolving financial powers and respon* 
sibilftfes on local bodies t'* 

“ It may be that the committee’s enquiries will lead them to 
reeommend changes of policy. The decision ' as to the notion 
to be taken on sueh recommendations most rest with the JoeaJ 
Oovemment, but the Governor in Oouneil does not wish to limit la 
any way the scope of the committee’s investigation, and it will hi 
open to them to indicate the economies whieh might be oiseted if 
partieular polidM were adopted, modified, or abandoned.” 

The committee meeivsid and eonsidend 173 written aminMandn 
and orally 108 witneosca. 

The report is divided into two parte. The ionner. arranged 
•ecerding to the major hndliat heads, givee the conmittce's recote* 
34(a) 
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mradatfoni in reapeoi of indiWdasI departments, and the latter 
deals with matters of general application. 

As to the general principles of the recommendations the com* 
mittee writes :—Of the three speeiBo points referred lor onr con< 
sideration we find some difiSenlty in differentiating between the 
first two. The only department whose complete abolition we have 
proposed is the Fisheries Department. In other instances we have 
recommended a curtailment of particular activities of an inter* 
mediate ehareoter, either as being superfiuons, or because, in onr 
opinion, it is possible to substitute less costly methods without., 
detracting from the efficient discharge of the main functions of 
Giovernment. Thus, while recommending the deprovineialization of 
Government secondary schools for boys, we contemplate, by means of 
grants*in*aid, a more effective discharge of the responsibilities of 
Government in secondary education. We regard this as a change of 
method, rather than a curtailment of the functions of Government. 

The recommendations of the Committee are given below 
under the heads as given in the Report 

Chapter II— Lahd Revenue. 

(a) Land BoDords. 

With regard to the cost of a major settlement of permanently 
settled estates 6 per cent, of the cost incurred instead of 26 per 
cent, should be borne by the Government and 96 per cent instead 
of' 76 per cent by the landlords and tenants. In the case of 
temporarily settled estates a modi^tion of section 114 of tbs 
Tenancy Act is recommended thus 'enabling the Government ^ to 
recover from tenant and settlement holders of the estates a proportion 
of the eost4>f the iweparation of the revision of the record of rights. 
The provisions of seotion 114 of the Bengal Tenancy Act require' 
that no part of the cost should be realized. 

(b) Swvtf/ Hepcrlmmf— The post of Director of Survey is 
recommended to be abolished. 

Net B(Bdnction under these two heads is Bs. 4,00,000. 

Chapter III— Excise and Salt. 

Special salt establishment is recommended to be abolished and 
this affeem 6 Inspectors, 26 Sub- Inspectors, 123 petty officers and 
183 peons. **Ninc Ing boats and five party boats conld bs dispensed 
with at once." 

The. District Ezeiss Service is to< revert to the control of the 
District officer as in 1916. No Inspector is to be placed betivsen 
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the Oepaty Colleeton and Sab-Iotpeoton where the number of the 
letter doee not exceed ten. At preMnt there ere 62 Ezoiee Inepee* 
tore. The number to be retained ie recommended to be 20. 2 
out of the 3 poets of Deputy Commierioners bare been recommended 
for abolition. 

The Excise Intelligence Bureau should be abolished. The 
Excise Intelligence Gazette “may be dispensed with” 

The Commissioner’s staff is to consist of 2 Inspectors, 4 Sub* 
Inspectors and a suitable number of subordinates to make special 
enquiries outside Calcutta. 

The post of Superintendent attached to the Intelligence Bureau 
should be abolished. A personal Assistant of the rank of Deputy 
Collector may be allowed for the Commissioner. 

The reward granted to Excise officers has been severely curtailed 
and it is recommended that a sum not exceeding one lakh should’ be 
set apart by the Government. 

The contract contingencies have been reduced by Rs. 20,000 
Net Reduction under this bead (Excise and Salt) is Rs. 6,02,000. 

Chapter IV.— Stamps. 

A reduction in the Disconut allowed to stamp venders on sale 
of stamp is recommended. 

Chapter V.— Forests. 

The post of Forest Engineer is recomndended to be. abolished. 
The Net Reduccion estimated is Rs. 8,700. 

Chapter VI.— RsoiiTBATiOM. 

The abolition of the post of Inspector-General of Registration 
and the transfer of the Department to the Commissioner of Excise 
are recommended. 

The posts of Inspectors have been recommended to be abolished. 
Inereaee of fees for copying, registering and searching is recom- 
mended. The abolition of 12 enperfluous Sub-Registry is recom- 
mended. The Net Beduetion estimated under this bead ie 
Be. 20,72,660. 


Chapter VIL- Irrioatioh. 

The recommendations put briefly are 

(a) Each project should be examined in the light of present 
day eonditions in order that needless expenditure may be eliminated. 

(b) fbe tolls and fees should ^ revised, and increased 
wherever possible. We understand that the tolls on the Hijli Tidal 
eaiial, for instance, arci on the whole lower now than they were in 
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196A. W« IbiDk the reeefpta eoold be ioeraMed tt once 1^ on*- 
tWid,. 

(r) The requiremente of the depertneot in staff shonld- be 
ezamined, as also the necessity for tbp aamereiM laonehee and boats 
whieb it naiotains. 

(d) Tbe question of maintenanoe from prorineial revenaes of 
aboot 1,000 miles of embankment may be considered. We under* 
etand that in some instances landlords have been relieved of their 
liability in this matter at a sobetatitial additional charge to tbe 
State. 

(e) Drainage schemes, whether designed to combat malaria, 
or to increase the enlturable area, efaoold not be andertaken until 
eteps have been taken to enforce a proper condition from those who 
win benedt. 

Tbe net reduction effected under this head is Rs. 3.50,000. 
Thie is to be effected by means of an increase on the tolls and rates. 

Chapter YIII.^Obiibbal Admiiiistration. 

(a) Staff and Household of the Governor. 

Tbe expenditure incurred on tbe Governor’s bodyguard is eon* 
sidered "avoidable.” Tbe net rediiotiou estimated is Bs. 1,20,000. 
(b) Members of Council and Ministers. 

Beduotion of two members in the Executive Council and one 
Minister is recommended. " For a limited period there ie a case 
for a third member of the Executive Council of wide administrative 
experience. We would set tbe end of that period at the end of next 
general election.” 

Tbe net reduction estimated is Bs 2,16,000. 

(o) Legislative Council. 

A suggestion is given to reduce the number of questions asked 
In the Council. “ No emoluments should attach to the office of 
Deputy PrHideiit. Overtime allowances of Assistants and typists 
during Council sittings shonld stop. Tbe post of Registrar of the 
Lagialative Dept, has been retained. Charges on conveyance hire 
and eooly lire should be prohibited* The net reduction estimated is 
Bs. 97,000. 

(d) The Secretariat 

The mein proposal in regard to tbe Secretariat is that where 
there are beads of Departments the present dnpUoation of depar^ 
■Cental and secretariat establishment and oflkers should in moat 
oases be done aw^ with. 

Pfo hfids of tho fcAlowjng departmente ape recommended to 
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deal dinet with tlw iMnber pt GoTarnmeiit in plianPi 
oak the dntiM of Sooretwjr to Goverameiit. 

(a) Polioe. 

(b) Medfoal and Publie Health.^ 

(e) Edooatioo. 

(d) Exeite and Begiitration. 

(e) Jails. 

(f) Veterinary, 

The Departments of dcriooltore, eo-operatire credit and rndns* 
tries have been proposed to be plae^ under a Development officer 
who should be in direct chM’ge with the Ministerin-ohaiie ai^ 
perform the duties of 9eeretery to Oovernment. Amslgametidn 
of Revenue Secretvriat and Board of Revenue is recommended. | 

The Civil Secretariat should comprise the following; seereterieS'K 
Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary, Judicial Secretary, Local Cover ji* 
ment Secretary. The post of Dy. Secretary in the Political aiid 
Appointment Depts is coniidered unneceisery. 

As regards Assistant Secretaries “ there is no need for one in 
the Judicial Dept, and nojustificatioo for paying Rs. 12,000 a month 
for an Assistant Secretary in the P.W.D.” Either the Asst. Seere* 
tary or the Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer in the Irrigation 
and P.W.D. should be. joonsidered snfii'^ient. The offices of the 
inspector Cener^ of Polioe and the Director of Public Instruction 
are/' capable of reduction.” The poet of Registrars have been re- 
commended for abolition. The separate post of Labour Intelligence 
officer under the Commerce Department ” seems to be of doubtful 
necessity.” 

The net reduction is estimated to be Rs. 4,55,900. 

(e) Board of Revenue. 

The net reduction proposed is Rs. 25,000 to be effected by an 
increase of revenue under the head “wards general rate.” 

(f) Commissioners. 

The posts of Divisional Commiosioners are proposed to be 
abolished. The net reduction is estimated to be Rs. 5, 2 : 0 , 000 . 

(g) Distriet Administration. 

The chief recommendation in regard to Distriet administration 
is that there should be a readjustment of the cadres of the Provincial 
uid Subordinate Exeentive Services. Another is that the number of 
ondatly peons allowed to District officers should be reduced. 

The net saving is estioMted to be Rs. 4,10,000. Therefore the 
nek ledo^on is eetimated to be 4,10,930. 
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Chaptsr IX.o-AdMIMISTBATION of Jvstiok 

(a) Citril and Senioni Coart. 

Tbe following proposali have been given seriatim for the employ- 
ment of a '’oheaper ageney ” for the administration of jostiee. 

(a) Tbe enhaneement of tbe powers of all Monsiffs to try suits 
up to Bs. 2,000 in value and of selected Monsiffs to try suits op to 

60,000 in value. 

(b) Tbe bearing by Sub-Judges of insolvency, succession, 
l^bate, administration and contested will oases. Small succession 
oases might be heard by experienced Monsiffs. 

(o) The disposal of a larger proportion of Sessions eases by 
Assistant Session's Judges. Experienced Dy. Magistrates and Sob- 
Judges may be vested with tbe power. 

10 Additional judgeships and 6 subordinates judgeships and 
baye been recommended to be abolished. Tbe appointment of 
Honorary Monsiffs is recommended. Tbe number of Civil Courts 
holidays is considered excessive. Tbe strength of tbe Dist, Judicial 
staff of the Province is determined thus : — 21 District and Sessions 
Judges, 16 Assistant Sessions Judges, 40 Subordinate Judges and 
240 Monsiffs. The reduction is to be gradual. Beduction in tbe 
payment oi diet money, reduction of ministerial staff, and a 26 per 
cent, increase of copying fees in District Courts recommended. 

Tbe net reduction estmated to be Bs. 13,40,700. 

(b) Presidency Magistrates. 

The motor case court is regarded as a " luxury** and tbe direct 
telephone line between tbe Chief Presidency Magistrate and tbe 
Commissioner of Police is considered to be a " minor luxury that 
should be dispensed with.** 

The net reduction estimated to be Bs. 17,000. 

(c) Courts of Small Causes, Calcutta. 

Two of the Judges should be recruited from the Provincial 
Judicial. Service. 

The net reduction estimated to be Bs. 4,800. 

(d) Tjegal Bemembrancer. 

Payment should be made by the Eastern Bengal Bailway for 
legal advice given by the Legal Adviser. The Government of India 
should recoup tbe loeid Gh>vemmeot for tbe expense occasioned by 
tbe appearances of the Deputy Legal Bemembrancer in the marine 
Oourk Ae reganie the feei to pleaden in criminal oaegi in t|i4 
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IfnfMa!! there night he lome saving if Coort lospeotors were better 
equipped for this work and also if in the smaller easesgonior and not 
senior pleaders are engaged. 

The net redoetion estimated is Rs. 1,500. 

CHAPtBR X. 

Jails. 

There are 6 eentral, 24 Distriot and 68 snbsidiary jails in the 
Province. The eon version of many of tbe District Jails into su^i* 
diary |ails, and the provision of more Central jails would probably 
lead to an ultimate saving* Tbe total nomber of convicts admitted 
to the jails in the year 1921 was 28,217. Of these 10,465 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonments not exceeding 3 months, and 
7,976 to terms not exceeding one month. If these very large number 
of short sentences could be materially reduced, tbe interests of 
economy and the views of modern penologists would both be met. 

’Tbe number of under-trial prisoners admitted during the year 
1921 was 40,127 and tbe average period of detention was in Sessions 
oases 39*68 days, and in other oases 19'62 days. Any measure that 
would reduce tbe number of undertrials and decrease tbe period of 
detention would effect economy in tbe jails Department, The manu- 
facturing activities of the Department are on a considerable scale. 
The *' greatest need” here is for a detailed audit to safeguard tbe 
proper disposal of so large a sum of money. 

Chaptbb— XI, 

(A) Bengal Police, 

The following are the main recommendations 

<1) Training College at Sardah should be closed except for 
training of Constables. 

(2) River police to be retained but its^ strength should be 
reduced and one- third of the launches, floating stations and other 
craft should he laid up.. 

(3) Tbe atrength of the Railway Police is to be reduced. 

( 4 ) Military Police or the Eastern Frontier Rifles is to he 
retained, 

(6) Boxer Doers Detachment for guarding the Bhutan Frontier 
is to be reduc^ 

(6) Armed Reserve not to he increased. 

(7) Band and pipes of Military Police to be dispen^ with. 

(8) In the Intelligence Branch the Central Intelligence staff is 
to be uArntd by the ab^titm of tbe posts of Deputy Inspector* 
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OiMnU tod two Dopo^ SoperiDtondente ond tb« ndvotioii of fW 
irooibtr of Aiiiftom Sob'lmpeoton and Head Coneteblae Iroio d4 
to 86 end the nmnbar of Coneteblee from 88 to 86. Tbapoetof a 
miadel SoperioteodeDt ihoold abo be aboKtbed. 

(9) The Dietriet Intelligenee Staff is of doobtfol neeessitj. 

(10) The permanent staff of the Criminal Investigation Depart* 
meat it to be i^ooed in the following manner : — 

(a) Depntgr InspeetorOeneral to be abolished. 

(b) The two Depnty Snperintendents to be abolished. 

(e) Of 84 lospeetors 9 are to be abolished. 

(d) Of 11 Sob-Inspeetors 5 are to be aboUebed. 

(e) The 6 Assistant Sdb lnspeotors are all to be abolished, and 

(0 The Constables are to be radoeed from 86 to 31. 

(11) i?be Polioe Stations are to be amalgamated so a* to rednee 
the exUMiig number by 300. 

(12) All posts created since 1912 arc to be abolished. 

(18) 38 posts of Circle Inspectors are to be abolished. 

(14) Assittant Snperintendents are to be replaced by Depa^ 
Snperintendents in some Districts, failing which tbc entire cadre of 
Depnty Superintendent is to be abolished. 

(15) Additional Snperintendents are to be abolished except 
where nnavoideble. 

(16) Snb-Divisional charge is to be given to Inspectors who 
should have gaaetted ranks. 

(17) Of 5 Range Deputy Inspeeiors General 2 are to be abolished 

(18) In the Inspector-General's office one post of Assistant 
Inspector-General is to be abolished. 

(19) All special Duty Allowance attached to the Intelligence 
Branch and the Criminal Investigation 'Department should be 
discontinued. 

The Net Bednetion estimated under this head is Rs. 26,26,800. 

B. Calcutta Polios. 

The following are the important\reeomipendatloDS : — 

(1) Of 7 Depnty Commissioners 2 should bh abolished gnd of 
18 Amistant Commimioners 7, should be abolisbed. 

(3) Reporting centres to be reduced from 18 to 0 in the dtp. 

(8) The Buborban Stations are to be redneed from 6 to 8. 

( 4 ) The patrol posts are to be radoeed, thus effeetiaf a reduction 
of 500 patrol eons^es and eorrespondini.nnmber of eergcadle. 

(5) In the city proper 4 Inspeetors and 13 Sub'lnspeelotc Abonld 
be di spen sed with at mm, 

(0) Staff d dm Speeid Braneh sboold be reduoed by 0 Mi> 1 ffird. 
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(7) TbejWNt of tiM Fbrti PoBee dioald b* borne one>llftt bf 
Goromment iuid fon^llftb• hf ibo Port CSomminionon ioatoad of tbe 
l»OMnt ratio tbrao tentbi to ■eTaii>teaths. 

(8) The allowanees oo!ir fitran to tbe dBeere and men of tba 
Deteetire Department ehoold be witbdrairn. 

(9) Tba olotbing ebonld be redoeed by 85 per cent. 

(10) Tbe pay of tbe Caleotta Polioe Snb lnapeetor ehoold be 
reverted to tbe former eeale of Be. 125 to Re. 175. 

(1 1) Tbe number of Inepeetore ebonld be redoeed and ebmild 
not exceed 15 per cent of tbe combined etrengtb of Snb-Inepeetwe 
and eergeante. 

(12) A maximom alloiranoe ae booee rent eiiooid be fixed for 
tbe officere according to tbeir grade. 

, Tbe total reduction on tbe Polioe i* oropoeed to be Re. S4,42,SOO. 


CbaftbR XII. 

(A) Edocation (Traneferred) 

The following are tbe main reoommendationa — 

(1) Guru Training Soboole are to be aboliebed. 

(2) Sub Inepeetore and Aeeietant Sob- Inepeetore to inepeet 

elementary eeboole are to be aboliebed. ^ 

(5) Dietriot and Sub-Divisional Inepeetore to be retained. 

(4) Normal Soboole to bo aboliebed. . . j 

(6) Government High Soboole to bo deprovincialieod, or made 
over to local bodies or committees. 

(6) Hiab Schools for girls to be retained. 

(7) Middle Schools to bo made over to local bodice or 

Committees. , , . j 

(8) Training Colleges are to be aboliebed. . , . . 

(9) Government Arte Colleges to bo deprovincialued except 

^uI)^Tho^ Saohfng staff of the Presidency College is to be 

reduced end 6 I. E. S. men should bo retain^ ‘JhJSdTbe 

number of 14 and the tuition fees of the students should b« 

*****(n) ^PO«t of Additional Inspectors, 9 in number, should be 

aboli^^.^ poet of 5 Assistant Inspecton ter Mabrnn^^ Mnea» 
tiou and that of the Aseistant Director of Pobhe Instruction or 

Mabomedan Edoeattmi dhonld be . . 

(18) The 2 Inspeetressea and 12 Aoslstaot Inq?eotiessas soonia 

all be aboiUed. 
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(14) ‘ThA Mit of ' btvitibaol 1b4|Nt4rfr'*lt(nfld for 

*i^>r»Mnf i. 0. till the eonetitation ' of the BoeM cf M 
EdoeetloQ. 

(16) The Heed qoorten eteff of the Edoeetfon Deftiitment 
ahonid be poe instead of two. m it jjfteaeot, end the Direetoir of 
Pobliq Inatraetion'ia to 'be the Eaeretairy to the Oovernment. 

(16) The bnildinga shoold be nn'pretentiona end tbe 'P. W. D. 
And Pablie' Health Department eboald exerafae only adtisory 
;fnnotionei 

(17) The annual grant Yb Che Daeea University ibobld ' be 
^redoeed from 6 to 4 lakha of mpeea and greater eeondmy ahonid 
be exereiaed by the* rednition of the Htaff and the railing of 
tnition fees. 

(18) No reeommendation is made as regards the Caleotta 
University whieh does not receive a oonaolidated grant. 

The Net Bednetion estimated %dder this head is Be. 29,78,800. 

R Edoeation (Beservs^) 

The fdlowing are the main recommendations . 

(l) The.expendftnre on Snropean children isjnstiffed, bnt that 
on Anglo-Indian children is not so jostified. The Cdmmittee, 
boweyrr^ make no recommendation. 

Ghaptbr XIII.— Medical 

The following are the Important reodnimendations : — 

(1) As , a beginning, the CHvil 'Sdri^neiea now' teserted for 
the Indian tledical Service' sbonld be redti'Ced'from'lO^to 11 ; later 
on with the increased Indianisation of the services the- need to 
Enrppeiap medical officers in the 'mbfassil diitrictt wilt decrease. 

The' Indian inedfeal officers who replace them Acfnld be 
•organised on a provincial basis. 

(2) The . iNMta reserved for the ti M. S. in GaUiatta shoold not 
be rednesd. The appointment of honorary' sorgeons ‘ and- pb^Nleiini 
in the Oi^tta hospitals should be made irith 'As Httlb^ffisif as 
OMible. The chain of 2nd physicians and 2od ‘Snrijeftns at' the 
BiNBeal'edlege may be filled np in this manner. 

(8) Military Assistant Surgeons should be replaced by 'biril 
.Aseistaat 8[nrgeons, and Assistant ‘Sdrdaods slMmiid be ireyihced by 
Snb-AssutantBaiieons wbenve# no^e. Iii“thd''mitttsif of'^dhty 
and local al1owanee% economy shbbld bs bffOfitAd toChdrith. 

(4) The liostels shoola lAbC be a cbArgo 

The Net Bednetion estimated under this head firm 8^401800. 
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C^APrnt ' XlV«^PoUi» Health 

(a) PhMm Health Bptiwh , 

TbA {(dlpw|Dg Ktfi thp.,impAi^nt fwAAmmeodatione — 

(1) .PoeM,of .Lo^,4«MthU}^ X>ir^ ehoald be aiqUehjBd. 

(2) Sohool hygieoe hraniA to be aMiehed. 

(S); There pbpnl^.he pee Direptpr.apd.S Aesietapt Direp^oire^ 

(7) Eogineeriog Branoh 

(1) Ch^pf . Eqgipeer, ihpnld be eneoeeded bf , an Pflipfi^ on 
lower 

(2) , A PereoBid'^W^PVto Chiel HociDeer ia not neeiMiuiiy.and 
the etaff shoold be redooed. 

The Net BednptioD .etthii.al»d l,.b0,900. 

Chaptbr XV. — ^Agriooltore etc 
(a) Civil Veterinary l^partmeot 

Eight Poetaof Inspeotom have .been reoontpeppded tp bp,aMiehed 
and three poets of Deppty-Snpeiintepd*D>t> c^tiAWd on rednoed 
salary of Be^ 200— OOQ iutpad of tbp piraaent eoale of Be>; 260—760 
whieh is ooneidered-fio he “nnneiQewtrily geperons.,"* 

The Peimapent, Principal of thp Veterinary College is an ezpen* 
sive officer. On his retirement, the nnmbpr of . Imperial Officers 
should be three only— one . the Prippipal of the Collfge and Adviser 
to Government, one the Snperintendent of Veterinary work 
throughout the provinoe,'aod one the second officer at the college. 

The Veterinary Collep^ “appears to bp somewhat extravagantly 
run. The superior staff is not excessive, but the Deputy Superin* 
tendents should be on a scale of pay of Bs. 200 to 600. The menial 
establishment of *97 ia certainly extravagant and should be snacepti* 
ble of considerable reduction. The post of Baoord supplier ii 
unnecessary. The Biding school should be abolished. 

Government stipends in addition to the stipends granted by 
District boards shoold be stopped. The Hostel fees should eover 
the expenditure. 

(b) Agriculture. 

Tbs. functions of. this department comprise research experiment^ 
demonstration, and propaganda. 

The following. recommendations are. made : 

(l) Beseareh staff to be redooed as follows 

(a) Economic Botanists to be reduced finm^ 2 to 1., 

(61 Laboratory Asafetahtf to be redof^d from 3 to 1,. 

(e) .FieVd AesietanU bo. e^noed froin ^ to 2, and 
^djk^meldnti) be redaeed fnm 9 to 2. 
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(t) («l Of ilk anperTkiog staff 2 oat of 6 Deputy Direotori 
an to be abjM^ebed and they eboald be members of a 
ftovimjal nir^ and pmd as sn<A. 

(b) Tba tom l^q^otradeata of fams an to be abolished, 
(e) Demanstnton fn the farms should be ndueed from 
* 127 to 60. 

(2) Posts of Superiotendents and Distriet Agrienltural offieer 
to faa abdisbed. 

(4) Ad agrieDltu^ Gollege in Bengal to train offieen for the 
dtpartasent is not required. 

(ft) Of the two seoondaty agriotdtural sehools at Daoeaand 
Ohinsura, obo is to be abolMed. 

(6) Proposed elementary agrienltural aebools are not necessary. 

(7) 112 elerks for the preparation of tbe jute foreeast should 
be redooed as mueh as possible. 

(8) Contingent expenditure at farms to be reduced from 
Be, 1,88,000 to not mon than Rs. 1,50,000. 

(9) Tbe temporary staff is not necessary. 

(10) The Agrienltural Journal is to be discontinued. 

(11) The three departaients d agriculture, co-operative credit 
and development of small industries should be under a single 
administrative head. He would nquire a Begistrar of Co-operative 
Societies and a Director of Industries and no separate Director of 
Agricolture. The present post of Director of Agricurtore would be 
abolished. 

Under this head the Net Beduction expected is Bs. 2,83,100. 
(c) Serioalture. 

Instead of seeking to teach the professional rearer how to 
produce disease-free seeds the reversion to former pratioe of pro- 
ducing diseasc'free seeds and selling it -to “ selected rearers is 
recommended and 75 per cent, of the expenditure incurred in this 
connection is expected to be recovered in receipts. The nurseries 
should be made self-supporting as regards the supply of mulberry 
leaf. 

One of the permanent posts of Superintendent of sericulture 
and that oi the sericultural research exj^rt are considered respec- 
tively to be *'snperfloaa«*’ and of “little, if any, practical value.” 
The submrdinate staff under each of them is, therefore, not necessary. 

Instead of “a Silk Gmnmittee” whieh has not met for at least 
18 months ^ apptrfntmmit of a strong advisory committee and 
the elooest eo-opentfon wirii ^ Industry are indispenaiUe. 

ThenetreduerioniieiitaMtad tobeKs. 71Q,000 Government 
Department ihovid be faffoM to pay for all Mrvioea rendered ty 
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it Iqr the oollege at the asnal ntei. Feee of all olaMea should be 
inonased by one-third. 

The net reduction proposed is estimated to be Bs. 1,12,550. 

(d) Co-openttire Societies. 

The following recommendations are made • 

(1) The posts of Inspectors should be abolished. 

( 2 ) Oi the total expenditure on Audit, one half of the cost of 
audit of societies less than 18 months old should 1^ borne by 
Government, and the remainder apportioned between the societies 
who are liable to pay. 

(3) Assistant registrars should be Auditors primarily and they 
should supervise the work of the auditors. There should be one 
post for each division instead oi two as at present. 

( 4 ) A Deputy Registrar is necessary. 

(6) The personal Assistant to the Registrar should be on a pay 
equivalent to the pay of a iSub- Deputy Collector. 

(6) Assistant Registrars should be on the same pay as is fixed 
for the provincial executive service. 

(7) Duty allowances to the Assistant Registrars and personal 
assistant should cease. 

(8) Assistant Registrars should have no tour clerks. 

(9) The post of Registrar should be held by an officer of pro- 
vincial service rank. 

(10) The department has a steam launch the ‘blanche.* It is 
not required. There is also a department motor oar, whose running 
expenses amount to Rs, 300 per month. The car should be sold. 

(11) Inspectors on liquidation work should realise their pay 
and allowances from the assets. 

(12) Government should not meet a part of the cost of 
management of Calcutta Milk Union. 

(13) Travelling allowances to honorary organisers should 
be curtailed. 

The Net Reduction estimated is Rs. 2,66,600. 

Chapter XVI.— Industries- 
(a) Development of Industries. 

The following are the main recommendations — 

Government technical School at Rangpnr, Barisal and Bogra 
should be deprovinoialized, (2) Commercial Institute to get 
Rs. 15,000 grant, (3) The weaving Institute of Serampore to be 
retained. Cue post of Superintendent textile Demonstrators 
lUfOttld be ebplisbed. Stipepde of itudenti should be aboKeUNdi 
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(4) The' Sofvey Sefaool 'at Comille should be abolished^ (6)The^ 
Ooyeroiuept School of Art should be lelf-sopportiug, the fees of 
Students should be doubled and the post of Vice-principal should be 
abolished. (6) The posts of Director and Deputy Director should 
be held by one ofSoer on Rs. 1000-a montihaad the posts of industrial 
chemist and industrial Engineer are to be abolisbedi Superintendents, 
having to do their work. The ministerial . establishment . to be 
reduced to 10 clerks. 

(7) Loans to be given to small industries. 

The net reduction estimated under this head is Be, 31,4,300. 

(b^ Fisheries. 

The abolition of this Department is recommended. 

The net reduction estimated under this head is Bs. 82,000. 

Chapter XVII— Miscellaneous Departments. 

Trade Statistios->The registoation of traffic should be diseonti” 
nued, and the whole of the staff employed in the coUection of interoa^ 
trade etatistios should be aboKshed 

Boilers Commission — No charge should be. made to provincial 
revenue- on this aeconnt. 

Smoke Nuisance Commission — The Chief Inspector should be 
Secretary to the Commission and a small income should be obtained 
by charging fees for the passing of plans for installations for testing 
and also for giving advice. 

Rent Controller’s Office should pay its own way. 

Total saving and increase of revenue under these heads estimate 
ed at Bs. 80,000. 


Chapter XVIII— Civil Works. 

The Public Works Department should ooo6oe itself to work 
which ^mnnot be discharged either by private enterprise or through 
the agency of district boards and municipalities. The elaborate 
system of accounts and obecks presented by the Public Works Codji- 
should be abided. New original buildings of an estimatad cost of 
over Bs. 60,0^0 should be constructed under the supervision of an 
architect. Those costiog less should be constructed by beads of 
■departments, teohnieal advice and supervision in the mofussil being 
given by tte District Engineor. The stores Department.shonld be 
ahtdilhed and local porebase of materials permitted. In the Public 
Works Oopartment, biwides. the amhitect and bis staff there should 
^.be a permanent staff of two Superintending enginaere, six to eight 
Executive Bo|io<^ and a few aseistant Engineers. Total estimated 
r^dtietioii Be. 8,P0,000, 
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Chapter XIX— Stationery and fRiNTiMO. 

With regard to the consumption of stationery (he articles should 
be standardised and local officers should not be given the option to 
purchase more expensive qualities. All emergent and supplementary 
estimates should be forbidden. In the purchase of country stationery 
a reasonable yearly maximum should be fixed. In the Presses direct 
purchase of paper from Europe and America should be encouraged. 
Unnecessary printing should be avoided and the Departments should 
be charged for their printing. The number of forms should be 
reduced. 

Total reduction estimated — Rs. 2,10,000. 

Chapter XX— Devolution of Financial Powers to Local 

Authorities. 

The first duties of Government, viz , to give security, enforce 
law and order, collect public revenue and provide efficient judiciary 
and magistracy, should be carried out at a minimum cost. The cost 
in the Transferred Departments should be reduced. If it is decided 
to incur large expenditure on education, sanitation, agriculture and 
other similar purpose the necessary funds should be obtained by 
devolviiig financial powers and responsibilities on local bodies. In 
dealing with- agriculture agencies should be eliminated. The District 
officer should give effect to the wishes of the District Board unless 
he considered they conflicted with the orders of the Government. 

Chapter XXII. — Indianisation of Services. 

Some advance beyond the present position in the direction of 
increased Indianization is possible in all services without impairing 
the character and efficiency of the administration. In the Indian 
Police Service and the Indian Civil Service, the advance must be 
slow, the judicial service might be Indianizod by the recruitment in 
future of non-Europeans only. In the Indian Medical Service and 
the Imperial Forest Service European officers will be necessary for 
some time to come. In the Education Dept, certain posts should be 
reserved for Europeans, but with these exceptions, complete Indianis^ 
tion seems desirable. Indianisation of the services should proceed 
on provincial rather thsn on All-India lines. The recruitment of 
Indians on the present terms to the All India Services should cease, 

and -such Indianisation as may be determined on should be made 
irons the stradpoint ^ provineial conditions. 


m 


IcKtantA 


CaAPtiE xm-^PAT pw m 

No g«Denl tltBwfckm in'Aba pof erf the Alt lndie Sefvieee Je 
propoied* Ib the eese of Boropeeo offieen no redoetiini woold be 
p^ble irithoot eariooelj effeetiog reoruitBient. If lodiane ere 
reemited to the Afl'IndiB eerrieea, there ehoold be en ^oetment 
<rf pay to eninre that an iDdiao officer ia paid «obitaotially lower 
ratoa tbao a Boropeao officer. In aervleea other than the AIMndia 
aervioee aod aa rega^a iodtaidoal poata held by Indiana, an all- room 
redoetion of p^ ia called for. Aa a general meaaore of economy the 
following percentage of rednetiona to all*offioera not membera of the 
Allrindia 'Serricea and opt emplofcd on apeeifie contracta are 
recommended. ... 

1. Ba.S50orle8a ••• 

S. Mora than lU. 860 and not leae than Ba. 600- 6 p.c. 

3. Biota than 600 and not leaa than Be. 1,000 10 p.c. 

4. Mora than Ba. 1000 and not leaa than Ra. 1,600 16 p c. 

5. Bfore Aan Be. 1,600 and not leaa than Ba. 2,000 26 p.e, 

6. Mora than Ba. 3,000 **• •••83 l-S p.e, 

Bgiatin g pay ahoold not bo radoced, hot incrementa ahoold 

withheld tin an advance ia permiaaiblc under the new time aoale 
of pay. 

Inipcetora of exirfae ahould not get more pay than 
Ptrfica. '.The maximum pay <rf Munoiflfe ahould not exceed Ba. 600, 
and their pay on oondrmation ahould not esmeed Ba. 300. 

There ahoold be two gradea of aertice in each branch of the 
adminiatration, a provincial and a aubordinat^ The provincial 
aerviee ahoold embrace poata of diatriot rank. The following ^1* 
of pay baa been recommended aa auitahle (or the provincial jodieial 
and poltoe aervieea ; — 

(a) JvdifUl. 

fl) Ba. 876 on confirmation. . 

(2) Ba. 376 to 750 Ba. aa a jodieial dIBoer of leaa than d»tinot 

rank. , , 

(3) Ra. 900 to Ba, 1,880 aa an Aaaietant Seaaiona Judge. 

(4) Bn 1,000 to 1,600 aa a Diatrict and Seaaiona Judge. 

(h) Peitee. 

(I) Ba. 800 on confirmation. ... 

(8) Be. 800 to Ba. 660 aa a pdiee officer of leaa than diatnet 


t8) Ba. 800 to Be. I860 aa a Superintendent of Police. 

' Aa riffiirda the Sttboedtaate Servicea, the higheat pay on eon* 
ffiimation ahoffid -te Be. ITW nhd the maxinuim pay of ^ aaevieea 
iii. m Beemitaieat to the eorvieM ahould be genwraBy diiooti 
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Not redoetioD ^xpeoted — Ra. 900,000. 

tSHAPTBR XXIII— Holidays, Lbavb and Hill Exodus. 

Oovernmont holidays oboold be rAstrioted to poblio boliday*,. 
Theoe amoont to 81 days in the year inoludins Sundays. 

As regards leave, the general principle should be that there 
should be only one month's leave in the year. Except for special 
reasons no leave should be granted to inferior Government Servants 
if extra cost is entailed thereby. The strength of the future cadres 
should be based on more moderate leave rules. 

In tbe matter of the Hill exodus, the needs of administration 
would be met by the Members and Ministers being in Daijeeling 
for 2 or 3 weeks in the middle of the Governor’s stay to attend 
meetings of (he whole Government and of the Executive Council. 
The Secretaries, beads of Departments and their staffs should remain 
in Calcutta. 

Estimated reduction — Rs. 2,10,000. 

Chaptbb XXIV— Travblling and other Allowances 

For railway journeys, the rule now in force in tbe Bombay 
Presidency should be adopted and instead of two fares, an officer 
should get 1| fares. The rule by which the mileage is earned for 
distances by road in excess of 20 miles should be cancelled. An in- 
crease in the daily travelling rate not exceeding 26 should be made. 
Where special conveyance is necessary, a special monthly conveyance 
allowance should be made in addition to the travelling aliowahce. 
As regards the four grades into which Government servants are 
classified for tbe purpose of calculating travelling allowances, no 
member of a provincial service should be placed in tbe first grade 
unless be is occupying a post of at least district rank and is iu 
receipt of a pay of not less than Rs. 800. 

In tbe case of officers who are engaged on duties requiring 
constant touring, a fixed monthly travelling allowance has been 
recommended. 

An officer who deliberately sets out to make profit from travel- 
ling allowances should suffer exemplary punishment. 

All these proposals should apply to members of tbe IjCgislstive 
Council. 

Net reduction estimated — Rs. 7,00,000. 

Chapter XXV— Floating Craft. 

The provHsoe should be divided into two divisions, east and, 
west, and the launches of each division should be placed in the 
chuge of an officer working under tbe direct control of tbe M a n n o 

26 (o) 
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if* Til nftflh dMiioo there ehoald be eentrol etetiooe. 

S? ianocbee should be h ebirge of e ^het 

eontrollioe officer. The result wiU be e redaetioo lo Che miinber 

of launches and of the estaWishmant to • working mlnimoin ; the 
vessels would be in obaige of experienoed officers end would be better 

Th^urohase of stores should be made in bulk /or each division 
on the basis of the annual requirements of all the doetfng craft. 

The expenditure on maintensnee oharges should be eonsldenblj 
reduced if motor launches could be substituted for steam launebes. 
Estimated net reduotiop— >Rs. 2,00|0v0. 


Chapter XXVI^^Bentbd Buildings and TELSPHONsa 

(a) Rented Buildings. — 

The total amount of rent paid by the Loeal Governments for 
residential and ofiBoe buildings is approximately Ba. 18 lakhs, of 
irhich the Police Department is responsible for over Ba. 8 lakhs. 

To reduce the cost, it is the proper course for Government, by 
means of a loan, to undertake the eonstnn^ion of the necessary 
departmental offices in the mofnasil. 

lo Calcutta, there should be some standard for regulating the 
mount of accommodation admiutble and there should be a con* 
trolling authority to ensure that a department does not hire a 
building in an unnecessarily expensive thoroughfare. As instances 
of extravagance the following are mentioned. The offices 
of the Executive Engineer, Khulna Division, and of the Executive 
Engineer, Grand Trunk Canal, are located in Bowbaaar Street at a 
monthly rental of Bs. 1023. The Inspector of Schools, President 
Dtvn. and his Subordinate Inspecting officers occupy premises in 
Dalbousie Square at a mothly rental of Bs. 2,814. The Inspectress 
of Schools, Presidency and Burdwan Division is also located in 
Dalbousie Square and pays a rent of Bs. 621 a month. The Inspec* 
tor of European - Schools has bis office in Humayon Place and pay^ 
Bs. 400 a month for it. The rent of the office of the Director ^of 
Surveys in Bmitiok Street is Bs. 2500 a month, and the Industries 
Dspt. oooufi^ a building in Free School Street at a monthly rental 
of Bs. 8600, at least one-third of which has never been oeeniMed. 

(b) Telephonea 

There are 876 telephones in use in Gbvemment oflBees and 180 
in the residence of offieerf. Of these 8& offfim telephones and 47. 
reddental telephones are necessary. 

In Government offiees, other than Writers' Bnfldingi^ where 
three more telephones are in use, a small exchange would be less 
expensive than seiMur^ ^rcet eonnectiona. A further redaetfon of 
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•Spandttan woald be effMted by folloiring the ordinary bniiness 
praetiee of baviDg a email exohaoge in Writere* Baildioge. 

Net reduetion eatimated— Be. 1.26,600. 

Chaptib XXyill— OOMTINaBMGiaS. 

Thera ie room of eooeiderable redaction, if heads of Depart- 
ments exercise proper control. Contingent allotments should be 
regulated so ae allow as little margin as possible for extravagance. 
Personal financial responsibility for improper or wasteful expenditure 
should be enforced. 

Net redaction expected to be Bs. TO.QO.OOO. 

ChAPTBR XXyill—GBHBRAL. 

There is ample room of a detailed and systematic overhauling 
of the whole machinery of Government. Unnecessary work should 
be eliminated and ofiioers should be instructed to scrutinize the 
work of their offices in detail. In doing this they should be un- 
fettered by the orders and instructions on which the work now rests.- 
The strength of the establishments should be determined anew, and 
the greatest caution should be exercised it sanctioning future addi- 
tions to establishments. As regards present incumbents, except in 
case of those- whose service conditions are regulated by covenant pr 
contract, the Government should not divest itself of the right to dis- 
charge those whose services cirourostances have rendered superflaoust 

APPENDIX. 

The following ia an abattact nf the reductijona recom- 
mended — 

Major survey and settlement— Ebtimated increase of revenue 
Bs. 4,00,000. 

Excise and Salt — Savings Bs. 5,02,200. 

Forests— Savings 6,700. 

Begistration — Savings 72,660, Estimated , increase of revenue 
Bs. 20,00,000. 

Irrigation — Estimated increase of revenue Bs. 3,50,000. 

Ogfurai AdmimitraUon — 

Staff and Household of the Goveyoor — Savings Bs. 1,20, 000. 

Members of Council and Miniycers— Savings Bs. 2,16,000. 

Legislative Council — Savings Ks. 27,500. 

Secretariat— Savings Bs. 4,55,900. 

Board of Bevenue — Savings Bs. 26,000. 

Divisional Commiaaioners — Savings Bs. 5,20,000, 

District Admiaistratioo— Savings Bs. 4,10,000. 
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JS* tOBPOtLT OP TH£ 

Jdmiinistre^ion of JiuHeo^ 

CivH and 8eMioD« Conrta-— Sftvings Bs. 11.50.70<^ EafciaMted 
ioeaMaae of raTonae B<. 1,90,000. 

Preiideooy Macivtwtet — Savings Us.’ 17,000. 

Ganrts 6t Small Gaoses— Savings Bt. 4,800. 

IfSgal Bemembranoer — Savings Bs. 1,600. 

Police. 

Bengal PoHoe — Savings Bs. 26,28,800. 

(Montta Poliee^Sayings Bs. 8,18,600. 

Idvesfioa (Iraiufomi ) — Savings ]^. 86,98,800 : Lou of Income 
Be. 6,26.000. 

lledieal— Savings Bs. 2,96,600, Estimated inerease of revenue 
Be. 80,000. 

Pablio Health braneb — Savings Bs. 2,70,000. 

Engineering braoeh — Savings Bs. 711^600. Estimated increase 
of revenue Be. 76,000. 

Jgrkutture , — 

Civil Veterinary Department — Savings Bs. 96,660, Estimated 
hiorease of revenue 18,000. 

Agrieultura— Savings Bs. 2,92,800, Loss of income Rs. 800. 
Sericulture— Savings Bs. 19|000, &timated increase of revenue 
Bs. 62,000. 

Co-operative Societies— Savings Be. 2,66,600. 

Induitrios.^ 

Development of Industries — Savings Bs. 8,07,300, Estimated 
increase of revenue Bs. 7,000. 

Fisheries — Savings Rs. 82,000. 

MiteeUamoue Department — Savings Be, 80.000. 

Civil Works— Savini^ Bs. 8,00,000. 

Stationery and Printing-^Savings Rs. 2,10,000, 

Pay of the service— Savings Bs. 9,00,000 

Holidays, leave, and the bill exodus— Savings Rs. 2,10,000. 

Travelling and other allowanoes — Savings Ra 7,00,000, 

Floating craft— Savings Bs. 2,00,000. 

Bented buildings and telephones— Savings Bs. 1,26,600. 
Ooatiogaoetos— Savings Bs. 10,00,000. 

TarA£-<^viii8e Bs. 1,65,00,710, 

MSTIMAtXD INOARdSE OF BEFMNVt Bs 31.42,000, 
LOSS IFOOMM MS. 6,96,800. 

Bet reduction^Rs. 1,90,26,910. 

B(Ag.^Thsai^ ^ not taka Into sneount the iocreased 

^aiionary obargas iavomd iu the Committee's proposals . 
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The following are ezoerpte from the mail! Report on some 
of the important pointo. — 

Goremor’s Body-Guaid 

The expeaditnre on the Body Gnaid eitnblishment nmonnte to Bf>. 1^20,000 
a year. Apart from eentry dnty at Gojornment House the Body Guard are 
uski on two ceremonial oeensions in the year. The Committee considers this 
ezpenditnre is UToidable. Net rednotion— Bs. 1,20|000. 

Present Strength of Government. 

The present Gorernmenti which consists of fonr Members of Council and 
three Ministert, has been widely described as niinecesBarily large, ft has been 
pointed ont that in pre-reform days the Government consisted of the Governor 
and three Members of Connoil, and that admitting the increase of work resulting 
from the new constitution, and from an enlarged and more active legislature, 
the increase of the Members of Government by fonr appears to be without 
justification. 

The Committee think it necessary to do more than state that a Government 
of seven is not jostified by the work that has to be done. Tnere is no dispute 
on this point , the difference of opinion arises as to the extent of the reduction. 
It is not easy to estimate the increase of work since the pre-reform days of a 
Government of three, bat the factors making for an increase are fairly clear. 
The first is the increased complexity of the form of Government under the new 
constitution and the material inroad made on the time of Members of Govern- 
ment by the more protracted sittings of the Legislative Council. Another factor 
is the altered situation in regard to finance. The local Government has now to 
stand on its own legs in this matter, to develop its own resonroes, sjnd to devise 
a constrnotive financial policy embracing taxation and loans. A turtber consi- 
deration is that in pro-reform days the Governor had personal cbar^ of certain 
branches of work. This is not now possible, and its effect has to b^ accounted 
for. 

The Committee is of opinion that there is ample justification lor a Uovt. 
of four, consisting of two Membm of Conncil, one of whom should be a non- 
ofilcial, and two Ministers, and we regard this as the normal and proper strength 
of the local Government. We recognise, however, that the consicferation and 
adoption of our recommendations will provide* st first additional work in all 
branches of the administration, and we consider that, for a limited period, there 
is a case for a third Member of the Executive Oonnoil of wide administrative 
experienee. We would set the end of that period after we consider conditions 
should have reached the normal and a Government of four sbonid snffice. 

Net rednotion Hr. 2,16,000. 

Legislnlivo Council* 

The present Legislative Connoil, as the first enlarged Conncil under the new 
constitution, has shown a natural but considerable appetite for information. 
A very large number of questions are asked at each session, and the work 
involved in the preparation of replies It, we are told, considerable in all deparu 
ments of Government. The amonnt ii money .honsnmed in the preparation of 
answers to questions, and in the printingi Md efrcnlation of them is also 
considerable. The Coueil has moved in this mattiw itself in the direction of 
restrioting the nnmbm of questions which any one member may ask in a session. 
That this wonld have a goes sAtet we have no doubt, bnt we think it wonid 
probably result in a member who has himself reaobed the limit of the nomber 
Of queitloRi allowed paesing on further questions to other members who have 
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Mill • n*fgiB left. Tbd tendea^, 1b tactt woaM ba to w t o tbo auudnsB tlio 
aoTBiBl. We bate • aoggMtlon to offer wbioh we tblak plaoM tbe natter oB a 
better footing, ne Coaneil, aa a body, baa the fight to leqnin ui aoewer to 
any qoMtiOBi and to aoy anaiber ot qaeationa, whatever aoioant of work and 
expeadltorn nay be iavolv^ Bat oeitbu an.individoa) noBber, nor a tnall 
ninority of tbe nenbara ahoald have tfaia right. The proper teat, we think, ia 
whetbM (ff not an appreelable namber of the nenbera deain to have a qoMtion 
anawered. In tbie view, we eonaider tbe beat ooorae wonld be for the PreaMent 
to be given power to refoM to admit a qoeation either on the ground that the 
importanoe of tbe information when obtained wonld not joetify the labour or 
enpenae involved in anewering tbe qneetion, or beeanae the qneation ia not one 
of general inteieat to tbe Gonnoil. We anggMt that tbia power ahon'd be freely 
need. A member aggrieved by a deoiaion of the Preaident in tbia matter, ahonld, 
we think, have the right to require the Pretident to put it to tbe Council, and 
if a oertain proportion of the non*offioial membera, wbioh we would put at one 
third, ezprea^ themaelvea in favour of the question it ahonld be admitted, 
otherwise ttw decision of tbe President ahonld prevail. There would be no debate 
on thia point, tbe quMtion wonld merely be pnf. We believe that thie angges* 
tion oftrs the heat solution of tbe matter, and that, while preaerving the right 
of the Council to obtain anoh information h it may deaire to have, it would 
enable many cnperfluoue questions to be eliminated, and prevent unneceseary 
work and eapenditnie. 

Thu Dupuly*Prueklunt 

We think no emoluinenta ahonld attach to the offlee of Deputy-President. 
The duties of the Deputy-President will normally be light, and the dignity and 
importance of the office are, in tbemaelver, a sufficient return to any member 
who may be elected to it. 

Cenvuyance Hire. 

The expenditure on ghari and eooly hire is considerable. Tbe former is 
explained on the ground that aMistants often have to work late m office, on 
occuions until 9 or lO p.m., and it ia considered dMirable to enable them to 
reach their homes as quickly as poasible. It ia recognised that there are a few 
occasions in the year when tbe Legislative Department is pressed but they are 
oertainl]^ few, and it seems to ns to be wrong to give ovortime allowances and 
also ghari hire to an amistaut who is detained late. We And that conveyance 
hire bat been paid even when the Council was not in teuton. We have referred 
to this matter in the chapter on contingencies, and we feel it is to liable to abuse 
that the payment ot ghari hire should cease altogether, except when an usistaut 
is summoned from His house on urgent bnsiness out of office b« 011 . Even then, 
tram fare wonld be sufficient unless the matter were so urgent that a qntckir 
means of conveyaoce was imperative. 

The expenditure on eooly hirein this department has averaged over Bs. 120 
a month in tbe current year. 

M ot detailed head.'— Savings-- Legislative Cl undl Es. 20,000, Deputy- 
I resident Es. 5,000, Legislative Department Bs. 2.600, Total Bs. 37,000 and net 
leduotton Bs. 27^600. 

Conmiutonuia 

• One of the saast difficult ssatters we have had to consider is tbe question ot 
the dwlition ot tbe pcM of Diyisional Commiasioner. It ia a leng-standing 
'qnaUion that bus been brought into special prominenoe in the last tvre ycarS) 
and, if we stay judge fien the uddenee mceived by u^ without dcciuusing the 
WbMpiwd opiniea ia Ihvuir g< ab^tiya, 
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We (eel that, in ipite ot iti age, iho poet of Divisional Oommiiiioaer, as an 
administrative anthoritj of an intermediate character between the districts 
and Qovemment, requires justidcation. It is true that It Is convenient for 
(Government to have five senior officers who can take a comprehensive view of 
oonditlone over a wide aiea, and who can consolidate the mass of information 
that District Officers are now requited «to supply. But we are not convinced 
that this is necessary^ or that it would not be better for Government to be in 
more direct touch with District Offioers by whom the work is actually done. 
We feel that where advice is received by Government from a Commissioner in 
regard to district work^ it amounts at best to a second opinion. 

Our eoneln^ion in this matter is that while Commissioners do useful work, 
its distribution among other offioers in the way we have suggested would lead to 
no appreciable Joss of efficiency. The position of District Officers would be 
strengthened, and their responsibility less obscured if there were no Com* 
rolssioners. On the other band we feel that the office of Commissioner is 
declining in nsefnlness and prestige and that, in the conditions that now prevail, 
its further decline is inevitable. We recommend that the post of Divisional 
Commissioner be abolished. If this Is done there wonid be a case, we think, 
for raising three posts of district officers above the time-scale, on a special pay 
of Bs. 8,000 a month. The net reduction will be Rs. 6,20,000. 

The Calcutta Police Courts. 

The opinion we have formed, after carefully considering the evidence we 
bave reoeived, is that a radical change In the organization anJ administration 
of the Calontta Police Coarts is required. The impression we have gained is 
that the administration of criminal jnstice in Calcntta is poor, and that heroio 
measures will be necessary to raise it to a satisfactory level. 

One of the first needs is a central criminal court. The division of work 
between Bankhall Street and Jnrabagan makes fov dnplication of staff, insnffi- 
eient supervision, and undesirable delays. We suggest thst the present buildings 
of the Imperial Bank if they become available might be suitable, failing which 
the ereetion of a bn Ming near Central Avenue would probably be most 
convenient. 

The reqnirement of honorary magistrates is not satisfactory. There are 
nevertheless ill honorary magistrates of whom 21 are on the non-effective list, 
and many do not attend regularly. We consider that honorary magistrates 
•honld not hold office as long as they like bat as long as Government like and 
that the next revision of the Criminal Procedure Code should bu made the 
opportunity for securing this in the Presidency towns in the same way as in 
1898 It was secured by an amendment in regard to th* mufubbil. Retired 
Jndidal and magisterial officers should be employed as much as possible and a 
anffieient number of eompetent working honorary magistrates obtained, ^y 
abonld be given proper aeoommodation which until recently was not available 
to them; If this io done, possibly only three, certainly not more than (our 
Btlpendiai^ Magistrates will be ffonired. The Motor Case Court we regard as 

Two poaU of interpreter may be abolished forthwith. We also think that 
tha dteel telephone line between the Chief Presidency Magls^ate and the 
Oommfssloner of Police is a minor Inxnrv that should be dispensed with. 

Hot lednethm Ba. 1 7,000. 

Diatiiol Police 

Onr llvat pronoeal, which has received a large amount of snpport, both 
^MMal nad aen-oBdalf la ^at polfoa-statloiia should be amalgamate so as to 
aDDfoaimale to the number of atatlons In 1912, We reoognise that ttiia proposal 
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will be tt&popalar with that eection of the piiblie who have beep giTeii an added 
eenee of eeenrity in recent yeare by the opening of new poJioe^statione near to 
their homee. Bnt it ie impoeeible to effect enbttantial economy witbont dimi- 
nishing to some extent the capacity to render sen ice. and if economy is 
necessary, as it nndoobtedly is, the oontenience of the individnal mnst be 
subordinated to the pnblio goi^. As a matter of tact we do not believe onr 
recommendation will lead to any real decline in the prevention and detection 
of crime. Serions crime will continue to be reported as before, and a ialling 
off in the reporting of petty crime will do no real harm. 

Quite apart from the capital cost of buildings the extra staff employed to 
deal with this crime numbers 3,747. excluding sergeants, involving an additional 
annual charge at present rates of Rs. 11,41,500. On the whole we consider 
there is ample justification for saving this additional cost, and we recommend 
it be done, by the abolition of posts equal in number to those created since 1912, 

By this proposal over 200 pofioe station will become surplus to requirements. 
It will probably be possible to select for retention the stations with the best 
accommodation. The remainder may be soM, or made over to local bodies for 
use as schools or dispensaries. 

In addition to the 20 posts of Inspectors to be abolished by a reversion 
to the 1912 position, we recommend the abolition of a further 38 poets of circle 
inspector. 

The Damb3r of Deputy Superintendents has been increased, but so has the 
number of assistant superintendents. We are of opinion that the position needs 
to be re-examined. We would welcome the cadre of deputy snperiniendents as 
a means to a reasonable degree of Indianisation, bnt in that case we would 
require a snbstantial decrease in the number of assistant superintendents. This 
course would be in aooord with eur general views on Indianizatioo, and we 
recommend that a beginning be made by placing deputy snperintendents in 
charge of some of the smaller districts If that is not done, however, we would 
reoommend the ab ditiou of the entire cadre, because we feel that, judged from 
the scftu^point of present work,, selected inspectors wonld be an equally satisfac- 
tory and a less expensive agency. 

Except where it is wholly unavoidable, we are against the employment of 
additional snperintendents of police. The theory of **8nbordinate alliance” is 
not very satisfactory in praotioe, and we consider an assistant or deputy saperin- 
tendent wonld be preferable and less expensive^ So long as the districts of the 
24-Pargana8, Hidnapore and liymensingh are their present size, they may 
require an additional superintendent each, bnt elsewhere we would dispense 
with them. 

The bulk of the evidence, we have received is definitely against the letentioii 
of the post of range Dapaty Inspactos-Ganeral. We have given this matter 
onr best oonsideration and onr conclnsion is that the total abolition of thia post 
wonld be a mistake. We recommend the delegation of the less important 
functions and powers of range Deputy Inspectors-General to superintendents. 
Bnt when all possible delegation has been made there will remain important 
work which can be done only by Deputy Inspectors-General or by the Inspeotor- 
Ooneral. We are opposed to any increase In the work of the Inspeetor-Qc^al’s 
office: we- think on gronnds of efficiency as well as economy that farther 
centralis >tion wonld be nnfortnnate. On the other band we think it should be 
considered if some delegation cannot be mmle by the Inspector-General to his 
Bange Deputy Inspeotora-Oeiieral. We reoogaise the value of inspeetion and 
supervision, but it is not for these that we think it is essential to retain Deputy 
laipdotors-General. We Mlrit they are leqniied for the control d crime. The 
propoMli wg hgvg made involve a material reduction of the ctrength of the 
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^"Hietriot police foroev ond to a certain estait the margin ot aecnritj It ttnreby 
, leteened. This will necemitate a more economical nee ot man*poemf, and 
^a cloeer eigilance over crime. We have already snggeeted that each Minge 
Deputy Inspeotor^Qeneral ehoold have at hla diapoeal a email force toenppleBee&t 
the ordinary district staffs in dealing with organigid crime, such at daooity. 
When things go wrong over a wide area prompt and vigorons action Is required 
by an officer above the district superintendent, so that the reserves may be 
effectively used, and staff withdrawn from qmet areas to where it is most needed. 
Thip, it has been suggested, should be done by the lnspeetor*Oeneral. but we 
think It is necessary to remember the area and population with which the 
police have to deal, and we regard it as Impossible lor the Inspector Qenerai 
to have the immediate and detail^ knowledge of local oonditiona that is so 
important for prompt and eflective action Moreover large outbr 4 ake of 
orf^nizeci crime or serious distarbancee cannot be quelled by communications 
issued from headquarters, but only by a directing baud on the S|)ot. And, 
manifestly, it would be impossible for the tuspector-Qeueral in his own person 
to be both at Chittagong, and the m'll art a of the Hoogbly district it distur- 
bances occorred at those places siroultaneonsly. In suort. we regard this as 
a matter of security. There are some matters in which action can he deferred, 
or even neglected, without serious consequences, but lawlessness is not one 
of them. It would doubtless be reprehensible to delay seriously the disposal of 
revenue appeals, and to do so would offend against the canons of official responsi- 
bility no less than to remain inactive in the face of a widespread outbreak of 
docoity. But the consequences to the public in the one case would be altogether 
different from the consequences in the other. These, in brief, are our reasons for 
retaining, the cost of range D.^paty fnspector-Qeneral. We are of opinion that 
three range Deputy liiB|)ectiir-Qenera] are sufficient, one in the east, one in the 
West, and one in the north of the province. We recommend that the frequency 
of their inspections and the volume of their other duties should be so regulated 
as to enable them to be real deputies to the Inspector-Gkneral in the contrid of 
crime and the maintenance of an efficient, honest, and well disciplined force. 
The remaining two posts we would abolish. 

We accept the departmental evidence that one post of assistant Inspector- 
General can be abolished. 

AS in the case of the Calcutta polii^. we recommend that all special duty 
allowances attached to the Intelligence Branch and the Criminal Investigation 
ijippartment be discontinned. 

Net ^^rednstion*' Rs. 26.28,800. 

Calcutta Police. 

The sanctioned expenditure for the Calcntta police Is In the neighbonrhood of 
Ba. 32 lakhs. The force which is aboot strong is in ooatrolled by a Commis- 
sioner, 7 deputy commissioners, and 13 assistant commissioners. 

Onr recommendations, which have the nnanimons support of the witnesses 
we have examined, are that the investigation of crime within the juHidletloa of 
the High Court should be under the control of one depnty commissioner and 
that the investigating foroe for that area and the detective department should 
be amalgamated. 

We consider it desirable that the number of reporting oentres both in the 
town and the anbnrbs should be reduced. The faet that over Bs. four and bait 
Inkhs it now spent annoally in rent, rates, and taxes for police bilildingtin 
Calcutta shows the need for economy, und the Importance o| n bnildiDg 

26 
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pfogmuBKi ItaaN twelve reporting oentree in the High Court jnriedictioni 
wtA two eotpokte to enoh. 

We think five reporting centres wonld be raiBeient for this area, and we 
M^gest the following 

Pmsikt Befoetzbo Cxbtseb. PnoposBD Bbfobtiho Cbktces- 

Hate Street and Bowbasar Lalbazar. 

Bnrrabaaar, Snba Street, One near Central Avenae 

and Joraranko. 


Jonbagan, BnrtoHii and 
Shampnknr 

Talte^lnh, Pluk Street and 
Mnehipara 
Hastings 


One near Beadon Street. 

Taltollah 

Hastings. 


These proposals would relieve the rerennee immediately of some heavy items 
of rent and ultimately of a large sum. We consider it most important that the 
presmit extravaganoe in the matter of buildings should cease. This can only be 
doiM by reducing the bnildiegs to the smallest number compatible with good 
administration and by erecting suitable Government buildings. If necessary, 
we think a loan sbonld be taken forthwith for this purpose. 

We also reoommead a decrease in the number of thanas in the suburban 
area. Onr suggestions are shown below : — 


PunasHT Statiokb 
Gassipnr and Chitpnr 
Uaniktdla and Belliaghatta 
Bntrdly and Beniapnknr 


PcoposBD Station. 
Gbitpur. 
Balliaghatta. 
Entally. 


Farther examination wonld probably disolose other instances where 
amalgamation is possible. The town area, however, is the serious problem and 
in onr opinion should be tackled at once. 

We consider there is much scope tor economy in patrols. Patrol posts 
should be reduced and concentrated. This again will involve building, but it 
will make for economy in the end. We have good authority for saying that by 
reorganizing the beats, and making use of motor transport for the reserve at 
headquarters, a reduction could be made of 500 patrol constables, and a 
oorresponding number of sergeants. 

Nbbu Concektxatiom. 


The Calcutta police force is^ too large and too scattered. The police force 
of Glasgow numbers 2,000, and it should not be necessary to maintain a force 
of mme than two and a half times that number in Calcutta. We have not up- 
to^iate figures of tbe police forces of Bombay and Madras cities, but those that 
asu available show that in referenee to area and population the Calcutta staff is 
the hi^iest. The remedy, we believe, is in a scheme of ooneentration such as 
wo bale indicated, k is not possible for ns to go into details, tbe scheme will 
have to be worl^ tmt, and in doing so it is important to remember that every 
•aperflttOBS ofiloer and man costs, in addition to his pay, a large re*onrring sum 
for aaeoBUBodation, kit and sapervisioa. The building programme we have 
aduoca ts d will not iaeieoos oapeaditure, for the amount now spent in rent alone 
would prpvkie the inteieet and sinking fund for a loan of half a crore of rn|KTS. 
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Bsductiok of Staff. 

lu the city proper our propocals wlU enable 4 Inspectors and 12 Sob- 
inspectors to be dispensed with at once from the investigating staff ^ and a mnoh 
larger reaction will be possible when the scheme is felly worked. Some redac- 
tion will also be possible in the sebnrban area. The patrol force shoeld be 
redeced as we have already indioatedf, and considerable saving could be effected 
by nsiog motor transport freely for escort work* In addition to one post of 
Deputy Commissioner, which by our proposal becomes necessary, we think the 
number of Assistant Commissioners can also be reduced. We would allow two 
Assistant Commissioners for the jurisdiction of the High Court-— one for investi- 
gation and one for patrol. One assistant commissioner for both investigation 
and patrol should suffice for the suburban area. An Assistant Oommissiooer for 
the Goonda Department we regard as unnecessary. In superior staff, therefore, 
our recommendation so far is that the posts of one Deputv Commisiioner and 
three Assistant Commissioners should be abolished. 

Under the Criminal Procedure Code the Calcutta police have no power to 
refuse to investigate. This must entail much unnecessary work, and we accept the 
general opinion that the law should be modified in this respect. We regard the 
Goonda Bdl now under consideration as a measure that will lead to a diminution 
in crime and when h has passed into law, and the Calcutta police have power to 
refuse investigation, the volume of work to be dealt with by the investigation 
staff should materially decrease. There should then be a corresponding decrease 
in perHonnei not only under patrol. 

In view of present conditions we recommend a redaction of the staff of tbe 
special branch by one-third, and the abolition of the post of Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge. Bacept when political crime is widespread and serious we 
Gousider the s()ecial branch should be nnder thn direct control of tbe Commis- 
sioner of Police. The official evidence supports this view. 

Pout Iolice. 

We have proposed that tbe Deputy Commissioner in charge of the Port 
Police should assume responsibility for part of the patrol of the city proper. 
Although we think the work of this branch is light, we see advantages in 
retaining an officer of the rank of Deputy Commissioner at its head. We think, 
however, that the post of tbe Assistant Commissioner, Port Police, f'.onld be 
abolished. The first division Port Police station may be dispensed with. Two 
River Police stations are ample. We also consider that it must be more 
economical and not less efficient if motor boats were snbstitnted for at lease two 
of the three patrol steam launches. Sanction still remains for 6 bead constables 
and 42 constables for the dockyard, although only about 6 men are employed. 
The sanction might be revised, as it offers an unnecessary tem,itation in the 
matter of reappropriation. 

We consider that in the present state of provincial finances the Training 
College should be abolished. Constables can. receive training at Savdah which 
we propose should be retained in part. 

We do not think it is necessary to employ an Assistant Commissioner for 
the Arms Act work, as well as an Assistant Commissioner for headquarters. 
We would retain the latter and place an Inspector under his control in charge 
of the arms work. 

The Public yehicles Department does not require two Assistant Commis* 
sioners. \\V. considor the hackney carriage work can be done by an Inspector. 
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We AoeonUBKljr, leoommeod the foUowing coperlor staff ia addition to the 
OeasniiisioBtt 

1 Di-patj Conniaeioner for investigation in the city proper, 

1 Depnty OomniiMioner for investigation and patrol in the snbnrban an a, 

1 Depaty Oomnitsioaer for the Port Polioe, and patrol, 

1 Deputy Cossvlasioner for the Pablio Vehicles Department and patrol, 

1 Depaty XJommlasioaer for headqnartere, 

S Assistant Oommissioners for the city proper, 

1 Assistant Oommiseioner tor the snbnrban area, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for the Speoial Branch, 

1 Assistant Commissioner tor the Pablio Vehicles Department, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for hea^ quarters, 
making a total of 5 Depaty Commissioners, and 6 Assistant Commissioners. 

AlAXiWAirCBS. 

It follows from onr proposals to amalgamate the detective department and 
the Investigatiag staff in the city proper that the joint staff will b' engaged in 
the single dnty of investigation. The allowanoes now given to tbe offioers and 
men of the dcteetive department wbl then be without jnstifteation and should be 
withdrawn. We have been advised that all speoial (dnty) allowanoes now 
given to the varions branoes of the force shoald be done away with, and recom- 
mend that this he done forthwith. 
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Bombay Retrenchment Committee 

The Report of the Retrenchment Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay in July, 1921, was published 
in March 1 923. When first constituted the Committee consisted 
of the following menibers of the Legislative Council > 

Rao Bahadur G- K. Sathe, CJ.E. ; Sardar Naharainghji 
Ishwarsinghji, Thakor of Amod ; Cowasji Jehangir, Esq., C.I.E. 
O.B.E. ; Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale ; I. S. Haji, Esq. ; P. R. 
Chikodi, Esq.; j. A. Powar Esq. ; B. G. Pahalajani, Esq. 

Mr. Cowasji Jehangir subseqaently retired from the Committee 
on bis appointment as Member of Coonoil and the late Rao Bahadur 
Sathe resigned on the 18tb September, 1922, on grounds oi ill* 
health after doing work as Chairman of the Committee from its 
inception. Rao Bahadur D. A. Yicbare, M. L. C., and Mr. C. M. 
Gandhi, M.L.C., were appointed on the 5th October, 1922, to fill 
the two vacancies on the Committee, and from that time onwards 
Mr. C. M. Gandhi conducted the business oi the Committee as 
Chairman. The report is that of the majority of the Committee, 
and minutes of dissent on certain points by individual members were 
appended. 

Financial Results. 

The Committee deals at length with the questions of the 
Public Services and allowances and with each Department of 
Government separately, and says : — , 

In the case of Departments not mentioned individually we have 
examined the expenditure generally, but have no specific recom- 
mendations to make. 

In the Appendix to this Report wc have exhibited the approxi- 
mate savings resulting from our detailed proposals so far as they 
are capable of calculation. In the case of many other locommehda- 
tions no calculations could be made owing either to the* nature of 
the subject or to the absence of definite data. While therefore ^ 
the retrenchments which wo h. ’C calculated amount to a grand 
total of 87J lakhs, it will be understood that this amouov does 
represent ihe final total of the retrenchment ivbscc would 
from our various '’roposah. 
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KktoRT OF THR 
ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
Gbnbbal Aominutration 

Redaetion in tbe |»y of lodisn EzecotiTe Councillon and 
Mioiitan from Ba. 6,33S>6-4 to Rs. '3,000 per mensem, — Saving, 
Ri. 1,40,000 ; Abolition of the posts of Seoretaries, Revenue and 
General Departments, Rs. 70,500 ; Abolition of the posts of Deputy 
Secretaries, Revenue, GenenJ and Home Departments, Rs. 76,500 ; 
Abolition of the posts of five Assistant Secretaries, viz., 2 of Revenue 
Department, 2 of General Department and 1 of Home Department 
Rs. 46,800 ; Abolition of tiro*tbirds of the whole cost of clerical 
establishment in Revenue Department, Rs. 1,00,080 ; Abolition of 
twO'tbirds of the derieal establishment in General Department 
excluding 1 branch dealing in Ecclesiastical and Marine work. 
Be. 96,260 ; Abolition of two-tbirdc or three-fifths of the whole 
oost of clerical establishment in Home Department, Rs. 61,768 ; 
Discontinuance of “B” Proceedings, Rs. 40,000. Total saving; 
Rs. 6,20,908. 

Aorioultvral Departhbat 

Abolition of 3 Divisional Inspectors on Rs. 260- 20-7 60 per 
mensem, Rs. 18,000 ; Substitution of 7 Provincial Service Officers 
on Rs. 250-600 per mensem lor 7 Imperial Service Officers on 
Rs. 600-1-750 per mensem ac Deputy Directors, Rs. 63,000 ; Aboli- 
tion of 3 Experts — 2 on Rs. 360-60-1,600, — Rs. 22,200. 1 on 
Rs. 260-20-760, Rs. 6,700, Total — ^Rs. 27,900; Abolition of establish- 
ment under the above officers, Rs. 19,221 ; Conversion of 2 Experts 
on Rs. 360-50-1,500 and 3 Professors of Agricultural College on Rs. 
600-60-1,760 in the Imperial Service into 6 Provincial appointments 
on Rs. 660-760, Rs. 23,700; Abolition of 7 Cotton Superintendents 
and Cotton Breeders on Rs. 260-20-750 per mensem, Rs. 42,000 ; 
Abolition of 8 experimental and demonstrational farms, as well as 
those at Larkana and Sukkur, Rs. 1,06,720 ; Hydraulic Boring 
operations (cost to be borne b/ tbe persons benefited), Rs. 63,700 ; 
Abolition of 2 Price Inspectors on Rs. 150-6-200, Rs. 4,140 ; 20 
per cent. - rdlu^tion in the clerical establishment of the Director’s 
office, Rs. 6,668. Total saving Rs. 3,64,939. 

Civil Vrtbrinart Dbpartmbtns 
Prbsidbncy Proper. 

Difference of pay of tbe Superintendent between tbe present 
scale of Rs. 500-50-1,700, mid the proposed scale of Rs. 660-26-760, 
r-Bs 6,400 ; Difference of pay of the Deputy Superintendent between 
the preMDt scale d Rs. 250.25 650-25-750 and tbe proposed scale 
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of R*. 250-20 450/£« B.-25/2>500>— Ra. 1,000 ; Abolition of 1 olork 
on Ri. 140-6-200 and I clerk on Ra. 30-5/2-95.— Ba. 2,730-5. 
Total 9|630’6 i 

Sind. 

Sabatitntion of Deputy Superintendent on the eeale of 
Re, 250-20-460-25/2-500 for the Soperintendeiit on Ra. 500 60 1,750, 
— Re. 8,580 ; Subatitution of I Inspector on Ra, 150 5 200 fori 
Deputy Superintoudeut on Ra. 250 25 550 26-700,-— Ra. 3,930 ; Con- 
version of 1 clerical appointment on Rs. 150-5 200 into that on 
Ra. 30-5/2-80. — Ra. 1,425 ; abolition of dispensary allowanoee 
Rs. 1380. Total Rs. 15.316. 

Grand Total for Presidency Proper end Sind, Ra. 34,945-6 
Co-operative Department. 

Saving resulting in travelling allowance on account of abolition 
of Divisional Honorary Organizers, Ra. 4,000 ; Saving resulting in 
travelling allowanoe on account of reduction by l/3rd of the 
District and Taluka Honorary Organizers, Rs. 8,000 ; Adherence 
to the limit of Travelling Allowance rule already preseribed, viz , 
Rs. 60 per mensem to District and Ra. 30 for Taluka Honorary 
Organizers, Rs. 5,000 ; Seduction in the pay of. 12 Auditors from 
Rs. 200-10-300 and of 19 Auditora from Rs. 150 5-200 to Rs. 
100 5-200 per mensem. Re. 43,698 ; Reduction in tho pay of 6 
Assistant Registrars and 2 Special Anditcra from Rs. 300 — 750 to 
Ss. 350 — 500 per mensem, — Rs. 14,400. Discontinuance of Duty 
Allowance of Ra. 100 per mensem paid to the Personal Assistant to 
Registrar and 2 Assistant Registrars, Ra. 3,600 ; Diacontinuanea 
oi Duty Allowance of Ri*. 150 per mensem paid to Registrar, 
Rs. 1,800 ; Reduction of 1 peon in each of the Offices of Assistant 
Registers, C. D., S. D., (Bombay Division and Sind Division) Rs. 768. 
Total saving Rs. 81,266. 

Educational department 

Abolition of overseas pay granted to officers promoted from - 
proviooial Educatiooal Service to Imperial Eduoational Service, 
Rs. 9,000 ; Abolition of the posts of Inapeetor of Drawing and 
Inspector of Science Teaching. Rs. 24,600 ; Reduction in the staff 
at the Sydenbatn College of Commerce, Rs. 10,800 ; Reduction of 
15 teachers in High Schools, Rs. 24,300 ; Abolition of Prisoner's 
School at Poona, Rs. 1,651 ; Abolition of the cost of tba Manora 
School now met from the Provincial revenues, Rs. 1,176 ; Aboli- 
tion of eadet grants, Rs. 3,500 ; of the post of Sob Assistant 
Surgeon attached to the Convent School, Poooa, Rs. 1,560 ; Reduc- 
tion of the grant for Slovd allowance from Rs. 4,450 to 1,600,— 
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Bi. S.860 : Abdiition of the post of Sob^Anittant Surgeon sttaohed 
to the Deooan College and abolition of the allowance on this 
aeeonnt to the Civil Surgeon. Bs. 2.760; Reduction in the^llowances 
granted to the Snb'Asaietant Surgeons employed at the Training 
Cdleges at Poona and Dbulia from Rs. &0 to Bs. 25— Rs. 600 ; 
Deduction of remuneration paid to Doctors attending on the 
Training Schools at Nediad and Hubli from Rs. 30 to Rs. 30 to 
Bs. 10. — Rs. 480 ; Abolition of 20 clerks from Educational Institu* 
tions, Rs. 13,200. Total saving, Rs. 96,477. 

Exoisb Department. 

Separation of Salt and Excise subordinate establishments and 
their accounts Ra. 2,00,000; Abolition of 1 post of Deputy Com- 
missiooer, Bs. 19,700 ; Reduction of preventive staff, including 
menials and clerks to strength required for detection only and re- 
distribution of their grades, Rs. 4,00.000 ; 

Reduction of 6 Inspectors’ posts in the grade of Rs. 400-20-500 
and 4 in the grade of Rs. 350-10 400 to the grade of Rs. 220-10 300 
Rs, 16,932 ; Replacement of Inspectors in charge of warehouses at 
Ratnagiri, Ahmedabad, Satara and Sbolapur and the Assistant 
Inspectors in charge of the warehouses at Jalgaon and Tbana by 
Sub>Inspeotors Rs. 7,910; Abolition of Excise clerks in Revenue 
offices Rs. 18,000 ; Reduction of Patta establishment in excess of 
the scale of 6 peons fora Deputy Commissioner and 4 for a Super- 
intendent and abolition of 6 peons of the office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner reduced — Rs. 4,730 ; Adoption of Police roles for travelling 
allowance of menials and adoption of permanent travelling allowance 
for Excise officers — Rs. 50,000 ; Total Rs. 7,17,2721. 

Proposals initiated within the Department : — 

Reduction of 6 Inspectors and 2 Sub Inspectors in Bombuy 
Rs. 23,791-2 ; reduction of 46 peons Distillery Branch Rs. 11,481 6 ; 
Replacement of 3 Warehouse Inspectors by Assistant Inspectors 
Bs. 3,632-4 ; Reduction of peons attached to Excise charges already 
aboUshed (about) Ra. 17,388 : Abolition of 6 men of Excise Boat; 
estaolishment Rs. 1,660 8 ; Reduction of staff on the closure of 
distilleries at Qodhra, Surat, Dbulia and Wadia, iiioluding Super- 
visors Rs. 94.000 ; Total Rs. 1,51,964 ; Grand Total Rs. 8,69,226. 

Factory, Boiler and Smoke Nuisances . Department. 

Whole cost of Boiler inspection to bo recovered from the owners 
— 'Rs. 33,900 ; (Budget provision for this purpose Rs. 1,08,400 ; Fees 
BOW recovered Rs. 74,500) Cost of smoke nuisances inspec- 
tion to be recovered, from .Municipalities— Rs. 22,000; Recovery 
k'®^f fees to be paid to certifying Surgeons from the factories which 
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raqain oertifieatioii Bt. 10.060 ; Bedaotion of paj of Faetorp lo- 
apeoton from Bi. 400-30-900 to R«. S60-500~Bs. 29,700 ; Umita* 
tioD of monthly traTelling allowanea to 200 for eaoh of tha 4 
Diviaional Inapaoton, Ba. 17,640 ; Baduetion of pay of 2 elarka 
atationad at Ahmadabad from Ra- 60-4- 100-3-1 60 to Ra. SO 6-2-80, 

Ba. 1,320 ; Total aaving Ra. 1,14,620. 

Forest Departvicnt. 

Abolition of the post of the Chief Conservator Rs 31,350 ; 
Abolition of the post of Personal Assistant (Extra Assistant Con- 
servator) to the Chief Conservator Rs. 4,800 ; Conservator 
Rs 11,791 ; Conversion of the post of the Conservator in Sind into 
that of Deputy Conservator Rs. 7,800 ; Reduction of 1 post of 
Divisional Forest Officer by redistribution of the Larkana. Shfka- 
pur and Sukkur Divisions Rs. 11,860; Substitution of 2 Junior 
Provincial Forest Officers for 2 Imperial (Moers for 2 Divisions, viz , 
Satara and Dbarwar-Bijapur, Rs. 14,100 ; Abolition of doty allow- 
anea of Re. 100 paid to 7 Extra Assistant Conservators Rs. 8,400 ; 
Total saving Rs. 90,691. 

Department of Industries. 

Direction Ra. 75.906 ; Superintendence Rs. 61,131 ; Industrial 
Education Rs. 22,690; Industrial Development Rs. 66,060 ; 
Miscellaneous Rs. 29,900 ; Total saving Ra. 2.66,486. 

Medical Department. 

Abolition of the posts of Registrars of District Courts and 
oonsequent reduction of 10 posts in Sub- Judge’s cadre Rs. 63,720 ; 
Abolition of 1 post in eaoh ease out of two Nazirs for First Class 
Sub-Judge’s Court and District Judge’s Court however they are in 
close proximity Rs. 20,919 ; Abolition of separate appointments of 
clerks of the Court and Nazir in linked Courts, i.e., retention of 1 
post instead of 2 ,R 8 . 10,000 ; Abolition of separate appointments of 
Civil and Criminal Sbirastediurs in District Courts i.e., retention of 
1 appointment instead of 2, Bs. 20,919 ; Abolition of Registrars 
attached to the Small Causes Courts at Ahmedabad, Karachi and 
Poona Bs. 6,210 ; Total saving Rs. 1,21,768. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Pbrsidenot Proper. 

Reduction of 33 per eent of Talatis Bs. 6,26,000 ; Abolition of 
19 District Deputy Colledbors, i.e., 1 from each Distriot, Rs. 
2,76,000 ; Abolition of 9 Hozur Deputy CoIIeetors from Districts 
where branches of Imperid Bank «ru situuted, Bs. 60,000 ; Abolition 
26((7) ■... . 
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of Id, i.e., oH IHatrlet Inapeeton of Land Ba. 68,000 ; Abolition of 
Yilisge Hovildws Ba. 1,25,000 ; Total Ba, 11.38,000. 

Sind 

Abolition of the potta of 2 Provineial Sonrioa Aaaiatant Com* 
miaaiotiera iueludicg allowaneea sttHebed to tbeae poata Ba 19,704 ; 
Abolition of menial eatabliafament under tbe above offioera Ba. 1,200; 
Abolition of the poat of tbe Ofioe Snperintendent in tbe office of 
the Gommiaaioner in Sind inelnditif bouae-rent alloareDee atteebed 
to the poat Ra, 4,500 ; Abcdition of U. S. F. Diatrict Ba. 25,000 ; 
Abolition of Ubauro Sub-Diviaion Ra. 6,660; Abolition of tbe 
eatabiiabment, aaving on account of T. A. and contingencies Ba. 3,000; 
Abolition of 3 Hnznr Deputy Collectora Ra. 18,036 ; Converaion of 
4 Diatardars into Cbitniaes Ra. 12,336 ; Conversion of 2 City 
Magistrates into Beaident Magistrates Ra. 6,168 ; Conversion of 6 
posts of Mokbtiarkara into iboae of Muhalkaria R«. 6,140 ; Reorga- 
nization of Village establishment Ra. 300,000 ; Reduction in tbe 
number of peons Ra. 23,000; Total Ra. 4,25,744 ; Grand Total 
Ra. 15,63.744. 


Medical Department. 

Replacement of 8 Indian Medical Service Officers by Bombay 
Medical Service Officers Bs. 60,000 ; Reduction of i present strength 
or Medical School, Hyderabad, Re. 17,940 ; Reduction in the scale 
the pay of Subordinate Medical Service Offioera from Rs, 67-7-200 
tiP^. 60 — 150 ; total strength 606 — Ra. 1,51,800 ; Abolition of the 
Personal Assistant (Captain or Major) to Surgeon General, Rs. 13,800; 
Abolition of tbe present Office Superintendent, pay Rs. 300-16 350 
•—Be. 3,870; Total Ra. 2,47, 4K; Add against tbia non-Medical 
Personal Aseiatant to Surgeon-General on Rs. .300 10- 4 >50 per mensem 
Ra. 4,500; Total sailing Rs. 2,42, 910. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Presidency Proper. 

Abolition of 3,178 unarmed Constables and Hoad Constables at 
rural police stations and outposts — Rs. 16,70,400; Addition of 400 
UD-armed Conatsblea and Head Constables at urban police stations — 
Bs. 1,28,612; Abolition of 62 Executive Sub- Inspectors Rs. 1,42,104; 
Abolition of 16 Pnosecnting Sub-Inspectors Bs. 64,144; Aholitioh of 
60 District Inspectors of rural circles Rs. 3,27,156; Abolition of 
2 Deputy Inspectors General, Northern Range and Southern Range 
Ra 50,688; total Ra 22,73.104. 
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Sind. 

Abolition of 498 anonBod Gonafablei ond Head ContiablM at 
raral police stationc and ootposts Bt. 8,21,246; Abolition of 215 
unarmed Gonetablea and Head Conatablea at urban police atatioDa 
Ra. 90,042; Abolition of 21 Ezeoutive Sab>Inapeetorc Ra. 48,122 ; 
Abolition of 2 Preaideney Sub-Inapectora Ra. 6,768; Abolition of* 
20 Diatriet-lnapeetora of rural eirelea Ra. 1,09,586; Total Ra. 4,76,784; 
Grand Total lU. 27,48,828. 

Public Health Department. 

Reduction of 18 olerlca engaged on compilation vork Ra. 11,880; 
Redaction of clerical eatabliabment in Director of Publio Health 
and Aaaiatant Director of Publio Health’a Offioea from 64 to 58 and 
reduction of their pay — Ra. 12,7 20 ; Abolition of 6 Aaaiatant Diraetora 
of Public Health Ra. 70,398 ; Abolition of their clerical eatabliah* 
menta ezcluaive of I and II, Re. 38,950 ; Abolition of the menial 
establiahmenta of Aaaiatant Diraetora of Public Health 26 peona at 
16-1 — Ra. 4,824; Abolition of Inapeetora* poata on Ra. 76 to 150 
Ra. 43.200; Abolition of Director of Publio Health Bo. 27,600 ; 
Abolition of Per«onal Aaaiatant to Director of Public Health 
Ra. 4,466; Total Ra. 2,14,038. 

Againat tbia add 2/3idB of the coat of : — 21 Diatrict Health 
Officera — 7 on Rs. 250— 360, 7 on Ra, 300—500, 7 on Ra. 600—760 
— Ra. 74,200; 1 Aaaiatant Director of Public Health aa Peraonal 
Aaaiatant tr Surgeon-General, Ra, 10,500. Total Ra. 84,700, Total 
saving Ra. 1,29.338. 

Public Works Department. 

Reduction of 30 per cent, aub'diviaiona in the Preaideney, 
Ra. 2,44,906; Reduction of 25 per cent, aub-diviaiona in Sind, 
Ra. 90,000 ; Reduction of 2 clerks per aub-di vision abolished, 
Ra. 62,400; Abolition of Chief Engineer in Sind, Ra. 34,360; Abolition 
of dnty ailowaiiRe to 2 Chief Engineers at Ra. 260 per mensem, 
Ra. 6,000 ; Abolition of Chief Engineer’s Office, Sind, Eta, 67,600 ; 
contingencies and travelling allowance of Chief Engincera’ office, 
Sind. 15,466; Reduction of 1 SuperitendingEngineer in the Preaideney; 
Ra, 23.160; Abolition of office of Superintending Engineer (inelnding 
contingencies and travelling allowance). Ra. 69,404 ; Abolition of the 
Superintending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage Project, Es. 23,160 ; 
Reduction of 10 Executive Engineers* — 6— India recruited on 
Ra. 5.50 — 1,300 per menaem, 6-Barope recruited on Ra. 776—1626 
per mensem, add against this 1 Sub>Di visional Offieer of Bombay 
Engineering Service for Indus Gauging Diatriet, Ra* 1,21,600; 
Reduction of 75 per cent, of the offiee estabKsbmenta of the above, 
Ra. 1,02,086; Abolitioo of Egecotive etatfa under :— (a) Saoltwy 
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IniHnesrt (b) fileeteioal Engineer, (e) Arobiteetnrel Dietriet (belf). 
Si 2,89,619; Abolition of Meobanieal Engineer, Re. 85,600; 
kboUtion of Sub-Diriiional allovanoei, Re. 1,24,820; Redootion <rf 
olerki per dietriet. Re. 48,699; Redaction in tbe Aooonnte staff 
0 Aeeonntanti of the diitrieti to be abolished, 8 Clerks, 62 
toditors, — Rs. 57,800; Amalgamation of Aeoonnts Office where 
Ixecntive Engineers’ Offices are located at tbe same Head-quarters, 
8 Accountants, Ri. 27,300; Reduction in tbe Secretariat staff, 
is. 29,000. Total laring Rs. 14,62,170. 


The Total Saving 


Tbe total saying recommended by tbe Committee amounts to 
0 Ri. 87l lakhs which is distributed as follows among the different 


departments : — 

General Administration 
Agriculture Department 
Civil Veterinary Department . . 
Co-operative Department 
Education Department 
Excise Department 

Factory, Boiler and smoke Nuisances 
Depariment 
Forest Department 
Industries Department 
Judicial Department 
Kevenue Department 
Medical Dej^tment 
Police Department . . 

Public Health Department . . 

Public Works Department 


6 , 20,908 o 

3.64.939 o 

24.945 5 
81,266 o 

96.477 o 

8 , 69,226 o 

1 , 14,620 o 
90,091 o 
2 , 56,486 o 
1 , 21,768 o 

15.63.744 o 

2 , 42,910 o 
27 , 48,828 o 
1 , 29.338 O 
14 , 52.170 o 


The Mein Cuts 

Among the main outs are reduction in the pay of Indian 
Sxeoativ% Councillors and Ministers from Rs. &,883-5-4 to Rs. .3000 
ler month ; abolition of tbe posts of 2 Secretaries, 8 Deputy Seom- 
.ariei, and 6 Assistant Secretaries ; abolition of tbo posts of Chief 
donservator of Emreiti ; reduction of 33 per cent of Talatis : 
ibolition of 19 District Deputy Collectors and' 9 Huzar Deputy 
doUectori, abolition of 2 Deputy Inspectors-Oeneral of Police and of 
1,178 unarmed Constables and Head Constables at rural police 
statione and outposts ; abolition of tbe Directw of Public Health ; 
eduction of 1 Snpciintendiog Engineer and 10 Executive Engineers 
'4td abolition of tbe post of Meobaoicai Engineers. 
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The Cbwimm Mr. C. M. Gandhi in hb Minnta nf ^aMal dona no 
approva of iha ttanaler of tbo oaiire Secrotanal from Bombay to Poona, ia 
in lua oinaioni uthor conaidorations far outweigh than ihoao of mcra a cono m; 
wMeh are urgod io favour of tbo enggeeted tranefer. 

The following ia the Appendix to the Report : — 

Wriliiig about the Public Services the Committee says > 

There ia no subject which we feel demands graver eonsidara- 
tion from us as a Ketrenchment Committee than the orgatrisatior 
and pay of the Public Services. The creation or abolition of ai 
individual appointment are matters which can be adjusted at ati) 
time and concern only the present expenditure ; but every decisior 
on a point connected with the general organization of a cadre— iti 
recruitment, composition, pay or prospects — constitutes a commitment 
the consequences of which extend tar into the future. The vested 
interests so created may absolutely preclude any remedy for man] 
years even if the step taken is found to be a false one ; and the 
financial effect of any dMision is, therefore, cumulative. 

While, therefore, we have dealt under the several department! 
concerned with eases in which the staff employed seems to ns exoes 
sive or its functions appear capable of curtailment, we propose a' 
the outset to deal more generally with the principles which io ou. 
opinion should determine the future policy to be pursued with regarr 
to the Public Services. We recognize that such questions do no 
affect the rights of their existing members but they may affec 
recruitment in the immediate future and it is therefore of the utmos 
importance to decide at once whether the present system is bss‘ 
adopted to meet the probable requirements of the future. 

We are instructed that our terms of reference do not inolod< 
an invitation to examine the pay or cadre of any Imperial Service a 
such, and we have therefore refrained from making any recommenda 
tions regarding the extent to which these cadres ate capable « 
proviocialization, except in particular instances. But it is, we believe 
open to us to indicate the lines on which, in our opinion, the indiani 
zation of Services should io future proceed and to suggest tb 
general organization and pay of the Provincial Services which w 
consider compatible with such a scheme. 

The result of the recommendations of the Publi' Servim 
Commission has been to leave unaltered the two main divisions ( 
the Services, vis.. Imperial and Provincial, but the face that th 
Imperil ServiCbs are now to a very large extent recruited io Io<fi 
has io our opinion destroyed the chief reason fat differential truM 
meut so far as Indians are concerned. So far as we can observe th 
Indian recruits so obtained do npt, as a class, possess anyver 
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iBwkdd itfpeifority of qaalifioationi ebmpared a^h time raeniited 
:iii|o the Provipelal Senrioaa on Indian ratea of |>a 3 r. In dealing ^th 
the Edueational Department, we hare had oecaeion to notioe that a 
number of offioeri hare been transferred from the Prorineial to the 
Indian Ednoational Serriee apparently with no other objeet than to 
seonre the necessary percentage of Indian reeroitment in the latter. 
We desire to record our emphatic eonriction that if Indianisation 
merely means a snbstitntion of rery highly paid . Indian Imperial 
officers for Frorinoial officers it does more barm than good, since an 
entirely false standard of pay is thus set up for Indian officers who 
will render the future administration of the country most unneces- 
sarily expensive. We see some evidence of this inovation in the 
revised rate of pay which have recently been sanctioned for the 
Provincial Services themselves. We bold strongly that the pay 
6zed for the Imperial cadre ought notia any way to affect the 
standard of pay for Indians employed in the PuUie Services in India, 
least of all when their numerical properUon is increasing and is 
likely to preponderate in the future. We are not concerned with 
the pay of the Imperial Services but wo observe that the rates 
adopted for them are based on the assumption that recruitment will 
be mainly European in character and they are accordingly determined 
by what is necessary to secure Europeans of the best qualifications 
and to compensate them for the additional expenses involved 
in their expatriation. We believe that the policy of equal pay 
for Europeans and Indians was adopted with the best of 
intentions and we will concede that there may have been some 
iustifioation for it when the Indian element in the Imperial 
Services was extremely small and obtained by recruitment in Europe ; 
but the rates of pay now assigned to the Imperial Services 
were never conceived for services predominantly Indian in character 
or containing Indians in such numbers as to form a large proportion 
of the cadre. We would here observe that we see no advantage 
whatever in an arrangement which enables an Indian recruit to be 
posted to a province which is not his own and requires higher pay 
on that^AOcount. In our opinion, the only basis of recruitment for 
Indians should in future be Provincial, and the rates fixed should 
be those which are sufficient to attract Indians of suitable quali- 
fications for aeiwioe in their own province without any reference 
whatever to the pay of AlMndia-Serviees. The latter should tbui 
be confined to fiun^peans recruited in England. 

If diie fndneiple hi adopted, it follows that the exiting distine 
tibn betweeii the Indbh eadres of the All-India Services and tb> 
Pfovineial Services srilt dis^ipetf . In future we need contemplat 

Sendee for Indian on a PrOvineial basis, and the fiay of tb 
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Provineial Servioe that nteogoiaad #in have to inelade proviaion 
for all appolotmenta hitherto open only to the All-India eadreeaa 
well ae for the appointmente formerly known aa "liated" poata. 
We are not here diaeoaaing the rate at whieh the AlMndia ServloM 
are capable of provinoialisation : we merely espreaa onr opinion 
that the Indianiaation of tbeae Serrioea moat mean prorineialiaation, 
and that inatead of perpetuating an arranitement which inrolrea a 
meaninglcM distinotion between the pay of Indiana of the aamo 
qaaliBeationa, a oommenoemeut ehonid aa aoon aa poaaible be made 
in building up in tbia manner real Indian Sarviee under the foil 
control of the Legislative Counoila and on the moat eeonomieal linea. 

We would add that even where eziating (aoilitiea in India do 
not provide the meana of obtaining the training required for certain 
poata in the Imperial eadrea, we aee 00 reaaon why the feet that a 
recruit haa undergone a few yeara training in Europe abonid affaet 
bis pay during the whole of bia aervioe. If European training ia 
esaentially neeeaaary it would be far ebeaper to pay the antual 
ezpenaes involved in deputing a Provincial officer to obtain that 
training wherever it ia available, after which be would bave no 
further claim for differential treatment. 

In considering what rates of pay would be generally suitable 
for a Provincial Service so organtacd, we bave been struck by the 
very considerable and often quite inexplicable differeneea between 
the sealra of pay now anigned to posts of similar classea in different 
branches of the Provincial Service. We find for inatanee that tbe 
pay ordinarily range from Ra. 260/- to Ra. 750/- in tbe Forest, 
Engineering, Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, but 
in tbe Police the range is only from Ra. 200/' to Ra. 600/- (apart 
from a selection grade of Ra. 700/-) and in the Educational Depart- 
ment it extends from Ra. 250/- to Ra. 8 OO/- including a selection 
grade. Tbe Salt and Excise and the Medical Services again bave 
scales of their own, while in tbe Bombay Civil Service, including 
tbe Executive and Judicial branches, the pay ranges from Ba. 300 
to Ra. 860 with a selection grade of Ra. 1,000 to Ra. 1,200. 

While we recognize tbe ease lor differential treatment of tbe 
Bombay Civil Service, in which tbe heavier responsibilities require 
tbe best type of recruits avidlable, aa regards other Seyviees we 
would lay down the general principle that man of similar qualiflca- 
tiona bolding appointments of similar rank abonid as a gepenJ rule 
receive a similar rate of pay, this being determined mainly on the 
basis of what qualifieatiotta are required and not by tbe value placed 
upon their individual duties. Thus competition between tbe dlE^ 
vent branches of tht Provincial Serviee weald dicappetf and nwn 
of similar abflity would be attraeted to all Departments. 
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Wa hard taken aTidenoe Mgardinf tha poMiliilitj of intro* 
dneing loma raeh standard rates d pay in all Dapartuants iand 
idso as regards the range of pay which would be snitabla fw differ- 
ent classes of appointments in a Provincial Service constituted in 
tha mannftrs we contemplate. Tha amount of divergence of opinion 
revealed by the answers to onr questions addressed to Heads 
of Departments clearly indicates that not very much thought 
has hitherto been given to the matter from this point of view and 
that widely different notions prevail regarding the pay snitable for 
Indians of tha best qualifications. We, therefore, consider that 
it would be useful to lay down what we consider snitable rates of 
pay for Indians holding various classes of appointments in the 
Provincial Services. For this purpose we think that three classes 
of appointments may be recognized, the lowest class representing 
appointments of the kind now held by Provincial officers and junior 
members of the All-India Services, the next dess representing 
superior appointments transferred from the Imperial to the Provin- 
cial Service, under the scheme which we have outlined and the 
highest class representiog appointments of superior nmk among the 
latter. Selection appointments such as those of Heads of Depart- 
ments will also require the provision of a separate scale of pay if 
they are filled by Indians promoted from the Provincial Service. 

For the purpose of determining the rates of pay suitable for 
these different classes of appointments we must divide the Pro- 
vincial Service into two major groups, ohe including the Executive 
and Judicial branches of Bombay Civil Service and the other 
including the remaining services now recognized as district. 

For the Executive and Judicial branches of the Bombay Civil 
Service we suggest a common scale of pay. For the third class, 
comprising the officers now ranked as Assistant or Deputy Collector 
and Assistant and Subordioate Judges, we propose scale of Rs. 200-2&0- 
300-60/2*660 (efficient^ bar) 600-60/2-660. For Collectors and 
District Judges, who will form the next superior class, we propose 
a pay of Bs. l,100-100;],600. The highest class would consist of any 
Provincial officer appointed to hold posts now reserved as seleetion 
appointments for the Indian Civil Service, such as those of Com- 
missioners or Secretaries to Government, and fw these we would 
propose a pay of Bs. 1,700 100-2000. 

As regards the other Services we are aware that in some eases 
differences of organizatioo, reeruitmont or work may make it difficult 
to apply exactly the same scale to all, but as a general guide to the 
rates of wf which we consider suitable we would lay down the 
following scale as apf^ieable to the Police, Public Works, Forest, 
Agrmultural, Civil Veterimry and Educational Departments 
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(1) For Ciam III, fnol«idifif tooh offieon m Aioktebt OoMMrta* 
ton, Dapoty Saparintondaota of Polioa, Dapoky Bdnoatioml liapMh 
tora, Aaaiatant Enginaan, Dapoty Dineton of Agrieolton, ote 

Ba. 200 240 20-500. 

(2) For Claaa II, ooinpri4ing 'aoob oiRnra m Diatriek Soparfo* 
kandanta of Polioa, Ezaoattva Eiigiiiaara, Diaii3on«l Foraat Offioan, 
Agriooltoral Experta, Saparintandant of the Civil Vakarioary Dapart* 
mank, Prineipala and Profaaaora of Collegaa, ako 

Ra. 500-50/2-750. 

(8) Fur Claaa I, oompriaing aoch oflBoara u Saparin^aodfiif 
Engineara, Conaervatora of Foreaka, Oipoty Inapaoton Oanarol 
of Polioa 

Ra. 900-60-I.200. 

Above thia group khara will retnain kha poaka of Heoda of 
Dapartmeota, auoh aa the Diraotor of Acrioaltora, Inapaotor Oaoaral 
of Polioa, Chief Engineer, Diraotor of Publio Inatroekioo. Fur 
tbeaa offioera we would reaerva a grade of Ra. 1,500*1004,500 If kba 
poaka are filled by Indiana of tba Proviooial Servioa. 

Sinoe the financial effeota of » raorganisUion of kba lodiaik 
Public Servioea on the above lioaa could not ba nalisad wikbis a 
ataked time, and would depend in tba fint inatanoa on abat atapa 
were taken to regulate reoruitmank into tba All India i.a., Europaao 
Servioea, no useful pnrpoee would be earvad by attempting to 
calculate the total savings involved in anoh a sohema. Wa have 
however taken into aooount the savings resulting from any speeifia 
recommendations of the above nature whiob we have made in 
dealing with individual Departments in tbe sueeeeding sections of 
our report, and would here merely draw attention to tbe faek that 
such savings represent only a very small proportion of kbosa which 
are capable of gradual realisation by tbe introduction of tbe prinai* 
plea which we have above advocated. Finally we would urge that 
a beginning ebould be made at the earliest possible date by stopping 
tbe recruitment of Indians into tbe AlMndia Services and by 
revising the terras on which Indians are hereafter recmitad into, 
the Provincial Services. 

Mr. B. Pakaljani's Minute of Dissent 

Mr. B. O. Pahaljani in bis Minute of Diiaenk writes :~ 

If this report is interpreted to mean that this Ccmnikkaa la 
of opinion that tbe salaries of tbe Imperial Services are nto too high 
or do not require reduction, I pannot agree with it. Willing as the 
Committee was to consider tbe question, a recant Oovt. Older 
received from the Government of India prevented it from a detailed 
consideration of it. 1 am of opinion that a eonsidaiaUa saring 
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MiM W •(Mid Iv fivfng •ffeok to the OoTerooMiit of India’s 
liwteoaniiMifqiie of 4itgaat lS3t as nffavds giving Kited appoint* 
iMBti' to- irffom of the Provinoial Serviee. Rales and orders 
of 1fl|79 resemd hth of loperior appointments to be so given. In 
till; * •MObiilOiri wee carried in the Legislative Aiiembljr that the 
1iiopertiD» sltaNihi! Bcadi The Provinnial Governments were 

•sii^ tvheint'iqpldie- propOTtion to ith. We had in evidence, I 
beKevg, from the Ghfef Secretary that even ith had not been reached. 
If thft reeMation and: the desire of the Government of India were 
•Bldend^y' aete«t opoiv this Government, a considerable saving is 
poeiihle fa fie satevfes and allowances and leave allowances of the 
tnenmbaata Bnt apart from this, I am entirely at one with the 
Oommitree fa thfaUdap that time is now come when Indiana should 
not wiik ta have equal: pay with Barooeans, and that the fattest way 
is to oheapew it hy m«kii>g them alive ro the necessity of economy 
and by accepting lese pay. 

OoMMisgioiTvit IN Sind. 

I cannot tea my tray to agree with the opinion of the Com* 
mitkea (whicb» Iwwevwr, was formed do^ng my absence from the 
aieeting on aeooant of nnavoidaUe eironmstances) that the ease 
of the Gommisafoner in Sfad reqnirae a consideration different 
from tha rest. The grtavanea of Sind, so often asserted and 
pressed at alt Sfnd Plrovineial Conferences, has been the delegation 
of Local Governsaent execotive powers->botb under Special Act 
and the IjoeabSelf'Government Aets<^a concentration of powers 
that eonfers on a single individual a power that elsewhere is con- 
trolled by the Executive Oouneil, tiie Ministers and the Leginlafive 
Conneila This delegation has a tendency to be irresponsible and 
from time to time the theme has been thrashed oni at the Provinoial 
Confcreneet, Either at the Inapeetor General of Ptdice for the Local 
Government, for the Municipal and Local Board purposes, or even of 
the Judidel Department appointing Sub-Judgee and transferring or 
locating Additional and Ajisistant-J'ndgcs. bit power has been always 
protected egainst and rightly too. The objeetion as tq duplication 
applies to him with equal fores. I am sore that if these facts had 
bscn before the Committee, it would have agreed with me in the view 
I have talccB 

H thie eohcBic of cUminatiou of the CommiesioDcr’e poet ie not 
; cMcptchlci is my opiuimi the eoperior etaff io the Secretariat which 
hac been reechlbr donhied (and it is double of that in 1 91 4 ooneisHng 
of SCeretarfes, Deputy Seeretaries) is excessive. The list of subjects 
^ ^ paper wbfeh fa to he dealt with la ito index of the quantity 

vittf wM^k, just in Ihe came way as it is not for 7 members of the 
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** CalHDet ** wtore then wat* oolj S tefbra. Om «l tha Samtariaa 
told oa that intarpaHatioBa had ineraaaad tha work ol tiia Saeratariat 
— a impoaikioii that aiaf aapport (ha thaorj ol inwaaia in ^a 
aatahUahmaot that alloaatad the infawmati<Hi. Bat the '* node id 
lOiaweriDg the intarpallatlon was to be ifooa, as wa wars told, hp 
tha Searataries and their Depoties — and this was one ol tiia raasona 
given liw the inarease. The reeent eliminatioo of tha “Under 
Saeratary ” and transformation of the *' Under ’* into a “ Deputy ” fa 
another step towards inarease, not retrenabment, of ezpenditnra. 

After dealing with the question of the Public Seivkea end 
Allowances, the Repost proceeds : — 

The Secretsrat to Poona 

Under this hesd we wish to eonsider not only the orgnaissUon sad faae* 
tions ol the Beeretsriat itself bat its relation to the rarioas Heads of Depait* 
meats who now hate a separate ezistenee. 

At an early stage of oat deliberations we addressed a letter to Goveramrnt 
i^ardiag tiie adviiability of traaslerriag the whole heoretariat to Poona. 
We considered that its removal from Bombay and its location where it wonid 
be in immediate toaoh with offloes of the Heads of Departaieats woald lead to 
many savings both indirect and direct. The indirect savings woald' consist 
firsily, in the better oat •tarn work whicb might be expected where the establith* 
meat oonid live within reasonable distance of tbeir offices and eonU work ander 
better health conditions and in a less enervating climate. Other savings woald 
resalt from the better organisation of woik rendered pomible by the proximity 
of heads of departments and by the fact that officers woald be separated fiom 
tbeir Secretariat for a mach smaller lart of the year. In addition to soch 
indirect savings we calonlate that direct savings amonnting to nearly 4 Jakbs 
woald be realised. These woald tnclade the cost of the annnal move ol Govern* 
ment from Bombay to Poona and back with all the travelling allowances, bill 
allowances and cost of transmission of records which it involves ; the rent of 
offices paid or likely to be paid in the near fntnre in Bombay, which itself 
amuants to nearly a lakh ; rednction of the w^ges of peons to the rates gem rally 
in force in .he mofnmil ; and a closer approximation of the salaries of the 
elerioal establishment to tte lates ueoslly paid oatside Bombay. We believe 
that this latter advantage would nltimutely enable a saving ot 86 per cent in 
the average cost per head, which in the caee ot the existing clerical establish* 
meot would amonnt to 2^ lakha In addition to these recurring savings there 
would also be very consumable capital savings due to the smalltt cost of office 
and residential accommodation in Poona. We again nrge this matter npon the 
attention ot Government, saore especially sL'tce onr other proposals tegard*ng 
the general organisation of the Secretariat poet«late a tingle headquarter for the 
offices of the Beemtariat and of Heads ot Depaitawtts. 

Since the Pnblie Works Secretariat is also the head departmintal office, we 
have ineinded onr reoommendations regardti^ its strength in the section deUing 
with that Departaoent, In the Civil Seeietnriut we notice that tince 1818*14 
the hi|^ staff has ineteassd from 4 Seeietariest 8 Uader-Semetaries uU 6 
Asslatant Seeretaries to 6 SoKatarioB, 6 Deputy Seeietatiee and 8 Assistaat 
Searetariee at the pr ese n t time. The elcrieal staff has similarly iaeNMcd fipa!i 

to 896 and ths total bad|rt protisiop i^f tbp Sopictaiiat Ue files timf to 
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14} Uktat doHag tiu> ume period. Wa, tbarelorai maa-der it a niattrr 
lonpifUooe to exomiiitf how lor this ii»on*Me m fvnVLy tieemoiy and wbat 
nea^aroi caa be taken to reduce eueb a bigb ooet at tbe oentie of tbe admtals- 
tration. 

^ Thb Sbcbetabiat— its Wobkikg 

In attempting to diecuis tbe Secretariat ejetem ae such we find oorielTei at 
ones confronted by thedifflcolty of defining wbat the Secretariat system really 
tea Tbe normal arrangement wbicb we bj^llere this system nsnally connotes is 
one in which a separate Head of Department exists to control and co-ordinate 
the work of the execotire staff nuder him and f abmits cases officially to Govern 
meat through a Secretary whose office is distinct from his own. This arrange* 
ment obtains in the Police, Bxcise, Biedical and other large departments. A 
slight modification of it exists in the Land Revenue and General Administration 
Department, where the Commissioners exist as three collateral Heads of Depart- 
ment and the Secretariat fierforms the fnnotioo of oo-ordination between them. 
Again in the Public Works and Development Departments, we find the opposite 
system, where the Head of the exeentive Department himself acts as Secretary 
to Guvernment and snbmits cases directly. In the Political and Judicial Depart- 
ments, again, there is no separate Head of Department (except in so far as the 
High Court funetions as sneh) and the Secretary deals directly with tbe 1 cal 
officers nnder the orders of Government. A somewhat similar arrangement 
obtains with regard to many misoelUneons individual offices under the Bombay 
Government, such as those of the Registrar of Companies, Director of fnfoima- 
tion, kx Snob offices do not oonstitnte Deiartments and there is no executive 
Head of Department other than tbe Secretary bImselL Again in tbe case of the 
Marine, Military, Posts and Telegraphs and other Departments where tbe officers 
dealt with are nut directly nnder tbe Bombay Government, the fnuci ions per- 
formed are purely secretarial. Lastly in the Finance Department we find an 
independent, self-contained organiisation with no corresponding executive, 
dealing directly with matters affecting the whole of the Government. 

In the last three types of organisation, where Government deal directly 
threugh the Sm^ietary with the officers concerned without the inter-position 
of any head of Department, there is obviously no duplication of woik and no 
a'teinattve to tbe present system. In the case, however, where a separate Head 
of Department exists with an independent non-seeretarial office, we have to 
examine whether two separate co-oidinating agencies are really necessary or 
whether, if they are, similar separate organisations ought not to be set up in tbe 
case of the departments or offices which dispense with sneb an atTangement. 
It IS obvioos that both systems cannot be defended and tl at if the system 
represeuieci by tbe i'oblic Wuiks Departments is soffloient lor piactical r. quire- 
meots then, in the case of some other depsriments, an unnecessary duplication of 
authoriigr exists wbicb ought to be eliminaud on grounds of economy. 

We have consulted all tbe principal non-seoretarial Heada of Depart menia 
yegarding the possibility of a fosion of their offices and functions with those of 
ihrs Secretariat. We are consideiabty impn ssed by tbe fact that ont of 14 cfficcis 
to whom we addiissed this question 12 considered tbe suggestion to be quite 
feasible while 7 were more or less strongly in favour of it. We thick that where 
such a volume of opinion exists it is not possible to dismiss this question as 
bejomi tbe scope of practical politics. Tbe advantages claimed for a system 
under which the Head of Department would act as a Secretary to Government 
and submit cases biiaaelf to the Members or uLinistets are that the direct access 
toOoferaiuent thus afforded would give fa^ro a better opportunity of explaining 
and pressing his TtewS} tbot much delay would be avoided and that s 
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amoiint of corfespondence and nncfioial felerencet between Qoeernaent and the 
Head! of Depattmento would be ob?iated. It Is maintained that the examination 
of cases In the Seoretaiiat does not oontribate anything material to them of 
which the Head of Department would not hare bitn aware or which be himself 
would not hare been in the position of adrlsing Oorernment. There Is also some 
complaint that the orders received nudef the present system do not Invariably 
show a foil comprehension of the Issues involved or of the practical difficulties 
likely to be encountered in carrying them into execution. 

<*QfiTTJNG TO Bottom of augumbkts.’ 

We bare endeavoured to get to the bottom of the arguments upon which the 
present system is based. There arguments are wtll set out in the Report of the 
Pnblic Works Department^ Beorganiaation Committee, 1917, and very similar 
views are expressed by the witnesses who have advocated the present system 
before n.**. It is urged that a Head of Department who is responsible for the 
working of his Department in an executive capacity naturally desires the success 
of his own administration and is therefore liable to adopt too departmental a 
standpoint. Where departmintal interests are involved it isd ffioult for such 
an officer to put himself in a position of the authority responsible lor the adminis* 
tration of Government as a whole and his views are liable to be narrow and 
defective. Forther the training which such an effioer has received in the course of 
bis departmental work and espeoially work of a professional ebaraoter is not 
necessarily sneh as to. tit him for the duties of general administration. The views 
of experts are especially liable to be limited by their own particular boiison and 
it Is one of the nsnally accepted principles of administration that the proposals of 
experts should receive independent examination from non-experts who can take 
a broad and general view of the matttr. Some difficulty also arises ont of the 
tact that the Hiad of Department is regarded as an exeentive officer while 
Oovernment is the tribnnal to review b«s exeentive actions and to give redrcN 
where they are called in question. From this point of view it is necessary to 
retain a body of workers ontside the executive itself who can enable Govern- 
ment to keep a fnll and constant check over the proceedings of their executive 
officers. More espeoialJy where bnreaneratic abtion is snbjeot to the general 
control of a popular ligislative body, it is necessary that the Legislative Council 
should have at its service a machine strong enough to enforce exeentive compli- 
ance with its wishes. Finslly it is pointed out that more or less tonrning is 
essential for the proper performance of their executive functions by Heads of 
Departments and that secretarial duties would render sneb touting a practical 
impoFSibility. 

We recognise the force of these arguments but at the same time we are not 
pre| ared to admit that at the present moment the Secretarist is purely an 
adoiinifetraiive agency or that Heads of Departments are purely an exeentive 
agency. As alresdy pointed ont the Secretary takes the plaoe of a Head of 
Department for all practical purposes in sneh important departments as the 
?««litical and the Jndicial. Further In the ease of the miscellaneous minor 
offices deUit with directly, the position oi the Secretary as the de facto Head of 
Department is scarcely disguised. It appears to ns therefore that in regard to 
quite a large number of important matters the Secretariat has always been directly 
concerned with the f»xecntive agency to exactly the tame extent as the Heads of 
separate Departmea^rs within their own spheres. On the other bandi the Head of 
Deportment himself is only to a limited extent an exeentive officer. The extent 
to which bis functions are ailferentiated from those of Government is only a 
maiter of the degree of delegation and nsnally the only executive action which he 
l^ifoims consitu in a tsfy limit«l amount of tonring, it is we believe generalljr 
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admHted ibat the flcadi of DepmrtflBefita which m profenioiuil In character 
bare too little time for profentionai work lor the rcaeoa that their time hi mainly 
occupied in adminiclration. It ic poMilde to argne that in tnch departmente the 
effloeii who take moat paint to qnaiif/ thmiel ret tor their profettioual work of 
the department are leaet capable of eondncting the mainly adminietratire work 
of the Htad Office. « 

Whde moreoTer it is to come eatcnt true that an officer tmbaed with the 
departmental spirit may not always give impartial adrice it is at least open to 
qnestion whether it is m aii cabes safer to rely on the acirice of an officer who 
has BO acqoaintaare with the sabiect-matter. We think it possible that the 
opinieas of the Heais of Departmenu to whicu we hare referred may indicate 
that the results of the latter system are not always beyond qnestion. The argn* 
meat dmt review is necessary by an independent agency who can take the point 
of Ttew of $ort, as a whole IS to some extent ont-of-uate under a less borean- 
cratto form of Government. Recoi'ciliation of divergent interests is at Uaat to 
some eateat the fnnotion of Aiembersand Ministers, who do not deal exclosively 
with individfial departments, and in the last resort the Legislative Council may 
be relied apon to enforce their responsibility in this respect. Finally, so far as 
we can gather, a great majority of the matters in which the interesis ut different 
departments tench one another, or in which a balance is to be observed between 
their elaimSj are matters involving the ezpeuditnre of money, in all of which 
the Ftnattod :Department coQStitntes an independent and impamal tribunal. 
On the whole, therefore, while we admit tbsc nualloytd depariiuentaiism would 
be an evil, we think that snlfiuicnt machinery exists to counteract auy such 
tendency. 

TH£ NECESSITT op TOUBIEG 

We kfd not much impressed by the argnment based upon the necessity of 
touring. The fact that a few Secretaries now engaged to work coming from 
numerous Departments could not find time to absent themselves even tor a few 
days from headquarters is in our opinion no reason lor supposing that a Head 
of Department having to deal with Government only with casts affecting his 
own Department shoula never hod time for an occasional visit to the place 
where his presence was necessary. Such an officer is not ex^iected to perioim 
much detailed touring and need only visit the more acoessible places. Moreover 
we tumk the value of the touring ptrforuied by Hea is ol Departments is some- 
what overrated. Theamcnnt of time which a Head of Department eitner can 
or (ices spend m the individual charge under him is not sufficient to enable him 
to exercise any practical supei vision over the wuik done. We have it in evidtuce 
that even the Commissioners of Divisions, each with only ouedhiru of tue 
Presidency in iiis charge, ran find time only for 2 or ii months' tearing in a year 
and it appears unlikely that the Commissioner’s visit to aoy one district woUid 
oumcldc with the moment at which his advice was needed by the Coiiector. in 
any case if an exechtive officer neeus the instructions of the Head of his Depart* 
ineut it appears equally feasible lor him to come to beadquarieis to receive them. 
WhUe moreover it is possible to dispense almost entirely with executive super- 
vision of this kind in the casw of the Folititml and Judicial Departments, aud a 
number of other minor ofKoes and departments which work directly under the 
Becretaiias we cannot attach decisive weight to the argument that the touring 
of Heads of Departments would be affected or’ even wholly prevented. 

DUPtlCATIOH OF WOBK 

One point which is peifeetl^ fdeir to ns it that a certain amount of duplica- 
Upn doei esitt at the present moment between the Secretariat and the Heads of 
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DiPUrtmenlt ontiide the SeoietaTiat. One lenion for thlt iiiipliontloA le the 
ettMite oentmlteation of powers. It la, we beliere* admitted that bj meani 
all lihe work whidh eatera the Sporetarlat needa or ubtaina the ordere of Goeem* 
aaent itaelf . It ia well known that In regard to many clfiasea o| work ihe Beere* 
tisj and erenthe Deputy Secretary hare certain powerii of diepoaa! oa behalf 
cl Gioeeniinent and ao far aa tbia ia the oaae we oanaider that there ia no inatf. 
deatlon for tbe oentrallsation of Pooh work. Tlie HAada of TkApartmenta could 
in OUT opinion eqoaliy well eseroiae theae powera themaelrea. We haae conanlted 
moar. of the Heada of Departments and the Secretaries on this point and 
we find that practically all officers are agreed that a oonaiderable nnniber nf 
the matters which now go to Government coold efficiently be dealt with by 
the Heads ol Departments if they had the power of iaeoing orders on behalf of 
Government. In the aggretgate, the lists of anch aobjents aobmitted to ns amomit 
to a wetj oonaiderable volume of work in regard to whieb we can only eonaider 
that the expense ol the Secretariat ia wasted. We are taking stepa to place at 
the disposal of Government the aoggeationp for deeentraliaation which we have 
received, and without prejudice to our other recommendations we strongly 
recommend that all such snggeations may receive immediate attention. 

k more aeriona form of dnolication, however, which is inherent in the whole 
Secretariat system aa commonly nuderstnod is dae to the fact that the examina- 
tion which cases receive in the Secretariat neoesparily 00 vert the same ground 
which has already been prepared in the office of the Head of the Department. This 
fact ia not, we think, denied. The only point in question is its value, and ao far 
as it is alleged to be valuable, the arguments appear to rely entirely on the 
qualifications and standpoint of the officer himself who deals with the case In 
tbe Secretariat and submits it to Government. Wc have not heard that any part 
of the value attached to this examination Is essentially connected with the 
ministerial work performed by the Secretariat as a separate office. We have in 
view the class of cases in which the actual orders of Government sre necesssiy, 
and in regard to these cases we do not wish to assert that the ministerial office of 
the Ht^ad of Department as now staffed would in all cases be adequate to prepare 
such cases for Government orders, but it cannot be denied that any minist* rial 
staff capable of doing so wonld ** a fortiori ” serve the purposes of the Head of 
Department. 

We therefore advocate the principle that whoever has the last word in 
submitting a case to Government, there should be only one office at the head 
of each department and that the office which co-ordinatp« the work of the 
department and controls it executively should be the office which obtains 
and issues the orders of Government. As we have pointed out above, this is 
already the case with quite a number of departments or individual offices for 
which no separate Head ot Department exists and we see no reason why the 
principle should ever be departed from. 

If this view is accepted, the next question which arises is who should be 
the officer who obtains the orders of Government. Tt is possible either that the 
Secretary himself might perform the fnnetinns of Head of Department, or that 
the HrAd of DApartment might act as 8* crotary, or thirdly that the Secretary 
and the Head of Department might oo-exist and deal with the work of the 
same head office in different capacities. 

In order to answer this question, wc wonld here draw a distinction between 
the professional departments, those in which the superior cadre has professional 
qualifications, and the non-profpssional departments. In the case of the former 
it is obvious that a departmental head must exist to advise Government profes- 
sionally in matters enneorning the whole department, whether h«^ works directly 
as Secretary or not. In the non-i'fofessional departments, on the other band, it 
is more, or leas a matter of indifft*rence whether the Secretary is designated aa 
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Beftd of X^portncBir or toe of Pep»rtnppt ftcft 3« *o lonf m 

only one office eviifkt 

Ndl^PROFBSSIONAt, HBAOS OF DBPAKTMEMTS. 

Among the i^-ptofessional Heads of Departments, the Com* 
missioners of Divis'ons occupy the principal place and in their 
case duplication which we have noticed is most immediately ap* 
parent brcause the functions of the Commissioner are wider than 
those of the other Heads of Departments and more nearly resembles 
those of a Secretary, We would exclude the Commissioner in Sind 
from these observ^'ons s'nce his position is peculiar. The special 
circumstances of tne Sin'd Province render it necessary that he 
should exercise the powers of Government for most purposes and 
this fact is sufficieht to justify his separate existence and enables 
much duplication of work to be avoided. The Commissioners of 
Divisions in the Presidency proper, however, seem to resemble other 
executive Heads of Departments chiefly in their functions of con- 
trolling the subordinate staff and dealing with appeals. In other 
respects their position is somewhat anomalous, as the following 
facts will show. In the first place the Collectors themselves rank 
as Heads of Departments for purposes of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions and in this and many other matters it is evident that they 
correspond with Government through the Commissioner only because 
he exists. Again the Collectors are not subordinate to the Com- 
missioners for all purposes since they correspond directly with other 
Heads of Departments, e.g., the Commissioner of Excise with whom 
the Divisional Commissioner has nothing to do. In the nmt place, 
the Commissioner himself deals with many matters falling within 
the particular scops of other independent Heads of Departments, 
e.g., Police, Forests, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary &c. In 
regard to such matters, the Commissioner is supposed to bring ^ his 
general knowledge to bear cm. the questions and to keep the various 
Departments in liaison with one another, and in this respect his 
functions are exactly those of the Secretariat. Lastly, in Local 
Sdf-Govemment matters, which apparently occupy more than half 
of die Commissioner’s time, be deals on behalf of Government with 
a noo-departmental organization, and here again his functions seem 
to resei^bie those c4 a Secretary to Government or of Government 
itself. 

We are told that the raison d'etre of the Commissioner is that 
he diotdd supervise the administration generally in all its branches. 
If this is so. the v^ue 'of his work consists in the facts that he 
is expected to adopt the same standpoint which is claimed for the 
Secretariat itself, and it is clearly a waste of time that he should 
submit his work through his Secretary junior to himself from whose 
point of view he cannot differ. The interposition of the Secretariat 
in this case seems to be . necessitated only by the territorial juris- 
diction which Commissioners have hithmrto possessed, in consequence 
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of which no one officer exiits who can rep^eaent to Govemmeat 
the sabjeet as a whole. This difficaltf can however be satmoanfced 
by redistribating work amonr the Commissioners on a subject baris, 
a coarse which we think has i^uch to recommend it even on 
othttT grounds. _ Such a redistribution would render it possible to 
group the Commissioners at the headquarters of Government where 
they could work directly as Secretaries to Govemmeat for the 
several subjects allotted- to them. We will not here attempt to lay 
down precisely the manner in which we think the several subjects 
now dealt with by all the Commis doners placed in this position 
would' be able to attend to all. subjects connected with Local Self* 
Government and thus to from the nucleus of a separate organisation 
to deal with this important and rapidly developing Department 
of work. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to the other non*pro* 
fMsional departments in which the Head of the Department is not 
himself a departmental officer. In such cases we can see no valid 
reason for a distinction between the executive and the administra* 
tive authority, since non-departmental Heads can be trusted not 
to take too departmental a view. The officers to whom these 
remarks apply are the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Rsdse, 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records who 
is also lnspector>General of Registration and the Re^trar of Co* 
operative Societies. 

As rq;ards the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, tire 
unnecessary duuacter of the present duplication is emphasized by 
the fact that both the last two officers who have held this anoint- 
ment were Secretaries to Government in the Revenue Department 
immediately before they were appointed. We see no need, however, 
for the separate existence of a Commissioner for Salt and Extise 
work if he becoides a Secretariat officer. In our of^ion D^oty 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise, if officers of suitaUe status are 
appointed, can perform all the necessary supervision of the depart* 
mmit and exercise many of. the powers now resting with the Commis- 
sioner. We contemplate in this case that one Deputy Commissioner 
would be allotted to Salt and two to Excise work, and our 
reomnmendation elsewhere that the number of Deputy Commit 
sioners-should Ix reduced to one should be understood to aiq>ly only 
to the eadsting t 3 ^pe of organization. We oontemidate that as a 
Secretary, the Commissioner would deal with sndi subjects in. the 
Mme capacity as now so far as necessary, but his time would not be 
wholly devolM to them. 

The Settlmnent Commisdoner and Director of Lan d Rec oras 
diould not in our opinion haye a Styarate existence as secrstaiy of 
a Department. Hia worit is idosdy allied to other Lai^ Revenue 
aubjects and can be dealt with by one of the C om pi is donais as 
Secretary, but sinoe extensive touring is necessary for tim super* 
^^hrioo of thif Department, we think Riat the Sentement 

S7 1/3 
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Commisskmer so called should rank as a Deputy Secretary under 
one of tiM Commissiouers. and that a comparatively junior officer 
might be appointed for this purpose. 

We do not think that Co-operative SocietiM form a subject of 
sufficient independence and importance to require a separate Secre- 
tary. Moreover, the officer dealing with this subject is required to 
tour extensively and we, therefore, recommend tiiat the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies should also be a junior i^cer ra nking as a 
Deputy Secretary under one of the Commissioner-Secretaries in 
order &at hemay be free to tour. 

The only non-professional department under a Head wlm is 
himself an officer of the same' department is the Police. We consider 
tltot the same principle would here apply and that the Inspector- 
General of Police can without difficulty perform the functions of 
Secretary to Government. If this were done we would modify the 
proposal which we have made in dealing with the Police Department 
to a^lish the two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. Th^ 
officer might be appointed for this purpose the necessary executive 
supervision but they would both m attached to the hea^uarter 
office and not be in charge of independent offices corresponding with 
the InspCctor-GeneraL The Bombay City police would be indudei 
in the scope of the Inspector-General of Police as Secretary, and the 
Commissioner of Police would not be treated as a separate Head of 
Dqiartment.. 

We now turn to the professional Departments among which we 
rank Agriculture, Veterinary, Education, Forests, Medical, Public 
Health, Jails and Public Works. In regard to these^ Departments 
the general principle which commends itself to us is that while a 
professional Head of Department is necessary it is a waste of pro- 
fessional abilities to employ such Heads for purely administrative 
work such as that of a Secretary, and we consider that they wold 
be more free to regard matters from a professional point of view if 
they were not themselves responsible for the final submission of 
cases to Government. 

We would, however, make an exception in the case of the Public 
Works Department where the Chief Engineer is already a Secretary 
to Government and this system is well established. In this Depart- 
ment the Superintending Engineer provide the necessary executive 
supervision of a superior kind and no other supervising head is 
necessary. Moreover, the Public Works Department is not an inde- 
pendent, self-contained department to quite the same extent as 
other professional departments, since its services are employed 
by all departments. 

Another professional department which we would except from 
the principle enunciated above is that of Education. Experience 
dsewhete has demon^ated the fact that the work of ’this depart- 
ment, although professional in character, is not such as to unfit 
.officers fin: adniinistiative 4at^ and the work at the head office 
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of the department is very lar^^e^y administrative in character. 
Renee we recommend tiiat the Director of Pnbiic Instruction should 
perform the dntiea of Secretary to Government in Educational 
matters. As the means of working . out this system we accept in 
principle the reorganisation of &e department already proposed 
by Mr. Hesketh, by which all the higher administrative officers of 
the department would be concentrated in the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction and would thus, for all practical purposest 
act as Deputy or Joint Secretaries to Government. 

Tn the remaining professional departments, viz.. Agriculture. 
Veterinary. Forests, and the group of departments employing 
medical staff, we adhere to the principle that there should be no 
senarate Secretariat branches distinct from the head departmental 
offices, but we think that the officer at the head of these depart* 
ments, instead of themselves acting as Secretaries, should note 
directlv to one or other of the Commissioner*Secretarie8 in matters 
which really require the orders of Government. At the same time 
they would exercise all the powers of Secretaries or Deputy Secre- 
taries in matters which, although formally requiring the orders of 
Government, are not usually seen by the Members or Ministers 
themselves. In dealing with cases of such departments the Com- 
missioner-Secretaries would examine the proposals from a general 
point of view exactly as thev now do in their capacity of territorial 
Commissioners, and it would be titteir doty to submit the cases in 
original to Government in consultation wi th the departmental Hrads. 

In the case of the Forest Department, if the post of the Chief 
Conservator is abolished as we have recommended elsewhere, the 
work of the whole department will be dealt with by one of the 
Commissioners as Secretary, the Conservator occupying the same 
relative position as the Deputy Commissioner of salt and excise 
for purposes of executive supervision within their respective areas. 

We will now examine the effect of these proposals on the 
Secretariat staff. The officers whom we have proposed to invest 
with secretariat functions are the . three Commissioners of Divisions, 
the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Inspector General of Police. We have 
also proposed that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the 
Settlement Commissioner should occupy the position of Deputy 
Secretaries under the Commissioners. Of the six officers who would 
thus become Secretaries, the three representing two of the Divisional 
Commissioners and tiie Commissioner of Customs. Salt and Excise, 
assisted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Settlement 
Commissioner, would be in a position to rdieve the Revenue Dqiaii- 
ment of all its present work. The other Commissioner, specially in 
Local Sdf-Government, together with toe Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, would sitnilazly relieve toe General Department of all its 
pripcipnl gubjects and the remaining subjects, including the various 
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BtiieeUaneoiu oftoM with which ths General pepartmeat deale 
direetly, we would dassiC3r under General Administration and a^gn 
to one or otiier of the C<mm:ssioner>Secretarie8. with the exception 
of tile Marine and Ecclesiastical Departments . 

Fimtily the Ineptcjor-General of Police acting as Secretar]r 
would relieve the Home Department of practically half its present 
work. Cam. submitted in original by the Inspector^neral of 
Prisons would be dealt. with by the Commissioner-Secretary who at- 
tended to Medical and Public Health cases. The remaining subjects 
of the Home Department, yiz.. Judicial and Home Political, with the 
addition of Marine and Ecclesiastical from the General Department, 
would be sufficient to occupy one Secretary and one Assistant 
Secretary instead ot the present staff. 

^le total saving of stafi in the Secretariat would thus be : — 

(a) Secretaries, Revenue Department and General Department . 

(3) Deputy Secretaries, Revenue Department, Gmeral Depart- 
ment and Home Department. 

And 5 Afsistant Secretaries, viz,, a in Revenue Department, z 
in General Department and 1 in Home Department. 

As regards the clerical establishmmit of the Secretariat depmrt> 
ments thus relieved, we contemplate that it would at first be 
necessary to distribute most of the Upper Division staff among the 
amalganiated offices of Heads of Deputments and Secretaries in 
place of an equivalent portion of the existing office establishments 
of the several Heads of Departments, since this latter establishment 
would at first lack the necessary experience of Secretariat require- 
ments; Since tiierefore the staff dis^nded would be cheapw than 
the staff retained we have reckoned the savings approximately 
at two-thirds of the present cost of the Secretariat branches which 
would be absorbed in the amalgamation. On similar considerations 
we would observe that the saving of Assistant Secretaries which we 
have indicated above does not necessarily imfdy that the officers 
at present occupying those posts would be the mdividnals dispensed 
wira. In the new amalgamated offices their Secretariat experience 
would ceftainly be required at first, and they would thus displace 
the less "expert Provincial officers holding corresponding posts in 
Ihe offices oi the Heads of Departments, who would then be absorb- 
ed into the regular cadre. In future appointments however we 
would {ness tiie advisability of employing Provincial officers selected 
from me ordinary executive cadres in posts of this kind in order 
. timttiiey should have an opportunity of gaining the Secretariat 
experience which mi^tfit them to occupy the posts of Secretaries 
at a later sti^e of tiudrsorvice. The absence of any Provincial 
officers from the Secretariat at tiie present moment is. we cemsider, 
disadvantageous from tiie j^nt of view of develofdng a self-sufficient 
Pfoyiiirial cadre cd ffie kind to whidi we look forward. 
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appointed on March 2% 1 92 1 , to “report what retrenchments 
in expenditure in the various departments of the Government 
can be safely and usefully made.” 

The Committee consisted of the Hon. Mr. (now Sir) 
Havilland^ Le Mesurier, the Hon. Shan Bahadur S. M. 
Fakhruddin, the Hon. Mr. Madhu Sudan Das, Rai Bahadur 
Dwarika Nath, Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha, Mr. 
Prasanta Kumar Sen, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad 
Nur, Mr. Yunus, and Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh. Owing to 
the illness and resignation of Lord Sinha. Sir Havilland Le 
Mesurier took over the duties of acting Governor and his 
place on the Committee was taken by Mr. J. F. Grunning. 

In a preface to the report, tbe Oovernment refer to the position 
in regard to the more far-reaching recommendations which a certain 
number of the members (non-official) are disposed to put forward, 
and in this connection refer to an able note by Sir Charles 
Todhunter, the Finance Member of Madras, in which be has 
callad attention to the distinction, which was also observed by tbe 
Imperial Oovernment in Great Britain when dealing with the 
Geddes Committee’s report, between tbe examination of an existing 
system of government with a view to deducting waste and suggesting 
retrenchment and economy without touching questions of principle 
and, on tbe other hand, large and far reaching proposals involving a 
complete change of policy and abrogation of the existing contracts 
with the servants of Government. Under tbe system of government 
which prevails in India, the former class of oases fall ordinarily 
within the competence of tbe local Govt, itself and can, therefore, 
form the subject of recommendation by such a committee as tbe 
present one without restriction or reservation, but such wholesale 
changes of policy as would be involved, for instance, by wholesale 
reduo^on of the members of the Imperial Services or of their pay 
or pr^peets or status, are matters involving contracts entered 
into by the Secretary of State, would also have repercussion on 
the whole India, not merely on one province, and consequently 
require to be examined and co ordinated in the light of tbe demand 

21(a) 
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of all lodla, and not only of a single luoal Oopernment. As a matter 
of faot| the Secretary of State has reoehtly^ealled attention to the fact 
that the responsibility for the pay and position of members of 
Imperial Serrioes rests by statnte with him and that consequently it 
is not i^per that subordinate authorities, whether the Central 
Oopernroent of India or tbe local Governments, should pronounce 
upon these matters without obtaining bis orders. 

PKOULIAR CtROUHSTANOBS 

"Now it is the peculiar constitution of the committee now 
reporting that all the official members, of whom there are three, 
are themselves members of tbe Government and that, therefore, 
they are precloded from expressing officially their opinions on any 
proposals involving such changes of policy without previous consulta* 
tion with their colleagues in tbe Government, and even then it is 
only possible for them to say that recommendaUons have been made 
to higher authority the result of srhich are awaited. It is impossible 
for them, for instance, to state whether they, as members of 
Government, accept tbe proposal for the reduction of tbe number 
of officers of certain rank by a certain proportion in order to allow 
a further lodianization of tbe services or for tbe abolition of 
superior posts which form part of tbe prospects on tbe faith of 
which officers wejpe recruited to the particular branch of the public 
service. Where 1:he non>offioial members have thought fit to make 
recommendations of the above nature these will be considered in 
tbe appropriate departments of Government. In order that doe 
weight shall be given to the opinion of the members it is open to 
them to add what may be called notes, not of dissent, but of special 
recommendation with arguments in support of them. 

The Recommendations 

Tbe following are tbe recommendations which i^ve been made 
either by the Committee as a whole or by the noti-mfficial majority 
in respect of the following departments : — 

Police. General Administration. 

dails. Land Revenne. 

Civil Justice. Irrigation. 

POLIOB 

The non-official members, Soot of 6 of whom were present, 
have nnanimottsly reeommended some very drastfe changes. These 
a«e (1) tim abolition tbe grade of the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police, and (2) an increase in the number posts held by Indians 
in tbe rank of Snporintendents. These are to be filled half and 
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balf by promotion from tbe rank of Deputy Snperintendenta, and 
of European officers appointed to the rank of Assistant Snperin* 
tendent of Police by the Secretary of State as at present. Of these 
officers the Assistant Superintendents should, as hitherto, be reemit* 
ed in tbe United Kingdom though in reduced num^rs and tbe 
Deputy Superintendents in India, but in both eases they should 
take their places on a single running list and be promoted in 
accordance with their respective seniority and not according to the 
classification of tbe vacancy in which a promotion is to be made. 

On this proposal tbe three members of Government feel them* 
selves precluded from offering opinions because they involve a 
change of policy directly affecting the pay and status of tbe Imperial 
Indian Police Service and as such are affected by tbe considero* 
tions explained in tbe first part of this report. 

Coming next to the recommendations as they affect tbe 
rank of Deputy Superintendent, it will be observed that the proposal 
is to keep this rank only as a feeder for the superior grade 
of Superintendents and consequently to alter its present status 
and the consequent recruitment for the purpose of holding 
inferior charges. In other words every officer recruited or promoted 
to the rank of Deputy Superintendent will realise that hU ultimate 
future is to bo a Superintendent and that he will onljr remain a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police for purposes of traihing or until 
he has completed a sufficient number of year’s service to be fit for 
a superior charge. This will involve tbe disappearance of a large 
nnmlMr of tbe present posts held by officers of this grade whether 
in sub-divisions or at tbe bead-quarters of tbe districts. The way 
in which these posts ought to be filled is not definitely stated in 
the recommendations of the non-official members. In so far as the 
posts am not held by officers in training (Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendents as the case may be) they must presumably be held 
by Inspectors and it will be necessary to examine how far it will 
be neceesuy to give extra pay to Inspectors officiating in such posts 
as was done before the revision of the cadre of Deputy Superin* 
tendeiitB in 1920 . Tbe second recommendation is for a large 
reduction in the number of Inspectors. Tbe Committee agree 
that tbe question of the cadre of Inspectors should be re-examined 
in view of tbe increasa recently made in that of Deputy Superin- 
tendents j it does not appear that at the time the number of Deputy 
Superintendents was increased a corresponding decrease was m^e 
in the number of Inspectors and it seems deeirable that this point 
•kould be thoroughly investigated. A further proposal for the 
Mdpction.of Sub- Inspectors is made also by the non-official membersi 
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The remunder of the committee Agree that the namber may be 
examioed with special refereooe to the system nhder which the 
number of officers at an investigatiDg centre is increased when the 
number of eases investigated during the year exceeds 100. They 
consider that on grounds of economy it is worth considering whether 
the needs o^ one or two circles should not be taken together, i.e. 
supposing centre A has 125 cases and centre B has 130, would it 
not be sufficient to post one officer to the two centres instead of 
two officers one to each. This of course will not be practicable 
in all eases but they consider that the point calls for examination. 

The suggested reduction in the number of constables follows 
on the former recommendation and the Committee also considers 
that there should be a careful examination of the staff of instructors 
and teachers at the Police Training College and Constables schools. 

Jails 

The suggestion made under this head that the posts of the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the Inspector-General of 
Prisons be amalgamated, again, is a question of policy affecting the 
status and pay of the Imperial Services, and has not been supported 
by the majority. A second suggestion also that the Civil Surgeon 
should cease to be Superintendent of Jail and that his place should 
be taken by an officer on lower pay has not been agreed to by all 
the members and the preponderance of opinion is that since con- 
siderations of expenditure preclude carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Jails Committee for the appointment of highly paid 
wboletime Superintendents, the existing system, by which the 
services of Civil Surgeons are obtained as Superintendents in 
return for a moderate allowance, is the most economical and the 
most efficient that can at present be arranged. 

The Committee feel that in view of recommendations of the 
Indian Jails Committee it is desirable that everything possible 
should be done to make the manufacturing departments prohtable 
and in particular that a system of ‘'costing^' should be established 
from which it can be seen whether jail manufactures are really 
profitable or not. The non-official members suggest further that 
an expert committee should be appointed to examine how jail 
labour can be utilized more profitably than at present. 

With regard to the Government printing press in the Gaya 
Central Jail the question will arise when the whole subieot of 
printing by Government for its own purposes is examined as, it is 
understood, it will be by the Inchcape Committee. The Committee 
note that Government ere actually carrying out the policy of con- 
ecQt^etiog prisoaen io a emidler aumber of jails apd they hope tba( 
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feb will be possible in this matter to eflTeet real and substantial 
economy. 

Civil Justice 

The proposals regarding the High Court made by certain mem* 
beras)! the Committee did not meet with general approval, but the 
Committee ieel that the number of holidays is very large and a reduo* 
tion seems called for at a time when the accumulation of arrears 
has made it necessary to appoint Additional Judges and they con* 
eider that the wording of the now system for preparing the paper* 
books requires careful observation lest Governraettc should be 
involved in additional expenditure thereby. With regard to the 
inferior courts, certain proposals have been made regarding the 
establishment in Chota Nagpur by a member of the Committee 
who has special acquaintance of that part. The subject is already 
being considered by Government and it is understood that the 
existing defects will be cured. The matter at present is still under 
discussion between Government and the High Court. Much 
stress has been laid by some members on the proposal to effeot 
amalgamation of the separate offices maintained by each Civil Court 
at stations where there is more than one civil judicial officer and it 
is considered desirable that where the condition of the buildings 
permits, an experiment shall be made in order to endeavour reduction 
of establishment. 

General Administration 

The non-official members recommended the abolition of the post 
of Divisional Commissioners. This again is a matter affecting the 
status and pay of the Indian Civil Service and consequently cannot 
be discussed at this place by those members of the committee 
who are also members of the Government. The proposal admitted- 
ly involves an increase in the number of the Members of the Board 
of Revenue from one to two at least and considerable addition to the 
powers of the Collector to pass final orders both in quasi-judicial 
revenue cases and in executive orders. It is further suggested that 
the Excise Department should be removed from the supervision of 
the Board and placed directly under Government as it is under- 
stood already being done in Bengal. The next recommendation 
that was made by Khan Bahadur Kbwaja Muhammad Nur was 
that all post not scheduled under the Government of India Act as 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service, but at present held by the 
members of that service, should cease to be so held and recruited 
for and should in future be held by members of the Bibar and 
Orissa Exeoative Servics. These posts iQolade— 
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fiegistrsr, Co operative Sooietiea 
Director of Laod Reoorde, 

Director of Agrieulture, 

Cbnaierioner of Excise, 

DieeetoE of lodtutries, and Begistrar, Patna High Coart. 
Tbiaagaih iaa^ recommendation affecting the pay and status of 
the beperiai Senriee. 

The Committee did not take up the question of the staff of the 
LegfaTative Council and note that it ia the intention of Government 
erhea Brnrietere or other legal practitioners with practical 
knowledge and experienQe of drafting and legislative work are 
available to appoinC the Secretary from that category instead of as 
at present from the Indian Civil Service. When the change is 
made the question of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary may 
perhaps be revised. For the present the Committee consider that 
it should be posuhle to effect some reduction in the office as by the 
abohtiofi of the post of Office Superintendent. 

The CbouBtttee next considered the Civil Secretariat and 
after discusskm accepted the necessity of increasing the number of 
Civil Semretaries to 6. At the same time they endorsed the reduc* 
tion in the number of Under-Secretaries in the Indian Civil 
Services to 2 and the appointment of Assistant Secretaries under 
the remaining Secretaries. They also consider that the system by 
which in some of the newly formed branches the post of Begistrar and 
Assistant Secretary ^ve been amalgamated should be further 
extended as opportunity offers. 

In regard to District Administration the Committee are unable 
to make any recommendations more specifically than that the 
strength of the cadre of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectoru 
should be carefully scrutinized with special reference to what may 
be called outside or extraneous duties and also that there should 
be a tightening up of the rules regarding the period within which 
an officer is allowed to remain on probation for the purpose of 
learning his work and passing his examinations. 

Land Bbvbnub. 

The non*offioial members recommended strongly that the 
interval between the preparation of a record of rights, as distinct 
from a settlement of revenue, and the undertaking of revision opera- 
tions should be far longer than the Government programme is 
understood to contemplate and might be as long as 40 years, unless 
fresh agrarian compUwt^s have arisen meanwhile which render 
pirlier operatiooi oeeeiiaiy. 
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Th« ^CommittM is sfresd tksk to smUs proper eooridtaiHM 
this point in the bndget and other ftnaneial doomnent, there 
should be a clear line o( demaceatioD between operations whieh art 
entirely or mainly eonoeeted with the re^setUment of rereme, 
and those whieh are entirely or mainly a revision of an 
reeord-oMght 

The last department eonsidered was the hrigaM<m Branch 
and as already noted the Cmnmittee approved the poKey 
adopted by Ooternment of completely separating this from the 
Roads and Baildings branch. The msjority oi the Committee are 
opposed to the present system by which the Chief Engineer is also 
Secretary to Government and they consider that the Secretariat 
work would be best done if it could be arranged for among other 
duties of the regular Secretaries «nd styled “ Public works Depart* 
ment Civil Secretariat.” 

PART III.— Non-Official Report. 

As explained in the earlier parts of this Report the official 
members of the Committee by reason of their position as a part 
of Government are precluded from subscribing to certain of the 
recommendations that have been put forward by the non-official 
members. They, however, helped the non-official members in the 
discussion of the various important questions. The reeommenda* 
tions as embodied in Part HI. of the Report are those whieh have 
been made by the non-offioiol members only of the Committee. 

Education Department 

There is at present one Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
who is a member of the Imperial Education Service and there is 
also a Superintendent in the Director’s office. The Committee 
is of the opinion that these two posts should be combined and an 
experienced officer of the Provincial Service should be appointed 
to the amalgamated post. 

The Committee considers that there is no necessity for a 
separate Inspector of European Schools. His work may be done 
by one of the ordinary Divisional Inspectors or, if preferred, by the 
Director of ^blic Instruction himse*' 

The work of the Assistant Inspectresses of Schwls may be 
supervised and controlled by the Inspectors, and in this way the 
necessity of the post of Inspectresses of Schools would disappear. 
The Comraittoe accordingly recommends that these latter posts 
should be abolished. The Committee recommends that Inspeetm 
ot Schools should be members of the Provincial Service who might 
suitably be given the aeleetion grade pay. The Superintendents 
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oi SMMkrit Md Itluttie Studies eve two imperial poete which chonld 
he tiled hf members oi the Proviooial Service. The Committee are 
of opinion tlmt tlm nnmbsr of Sab>Inspeetors at present emplojed 
is eaeeraive. They recommend that not more than two soeh officers 
shonld be employed in any one sab-division and they shonld all be 
gradnates. - 

It is farther recommended that the inspection and sapervision 
of village schools shonld be made over to village agencies and 
eo-operative societies, while the committee is also inclined to think 
that some saving in expenditure would indirectly result from a 
revival of the old i^aotioe of bolding public examinations for 
scholarships to be awaikled to studenta of primary sebools. 

The Committee consider that the instructional staff of the 
colleges is unnecessarily large and could be substantially reduced 
if each member were required to work for at least 18 periods 
in a week, and they accordingly recommend that this number 
of periods should ordinarily be regarded as the minimum number 
for each Professor and Lecturer. It is estimated that if this 
recommendation be accepted a saving of 10 per cent, in the 
existing expenditure on staff will be effected. The Principals of 
collegss should themselves teach for at least 12 periods in the week. 
At present it aj^pears that the Principal in certain eases docs not 
personally carry out any teaching at all. 

It is farther recommended that an enquiry should be made by 
Government into the possibility of introducing a system of inter- 
collegiate lectures, at least so far as the Patna College and the 
B. N. College are concerned. Such a system, if practicable, should 
obviate duplication of work, and eonsequently tend to economy. 

Headmasters of schools shonld be members of the 

Provincial, anAnot of ^e Indian Educational Service. 

The Committee ate convinced that a large saving could be 
effected by reduction in the number of teachers in the Guru Training 
Schools, but in view of the fact that the Education Committee have 
reoompiended the appointment of a small committee to consider this 
question specifically, it is not desired to prejudice the discussion of 
that committee by making any definite recommendation as to the 
extent of reduction that is practicable. 

It is further reemnmended that the strength of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service should be reduced by one-half and the posts thus 
cholislmd should he held by members of the Provincid Service. 
JSUU the nomber ^ posts then remaining in the Indian Educational 
llerviee should Iw Mtod by direct recruitment and the remaining 
~half bjf promotion from dm Frovineial Service. 
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FoBBST Dn>ARTMBNT. 

The Don offioial members tiX the Commit’tee ere nneninonaly ol 
the opinion that, the number of anperior poate in tbe Foreet Depart* 
ment, wbetber in tbe Tmperiel nr in the Provinefal Rervioe, eboald 
be rednoed. The work of theae anperior offioera ia mainly anperviaory 
in obamoter, and tbe number of anbordinate oflBoere whoee work 
they have to eontrnl ia not so lanre ae to Jnetify tbe retention of all 
these anperior appointments. The committee find some dHBonlty 
in reoommendinff a definite percentage of poate for abolition bat 
commend the point to Qoyernment for careful eonaideration. In 
this department, as in many othera, it ia held that a speedy Indianisa* 
tion of the Imperial Service is desirable on grounds of economy, and 
that a large percentage of tbe Imperial posta should be recruit^ bf 
promotion from the Provincial Service. 

The members of the Committee are not in a position to erftlofae 
the other items of expenditure in tbe Forest Department but they 
are convinced that a scrutiny of these items by Government would 
bring to light other practicable forma of retrenchment. 

Medical Department. 

The Committee renommenda the amalgamation of the Madfeal 
Department and tbe Department of Public Health for the following 
reasons. Tbe evidence given before the Committee by the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals showed that such a combination was 
possible. Moreover so far as the work in tbe villages is concerned 
tbe two departments most work together owing to tbe impossibility 
of maintaining a duplioate stafF of ofiieersin the rural areas. All 
doctors have some knowledge of sanitation, and are therefore 
qualified to carry out the Public Health Department. 

It ia fnrther recommended that the Indian Medical Servka 
ahould be replaced by a Civil Medical Service. Civil Snrgsons it 
present are liable to be called away when their services are yequired 
in the Army. It will therefore promote the interests of the public, 
os well as those of economy, if Civil Surgeons ceased to be recruited 
through tbe Military Department and were appointed direct to 
serve in this province. The new Civil Medical Service should he 
provincial and not Imperial. It is believed that this recommenda* 
tion will not involve any lowering in the standard of qualifications of 
Civil Surgeons. 

While it is reeognised that size of hospitals and the impwtanM 
of other work in each of the five divisional headquarters stations in 
the province require that Civil Surgeons should orotinue to to In 
charge in these places, it is the opinion of the Committee that 

28 
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A«ifitraft SatgAOnt eoald raitebly be pliMd io ebairge of all other 
idiBtrfot headgnertere and of the hoepitak sitoated tbereio. In eoeb 
.aaeaa tlie dfatriefc jaik ideo eboold be placed in charge of tbe Ask* 
taat SargeoDi who might, if neeeiMry, be given an allowance for 
thia work similar to bat smaller than tbe allowanca now given to 
{^vil Snigeons. 

Public WoKKa Drpartmbmt. 

The Committee recommends tbe abolition of both posts of 
OUof Sngiaeer 'and redaction io the number of Soperintending 
Bngineera. It is of the oi^nion that with the separation of tbe 
irrigation branch horn the Boads and Buildings branch, it should 
be praetteal^ to dispense altogetbar with the necessity for any Chief 
Bn^neer, and in that ease they recommend that the Soperintending 
Engineer tmly should be retained for the supervision of roads and 
Buildings and one for the supervision of irrigation works. The 
services of the remaining Superintending Engineers should be 
dispensed with as early as possible. It is recognized that these 
recommendations will make it necessary to increase tbe powers of 
Bxecqtive Engineers, and the Committee accordingly suggest that 
tbe monetary limit of the power of sanction of Executive Engineers 
should be raised from Bv> 2,500 to Es 20,000. 

The Special Works Division and the Sanitary Works Division 
were created in connection with tbe building of tbe New Capital at 
Patna. This has now ^en completed and the necessity for these 
Divisions no longer exists. In tbe same way tbe Electric Works 
Division was concerned primarily with the. work of electrical installa- 
tion, and a trained Overseer or an Assistant Engineer should be 
sufficient for carrying out the maintenance work. The Committee 
accordingly recommend that Special Works Division, Sanitary 
Wcffks Division and Bltctric Works Division should be abolished. 

Apart from these Special Divisions the oral evidence taken by 
tile . Committee supports their contention that the number of 
orditaary divisions and sub-divisions is unnecessarily high, and that 
tiiwre is auij^le scope for effecting a considerable reduction in the 
number by a process of amalgamation. Tbe Committee desire that 
Oovernnsent should explore the possibilities io this direction, and 
make no fnictber speeifio recommendation than that Eastern Son 
virion and the Balasore Division fn particular should each be 
ti|Mbmmated with the divisions respectively adjacent to them. 

* In view of the timmiri stifngency of the province tbe Committee 
tv tif Molon that this piovfoce is unable to make any payments 
to the Government .id I ndht on the seere of caplta> expenditure on 
inifftioo works and they feeemmend that the Local Government 
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Jo take etepa for obtaining ramiinon of mob payment* Uam the 
OoTsrnment of India; 

Tfae maintenance and repairs of roads u>d boildings should be 
transferred to such loesl bodies that may be willing to undertake 
thorn. The departmental evidence ' suggests that by this p racedare 
the nnmber of A^istant Engineers and subordinate officers eaa be 
materially reduced. In the opinion of the Committee a oonuderal^ 
saving will be effected by the introduction of the system M idrioc 
lump sum contracts, and they accordingly recommend that effsits 
should be made to introduce this system. 

From the current year’s budget, it appears that a sum of nearly 
Bs. 32 lakhs is to be spent on original buildings, and about Bs. 13 i 
lakhs 00 repairs. These large sums involve a heavy drain 00 the 
current . revenues of the province and it seems very desirabto that 
the burden should be distributed over a number of years. The 
Committee, therefore, recommends that the capital outlay on original 
works should be met from loan. 

The Committee wishes to invite the attention of Government 
to the system by wbieh rent is recovered from officers occupying 
Government building. This question is complicated by the heavy 
increase which has taken place during recent years in the cost of 
building. On residences constructed before the war the maxiirom 
rent was fixed on the basis of the then prevailing rate of interest, 
and the cost, labour and material being at that time comparatively 
cheap, it was possible to erect residences which provided better 
aceommodatioD than those which are being built now a-days. On 
the other hand the present-day boildings are not only deficient in 
accommodation but are assessed to rent on the basis of much higher 
rate of interest. This combination of circumstances, besides being 
inequitable to the officers concerned, also involves Government in loss. 
It is not right that the rent of a house should be determined simply 
1t>y the rate of interest and the cost of labour and material that 
happen to prevail at the time the bouse wm built. The Committee 
accordingly recommends that the total actual cost of constrdeting all 
the residential building in the province should be workedt out and 
the total maximum rent chargeable of this sum should be determined 
at the present rate of interest. All the residential boildings should 
then be re- valued and the total maximum rent as determined above 
should be distributed between them on the basis of their re*calcu* 
lated value. 

In view of the general increases in pay that have recently been 
given, ic is recommended that the concession of rent-free quar cvn 
should no longer be allowed to any officer. 
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The Committee eoneidered the ration d’etre of the Engioeeriug 
Department of Publio Health, and while they are nnable to 
recommend its total abolition, they are of the opinion that the post 
of the second Exeoutire Engineer in that Department should 
certainly be abolished and recommend further that >he necessity of 
maintaining any Executive Engineer should be examined by Govern* 
ment with a view to do away with this post also if Government are 
satisfied that the amount of work does not justify its continuance. 

The collection of water-rates entails on Government heavy 
expenditure, which could, be reduced if collections were carried by 
village agencies. It is recommended that arrangement should be 
made for this to be done, and the staff at present maintained for 
collection of water rates should be reduced. 

The Committee invites the attention of Government to that 
portion of oflicial evidence in which it is stated that the cadre of the 
India Service of Engineers is still above strength and while they are 
not prepared to fix the percentage of reduction that may be found 
practicable, they recommend that the whole cadre oi Executive 
Engineers and Auistant Engineers should be carefully examined, 
revised and reduced. 

The Committee is of (pinion that buildings constructed by the 
Public Works Department are generally very expeusire. They 
recognizo that this is to some extent due to the type of plan adopted, 
with which the Public Works Department is little concerned. This 
matter, it is understood, retts in the hands of the administrative bead 
of departments, and in the opinion of the Committee these officers 
should be impressed with the necessity of adopting plans of a much 
simpler and cheaper type than those used at present. This is 
particularly important in the case oi Educational buildings. 

It has been stated in the official evidence that the cost oi build* 
ing could bo appruoiably reduced by changing the design and by 
using less wood work, and it i« hoped that necessary steps will be 
taken in future to effect economy in this direction. The Committee 
also desira to emphasize the importance of adhering to a fixed scale 
of accommodation for each class of officers determined in accordance 
with their pay. 

it is desirable that the materials of building should always be 
of Indian manufacture so far as these are available, but if it is 
necessary to purchase materials of foreign manufacture, these should 
always ^ procured from the cheapest market, irrespective of the 
country oi their origin. 

The sums spent on original works fluctuate a goo^ deal from 
year to yemr. For this resson the department is not in a position to 
know how big a staff will be required for the work to be carried out 
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4a any particular year, and it ia therefore neoesaary to maiotain a 
ataff which may sometimea be in excess of the actual requirements. 
To obviate this form of waste the Committee recommends that the 
sum which shall be available annually for original works should be 
permanently fixed and for this purpose they suggest the sum of Rs. 
20 lakhs, which shall cover both Reserved and Transferred projects. 

lu the same way the Committee recommends that the amount 
to be spent annually on repairs should not exceed Rs. 10 lakhs, and 
that the staff maintained for this work^ should be fixed with due 
regard to this amount. 

The attention of Government is drawn to the suggestion made 
in the evidence to the effect that economy as well as efficiency 
would be promoted by adoption of a less formal and more business* 
like clear and concise system af correspondence. 

Agbicultubi^ Co-opbbativb and Industbibs Depabtmbnt. 

The Committee considered at some length the question of 
amalgamating the above three departments or two of the three, and 
in this oonneotion they examined the discussion that took place in 
1918 and in 1916, when suggestions were made for the amalgamation 
of the departments of Agrieuiture and the Co operative Societies. 
After oonsiderable disoussion the opinion of the majority of the 
committee is that the department of industries is a young and 
developing department of much promise and'should continue to be a 
separate unit under a wboletime Director. The Agriculture Depart* 
meat on the other hand has not fulfilled the expectations that were 
entertained at its inception, and is now less important practically 
than it was some years aga It is therefore recommended that this 
department should be amalgamated with the Co*operative Depart* 
ment, with the modification, if necessary, that the admnistrative 
work of the Agricultural Farms should be performed by the Under- 
secretary in the Revenue Department of Government. 

The post of Deputy Registrar in the Co operative Department' 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1910. This post has not 
yet been filled op and the Committee are of the opinion that the 
necessity will not arise of appointing any officer to the post It 
should therefore be abolished. 

■ It was recommended by the Agriculture Committee that the 
post of Agricultural Chemist should retained for some time^ with 
a view to undertake the Soil Survey of the province. The estimate 
of the cost of this survey, which has been^ since prei»red, shows 
that it will be a costly and lengthy affair, which is beyond the 
reMuroes of the province. The Committee is therefore of the 
opinion that the survey should not be undertaken, and that tbq 
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post of Agiooltaral Cbenuat, the Tetention of which is oot jiMfelficd 
OD other grouods, sooold hb sboHshed as soon as posuble. 

1q the present state of the Department of indnstries there is 
no neeeuity for a Deputy Director, and this post ehohld he diaeon* 
tinned. The Director however should be an officer capable of 
studying the natural resources of this country, of developing by 
proper organization the existing industries, and of utilizing aU 
available sources for the purpose of supplying the multifarious 
demands of this and other countries. 

A highly paid Mechanical Engineer attached to the Depart* 
ment of Indnstries is a luxury which at present is not justified in 
this province, fiis work should be carried out by Cirde Officers 
with the necessary mechanical knowledge. Until, however, different 
employment can be provided for Mr. Mvchiuton, the present 
incumbent of this post, should be retained m Personal Assistant 
to the Director and should also cany oot the work of Mechanical 
Engineer when necessary. 

Subject to the above recommendation the Committee is 
of the opinion that having regard to the nature of (be work now 
required of the Personal Assistant to (he Director of Industries 
it is unnecessary to employ a highly paid officer to that appointment, 

Bbgistbation Department 

The post of the Inspector Gkineral of Begistration and the 
Excise Commissioner are at present combined under one officer. The 
Committee recommend that arrangement should continue but the 
officer should be appointed from the Provincial Service. 

Veterinary Dept. 

The majority of the Committee consider that the supervision 
of this Department can adequately be carried out by the Director 
and two Assistants and that the posts of two Deputy Directors are 
unnecessary. 

Stationery & Printing 

The Committee recommend that an expert committee be 
appointed to examine (he costs incurred on stationery and printing 
by the various departments in this province with a view to suggest 
points for retrenchment. At the same time the Committee wish 
to observe that a considerable economy could be effected If more 
rare were taken to avoid printing unnecessary papers. In this 
connection it is pdnted out that before a Bill is introduced in the 
Legislative Counoil it is printed several times in rsftnso, idtboogh 
It may have been altMred in one or two seotions only. It would 
be well if Government were to examine oarefully whether the work 
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of printing eould not be earried oat more eoonotnioellj by prirete 
preises, with • possible ezeeption in the ease of oonfidential papers. 

PUBLIOITT* BuRRAU 

The annual cost of this Department as shown in the budget 
is Rs. 33,000 but its actual cost, including printing and postage and 
other charges, probably is not less than three times this sum. The 
Publicity Office is not doing a great amount of work, and the utility 
of such work as it is doing is questionable. For all praetieal 
purposes its place might be taken by a system of issuing offieial 
emtnuniques from the Departments of Government concerned, and 
when the financial position of the province improves it might be 
desirable to publish the proceedings of the Legislative Council In 
the Hindi Gazette. But the expenditure at present incurred by the 
Publicity Bureau is not iustified, and the department should be 
abolished. 


Miscbllansous 

A large number of duty allowances has from time to time 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, Government of India, 
or the Local Government. For various reasons it is desirable to 
re>ezamine these allowances. In the first place financial stringency 
demands that every possible means of retrenchment should he 
explored. Secondly, there has been a general deereare in the pay 
of officers. Again, the total number of officers has increased in recent 
years, and the volume of work to be done by each officer has therefore 
to some extent been reduced. Finally, the Committee consider that 
in very many cases these allowances were in the first instanee nn> 
justifiable or excessive, while in other cases they have become so by 
the lapse of time. It is therefore recommended that all soeh 
allowances be either reduced in amount or altogether discontinued 
wherever possible. 

Travelling allowance bills should be scrutinized closely by the 
cootrolling officers with a view to reduce more unnecessary journeys 
(which at present are freely undertaken) and to obviate other abosea. 

The Committee consider that the necessity for the retention of 
stenographers in those oases where they are at present mtintained 
should be carefully examined, and their number reduoed. Tbo 
allowance at present given to certain clerks for shorthand work 
should also be examined. 

Begarding the curtailment of clerical establishment in the 
various departments of Government including the Secretariat, tbo 
Committee are not in a position to make any detailed recommendaF 
ticn. It it therefore suggested that Government should appoint n 
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rdaII expert: Committe to examine the reqafremente of each Depart* 
meot in the matter of olerieal staff. In thia oonneotion it ia recom- 
mended that the qneetion of redaction in the volume of correepon* 
dence and retume ehould be partioaiarlj examined. 

In oonelnsion the Committee deaire to impreae upon Govern- 
ment the neceaaity of immediate and aubatantial relief to the 
provincial Exchequer. Half hearted meaaurea are uaeleaa. Wherever 
the reeommendationa of the Committee are accepted by Government, 
efllMt ahould be given to them with the leaat poaaible delay. In 
particular, when the cadre of any aervice ia to be reduced, efforta 
ahould be made to bring a^ut the reduction &t the earlieat date 
poeaible. 

H. Le Meanrier ... ... (Parta I and II only.) 

Fakhr-nd-din. 

M. S. Dae. 


Kfawiqa Mohammad Nor. 

Pornendu Narayan Sin ha (Sobieot to a aeparate note) 

Dwarka Nath ••• ... (Subject to a note.) 

P. R. Sen ••• ••• ,, 

M. Ynnoa • •• aaa ^ 

^neah Dutta Singh eee 


Note hy Non-Official Members 

We have carefully eonaidered the reeommendationa of the 
Committee embodied in tbe Part 1 of the Report. We find that 
the report does not embody aome of our viewain clear and unmia- 
takeable terma. Some of our reeommendationa, aa they appear in the 
report, aeem to be not oi a definite and apeeids character. It would 
be difficult to give effect to them uuleaa they are made more definite 
and dear and nnleaa the language ia auob aa to be incapable of any 
other interpretation cave aa deaired by tbe mambera of the Com- 
mittee. It would not be proper to re-draft thia chapter aa it waa 
written by the Hon’ble Sir Havilland LeMeanrier» the Preaident of 
the Committee. We therefore invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the proceedinga of tbe Committee on which that report 
ia baaed. A peruaal of it will clear all ambiguitiea and ahow tbe 
exact natore of our reeommendationa and tbe manner in which we 
would like them to be given effect to. Apart from tbe obsoarities 
refemd to above, the following reeommendationa which were 
adopted by the Committee in tbe courae of their diaonasiona have 
been omitted from Part II of the Report 

(i) PcUct . — The number of Court inapeotora and Coot Sub- 
Inapectors can be reduced, and furivate partica ahould be dlowcd to 
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ntein their oiro pleader exoapt io eaeee where there mej be epeeifle 
reaeone for not giving saoh perninion. 

^ (&) The number of teaehen in the Poliee Training Sohoole and 
Poliee Training College ehonld be miterialiy reduoed. 

(tii) Administraiion of JuA%e*—k very oarefal azamination 
ehonld be made of the payment of what are known ae * epeoial feea*' 
in eenion. oatea, and where the parties desire to be represented 
partioularly on appeai and motion by speoifled legal praotitioner the 
oost of so doing should devolve upon themielves, and if parties are 
allowed to prosecute, the oost should be recovered from themselves. 

(;v) The Village Administration Act should mike possible a 
material reduction in the future strength of the Judicial Service, 
particularly in view of the increasing power granted to the psoohsa. 

(v) Combination of offices in the Civil Court ahonld lead to 
economy, and the system should be given a trial. It might be 
introduced in one of the districts where the question of building 
difficulty does not arise. 

(ri) If the old system of the Calcutta High Court for the pre* 
paration of paper books be adopted in this High Court with such 
modifications as may be necessary, considerable saving will be 
obtained by the Government and the litigants. We therefore 
recommend that the old Calcutta system be adouted by the Patna 
High Conrt. 

(vtt) Having regard to the financial conditions of this province 
the question of the appointment of Additional Judges in future in 
the High Conrt shonid be carefully considered. 

(vttt) The Hon’ble Judges of the High Court should bo request- 
ed to hold their Courts on Saturdays and to curtail appreciably the 
number of holidays and the vacation. 

(uc) The post of Registrar of the High Conrt should be recruited 
from the Bar on a salary of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,600. 

tg) The selection should be so made that the Assistant Regis- 
trar may be eligible for the post of Deputy Registrar, and the 
Deputy Registrar for the post of Registrar. By this arrangement 
economy combined with efficiency will be obtained as also the 
experfenee-of these officers now lost by the constant transfers. 

(st) The pay and strength of the staff and establishment of the 
High Conrt shonid be carefully examined by an expert committee 
and revised according to its recommendation. 

V. B.—Ut. P. K. Sen does not agree with •»*. ns. wtf. and ith 
(stt) Omurdl Admimittraiion. — The post of Seeratary to the 
Oonneil should be held by a person experiei.eed in jurisprodenee 
work either as lawyer or a non-official member, and be should also be 

28(u) 
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la otMWfS o( the office eitabliehnent. -Hie paf is to he deeided 
hf the Coooell itself. The appointmeot of a oiviliso to this post 
ihonld be Regarded as a teaporaiy device. 

(ciu) The threa posts of Assistant SoperiDtendent and the 
Head Assistant in the C^nneil Office are redondaot and a redoetion 
might be made by the abplicion of the office of the Saperintendent. 

(ate) 'The neeessity for Registrars bas probably ceased with 
tiia greater sabdivision of the Secretariat which now prevails and 
their duties might vnitably be oombinod with those of the Under* 
Seeretaries and the Head Assistants. 

(as) In connection with the appointment of Honornry Magis* 
trates, Oovt. should examine the possibility of recruiting senior 
lawyers practising in the Civil Courts and retired Deputy Magistrates. 

TiAKD Revxnub 8s Police. 

1. The whole scheme in eonneetioo with settlement operation 
should be plaoed before the Counoil without limitations, and the 
eicpenditure m a whole should be fixed by the Council who will 
vote the sums from year to year. 

3. We also strongly urge on the Government the desirability 
of abolishing that branch of the Criminal Investigation Department 

which does not deal with professional and organised erimes, li 

is useless to retain this Branch of the service which deals with 
rebellion, sedition and anarqhy in the land. Sedition cases can 
very well be dealt with by the ordinary Poliee. The reporting of 
speeches at public meetings can very well be done by the ordinary 
police, some of the Police Offio«>rs having been specially trained in 
shorthand reporting. The staff of the other branch which deals 
with organised and professional crimes appears to he unduly large 
and a reduction can safely be made without affecting offioieitey. 

Aduiisistration 8s Civil Justice 

S. In our opinion it will he economical to appoint Honorary 
Mnnsiffs. At present the expenses on the Judicial side are getting 
hoaviar every year and ought to be eurtailed. Litigation is also 
iaereasiiw and the number of suits is on the inorease. Most of 
these state are of a trifling nature and do not involve any intri* 
eaeiesof law. Praetiedly they ne almost of Small Causes Court 
ailnie. Money suits involving a simple daim lor payment on one 
aide and denial oi liabiSty On tlm other are generally of a very 
sifliile ntture. So art Btnt suits in whieh the only defenoe is a 
plea of payment. In these suits generally the question is one of 
fanta, aid they can terjr easily be disposed of by any nian of ordinary 
education and 'oomUKNiseiise. They are simpler than the oHndnd 
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ok«M that are tried by the HoocNraxy Magietratee. Wbea qoeetioiM 
aiEBetiDg the liberty of the percon ean be tried by Booomy 
l|agietntee» there ie no reaeon why the question of payment or 
otherwise ooneerning small amonnta of money should not he 
tried by Honorary Mnnsiffs. Under the Village Jdmiautratiim 
ja petty oases will be heard by Villagt Fanehagtts who will 
praoUeally be the Village Mnnsiffe. Their jurisdiotion will be 
up to Bts. 50 in Money Suits and up to Es. 25 in Bent Suits. 
When villagemen are to he trusted up to this amount, there 
is no reason why the ednoated men of the towns should not 
he- entrusted in similar oases to try suits of larger amount. 
Praotieally it will be forming Fanckagets in the Municipality giring 
them jurisdiotion over a large amount by raising the qualifioation 
of the Fandhes. If this oourse is adopted it will reduce the number 
of Munsiffs to a very large extent, at least by about 25 per cent. 
There ie another matter in this oonneotion which deserves oareinl 
attention. If the recommendations of the Committee appointed for 
the separation of the Executive and the Judicial function are adopted, 
one oflieer in the sub-division will be quite sufSoient for both eriminal 
and dvil work in case Honorary Munsiffs are appointed to assist 
him. The Bengal Retrenohment Committee have dso recommended 
the appointment of Honorary Mnnsiffs. 

4. The trial by Sub-Judges of Insolvency, Sucoession, Probate 
and Administration and Contested Will oases would obviate the 
necessity of officiating Additional Judges, 

5. We are of opinion that the number of Secretaries to the 
Govt, is rather more than that actually required for the work of 
the Secretariat.. The work can very well be done by 4 Secretaries. 

If the Legal Bemembrancer is regarded as a Secretary, then five 
Secretaries ought to suffice. A portion of the work of the Legal 
Bemembrancer has :.ow been taken up by the Council Secretary. 
Therefore some other departments may be transferred to him. 

6. We wish to emphasize that the number of Deputy Collectors 
and Sub>Depoty Collectors is unduly large. The cadre should be 
carefully scrutinized and speedy reduction effected in its strength. 

7. We dso recommend Honorary Physicians and Surgeons (0 
he at^hed to Idedioal School and College. This experiment might 
also he tried in some of the hospitals with advantage. 

iMDiaMlZAyiOM OF Sbktiobu 

It is lu tpwiM* to separate the question of the Indianization of 
the servieee from that of Betrenehment. If real retrencbment is to 
be It can only he done by sohslHitially redueing the number 

of highly pidd Shropean officers bflonging to the Imperlel lervlee. 
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If we have to employ Europeans we moct pay them higher salaries 
than whit mast be paid to the Indian. There seenis to be absolutely 
no reason why Indians should not be oonteni to reeeire lower 
salaries for appointments which ars now held by European officers. 
The only way, therefore, to effect a substantial reduction in the cost 
of this tbp*heavy administration is rapid Indianization of the 
serrices and payment of reasonably lower salaries to Indians. There 
is no dearth of qualified Indians in this province and in the country. 
Tbe Indianization of serrices is a question which is engaging the 
attention of both the people and tbe Government. We consider 
that the recruitment of Europeans to ail Indian Services should be 
materially curtailed and immediately abandoned in some depart- 
ments. In tbe case of the Judicial Services Indianization can be 
effected much more rapidly than in other services. If it be decided 
to recruit tbe entire judiciary from the members of the Bar, in 
some oases with honorary albwanees only, a great saving can be 
effected. We consider that recruitment of Indians on tbe present 
terms to tbe 411 India Services should cease and that Indianization 
on sucb terms as may be determined on should be made with special 
reiereiice to the need of the province. 

Since our discussions were over the Report of the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee has been published. It is impossible to 
ignore this valuable Report. Bihar and Bengal were united together 
up to 1911. Separation was effected in 1912 and was completed in 
1916. Tbe system of administration in both the provinces is the 
same ; the rules and regulations are exactly similar. It is therefore 
necessary that tbe Govt, of B. & 0. sLonld carefully consider the 
report of tbe Bengal Committee and adopt such of tbe recommenda- 
tions as are of practical character and not specifically considered by us, 
and as are suited to tbe conditions existing in tbit province. Our 
Qwn recommendations in many respects are of a similar character. 
But there are certain matters which have been carefully examined 
by tbe Bengal Committee with tbe help of official experts in some 
eases. The recommendations are of a valuable character and require 
careful consideration. We therefore strongly recommend that the 
Government may be pleased to examine tbe recommendations of tbe 
&ngal Committee in general and those embodied in chapters 19 to 
24 and 26 to 28 in particular 

Dwarka Nath P. K. Sen M. Yunus 

Puroecdu Rarayau Sinba Ganesb Datt Singh 
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Punjab Retrenchment G>minittee 

report of the Punjab Retrenchment Committee waa 
aubmitted to Government on 23rd January 1923. The Com* 
mittee owea its origin to a rMolution which Mian Mahomed 
Shah Nawaz desired to move in the Punjab Legislative Council 
in July 1921. Government, however, accepting the suggea* 
tion, appointed a committee on 30th July 1921 ’'to adviae on 
retrenchment in public expenditure.” The Committee conaiat* 
ed of the following members : — 

Sir Patric Fagan ; C. M. King Efq. ; E. Joseph Esq ; B. T. 
Gibson Esq. ; D. J. Boyd Esq. ; Monobsr Lai Esq. ; J. Boyd Esq. ; 
Dewsu Bahadur Raja Narindra Nath ; Qanpat ^i Esq. ; Miau 
Mahomed Shah Nawaz Esq. ; Sayed Mahomed Mahamad Hussain 
Shah ; Mouivi Mubarram Ali Cbishti and Sardar Dasundhs Singh. 
The deliberations of the Committee were private. They first met in 
August 1921. They sought suggestions from beads of Departments 
to reduce sanctioned charges by 20 per cent. Members of Legis* 
lative Council also were asked to submit suggestions. Replies were 
received in January 1922. From the reports of the former it was 
found that no very great retrenchment could be eiTeoted. The replies 
from the latter were disappointing. 

Ou 6tb January 1922 the replies received from offieir^^^ and 
others were considered and it was resolved to ask Govern muuc to 
appoint a small Committee consisting of two officers on special 
duty and one non>official member to collect preliminary data. Mr. 
H. B. Casson, Col. Buck and Mr. Ganpat Rai were appointed for 
the purpose. 

The third Meeting of the Committee took place in April 1922 
at which certain important resolutions were passed. A Sub* 
Committee consisting of Mr. King, Mr. Ganpat Rai and Mouivi 
Mobarram Cbishti was appoined to discuss proposals with the heads 
of Departments. 

There were differences of opinion among members of the Com* 
mittee as to the scope of retrenehment. Up to the end of April it 
was understood to effect eoonomies only trithont involving any large 
change in policy. Subsequently the scope was enlarged {oiling 
the terms given to the Incheape CopuMttee* 
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Tbn« of the mcmben of the Committee loft India by April 
1923. I^hey are Sir Patrik Fagan, Chairman ; Mr. E. Joeeph and 
Mr. B. T. OibiOD. Then Mr.. C. M. King became Chairman and 
iwointod Meena. E. B. Abbot, H. D. Craik and Miles Irving to 
the Committee. 

At meeting of the Committee held in Jane 1922 the pro* 
mdore was disoaMed. The budget was diseasaed with heads of 
depMtments. The recommendations made have not been invariably 
noanlmoas nor was it possible to oaleulate all possible defects. These 
have been grouped onder separate budget beads. 

THE MAJORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 
BuDasT Head C— Land Revenue. 

1. The Committee considered at great length and with the 
a^tauce of -4110— Director of Land Beoords a proposal that a reduc- 
tion be mad« in the number both of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
or other Bovenne and Settlement Officers appointed for the revision 
(rf records, and also el patwaris, and that the post of Director of 
Land'Reooida shonid be abolished. 

The expmiditare on patwaris amounts approximately to twenty- 
lonr lakhs and on the Direoter of Land Records* office to eighty 
thousand rupees per annum. 

In addition to bis revenue record work the revenue patwsri 
has to do so mueh work of a miscellaneous character, essential to 
the good of the country, that it is Impossible to abolish him 
altbgether, ot even to reduce the number of patwaris very greatly 
without serious administrative inoonvenience. 

The Conunittee observed that the determining factor in the 
size of patwari eitcles is alm(»t invariably the area which at the 
time of giidwari can be efficiently inspeoted. 

The Committee are of opinion that in the new eolonies, where 
killabandi exists and where tenures are simplified, it is possible for 
patwaris to undertake larger eireies than are at present normally 
allotted to them and that where these conditions prevail, or where 
f(u otbar reasons there is little change in the land reoerdsi 
there the introduotion of eight-yearly, instead of four-yearly 
Janmband deserves investigation. They eonsides that it 
wCnld not bo possible withoot endangering the eoenracy of 
lAe land reeorde eystem, of which the Punjab is so justly 
|»biid, to advoeate any genei^ reduction in the number of ordinuy 
patwari eireies onhdde pelohy areas. They therefore tseomasend that 
the possibiHty of redpeiioh M ube number of patwaris in aome of the 
golooy •ieei iboBld be itfM^ted by Ooveronent. They hold that 
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tbe poit of Diroetor of Lud Beeordi ibonlii not be eboHded, but 
tboj ooneider tbot ebooid the aobove for tbe eepention of jodieiel 
from exeeotive foiietionB eome to motuvity end ehonld Ezeoothre 
Offieera, reliered of judieial work, besbfo to divert etteotioo to revesoe 
ioepeotioD and control of rovenno affairs tban tbo poet^rf Fsrsoaal 
Aeeietant to tbe Director of Land Reeorde eootd be abdiitbed. 

Aktioipatbd Sayikos Re. 33,000. 

3. After eoncnlting Commieeioaort, who were not nnanimoni 
bat showed a dfspoeition to aeoept tbe proposal, the CommittM 
recommended that, ezoept In two or three districts where special 
necessity is proved, the post of Reader to Djpo^ Commissioiiars 
be abolished. 

8. The question of the possibility of amalgamating (a) canal 
revenne patwaris with the existing land revenoe patwaris, andX^) 
tbe Canid Revenue Department with the Land Revenne Depwtment, 
was fully discussed. It was explained that though both eanal and 
revenue patwaris bear tbe same designation yet their duties are 
distinct, and that both staffs are necessary ; it was suggested that 
tbe “fasalana** of tbe canal patwari will be taken by whoever bolds 
the key of the water gates, be be revenue or canal official, and that 
transfer of control from one department to another will make no 
difference in tbe amount levied, and this whether "fasalana” be 
considered an innocent tip or a wrongfully exacted bribe. Tbe old 
arguments for and against amalgamation set out In tbe Colonies 
Report came under examination. The six years’ experiment con* 
demned as a failure by Sir John Maynard and Sir Patrick Fagan was 
reviewed. But nevertheless unofficial opinion remained unanimously 
convinced. that if tbe Canal Department were reoonatrueted and tbe 
Engineering work only retained by that Department, while revenue 
work were handed over to Revenne Officers under tbe control of the 
Collector, there would be an immense saving to tbe resources of tbe 
zemindar. 

Tbo Committee observed that in the experiment of 191 1 to 
1917 the work of the Land Revenue Department was made over to 
the Canal Department. What non-official members now ask is tbe 
exact reverse, iHz, that the canal revenue work be banded over to 
the Land Rei'enue Department. They anticipate that this step will 
lead to batter adminietration and ultimate economy, beeauee they 
believe that it will be possible to xeduoe in number the total .(rf 
revenue plus canal Patwaris, Tahsildars and Naib-Tabrildars plus 
Zilladars. and Fxtra Assistant Commissioners plus Deputy Collectors. 
Having regard to the weiidit of non>offici<il sentiment, tbe Committae 
recommend that, as an experiment to last five years on a unit of 
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WM M taige u miv be preotfosUe bat io toy ease not len tbeo one 
Bejbsbe, the entire MaeHment iteff be pleoed under the control of 
tbe Colleotor end that tbe eanal ataS be reeponaibie only for the 
maintenance of the canal generatiy and in particular for tbe auppiy 
of the atipulafeed head of warer at tbe varioua outleta. The Commi- 
ttee auggelt that the whole of the area in Briciab Territory aerred 
by the Weatern Jumna Canal might be made tbe aubject of tbe 
experiment. 

4. Tbe attention of the Committee waa drawn to tbe fact that 
diatrict oopsriata are paid by tbe piece and that thia ayatem ia not 
popular with the copyiata or remnnerarive to Government. The 
Committee recommend that oopyiets in Diatrict Offices be entertained 
as Government servants on time scale. The Committee believe that 
copyiata will welcome tbe security of tenure thus afforded, and are 
of opinion that there will result a gain to Government. 

BuDOBT Head 6— Excise. 

The Committee observed that the expenditure on Excise baa 
fnoreased from 2 lakha in 1913-14 to 3} lakhs in tbe current year’s 
budget. The Committee examined S. fiisben Singh, Excise 
Snperinterident, in great detail and were satisfied that it would be 
unsafe to propose any reduction in expenditure. On tbe contrary, 
they find reason to apprehend that any such reduction would be 
followed by a more than corresponding decrease in receipts, income 
from Excise having multiplied very much more rapidly than 
expenditure thereon. 

Budget Head 7 — Staups 

(0 A generons commission on tbe sale of stamps waa originally 
necessary in order to popularise their use. This reason no longer 
applies as tbe general public are familiar with the main provisions 
of the Stamp Law. 

The Committee reocmmond that the commission on vale of 
stamps be reduced, esneoially io the case of court-fee stamps, a 
form of taxation which it is practically impossible to evade. 

(tf) The Committee discussed a proposal that no commission 
on sale of ilamps be paid to Treasuries or Agents, provided that 
no other license for such sale be given within a radius of a quarter 
of a mile from a Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury. 

The suggestion appears to tbe Committee likely to result iu 
economy and is recommended to Government. 

Budget Head 8— Forests 

(t) Discussion revealed tdie fact that there exists a very grave 
misapprehension among tbe public m to the working of the Forest 
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•DepartiMBtt a aiMpi^baniion for wbioli the spptreiit 1 ti«r«ua 
fa bodget ezpenditore from 10 Imkbi in 191S to 65| Ukbi In 
19SS-2S would mem reipooeibls. Forest ooooante ei ieraed at 
premnt do not dUtingaiih batwpen eapftal and rerenae itema and 
therefore do not premnt a clear piotnre of the footti while latie- 
footory mratiny is impouible. The Committee rojeotedt as likely 
to be expensive in time and money, a suggestion that all foresti 
should be vsinod and separst 4 amounts kept of each based on 
that valuation. 

They rmommend that, in future, forest oeeounts should bo so 
kept that items of oapital expenditure be deducted from the total 
annual expenditure, that the bslanoe whieh represents true eurrent 
expenditure be rostrioted to a certain proportion of the income, and 
that in this item of annual current expenditure should be included 
interest charges on all capital expenditure up to date. The Chief 
Conservator of Forests stated that for his part he was prepared to 
accept the proposal, and suggested that the ratio of 7 to 10 should 
be maintained os between expenditure and income. The majority 
of the Committee, after bearing the Conservators, were satisfied 
that the Drpsrtm^nt is working affluently and conenrrad in the 
ratio which be suggested. The criticisms in the minority report 
appear to them to be based on a misunderstanding of facts. 

(u) The Committee also considered the "truck** system of 
working in the Forest Department, bnt after hearing the explana* 
tions of the Chief Conservator unanimously decided that there was 
no retrenchment in this direction whieh they could propose. 

BUDQRT HuAD 22— ObNBRAL ADMINISTRATION 

(t) The Committee discnssed the abolition of one of the 
Financial Commissioner, and altern.atively, the abolition of the 
post of Revenue Secretary to Qovernment, Punjab. The duties and 
responsibilities of the ftnancial Commissioner (Development) and 
the history of the post were explained. 

Antioipatbd Saving Fs 31,801. 

The Committee are definitely satisfied that neither of the Finnneiid 
Commissioners should be brought tinder reduction. They realise the 
disadvantage in principle of combining in a single indivjidttal the 
posts of He^ of a Department and Secretary, bnt they feel that 
tbese objections cannot apply with their usual force to the cose of 
the Finanoid Commissioners whose varied experience should make 
it possible for them to retain the initiative required in a Head of a 
Department, while ezemising the critical faculty Amended of * 
Sooretary. They feel therefore that it is feasible that the Financial 

commissioner should be made Secretary to Qovernment and should 

29 ^ 
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liD^rtalca part ol thoaa dntlet .wUoh ih« BavaniM SaoMtoty baa 
Mtbarte p«rldnnad« Tbe axoiae irork of tbe Saeiwtary, Tranafarrad 
Pa^taoMiite, ahoabl tban ba tramfanad to tba Fiaaoeial Commia* 
fionar aa Sberatary to Oovaramaat. This vfll raaalt io tba aaving 
iii tba pay of ona Saerataiy. 

(u) Tba abolition of the poat Commiaaionan waa oooaidarad 
ntfraat langtb. Tba paeaaaity of an intarmadiary bataraan Govarn- 
saaatandtba Diatriet Offiotra, tba vdaa to junior Diatriot Offiaera 
ol tba adTtaa bnd unoffloial Aaaiitanbe of aanior offioiala, tba advant- 
jaga of haaiiv offioiala of ripe axporienaa in immediata touch at once 
with tba people, tba Diatriet Offioera and Government, the naoaeaity 
of arranging for appellate oourta in revenua mattara, and tbe large 
amount of mlaoallaneoua work impoaaible of atatiatioal expreaaion 
which fall to tba lot of Commiaaionara^^Il theae argumenta wera 
eaovaaied. 

Anticipated Saving Rs 1,S2,ooo per annusc 

Eventually on a propoaal to rednce the number of Gommiaaionera 
to two tbe Committee wera evenly divided but by 7 to .4 votea (one 
member remaining neutral) the Committee reaolved to recommend 
that tba number of Commiaaionara be reduced from 5 to 3. 

(fw) The committee diacnaaed a propoaal that tbe pay of 
certain offioiala e. y., Preaidebt, Jjegialative Council, High Court 
Judgea, Aaaiatant Legal Remembrancer and Public Proaeoutora be 
reduced. 

The Committee reaolved that the aalary of the Preaident abonld 
not be recommended for retrenchment. They obaerved tbnt the 
aalary of High Court Judgea waa a central anbjeot and outaidc their 
purview. They rejected the auggeation that the pay of the Govern* 
ment Advocate and of the Aaaiatant Legal Remembrancer ahonld 
•be reduced, but they are of opinion that tbe emoinmenta of tbe 
Public Proaeoutora in the Province aa a whole ahonld be reduced 
to the extent of Ra. 60,000. Tbe Committee auggeat to Govern* 
ment that tbia'can moat auitably be done by introducing a ayatem 
of fixed aalanea, a poaition accepted by tbe Legal Remembrancer. 

Anticipated Saving Rs. 50,000. 

(<«) A augc^ation waa advanced that new Indian Membera of 
fhe Indian (^il Service ahonld ba locally recruited and ahonld 
receive not more tbM two*^irda of the pay of Indian Civil Servanta 
reertaitwl after emnlnallOQ in Rnidand. 

The Committee reemfieepd tlMt if it be a fact that the Indian 
Civil Service no longer attraeta Engliahmen from England, and that 
the aervice ia heooipjng rapidly Indianiaed, and may become ao 
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^iB|>lete1]r iu m «hort time, U eetme aoDeeemuj to oonlhine 0 imto 
of m1u7 for Indianc entering the eerviee that wm inteitded to attrut 
Bogliabmeii irom abroad : and it arould aeem tbMt the api^priata 
aoale ahonld be about two thirda tbe fnreaent aoale. 

Antigipated Saviko g,000 PER AMUrif. 

•(e) Tbe Committee oonsidered tbe port of Goaneil Scoratariee. 
They appreciate tbe reason wbicih led Oovernment to oreato tfaesa 
poets : bot baring regard to all tbe eircumatauees tbey eonsider 
they should be abolisbed fmrtbwitb. 

(pi) It was pointed out that non official SubB^trars sort 
Oovemmant Ba. 1,20,000 per annum. 

Tbe Committee raeommend that in future non-offieial Sub* 
Segistrara should not bo appointed except in a very Jew tabsfl and 
District head- quarters, iu wbieb registration work eannot be done 
by offioial agency. 

(tsi) A proposal was oonsidered to the effect that, with tbe 
exception of His Exeeileney tbe Governor and bis staffs all exodus 
to tbe bills should be permmieotly stopped. Tbe difficulty of 
Secretaries enjoying any leave during tbeir tenure of tdfiee and tbe 
impossibility of carrying on without leave under tbe strun of modern 
conditions in the bot weather was explained.; and the opinion 
expressed that it would become most difficult to recruit Seoretarea 
if this resolution were adopted. After hearing all tbe arguments 
the opinion of the majority of tbe Committee was that the existing 
system should be continued. 

(vtu) The Committee considered tbe question of allowances and 
recommend that every allowance now classpd as special pay and 
uompensatury allowances other than travelling allowance be carefully 
scrutinized by Government with a view to determining whether tbe 
allowance is justified. 

(ix) Tbe question of travelling allowance was discussed with 
each Head of Department. There was a general consensus of 
opinion that existing travelling allowance roles are open to abuse. 

Tbe Committee are of opinion that new roles should be framed' 
on tbe basis that reasonable actual expenditure be repaid together 
with a contribution by Government towards the maintenance of 
means of locomotion required for official po|n^ses, Tbe Committee 
recommend that savings should be effected to an extent of not less 
than l/3rd of tbe expenditure in 1921*22, viz, Rs, 16,00,000. 

(s) Tbe question of holidays and pi tbe difference^ in tbe 
practice of Civil and Criminal Courts in this regard was considered. 

Tbe Committee are of opinion that some saving might be 
effected by restricting the I'wmber ol bqlidays allowed to Civil Courts 
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to th« lio)l<Uv« allowed for oil pttUie offleat; farther, Jibat 

doll Jadieiai. Ofioera eboold have no Taeniioii in September. 

BUSOIT HiAO 3f->POMOK 

The Tdioe Bndget baa risen from 6l lahbi' in 1918-14 to 114 
Ukba in the enrrent year. 

A reaolntion. was reeeieed for disenssion to the effect that Circle 
Inspeetors sbonld be abolished. This step, the Inapeetor-Oenerid of 
Poliee explained, has already been teken, bat be pointed ont that no 
economy wonld resnlt therefrom as it is necsHary to spend the 
money that wonld otbc^ise be saved in inereasing the nninber of 
Dapaty Snperintendents. The Inspector Oeneral laid the facta aa 
tegaads the reerhitment, retirements, and resignations of the Police 
hidore* the Ownmittee and satisied them that no redaction can be 
aontemplatad in the Pediee Bndget, or in the superior posts of the 
dapartmantid cadre. 

Bvooit Hxad 80— SaKKTiFio Departments. 

The Committee disenssed the recent proposal to appoint six 
CHnieal Assistants to the lisboratory of the Lahore Medieai CoUvge. 
The tnspeetar General of Civil Hospitals explained that the reason 
for these proposed new posts was that complaints had been received 
from the Medical Baonliy in England that I be standard of training 
of Medical students in Lahore was in^ufiBoient. Steps therefore 
moat of necessity be taken to raise the standard. There were two 
posaibla alternatives. The one to recruit Assistant Surgeons of the 
ProvineiiU cadre, in which ease the expenditure should not exceed 
Bat -SOO per post including Bs. ICO per mensem Ijabore allowance, 
.the other to attract the men with the best qualifications in India, 
fn which ease it was anticipated that posts nonld have to be offered 
at Bs. 000 initial rising to Rs. 1,000, with possibly an additional 
Lahore sllowance of Bs. 100. The Inspector-General of Civil 
Hespitala admitted that there are already four Demonstrators on the 
lower Htale who wonld probably demand to ceme on the higher 
shdllkld the lattwr proposal be adopted. 

Thotiilommittee, while fully recognising the advantages attach- 
ing to the proposal to have as- Clinical Assistants the very best men 
ersitaMe in India, are of opinion that these advantages do not 
eoonterbelance the diMdvantages of having to offer a very much 
higher- rate of pay than wonld be heceasary if the six appointments 
of Clinic^ Assistants were added to the cadre of Assistant Sorgeons. 
The Committee are informed that men of the grade of Assistant 
Soffepo, and of even a hlibw class, lolly qualified to be Clinical 
Aisia(|ioffl, would be fertbeoming in sufficient nnmbers to permit of 
A cprofvl irieotira beini iBatto i^r theee lig appoinineoti eveo U 
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the pay remsiued at iti proeent figuraa, «tf.. the grade pay of 
Ateietaot Snrgeoii plus Be. ISO per menaein Lahore aUowaoee. 

Anticipated Saving— R e. 00,000. 

In view of the financial etringenoy the Committee therefore 
oooaider that it is not neoeaaary to fix the pay of Clinical Aaaiatante 
at a higher rate than that of Aaaiatant Surgeon plus the usual Lahore 
allowatiee of Ba. ISO per mensem, and that the proposal of appoiqt> 
ment on higher salary should at onee be dropped. 

Budget Head 30— Education. 

The Committee devoted two days to a consideration of the 
Education budget and, in addition, the Director of Poblio Instmo* 
tion kindly aflhrded Mr. Ganpat Bai, on behalf Df the Committee, 
an opportunity of examining in minute detail further items of 
expenditure. Expenditure on education has iuonaaed from 
Be. 44.20,000 in 191814 to Be, 00,18,000 in 1917-18, and 
Be. 1,05,47,000 in the eurrent budget. This inorease In expeodi* 
ture has been aeeompanied by an enormous increase in the number 
of pupils ; 515,000 boys are now receiving education out of an 
estimated maximum number of 1,600,000 boys of a sobool*goitig 
age. The numbers in 1918*14 were 868,419 and in 1917*18. 
408,925, The increase in pupils throughout the Province in ike 
past year has been 70,000. The average additional cost per pupil 
is Bs. 10 for buildings, furniture eta, and Bs. 10 for ieaebing, i e.. 
Be. 20 . Suggestions made to the Director of Public Instmetfon as 
to a more economical utilisation of existing buildings, the reduction 
of unnecessary supervision and pouible improvements in eurrieulnm 
and equipment, elicited the information that all these matters ate 
having bis close attention and that the economies which the Com* 
mittee otherwise had been prepared to suggest are already being 
initiated. The Committee agreed with the Director of Public 
Instruction that there is in existence considerable communal rivalry 
and that this rivalry results in expenditure that would otherwise 
be unnecessary. They consider that the matter is one which demands 
the careful consideration of the Education Committee. The Com* 
mittee also noted the Director of Public Instruction's opinion that 
the existing system of University education tends to extravagance, 
especially as regards the Intermediate course, but they are not in a 
position to pursue this point. 

After hearing the views of (be Director the Committee offer 
the following recommendations as likely to r^^ult in economy 

(a) No grant in-aid should be sanctioned for new Colleges in 
Lahore. 
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(fi) GoTArbment should not be celled upon to defre; the coit 
of prizes in eehoole. 

(c) The ellotment of Rs. 11,000 distributed by touring officers 
of high funk should be retreuobed. 

Anticipated Saving Rs. 11,161. 

(d) The " Institute of Commerce " senres no useful purpose end 
should be eboliebed es eoon es possible. 

(e) Grents to ludustriel Primery Schools stionld be ebolished 
with effect from Apil 1923. 

Anticipated Saving— Bb. 3,900. 

(/) The post of Asmstent Inspeetmr oi laidttstriel Fisum^ Schools 
should come under reduotioo. 

(g) The position of Lower Middle Sehods should be eonsidered 
end e simplified eutrioulnm devised whieh would render pomble in 
oertein eeses the substitution xd Junior Yemeeuler for Senior 
Vernsouler Teeehers. 

Anticipated Saving— Rs. 2,31,000. 

The Committee ere setisfied tbet the Dapertment of Edueetion 
hue elreedy initieted ferresehing schemes ei economy. They believe 
tbet ell possible steps to secure the economic wmking of the Depart- 
ment have already been taken or are under consideration. They 
realise that with the prospective increase of 70,000 per annum in 
the number of pupils, no redaction in annual expenditure can be 
expected : but they hope that the economies to which they have 
referred will result in a considerable diminution in the annual 
expenditure upon each pupil. 

Budget Heads 32— Medical; and 33— Public Health. 

In 1913>14 the Health and Medical Services Budget was 44l 
lakhs ; in the current year it is 144 lakhs. 

As regards the budget under the control of the Inspector- 
Genera] (d Civil Hospitals a very searching examination of the 
detailed expenditure was made on behalf of the Committee by 
Mr. Ganpat Bai in consultation with Colonel MaoWatt. Colonel 
MaoWatt pointed,out that, thanks to the good health of the Province, 
there would be a saving of Rs. 75,000 this year on the budget 
aBotment for "Reserve Assistant Surgeona” He also explained 
that provision was made annually for the purchase of quinine when 
the market wee favooraUe. The price varied frmu Rs. 30 to 
B. 100 per lb., and if it was purchased only at the time when 
eiddeiBiee were refing, Um monopolists who controlled the commodity 
90«ld fwee prioea np. Of the sum set apart lor purehaso of quinioa 
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this year some Rs. 45,000 woold oot by spent There will thus be 
:e seTing, though not properly speaking a retrenchment, in the 
Medfeal Budget of Rs. 1,20.000. 

As regards the staff under the' control of the Director of Public 
Health, such further economy as may be effected by amalgamating 
staffs hitherto employed for 8peoiaI{z3d epidemies is already being 
carried out. 

The Committee recommend Colonal Forster’s proposals— 

( 1 ) To reorganise the plague staff 

(2) To make use of the occasional absence on leave of an 
officer to effect a temporary reduction at times when tbs state and 
prospects of the public health make such a course justifiable. 

Totac, Anticipated Savino— Rs. 60 , 000 . 

The Committee also note with satisfaction that the Divisional 
Inspectors of Vaccination have been abolished and that thereby a 
saving of Rs. 6,500 will result. 

Budget Head 34 — Aorioultcrb. 

(i) The Committee discussed the somewhat vexed question 
of Government farms. Non-official opinion is clearly against them. 
The Committee recommend that Government cease to be res- 
ponsible for any expenditure on Demonstration Agricultural Farms. 

(ii) After learning from the Director of Agriculture that the 
maximum annual expenditure has already been reached in the ease of 
the Bara Reclamation farm in Montgomery, and that the money spent 
hitherto would be altogether wasted if the scheme were abandoned 
now, the Committee recommend that the farm be continued. 

(iii) The Committee discussed a proposal that the Departments 
of Agriculture and Industries should be re-amalgamated but sgreed 
that the suggestion was not feasible. Should the Director of 
Agriculture cease to be responsible for the Veterinary Department 
they consider that the Directorship might be given to a less highly- 
paid official than a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Budget Head 35— Industries 

(*) The Committee, after hearing the Warden of Fisheries, 
agreed that the Department should not be abolished, hut considered 
that the gross expenditure should be limited toRs. 45,000 per annum. 

(ii) They recommend that the license fee of fisheAuon be 
raised from Rs. 3 to As. 6. 

Anticipated Saving— Rs. 20,000. 

(Hi) The Committee are unable to believe that the ItAuttrUU 
BttUrlMi serves any purpose oommensnvAte with tbt cost, and 
recommend that it ba discontinued forthwith. 
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BuDon Hbad 41 — XSiviL Wo&ks. 

The ezpanditore on Civil Works in 191S-14 -vm 1 wore end 
8 Ukhs end in t.be onirenfc bndfr«>fc provision is made for en expendi* 
tare of 1 erni^ end 27 leVhs. Of this 46^ lekhs ers rsqaired for 
wpsirs, 47| lekhs for Civil Baildings end Commanicetinns, 17 
lekbs for Establishment (es against 8i lakhs in 1813-14), the 
balanne being spent on works in eberge of Civil Offieers. 

The Committee observed that, tinder the ezistjng system, 
Pablie Works are ennstraeted by^ the Baildings and. Roads Branch 
by the Irrigation Branch, and also by the Engineering staff of 
District Boards. These latter are in fact financed by Government 
so that in reality Government is employing 4hree channels for 
carrying <rat one single class of work. In the coarse of a long dis- 
cnssion, in which the Chief Engineers assisted, there appeared a 
general ananimity that there does exist at present a considerable 
overlapping and that the point for decision is whether the District 
Engineering staff shonid absorb the Public Works Department, 
oreiee verm. The Chief Engineer, Roads and Bnildihgs, stated 
that if the Public Works Dapartment were entrusted with the work 
which is at present under the complete control of the District Board 
Ehlineering staff, he anticipated that there would be a saving of 

73,000 per annum. He also emphasised the point that service 
Utider district Bogrds being “foreign service,” engineers of the 
Imjwriel Se^ice could not be deputed to serve ander District 
Bl^ds'withoat their express consent. The Sly Committee’s report 
Ind its vaHous recommendations and Sir Ganga Ram’s minnte of 
disseht and the proceedings of the Punjab Committee which con* 
sidered both were fully discussed. 

■ ■(0 The Cbrnmifitee recommend that immediate action be taken 
on the Sly Committee’s report and the proposal of Sir Gangs Ram 
he aooepted for this Province as leading to an immediate retrench* 
jmsnti but that in order to facilitate the possibility of having re* 
Boaroe^ to the expedient devised by the majority of the Sly 
Gomngttee, in futnre engineers should be engaged on condition that 
their services would bs subject to transfer to Distriot Boards if 
Mcefsary. The Committee fully realise the importance of the 
edhoation of local bodies towards self-Gk>vt. and of giving them 
eOotrol of PrUie Works within their area. But the majority are 
content to differeniHate the technical exeeation of work trom ad* 
ministrative control : and while they would leave the latter with 
the Board, the former must, they co'ieider, in the interests of 
economy, be entrusted to the most qualified staff. The Committee 
feel that it would be unsafe to entrust the main eommunioations of 
the Province in partieulw to the District Boards and their staffs- 
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(<j) TIm Chnnmittea oonennad in tiha propotal af Mr. Mootfomarjr 
that in lariooipla annnal rapaira of dapartmantal baildingi othar 
than raaidantial ihonld ba affaotad by tha dapartmants oonoaroad 
They hava oonenlted tha varioae Haadc of Dapartnaoti who ara 
ganarally aaraad that a aaving of 20 per eaot. on oorrent aetimatae 
ooold ba affaotad and that tha proposal would ba waloomed by tha 
offioara in charge ».g., School Maatare, Tahaildara, ate., who would 
ba allowed to arrange for tha patty repairs of such buildings. At 
present there is oonsidarabla waste of time and money in the pra* 
paration of estimates and in the maintenance of minor officials am* 
ployed for the anperrision and ezaention of petty repairs in outlying 
areas. 

(m) The Committee find that the Chief Engineer has already 
anticipated a suggestion that was put forward for consideration, via, 
that expenditure on the maintenance of road be reduced. Orders 
have been passed that— > 

(1) In future miles which under the table of repairs ara due 
for repair but could still last one year longer are not to be renewed ; 

( 2 ) Public Works Department Road Bungalows where no longer 
necessary are to be disposed of ; 

(3) Unnecessary width of lands adjoining roads is to be sold. 

Anticipated Saving— Rs. 7,00,000. 

The Chief Engineer was unable to state exactly the saving 
which would result from the issue of the above orders. The 
Committee recommend that the budget grant for repairs of roads, 
metalled and unmetalled, ba reduced by 20 per cent. 

Anticipated Saving— Ra. 3,00,000 

The Committee vlso recommend that instructions be issued to 
the Communications Board that the mileage of metalled roads in 
the Province should not be increased except in so far as is necessary 
to complete the metalling of roads which hove already been put 
in band or the metalling of whieh is necessary for special reasons, 
as, for instance, colonisation. The annnal grant to the Communica- 
tions Board can thus be reduced by .3 lakhs. 

(iv) The Committee discussed the question of abolishing tbs 
post of Consulting Architect to Government. They ryo mm end 
that this post be absorbed \p the general cadre of the Works 

Department, being graded as that of Superintending ^gumr. 
The Committee understand that the Assistant Consulting Awhitwt 
is on a five years* contract only, and they are of opinion that m 
question of the nnewal of bis contract at the time of its e^iy 
sboidd be eaiefnlly considered. The Committee also recommend 

29(a) 
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Ast Ims b* ehMted; from nniiioipalitiei rad distriet boards for 
the sei^iees of the Arehiteet. 

Budobt HkAD 46 — Stationkrt and Printing 
Antioipatbd Saying— R g. 1,54.000 

(1) The Committee consider that the groes budget estimate of 
Stationery should he reduced by 20 per oent. the distribution of 
the reduction orer districts to be worked out by Qorernment. 

Anticipated Sating— Rs. 18,000 

(2) They are of opinion that the Urdu Oszette should be 
abolished. 

(S) They are agreed that the maintenance of a Government 
Press is essential, but they recommend that a small Secretariat 
Committee be appointed to consider whether any further economy 
can be effected in the working of the Press. 

Budget Head 00— Irrigation 

(») The Committee were oonvinced by the statement of the Chief 
Engineer that the necessity of finding staff for the Sutlej Valley 
and other projeots which are now occupying them is such that the 
mazirouro redootion possible in the cadre has already been made. 
As regards the subordinate staff, pari pastu with the appearance of 
the voluntrio system, which the Irrigation Branch are prepared to 
introduce on demand, the Canal Patwaris will disappear. Further, 
if effect is given to the recommendations of this Committee on the 
revenue staff of the Canal Department will be amalgamated with the 
District staff to the extent to which the experiment is approved, 
and ultimately very considerable saving should result. 

(it) As regards the expenses of maintenance, having regard to 
the reductions already made by Council, the Committee find 
themselves unable to suggest any further retrenchment. Less 
money spent this year would involve heavier spendings hereafter. 


PART III 

The net ntnnebments proposed, the finaneial effeet of which 
the Cmnmlttee are able very roughly to^tJmate, amount approzb 
matc^ to toirty seven Mid a quarter lakhs. The saving which will 
evenlnalbr result^ if ^ pnvosals in Appendix IV. also are adopted, 
may be expiMted to bHng this sum op to at least ooe>half erors. 
These retrsnebments have been arrived at by the detailed scrutiny 
of the budget ^ptir bg chapter, and U ^ resnlt is not euiSoient 
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in itsnlf to meot tbo diffiooltiM of proviooinl finuiooi • roviow of 
tbe budget u a whole will serve to show tbe reason. 

Of a. gross budget expenditure of Rs. 13,38,66. 4S0 no less a sum 
than Bs. 1.05,47,000 is allocated to Education : Rs. 1,28.96.600 to 
Publio Works (including Rs. 1,18,31.000 to Irrigation): 1.14,86,983 
to Police : Rs. 1,76,00,000 eontnbotion to tbe Oentrsl Govern* 
ment : Rs. 46,00,000 Tour ebaiges, leaving a comparatively small 
residue for general administration. If any really large cuts are 
to be made, they must be made from these, tbe beads of heaviest 
expenditure. But in none of these directions do tbe Committee 
feel justified in making recommendations more drastic than those 
incorporated in this report. Increased lawlessness, which is an 
inevitable aftermath of tbe war, has necessitated tbe strengthening of 
the Police, and tbe odium which, non co-operators have endeavoured 
to cast upon this' body of Government servants must result in 
making tbe service still more expensive. As amenities decrease, 
monetary oompeosation moat increase. 

Even though their present high standard of efBoiency may 
ha reduced, nevertheless, communications must be maintained, 
or the economic life of the Province would be throttled : tbe 
ooostruotioD. of new buildings is already severely restricted, hot 
the Province must have its Council Chamber and its Courts. Tbe 
increased demand for Education is one of tbe most striking features 
of progressive India, and no responsible Council would venture 
to curtail tbe general programme, or do more than insist on getting, 
as this Committee is satisfied the Province is getting, the best 
value for its money. 

3. The appointment of Provincial Retrenchment Committees 
has followed the Gcddes Committee. But whereas the effect of 
the war in England vtas enormously to expand the administrative 
machine, in India the exact contrary was tbe case. In order to 
economise man power, posts were laid in abeyance or reduced ; in 
order to provide tbe sinews of war to the Army, Civil Departments 
were starved. If there was lavishness in England, economy in India 
was the order of tbei day : and all expenditure was serutinisrd and 
pruned till, at the time when the present Committee were appointed, 
there was in ^ia Province little remaining to he cut 

3. Moreover, ft moat be recognised that a democr .\iie form of 
Government is not and can never be a cheap form of Government. 
We may go even further and soy, in the words of a British historian 
of the . nineteenth century, that *'a progressive eommonity as yet 
groady ill*siqnpfied with those services which must in tbe modern 
irorM reodered Iqr theXegtrai imtl •utborltieelHHild 
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obtain leu benefit from redaoing tbe pnblie burdens than from 
adjusting them fairly and spending them to the general advantage.” 

(Signed) C. M. SING MGHD. SHAH NAWAZ 

£. B. ABBOTT t MANOHAB LAL 
H. D. CBAIE t DASAUNOHA SINGH 

D. J. BOYD t NABENDBA NATH 

MILES IBYING § GANPAT BAI 

♦* MUHARBAM ALl CHISHTI 
§S. MUHD. HUSSAIN 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

The Beirenobment Committee appointed by His Excellency 
tbe Gtoveroor, though it took longer time than similar committees 
appointed by other provinces, has not proceeded upon tbe lines 
adopted by these latter provinces. It did not record any evidence, 
and it did not avail itself of tbe expert opinion to curtail the ever- 
increasing expenditure which is sucking tbe life-blood of the 

** 1 cannot agree that the Urdu Qaaette ahonld be abniisbed. It appeare to 
me both uecestary and proper that the Vetuaunlar Gazette be retained for 
pablioation in vernacalar of Bills, Acta, Begulations, Government Notifications 
and official notices. 

(Signed.) MUHABBAM ALl CHISHTI. 

t Subject to a separate note. 

j Bnbject to a separate note. 

I Subject to tbe liinority li-. por ' ( s follows). 

Tbe idea df tbe retrenchment lu official mind might have arisen from the 
Qeildes Committee, bat pnblie in this ooautry has cried hoarse for a quarter 
of a century over tbe right royal scale of pay that hu been maintained for over a 
quarter of a century quite nmnited to the economic conditions of this province ; 
and it reached, from whatever causes, the breaking point of landing tbe pro- 
vince m a recurring deficit of 128 lakhs according to the statement of the Hon*ble 
the rinanee Member. 

When bankruptcy is not facing the administiation, but baa actually 
aooroeo, it will be merely insane to talk that the administration is run on cheap 
lines and Shat economy hu been the rule. 

(Signed.) SaITaD HUHAUHaD HDSSaIN. 

(Signed.) GaNTaT BaI. 

Demooratic Government, no doubt, hu its own demands on the public 
parse, but saeb demands have not yet been met to any appreciable extent. No 
doubt intradnetion of a form. of Democratic Government Institution facu the 
administration with possible and probable larger demands on the finanou of tbe 
Proviaeb wbicb to a wiw administration should afibtd the opportunity of 
mibaaliag tbs pud to that the fatnss may not bring about a calamity, 

(SigBod. SAITAD MUHAMMAD BUBSAIM. 
(Si|«sd.j GAMfAT BAl, 
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proTiuce. It coopted the Heads of DepsrtmeiiU to aiaiet in tbe 
work of redaotioQ. (Jufortunatelyt most of them did not see 
their way to recommend much retrenchment in their departmental 
and consequently the retreuehmene suggested by the minority report 
is only a drop in the ocean. 

Efficiency is the pet argument of cfficiaie. We admit that in 
cutting the expenditure some sort of inconvenience, even inefficiency, 
will be experienced in the beginning, but how can we poll on with 
such a costly machinery, when the province cannot afford to pay 
a pice more, when all its resources are already tapped, when its poor 
peasantry and other poor tax-payers are groaning under heavy 
taxation and any attempt to burden them with fresh taxation will 
mean their total destruction and thereby loss to the Government. 

Keeping in view these things and agreeing with the Majority 
Report to the extent of their reductions we have ventured to pro- 
pose our recommendations which, if accepted by the Government, 
will attain tbe object aimed at by that great friend of the Pro- 
vince, Sir John Maynard, the Hon. Finance Member, t«., reduction 
of a orore of rupees in tbe public expenditure of the province. 

We sub-join a statement which will show what in our judgment 
can be done in tbe way of economy without disturbing tbe effioioncy 
of tbe administration and the vested rights of tbe employees. After 
preparing tbe statement we were ourselves astonished at our modera- 
tion. All Civil Services in our opinion receive excessive salaries 
due no doubt to tbe employment of a large number of Europeans 
aud to tbe 6xiug of the salaries of Indian officers on tbe same scale 
to avoid falsa notions of raoiai inequality. We have not inten- 
tionally in our statement touched this sore point. Tbe time should 
not be long before several services are ludianised in which case 
tbe scale of salaries would be rearranged in accordance with Indian 
values to the great relief of tbe tax-payer. In our statement we 
have recommended the decrease in the salaries of officers who in 
our opiniou are drawing excessive emoluments which do not fairly 
compare with the poor finances of the province or with similar 
appointments held in other rich countries. We realise that it is 
not in the power of tbe Punjab Government to accept all our 
proposals, and some of them may require the approval and sancdou 
of the Government of India, tbe Secretary of State, and perhaps of 
Parliament. But we entertain fervent hopes that if we can persuade 
the Punjab Government to forward our proposals with its stront 
recommendation to higher authorities, our proposals an sure to 
receive serious consideration and ultimately be sanctioned. Btt.f| 
(bote of our proposals which are in the power of the Punjab Govb 
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to MweCSoiit we prey,, may be Riven effect to immediately 
to five relief to the poor popolatiob of the provinoe from farther 
toacatioB. 

Oar proyoiaU iboald oot be viewed aa emanating from those 
who wish to ohritmot the work of administration, rather they are 
the ooteomm of th* ^eee study of the budget and follow those 
eesaiHial sod elmaenCary principles of eoonomy, namely, (1) that 
the taw-mFO^ oot be asked to find more money than is really 
needed, and (9) that there shall he no waste in the expenditure, 
though this latter (^jeet is uiOBt important but most difficult of 
attainmeut. 

Note by Oearaa BabsKbir Ri^a Mereadra Natb, 

Bvigd-lmi laiA ffMMWM; — (1) The enlargement ol '*Patwari 
Cireles** need not be eonfiaed to the new Colonies where Kilahsndi 
exists. It is true that the size of the ^‘Patwari Cnrele" is in 
almost all oafts determined hy the extent of the area whion it is 
poisible for a Patwari to inspect efficiently at the ttzse of Oirdaweri : 
hot Oirdewari work need not be allowed to be tbe sole determining 
iaotor. I would suggeet tbe allotment of eertain sums yearly for 
eaeh district to be spent on employing temporary Fatwaris for the 
work of Girdawari. Tbe register of Patwari eandidates to every 
dietriot oontaine a large number of qoslified candidates, Girdawari 
is tbe simplest sod the easiest of a Patwari’a duties. In order to 
keep tbe permanent Patwari in tooeh- with the oondition of crops 
in bis eirole he may be required to do alternately with hie assistant 
tbe Girdawari of half oi hia eirole. In this way tbe number of 
Patwaris required in a diatriot will depend not on tbe quantity of 
work in one month but on work in tbe whole yoar. This obsnge 
coupled with the introdaotion of 8 yearly Jamabandis will bring 
about a large reduotion in the number of Pstwaris and field Eanangoe 
not only in Colony areas but in tbe greater part of the Panjab. 

(2) Amalgamation of Canal remiue ttaff with the Di^rkt ravtnue 
sfo/.— Changes by way of experiment only are very disagreeable lo 
offieials aoeustomed to work Tu a certain groove. There is, there* 
fore, considerable force in tbe oontentiou of the dineuttent minority 
that we should uot wait for the exporimeutal stage and should 
order the change at ouce. On the other hand, 1 fully appreciate 
the apprcheusioo of the majority of tbe members that praotieal 
ekperiehee may diseloee difficulties which we im unable to foresee, 
Whilst therefore oonflniiv the experiment to one system of Canal 
only I would make Coaunisaioner of the divialou responaible for 
•nIdi tbet the MEptrteoftt is given the iolleit ohacoe oi ineecii. 
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Svdgtt-htad 8— iWctb.— The neoan«a4stiont 
Miltient miDoritjr m too Togm Mid>do8i>ito. Tho obu|o Ihot 
the depertmoDt i» the sum! ereetefol ooe ia not rabiteotieM. The 
expIeneUon given hy tbe Couerrator of ForMti that the ezpradi- 
tore ahowD in the hodget doea not diaeriminate hetween eepital 
and nvenne iUma muat bo neeepted for the preaent, and the 
department ahoold he given the'ehanoe of proving that ezpendU 
tore and income are maintained at the ratio of 7 : 10. hat it 
aeema to me to be necemary to take abiat(»ioal aorvey of tbe 
manner in wbioh tbe foreat ataff, anperior and aobwdinate, baa 
been inoreaaed within the la<t 30 yeara. The firat experiment 
ill oolonieation on a large aoaie in tbe Punjab datea from 1892. 
Colonisation impliea disafforestation. Thera are a few qomtiona 
which I would like to be answered before we arrive at the ooooloaion 
that no redoetion in staff is neeeaaary. These questions are tbe 
following 

(1) What was tbe area under foreate with which tbe depart* 
ment dealt in 1892 and what is the area now 1 

(2) What increase in staff baa taken plaee since 1892 1 

(8) la it posaible to aubordinate, to eoonomy the oonaiderations 
which have from time to time led to tbe inereaae of staff sinoe. 1892t 

Though I was not present at the thne when the auljeot of 
forests was disenased by the Retrenohment Committee, it would- not 
have been poaaible to undertake the historio survey which involved ap 
examination of past records within tbe short space of time allotted 
to tbe sittings of tbe Committee. The line of enquiry which I 
suggest falls u>'der part I, paragraph (4) of the report. 

Bvdga head M—OeMral AdministroHion- (1) 1 abould like to 
have an enquiry to ascertain what the syetem in Madraa is where 
no Commissionera are kept, whether that system is more eeoiiomie 
than the Punjab one. If it is more eoonomio, I would propose the 
abolition of all Commissioners. 

2. 1 am against the introduction of fixed salaries of Public 

Prosecutors. They will do less work than they do now. They will 
ask for the employment of temporary assistants on fees or allow c 
large number of eases to go without legal assistanee. The ebange 
would not eventually result in eoonomy. 

1 would reduee to 8 months the period of exodus to thaSAls. 

Bviget head—Pdiet. — The politieal unrest in tho fonjab has 
been somewhat acute from 1916, but within 25 yeantMTeoeding 
19t6 considerable increase in the staff of tbe Police was made. 
Tbaro was a time in the Punjab when Deputy Snperiotendenti 
were unkown and the number of Inspectors was much smaller tlmn 
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ife ii now or tboD it woi in 1916. If 1 rrmombor orfelit, 20 
jrton igo tbora woro onlj two Depntf Inipeeton Gonenil. 
Tboreore now tbrae, doing general work beeidee tbe G. I. D. braneb. 
Inie qoeetion ii, apart from the present politioal eonditiona, whether 
tbe inoreaid in tbe Police staff which was made np to 1916 can be 
reduced, whether tbe standard of efficiency insisted upon before 1916 
can be saeri6eed to economy. A historical survey of the manner in 
which tbe staff was increased is needed in the Police Department 
also* Before political unrest began in the Punjab, was the increase 
in staff conducive to better detection of crime and more effective 
supervision of subordinates! Most of tbe districts have Deputy 
Superintendents of Police now. There was no Deputy Superintend- 
ents in the following districts at the time when I served in them 
0) Gurdaspur, (2) Montgomery, Jhelnm, (4) Rawalpindi, (6) 
Ferozepore, (9) Muzaffargarb, (7) Gnjranwala, (8) Oojrat, (9) 
Jujlundor. ^Tbere are now Deputy Snperintendentf in most of 
them, if not in all. As in the ease of tbe individual sd in the ease of 
the state, wealth stimulates a desire to increase the number of 
servants on the score of efficiency. But when penury follows upon 
opulence tbe reverse process ought to take place. I, fberefore, 
propoM that each step in the increase of staff before politioal unrest 
began should be carefully scrutinised, and the staff that is not abso* 
lutoly essential should be dispensed with. It is I think possible to 
reduce the number of Deputy Inspectors-General by one and to 
dispense with either the Inspectors or the* Deputy Superintendents of 
Police in most eases. 

Budget h$ad--Cml Works — I agree with tbe dissentient 
minority so far that civil reserve for minor and •major works should 
be kept at as low a figure as possible and the erection of a clock 
tower to King Edward Medical College, Lahore, should be 
indefinitely postponed. I do not agree with the Committee that 
the budget grant for. roads, metalled and unmetalled, should be 
redueed by 20 per cent or that the mileage of metalled roads should 
be decreased. I do not advocate tbe reduction by 3 lakhs of the 
annual glint to Communications to develop the country and to 
lighten the burden of existing taxation. It has its economic and 
edueative value. Expenditure on improvement of communications is 
u oeeessary as on schools. 

The 80th November 1922. (M) NARENDRA NATH. 
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Note by Mr Manohar Lai 
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1. The Committee wu revived after a long period of torpor in 
Jane laet when it began its sessions under the chairmanship of Mr. 
O. M. King. Bat even then it 'approached its task on an extremely 
fnoomplete view of our financial position. The position as explained 
to the Committee so recently as June 1922 was that a gap some* 
where between sixty and seventy lakhs existed between onr 
provincial income and expenditure, and it was this which tbs 
Committee started out to face. The position in this regard eonti« 
nned unaltered right through the Committee's deliberations at 
Simla up to the end of September, and it was only when the 
Committee's work was to all Intents and purposes finished at Simla, 
and we came to the drafting stage at Lahore that during the Council 
Session of November last it transpired that the real normal deficit 
is over one hundred and twenty lakhs, and even this does not 
represent the poseible effects of inevitable normal increases to expendi* 
tnre, such s. g. as inter alia would be necessitated by the annual 
growth in the number of scholars at schools, and by our commit* 
mentsin the matter of accepted annual grade enhancements of salaries. 

The result of this incomplete view of our financial deteriora* 
tion on the deliberations of the Committee requires no elaboration. 
The pmposals of retrenchment under these conditions would npt 
be pressed with the same unrelenting vigour as thry would be if 
the gap had been realised of being a crore and a quarter. Quite a 
considerable number of the members, of course exclusively oflSeial 
members, faced the task as if no real occasion existed for retrench- 
ment. To them it probably appeared that we were suffering from 
a merely temporarv malaise and the restoration to normal figures 
of onr revenue which had in some directions suffered from the non- 
eo-operation propaganda, «. g., in the matter of excise, will bring 
about equilibrium and as for the rest we might safely rely on normal 


expansions of revenue. . . .. , -,t j * 

A gap of 60 or 70 lakhs could easily be filled up, even apart 

from the restoration of excise revenue to pre- non- co-operation 
activity, by some economy and a little additwnal taution such m 
the Council in its last session adopted (though it is at any rate 
problematical whether the Council would have done so if the real 

gap were only abont sixty lakhs.) 1 « 

In one word, in my opinion, our Coinmittoes work suffen liw 

thi. mrioua initial defect, and the vtiue of our 

are in cnnsequenoe lacking in value as indices of maximum !><»««• 

and desirable economies v { 

hero parenthetically obserse that dor normal deficit is more than 


30 
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tirioe and a hall as heavy aa that of toy Provinee in India— aitU 
fignrat in tha SaeretsTy of Stata'i rmnt daapatob, dated 9th 
NovambarfOn Provinotal deficit! — while the Provinoa !■ far from 
the rioheat in India and we have to depend more largely than 
other major provinoea on agrionltore alone for onr livelihood and 
proaperity. With the problem of retrenobment faced by nt on aneh 
an inoompiete and mialeading view of faote, I would not be aorprived 
that oar rural membara' who predominate in the Cooncil, and who 
repreaent an iudiutry that famiabea directly or indirectly about 
three*foortha of reveoae» refuse to aooept theae reeommendatione as 
of oonelasive value, when they are approaehed with a demand to 
endorse a further burden on agrionltural expenses by way of an 
oeou pier’s rent. 

To the report itself I have to say this : — 

(l) The largest eoonomy is obviously likely in the Public 
Works Department. I am not satisfied tbat we exumined with 
adequate attention possible retrenohments in this. This becomes 
apparent from our conclusions. We never were given actual 
figures of certain suggestions placed before us by Mr. Montgomery 
and on the broad issues of policy we had hut a desultory discussion, 
bound up by a eertain amount of red-tapism, no official member 
round the table being prepared or willing to state wbat the Ghtvern- 
meat’s present porition is regarding the report of the Sty Com- 
mittee, particularly in view of our serious financial embarrasment. 
The Oovernment, in my opinion, should examine the matter closely 
and apply the axe vigorously to this Department. 

2. I would support an experiment on a much larger scale than 
the majority of the Committee is proposing for the amalgamation 
of Canal and Revenue Patwaris etc. In my opinion as clear a case 
has been made out for this as ever can be demonstrated outside a 
chemical laboratory. This opinion of the highest officials is 
emphatically indicated in old correspondence and non- official 
Members of the Committee were also nnhesitatingly of the same 
view. We ought to carry out the experiment, if so it most 
be called, on at least say a third of onr total canal area ; so 
that it would he imperatively necessary to see that suoceu is 
attained and no tinkering allowed. 

8. I would ampluuiiae with our friends of the minority report 
that rigorous eoonomy in the way of travelling and other allowances 
is desirable. 

4. I went into with wcm care the pjMitibn of our Forest 
revenue and expendltare. I&. Gibson bad very lull statements 
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svulahle for oor iospeotibn, and he has oow fornished a standard 
which il attained should be satisfaetory. In the past, however, it 
cannot be ssAd that the forests have been a sooroe of any {Pennine 
net revenue when we take into view the large expenditure annually 
inoarred; and the Governnaent should see that Mr. Gibson’s 
present etandard of ten unite of income against seven units of 
expenditure is fully realised. 

I have only to add that there was a tendency, at the later 
stages of our deliberations, to avoid touching upon broad questions 
of policy so far as the Services are concerned. This was due to the 
4 apinioii of the Government communioated informally to us by the 
Chief Secretary that such questions lay. outside the scope of our 
luietsenoe. Personally 1 have little doubt that if wo have to make 
tbo two ends meet, we must, however anxiously, approach this 
possible braoob of economy at no distant date, and scan carefully 
the limit to which we can afford certain classes of high paid services. 
Even eflbiienoy can be bought too dearly if there are no further 
eoureee of revenue which a Provtnee can tap or discover. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Majority Reoommandationt. 

fhe financial effect of the recommendations are estimated at ander 

6. Land Bevenae.— That, exeept in two or three districts where tpeeial 
necessity is proved, the post of Beaoer to Depnty Commitsioner be abolished. 
Saving Bs. 12,800. 

22. General Admiidstration.— That the Finaneial Commissioner be made 
a Secretary to Government and undertake a part of those duties which tbo 
Bevenae Secretary now pertornu and that one post of Secretary to Government 
be abolished. Saving Ks. 31,600. 

22. That the number of Commissioners be reduced from five to three— 
Saving Bs. 1,62,000. 

22. That the emolnments of Fablie ProKcnton be reduced by Bs. 60,000. 

22. That the posts of ConneiJ Secretaries be abolished. Saving Bs. 8,000. 

22. That the budget aliutmcnt for travelling allowance be reduced by 
one*tbird. teving Bs. 16,00,000. 

80. Scientific Depaitnients.— That it is not necessary to fix the pay of 
Clinical' Assistants to the Professors of the Lahore Medical College at a higher 
rate than that of Assistant Snigeons, “ pins*' the nsoal Lahore allowance of 
Bs. 160 per mensem. Saving Bs. 60,000. 

81. Sducation.— That expenditure on Edneation be enrtalled during the 
existing financial stringency (vide detail in the report). Saving Bs. 2,81,000. 

88. 1 nblio Health.— That the budget allotment under the bead ** Pubiio 
Health” be enrtailed. Saving Bs. 60.000. 

81. Agricnltnre.— That Government oeaae to be responsible for any ex(«ndl* 
tnre on Demonstration Agtienlfcnral Fmrms.— Saving Bs. 8,160. 

86. Indnatries.— The. •'Industries BnHetin** be diseontinned, saving Ba 10,000 

11. Olvtt Wiwks.- That annual repaim of departmental butldiam otter 
than MUeatial be dfected by the departveati eoacened. Saviag Be. 
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41. Civil Wuiln.*>-TbAt bodget graati for repoin to rood* be rednoed by 
20 per eent. Saving Bi. 7.00,000. 

4L Civil Woike.— 'That leeerve of nnforeeeen chargee and major worke be 
eselnded from the Pnblie Worke Department Budget. Saving Be. 1,60,000. 

41. 'Civil Worke,— That the grante to the Oommnnieatione Board be 
rednoed by Be. 8,00,000. Saving Be. 8,00,000. 

41. Civil Worke— That immediate efieet be given to the propoeale of Sir 
Qanga Bam, Member of the tfly Oommiteee, for the amalgamation ot PnUio 
Worke Department and Dietriot Board Staff. Saving Be. 72,000. 

46. Stationery vnd Printing,- That Cie budget allotment for Stationery 
and printing be reanoed by 26 per cent. Saving Be. 1,64,000. That the Urdn 
Oasette be aboliahed. Savi:^ Be. 18,000. 

Total tavmg Bs, 87J^,B60. 

Th$ foUoumg is a summarp of the recommendations, the finandd 
ejfetd of loAteA cannoi he estimate : — 

6. Land Bevenne.— That an experiment be attempted on a unit of area not 
leaa than one Bajbab, whereby all the canal ataff be under the Collector, and the 
canal ataff will be reaponeible for the maintenanoe of the canal and for the 
maintenance ot the atipnlated head of water at ontlet*. 

6. Land Bevenne.— That the average aiee of Patwari circlee can nenally be 
inereaaed lu area tnob at new oolony areaa where killabandi exieta and tennrea 
are etmple. Similarly, It may he found poaeible to enbetiinte 8>yearly for 
^•yearly Jemabandia in anob areaa. That oopyiata in diatriot ofBcea be enter- 
tained aa Ooveinment aervasta mi time>acale, 

7. Stampa —That commiaaion on aalea of atamp ahonld be xednced, eapeeially 
in the caae of Court-fee Stampa. Oovetnment ahonld enquire into the propoaal 
that in future no commiaaion on aalea of atampa be paid to Treaanrera or Agenta 
provided no other lieeoae for vend be given within half mile of Government 
lYearartM or Snb-Treaanriea. 

n. General Adminiatration.— That if it be a fact that the Indian Civil 
Bervica no Uwget attracta Bngliahmen from England and the aetvice ia heeom- 
ing rapidly Indlaniaed and may become ao completely in a abort time, it aeema 
nnnvceaaary to eontinne a rate of aalary for Indiana entering the eervtoe that 
waa intenoed to attract Bngliahmen from abroad, and it would eeern that the 
appropriate acaie would be about two-thirda the preaent aeale. 

22. Gemral Aiiminiatration.— In future non-ofieial Snb-Begiatrara ahonld 
not be appointed except in a very few tabaila and diatriot headqnartera ia which 
the reglatration work cannot be done by official agency. That all allowancea 
now d a aa ed aa apeclal pay and oompenaatory allowaaoe ether than travelling 
athiwauee be cloaely aorutiniaed by Government with a view to aacertaining 
wUlAer the allowance la atridtly jnatified. 

28. Adminiatration of Jubiice.— That a conaiderable amount of aaving 
might be effected by rektrieting the number of bolidaya allovred to Civil Couita 
to the general holidaya allowed for all public offioera. The Committee ate alao 
of opinion that Civil Judicial offioera ahonld have no vacation in September. 

86. Indnattieo.—Tbat the groM expenditure of the Jiaheriea Department 
ahonld not exceed Ba. 46,000 ) lioence feea ahonld be raiaed from Ba. 8 to Ba. 6. 

41. Civil Worka.— That ia order to facilitate reeonrae being bad to the 
expedient deviced by the majMity of the Sly committee, in future GhiTernnieat 
Bngineera ahonld be eqpfto on condition that their aervieee would beaabject 
to tianafer to Diatriot Boaeda if . aeceaaary. The Oonaulting Arobitect ahonld )*« 
abaorbed in the geneial dadra of iha Public Worka Depaitmenti Boada anJ 
FglWnga Bra&ob, aa afiq^ofintMidiag Bogiseer. 
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The iibuliiiOD of the poh% of Asii^tant Coiunltiog Architect thoclu be 
eoncidered on the expirjr of the existing contreot. Municipalities ana ahtiict 
boards should be charged for the services of the Consulting Architect, 

17* Miscellaneous.-— Pressure should be continued bj the Local Oovernment 
on district officers to use stamps economicellj. 

Minority Recommendatiohs. 

The following is a summary of the recommendatioue of iht minority 
repofU the explanations appended to them, together with the reductions.^ 

5 B^Land revenue— reduction Bs. 1J,000. The work of Settlement officers 
has now been simpliAed and they have also the advantage of spending two 
months in the hills every year, as regards Extra Assistant Settlement officers 
the post is always attractive to Provincial Service for the improvement of their 
future prospects. 

The principle of allowances for substantive appointments is **ab initio** 
wrong. These allowances must now be abolished all along the line. 

5-0— Land Revenue and 15*Irrigation.-^ Reduction Bs. 10,00,000. The 
amalgamation of the Canal Revenue Department (Deputy Collectors, Zilladars, 
Munshis and Patwaris, etc.) with ordinary Revenue Department is a question 
which has been drawing the attention of Government and public lor some time. 
Besides giving relief to the Canal Engineering staff of the extra revenue duties 
which they cannot perform without sacrificing their more important technical 
work and saving the Zamindar public from double exactions and nuisance, the 
amalgamation proposed will do away with a considerale amount of overlapping 
with improved efficiency and revenue. The amalgamation of these two branehci 
(Deputy Collectors with Tahsildars. Zilladar with Qanungos and Naib tehsildarg 
and (Canal with Beveuue Patwaxis) and bringing them under the direct control 
of Culleotors will effect a saving of no less than 33 per cent, in both the 
Departments. 

R. Forest.— Bednetiun Bs. 30,00.000. This is the most wasteful depart- 
ment of this province, instead of bringing in the vslne of the timber which ’ 
the present generation has inherited from past, it is being eaten up by the Iforest 
Department. We recommend that the establishment from top to bottom be 
reanced both in number, say, 40 per msut. and in salaries, say, also by 40 pet 
cent Tnc lancifui roadi, rest-houses and other amenities for the Forest 
Officers be abolished once for all. The sale of timber sbould be at once placed 
under a board of management on which the Legislative Council sbould be* 
represented. Recent transactions in connection with Talwara (ibe disposal of 
the forest timber to one man) Justify the above opinion. If really the depsrt** 
ment is reduced to a commercial undertaking, income would certainly appieciate# 
any 25 per cent, and expense will go down by, ray, 40 |>er cent., thus assuring 
to the Govt, at the preaent*scale au exc^s of say 30 lakhs a year. 

41. Civil Works Establishment, Tools etc.— Proposed reduction 
Bs. 16,00,000. At present Civil Engineering Work is being done by trained 
experts in three different departments— Local bodies, Public Works Department 
buildings and Roads and Irrigation. By judicious amalgamation of these three 
activities a considerable saving would be possible. The Public Works Depart^ 
meut Buildings and Roads held an intermediate position as regards expenses 
and attength in .these three activities. And one may assume without mucu 
labour that savings to the extent of expenses in the middle Hrpavtmeiit may 
be effected to the extent of fifteen to fixtttu Ukbs. If amalgamation is not 
acoepted, the public and Legislative Council would at once agitate and vote roi 
the complete abolition of the Buildiop and Roads Brauob. Buildings and 
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Bagiaeerilig kotivitiet of the migotion BfsnA be at onee node a tiaaafaned 
•objeet and rapotviaiag diarge and eontiol Inrthof tranatenod to local bodieo 
ao oatlj aa eaa-^be aitanged. 

Tnvelling Allowances ol tiie province,->Redtictkm Ss. 18,004000— 
OoasMotable auumat of mengr ia now being apeot and «Matad on atawdling 
allowance. Moot of tbe ofBoen do nnn caewa >y jownsye. ibdea alHnild beao 
rottaiaed aa to lednee the expenditnie nndez thta bead bj 40 per oent. 

22. G«ieral Administratioii (CommissiaDea and theax ostalH 
iiahaent.— iteanouoa tta. SidOiUOC!. Ybo poet ot CoaaoaiadoaMC doea net eawt 
in Mediae and baa been loooiMnended lor total by •<>««• ntw 

Ketfenobment Oommitteea It aetvoa ao aaeUd pupoao to jwtifj Ma 
in the pteaenoe ot two Fmaneiai iloaiaiJMUoaeia their antdlate work amp ha 
eaailp handed otoi to theai and otlwar walk aug be delegated to and tbatribated 
between the liepntp UoauuMioaeia aad keveme Aaaittanta witboat in the hwat 
kaotilieing tfioienop im the attet ot eeonoai/. The . advice work to Depntj 
Conuniaaiwneia awp be done bj toe Meatbera aaa Seeietariea of tihe Oovt. 

24 B, Admmi^xatioa ol Justice (Law Offioeca)— Bednetioa 
Ba. 1,OU,OOU. The Legal beausatbiauoet egceed to tne piopoaal that nftp thoaaand 
tnpeea ouaid be eaailp cnrtaiied trom toe eapcaoitnie. We propoee a fartba 
leanotioa ol another nttjr t ho aaa n d mpeea. Oar reaaoaa ate— firatly, the pay of 
Tnblio Ptoaechtora along with their travelling allowance waa cenaide r ably 
enhanced laat year notwitna t andin g the great oppuaitioB in the Coweil; aeeondly, 
there waa ao jnauheauon for doing ao. Thu and other inerdue ebonld be 
withdrawn ana the ttnuget reduced to original eatimatca ot 19S1-SS. 

24. Abolition of vacation aad shortening of holidays of Civil 
Bnbotoiuite tioattk.—iteuauuuu 2,00,00(1. the Ketreuchinent Gominiitee have 
i^treed to tecowineud the abaliiwn ot vaeationa ot huboidiaate eonita aad tiie 
anoiteuing of holidaya itednotion ot about 2 lakhs is probable. 

Compensation for dearness of food.— iRediiction Ss. 5.31,000.— 
The pneea have oonsioeiably unproved and nec c aa i ty lor this ahowaaeo has 
disappeared. Kffeet to this reeoinineadatioa sboald be given at onee. 

Repairs to civil buildings— Reductions Rs. 2,20,000 :— 

We agree with the recomutendationa ot the Uommutee that a saving of 
20 pe< cent, cunla be eibeied on carient estunatea tor repi^ but we go one 
•lep inttber andtay that 20 pet cent saving all aronna is pcsaible in all the 
•.Apendituie incuired on repairs. 

Total Communicationg, i.e., repairs to roads, etc. Reduction.— 
i<S 6,96,200. The heavy sum Bs. S4,8i,000 is being spent laviahly by the Pnblis 
Wwikfe Lepaitment, loaoe and bmluiug*, on the xepatt and upkeep of metalltd 
aud unine^dkid ruuiu and it also 4uctudeaespeukea on arbor icultuie. The net 
libult ot a ieuhotiun ot 20 per oent ou the principle adopted by the Betteuch* 
nient uoinniutee ee legatda the repair ot bniidiuga will be a saving ot about 
Mvea lakne without in the kaet uoiug any harm to tue roade ot the provum 

41. Civil Works Ifatemity Hospital— Redu^ion 1,76,000. The 
provuMM ca n not afload to build suou a ooatly Inaticntioa la the present liiiaBoiat 
stxiBfNiflgr. Wo saa aa woU wait for another two yeaia ot ao. 

41. Civil Worirs Ctock Tower to King Edward Medical CbUegs* 
Labotiv Bad uc t ien 18 ^ 009 ^ 1 ^ is u estiavaganoe, whieh ataanld be stopped. 

41. Ghdl R ggs ps s for Major Worksxi^ncatiao iotooo* Tbs 
nmntn bs ssi% isdmd «s htfl. 
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avE Raierve lor cmforaseen raquiremeirts. RodticEOft ao.ooo. 
Civil Works RoMrve for Major Works. Redactloa 50,000. 

Chaat to Ooaomteotkiiu Boord— S ovIhr 8,00.000-% lamp rMlontion of 
Ba AO^OOO from tbo OonnooieotioiM Boord'i groat hot beta aaoBiai'oBdy 
agiatd to bjr Mm BetnaobaMat Oomiatfetea 

84. Admiiiistratkm of Jnstiee— Pay of tbe 'Honoorable Jadgos. 
BodaotioB 60,000— Tho vaootioa nf thu High Cnart Im redooed by oat noatb, 
oad Mm fMj ol Mm ' Jadgoi bo Ndoonl to old Chl»f Ooart imito ot thoio ok bo 
• poolal wamaa to gtoo onboaood toloriiNi na the nrfotloa of 0 High Coort. 

PbHoo,— BedaoMaa Ba 7,00,000 We ow oIIk to tbo foot that oay dK*t{o 
NdaeMoB la Mm heavy, ever laereotiag expeaditan on the pnliee aioy lead to 
hneoarity ; bat all the tome we ora eonviaeed thot 4-6 of the total ttraneth of 
Inipeetais au^ be vedaotd. .Alto the post of Oepnty fnepeetora-OenoroI with 
thek etafl may be obbllohed. Oer raotoat ora— (1) la the oBoen* liae there 
ora Babofnapeatoia Depatjr Saporlntendentt, and Atilttont Snperiotendente nf 
Foliee. Work It therafiae daplieated oad In tome oorm tripHeoted withont any 
bene d e io l efltot to the State or the pabifa Tberafnra ot leeat one teriee or 
offlowai pialBiably l a e pe e t o ra ehoald be oboliihed; (8) Dennty Tnepeetort-Oeneial 
araealy tatanaedlatos between latpeotnr-Chtnerol oad Saperintendentt. Their 
poeti aay be braagbf aader ndaotion and a Senior Snoerintendent be appointed 
at aa addttloaal Pmoaal Aeeietant to the fnepentnr.Oenero1t (S) Bonk and Ole 
eboaM be also Kdaetd aay, by 10 per sent, inolndlne men employed on eera* 
aMBioat worke and obaotete dntlea. The rednetina will be abont aeven lakhe. 

85. Jail.— BedaeMon 11,00.000— Divergenne between the ineome and 
expaaaas ia appalltog; The average nnmber ot innataa la between 14 to IS 
theaaaad aoala The fneorae badgeted la 6 lakba. Tbia worka oat to abont two 
aaaas pet bead laninding the inoonte from gerdena and other aonreea. and 
expeaaee ora Ba 10.51,000. whieh ie aix timee per head the ineame. The altna* 
tioa la abaard. Bxpeaaea oontd be rednned eav by SO per oeat* and innoaM 
eoald eaaily be iaeieaaed by ICO per cent., thna effeoting a aaving ot 11 lakha. 

Rsdaction in fh« pay of Government Members A Ministers.— 
BedaoMoa 48,000— Onr reeomnMadation eomparea fovonrably with the pay of the 
XIaiatera of other noantriee, the prnrinne oannot afford to pay more. 

Bxndna to 8inila...BedBet{on 1.50,000- With the exeepMoa of Hie Kxeet* 
leney tba Ooveraiw all exodna to Simla be etora'ed. The abiftine of ofleeato 
Simla e a a e ee waaiie of meaey and time both to oflnera and the nohlln. 

47 . Viseellaaeoae Bewaid for langaage— Bednetion 8,000— tVhen the 
Froviaoa wae drat aaaesed three allowanoeo may bare been neeeaaary ior 
BritMi ofleeH bat thev ehoald be atonned now. 

46. StatloBery. Botaetiinn 1.54.000 —The Betrennhmeat Committra re* 
sommead the redaetloB of Ba, I 84 OOO in atatioaery nnanimonaly . 

^ 81. BdnoaSiea. Bedaotioa S 81 000— Tbia a the antloipated aaving if 

Mm meemaMBdatioae of the D. 1 *. I. era (riven efliaet to by Oovt. immediately. 

*s. Madfcml. Badnotion Re. 1 80 OOa— The aaving baa baaa agreed to by 

Itiiptitm^ii ttswf >1 of Hoipllolo. 

8S. PSbHe HeiUli. Badaotioa Be. 66.500 egrard to by the Head of tbo Dept, 
ladallktas, . BeAiotimi Ba. 8Q 000. The teaM aa la the Majority 

_.M. AoiiaaltBia.— BedwiMim Ba, 50 000. It ie aaora to tbo iateieat of Mm 
StyMirttaiad olaeaBa aei Soraddle them with fraah taxation then to grant them 
npMrtaiBBiBl inaM. A aadasMsai of eme of Mm fkrma will not affeet aerloaaly 
, ' ^.* S**^*i* s »aial the praa i as i. bavo experleneo of thonaaada of yesra at 
rtssirbaoki wbot ttay satpka sMsk argntty la a Httla relaaatiM in tasaMos, 
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Siib>l>lv;8io&al and Local AUowanees~Rediietioii Rs. X5.00. 
Tiw priaeiple of •Ilewaaoef Is ob Initio wrong, they mnst be nbolished at onee^ 

Assisiant Seeretarjr to fhe Finaacial Commi8iioneri.-~Bedaoii>oa 

Rs, 7,S00. This poet may be sb'tlished and work may bn done by the Tarions 
8nperltit«nif»nt», and tb« more important by the OhW nr Senior Snoerintendent. 

Officer of Special duty.—Rednetinn Rs. si 960. Keeping in yie^ the 
deSolt Rndget this snperOoooa poet may b* abtlisbed at oaoo. 

Aaristant Secretaries to the Panjab Government.— Bedaotiea 
Bs, 9,600. One Assistant Secretary may br rednoed. 

Sseretanles to Ponfab Oovernment.— .Rednetioa Rs. 68,000. Tt was naani* 
monsly oronoeed and mnommended by the Betrenobmeat Committee that tbe 
rednetion of two ont of five Sebretaries was feasible. 

Sseratarr. Lselslatlre Cnnaeil — Edncatlnn Rs. 1 000...The Seorelary of tbe 
tisffislatim Connell has resleaed. His work may be nnd«fr*taken by the Assis* 
tant Secretary and the interpreter and the money spent on translation work f«r 
the Donnell can be easily eared. 

Donnell Secretaries.— Rednetion Be, 8,000. 

9. (Reglstraticn).— Rodnotinn Rs 60 000. Immediate effect be circa to 
the recnmmendattons of the Retrenchment Committee by retiring eld men : 
by abolition of plaees where work is small and ean be casiln done by the Tahsil 
Staff where ineome is less than the cxnenses • and by the cfflnn of time. 

88. 7— Stamp.— Rednetion Rs. 17 800. Beoommended by theRetreaoh* 
ment Committee. 

6. Bseise (pay of Distillery Bxoerts).— Bednotion. Rs. 10 800. Post i^aot 
a neeessary one and mnst be bronght ander rednetion at onoe: 

Ootttingenelea (cost of snrrey marks).— Rednetion Rs. 81 000. So mneh 
expense can be easily rednoed if effort is made to have them done dieaper. 
prices have depreolated all ronnd. 

Considerable rednetion ean be effected in the amonnt shown on leave and 
salary allowances, pnrehase of tents, writing jndgments in vernaenlar and therrby 
rednelne the exnenditnre on translation, by redodng the camber of stenographers 
to exeentive officers, aannal reports and many other ways too iannmerable to 
detail. 

Great amonnt of saving ean also be effected by a earefnl somtiny and a 
eloee cheek of the eonstrnetions of the new eanals where eroies of rnpees are 
spent annually withont the supervision of tbe Saanee committee. 

The Civil works absorb abont a erore of rnpees annnally, and there is eon* 
siderable scope for economy if we are satlsBed with less Inxarions bnildings 
keeping in view the fact that if we spent lavishly it will fall npon the poor 
popniatlop nf the province in the dorm of taxation. 



^POBT OF THB 

C. P. Retrenchment Committee 

The Central ProTinoea Betranehment Committee wee eppofoted 
in Angnat 1922. It iweeented its report in November 1932 epu* 
teining reeommendetioni relating to all departmente of Ghtreromeot 
aotivity. The revenne of the provinee - in the normal year ie 
taken to be about Be. 438 lakbt and the ezpanditara about Be. 058 
lakhi. The Committee propoeed to out eWt expenditure thus : 
by adjoetment Be. 26 lakha, by eurtailment of aetivitiee Be. 8 
lakhi, by eavinga on eatabliahment ohargei Be. 1,066,000 and 
other eavinga Ra. 876,000. The ooutribution to the famine fond 
ia to be reduced by Ba. 9 lakha in the current year and by 1^. 6 
lakha in the normal budget and the 6 Dancing of development 
projeoti by loana inatead of from government revenue ia expected 
to aave an expenditure of about Ba. 20 lakha. Curtailment in 
the aotivitiea of the Public Worka Department recommended 
the Committee ia expected to effect a aaving of Ra. 6 lakba. The 
aavinga on eatabliahment and other obargaa refer to aome afriking 
Boggeationa of the Committee. The Committee recommend that 
the All-India Servioea ahould be eon6ned to the recruitment of 
Europeane in England, Indiana, aa far aa poaiible, being recruited 
on a provincial baaia. The poat of the Preaident of the Legialative 
Council ahould be made honorary, aubject to the proviaion of an 
honorarium not exceeding Ba. 10,000 per annum, if neceaaity ariaei. 
The heada of Departmente ahould be made^ Secretarica to Govern* 
ment, thereby aaving the coat of aeparate office eatabliibment ih 
the Secretariat. The poata of Revenue Secretary and UDder*Seere- 
tary in the Revenue Department are to be aboliahed and in the 
plaoe of the exiating 6ve Diviaional Commiaaionera, two Financial 
Commiaaionere are to be appointed who ahould work aa the bead 
of the Revenne and Diatriet Adminiatrative Department and aa 
Seoretariea to Oovernment in that Departoent. With regard to 
Diatriet adminiatration the reoommendationa of the Committee 
contemplate the elimination of the 8nb*Diviaional Officer and the 
delegation to the Tahaildar of moat of the powera now exercia^ 
Iv the Sub* Diviaional Officer, redootion in the pay-acale of the 
Provincial Exeeutive Service, and a decreaee in the number of 
diatrieta by aix and the abolition of four Tabaila. With regard 
to the Foreat Adminiafmtion, the Poat of Chief Oonaervator of 

SO— I 
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TbvMlilato be •boHsbtd Mid tht adninittnitlr* wmtrol of tbo 
Foewt DtpoHBMok ii to bo va^tod in tha DtvdopoMnfc Conniia* 
•tonar. In tiia Jndielal Oapartmaot tha dhtinafeion batwaan 
Manaiffa and Sobordiooto Jodgaa ia to ba aboUabad and powara 
in to ba eonfomd on mamban of Aajoiot aadra aeaoidiog to 
tbair asparianaa. ^a Ooaamfttoa naoaaMand that tba Provioaial 
eadn of tba Indian Gitril Sanriaa, JadMal branab, ahanld ba 
ndnaad, two poata of fligh Coort Jodgaa and fonr poata of Diatriet 
and Saaaiont Jodgaa baing naarvad for dia Indiao Oi?iI Sarviaa. 
tba ramaining poata to, ba prorineialiaad. Tba loapaator-Ganaral 
frf Civil H(toaitola aboold alao diaabarga tha dotiaa of tba Diraetor 
of Poblia Haaltbt tba latter being givan a Dapotj for baaltb work. 
Tha Coamittoa raaonaaand tha abolitfoo of tba poat (rf Oireator 
Of Agriaotton and aaggaat that toa Davalopniant Ctoniaaionar 
aboold take over tha adminiatratiTa abi^ of tba department and 
work at Saaratary to Oovarnmant in the Agrieoltnral and other 
dapartmante ondar him. Tba admioiatrativa eontrol of tba Co-opa* 
rativa department and tha Indnttriae ^apartment i* to vaet in tba 
Davalopmant Commiaaionar and tba dapartmante are to ba oon* 
platelp provineialiaed. It ia alao reported that two mambara of tba 
Committaa, Maaan. Sknoek (Praaidant) and Dixit have aoggaated 
that tba Indian Bxaentiva Oonneillorabip aboold ba abdliabad and 
that one of tba Mioiatara might 1m appointed at Ezaootiva 
Ooonaillor. Tha loapaetor Gtenaral of PoHaa and tha Inapaetor* 
Oanaral of Priaona ara to work aa Saeratariaa to Oovarnmant, 
and tba latter ia to gat ordioaiy grade pap aopplamantad Iqr a 
diaty allowance. Than ia a anggaatioD to radoaa tba nombar of Poliea 
Inapaatora bp 26. Tha Committaa propoaa'co tramfar tba inapeotion 
of alamantarp varnaaolar aaboola to loeal bodiaa and to abolish 
tha poata of Dapn^ Inapaatora and they raeommand to radooe 
•tba pdneational granta to local bodies to a aom not ascaading 
one half of tbair azpanditnra on education. Tha Committee 
alao raeommand timt tba Indian Bdncational Sarviaa aboold 
ba e^mplatelp provinaialiaad. There are other racommendations 
rriating to tbp radnetion of staff of tba P. W. D.. in the 
axpanditara nndar statiooarp, and in tba aavaral allowanacs i^van 
to olBasra. Tba tolal amonnt of ratrandimant fwopoaad bp the 
Ooaamittoa ia appaoximatalp Ba. 84 lakbs and toe ledncBon of 
Ba. 60 lakbs ia to ba immadiatolp given dbet to. Tba Ifteddant 
pntooted to inc r a a aa tba aalaip of the Qovcnior of the Pvovioca 
ao*tbat it map be raimd *'to mi aqoalitp with dmt pf the Qovemora 
#olker P to vi ncea”! 



Report of the 

Railway Committees 




ANNUAL BEPOBT OF THE 

Indian Railways Administration 

The rabjeet of Indian Bailwaya, next to the great militaiy 
burden of India, baa for aome time paat been greatly exeroiaing the 
Indian mind. The Adminiatration Beport of the Working of Bailwaya 
in India daring the year 1921-22 waa iaaned on the 12th Jaonary 
1923 with a retroapeot of the finanoial diffiooltiea experienced daring 
the laat few yeara aa a reaalt of the irregular annual allotmenta for 
expenditure. Thia feature waa forcibly remarked upon in the Aoworth 
Committee’a report* and daring the period under review gave place to 
an important change in the complete aeparation of the Bailwaya Budget 
from the general budget of the country and the emancipation of rail- 
way management from the control of the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. The Bailway Finance Committee,* however, 
recommended that the queation of complete aeparation should be 
re-examined three years hence when it waa hoped that conditiona 
would be more normal and financial equilibrium re-eatabliahed. The 
Bailway Finance Committee at the same time recommended a five 
yeara programme of Ba. 160 crorea and the Legislative Assembly 
accepted this recommendation. The Beport states : “ By this 
arrangement the railway administration has been placed for the first 
time in a position to plan ahead and carry out their schemes of 
improvement with full assurances of financial support. The difficulty 
in regard to fioctuating budgets and evils of the system of lapses 
waa thus socoessfully surmounted so far as the capital is concerned 
but the same difficulty still remainr in respect of revenue renewals. 
Measures have been initiated which will, it is hoped, provide a 
solution and it may confidently be hoped that we are now within 
measurable distance of surmounting thia last great difficulty in our 
railway financial arrangements”. 

Fimakoial Bkview 

After this financial survey the report atates that the total capital 
expenditure incurred on constrnotion of all railways up to 31st 
March 1922 amounted to Be. 666*06 cror«« of which Ifo. 606‘12 
orores represented outlay charged to funds raised by the State. The 
outlay both under works and rolling stock fell short of that incurred 
during the previous year and thia was due, it is stated, not to any 
deliberate slackening of the effort to recuperate but to the fact that 
the grant allotted was 28 Crores against 2bi in the previone year. 


* See 1. A. B. im, Ue|>cft SectioB. 
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Tte total pM» tarafiBi nnoaBtad: to obont Bi. 9S*89 ororas, tlw 
•ton of tto bipNtol Oot w— n* io tbk befog Be. 8I‘8T omm. 
PofMMita ott aBaeiiitli. of mridog ezpeiiMa amosoted to B«» 80*67 

•nne. TbsitoaoilkvmnithaMltaa itotoMi eroreti tatoBMotfoi • 

ntanr of Be> 8^70 pn ant on toe totid eepital. Apdont tbia retrnii 
nrion BriMBtoi aMofikiwI wftfe borrowed eepitel eod otberwfee 
on tokoB itos eeeoaot Tcefle neeipti from OoTeroneotreilweje 
eleao wen ek^jM^-ooo orocee etotgr'Oioe theaeeod end odd^ The 
Oorewieeiii dhm of the Borpkie tom rabddieed ri^wefs wee 
tweotgr fear MItto tad odd. Thite, while the total leo^iptowwe 
dlghtowoe anne oiaetv-fowr lalcha and' odd, the total ahecee ilmlad* 
log worktog aaEpeoae*! afaiMeg tooda, ef6; noM to nlae^ooe erarea 
tweotooaoli&to tolrto-oo* fbonend eod odd. The Mt boa waa 
tiierefere atoo emna tweatj-aewea lakba tbirt]r*th(^aead eod fire* 
hondnd end oae ropeia. Thoa^ for the firat time aiaoe 1900 rail* 
wiqra bed fallen frea the atotaa of an important aooree of rerenee 
to the eooatrjr and were raeponaible for the edditioo of a very heavy 
amoont to the aaaoal liability of goTMcnmeot, but tbia waa only a 
tempcwary phaae aimHar to what waa happening io eaery other part 
of the worid. 

Trp N. W. Bin.WAT. 

The North Weatern Biulway adminiatration, aaya the report, 
"baa the vnenviable diatinotioo of having oontribated thelargeat 
individnal amoante to the aggregate Government loaa. and in aaeigning 
reason for tlus it is important to remember that it fa thia line alone 
wbieh baa to eatry the burden of atrategie lines covering a distance 
of one tbonsand seven hundred and seventy- fonr miles, bot the 
proposal to pnt all railways now elaaaified as atrategiu aa military 
liability is io any ease nidnstifiable and the weight cf argument 
seems deeidedly in favour of the existing proeeduro.” 

The Eabninos. 

As regard eamings which amounted to Bs. 81*87 etores, the 
report states that tbe year was favmirable for internal trade but 
eondi|iona were against tbe development of external transaotions on 
wbieh rulways depended to a great extent lor their long-load traffic. 
The number of passengers by firat, aeeond, and intermediate elasees 
have deoUned compared with the previous year, while that by tbe 
third daaa abcwa ami^ inmo' w. In spite of fall, io numbers tbe 
•arninga from tbe first two daasea, says die report, have risen while 
tiie from tto intmmediate and third elaaaes baa fallen eompared 
with tto prtafan; ' leer. I^rom the figures it appema that tbe eamioga 
from diM daae peseiinteri amounted to twenty-eight erorea f(wty-one 
lakto eifbty-tbree thotMand, that from intefolaas amooutad to pot 
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Mvvtttj Iskht 6i|hlj tiKRMutdt tlMit fron Moond cImb to % 
erorM twenty^nina hkhs afacty tbne thoowDd, while tneone from lim 
doM wu only one erore tiiir^-eight lekha and forty aeven thooaend. 

Daring ^ year under review there were etrikee of more or 
leM eeriooe netnre on five ndlway Knee, namely, the Aaaam 
Bengal Beilway, the Beat Indian Railway (on two ooeaaiona) the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, the Robilkand and Kumaon 
Railway and, in & B. and C. I. Railway. From the evidenee 
eolleoted regarding the Assam Bengal Railway strikes,* wbfoh 
were the most important strikes, the oauses appeared to have 
been only remotely, if at all, eonneeted with any actual grievances 
of the staff against the administration. The Government bad 
now under consideration measures providing a medium for impartial 
oonsideration of the grievaneesof the staff and it is hoped that 
these and the pressure of public opinion may conduce to discourage 
the increasing tendency to this form of agitation which has formed 
such an unwelcome feature in the previous year’s record. 

One long chapter is devoted to rehabilitation and development 
and herein are recorded the progress that is being made in several 
railways, the main object being to complete lines which have been 
partially constructed. 

The total number of persons who lost their lives as a result of 
accidents showed an increase from 3016 in the previous year to 8121 
in the year under review. Most of the fatalities were due mainly to 
rush hr negligent action of persons killed, only 227 having lost their 
lives as the result of oiroumstanoes beyond their control. The 
number of serious aoeidents to trains was 589 against 469 in the 
previous yesr. A serious feature is the occurrence of a number of 
accidents due to deliberate train-wrecking the perpetrators of which 
were not discovered. 

Goods Traffic*— Compared with the previous year the tonnage 
lifted in the year showed a decrease of over 1 million tons, but the 
earnings went op by Ra. li erores. This apparent anomaly is 
explained by a fall in the quantity of commodities carried at cheap 
rates, iwineipally coal, accompanied by increases in some of the better 
paying commodities. Other contributory oauses were the increase 
of rates for coal carried for use by the public and the withdrawal 
of eonoesaion rates in some oases. The combined effect of these factors 
has been to inereaee the earnings in spite of a fall in tonnage lifted. 

Ex p ea e a e .-- There was a further rise in the working expert 
of railways in the year. The extent of the rise in recent years will b« 
gathered from the peraentages of expenses to earnings given below^ 


• fw a tldt ascMmt of this, see 1, A. B. 1W8 Vi4. 1. 



Year. 

ilNN^AL report the 

Percmitagc of expenses 
to gross eamiogs of 
all railways. 

1913-14 

aaa 

... ... 51 79 

1914-15 

• aa 

54*19 

1915-16 


50*91 

1916-17 

eae 

47*26 

1917-18 


45*72 

1918-19 

• •• 

48*46 

1919-20 


56*81 

1920-21 

• •• 

66*54 

1921-23 

• •• 

76*22 


In the year immediately before the war the ezpeneea were in the 
neighbonrhood of 52 per cent, of earnings, while they have now 
reached 76 per cent., the increase over last year’s proportion being no 
less than 10*68 per cent. This rise in the cost of working railways is 
not peonliar to India, hot is nevertheless a matter of particular 
seriousness in this country where many lines were being worked on a 
narrow margin of profit even before this feature became so apparent. 

Staff. — ^The total number of railway employees at the close of 
the year 1921-22 was 754,478 of which 6,858 were Europeans, 
11,831 Anglo-Indians and 735,789 Indians. In view of the present 
demand for the more extended employment of Indians in the railway 
services, it is of interest to note that in the last ten years the 
number of Europeans employed has fallen from 7,860 to 6,868 and 
the number of Indians has risen by nearly 165.000. During the war, 
the number of Europeans decreased in 1918-19 to 6,702, a fall of 
about 1,200, and of these only about 260 appear to have rejoined in 
1919-20 but the number has again shown a decrease. 

Past Reaulta -In concluding this brief review of the financial 
position of railways in India, in 1921-22, theoflSeial Record says: "it is 
perhaps permissible, in view of the unfavourable result disclosed, to 
make some referenee to the honourable position held by railways in 
the past amongst the principal source of India’s revenue. In the 
last 22 jtears, the net gain to Government from the working of 
railways has aggregated nearly 108 crores of rupees after paying all 
interest charges and in- several oases contributing liberally towards 
the aztinetiott of capital liability by payment of ann ‘ties. The 
bet that railways have demonstrated in the past in this very praoti* 
oal manner ^eir eapadty to add to the country’s revenue should 
suffiee as an amide assmranae that the temporary set-Wk in 1921-22 
is not due to any inhwMit oause, and that the old traditions will be 
vesnmed when trade atid internal prosperity have recovered from the 
disocganisatioo wbicdi has followed in the wake of the war.” 
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Railway Industries Committee 

The foHontnng ie the repoft of the Committee of Members 
of the Indian Legislatare appointed to consider what steps 
should be taken by the Government of India to encourage the 
estabiUhment of the necessary industries so that as large an 
amount as possible of the Rs. 1 50 crores proposed to be set 
aside for the rehabilitation of the railways during the next five 
years be spent in India, and further, to advise the Government 
of India in regard to the revision of the Indian Stores Rules, 
(^e p. 515). The Reportwhich was issued in April V923 says 

In ponuanoe of e Resolution^pasMd by the Legislative Aiienbly 
oil the 13 th September t92T, if Committee was appointed to eon* 
eider certain matters arising from the report of the Railway Com* 
mittee, 1921, namely :—* 

(1) the separation of railway from general finance ; and 

(2) the reqairemente of railway in regard to capital ezpsndi* 
tore during the next ten years. 

With regard to its second term of reference, tbat Committee 
recommended tbat funde to the extent of Bs 150 crores should he 
devoted to railway capital purposes during the next five years. On 
the find March 1922 the Legislative Assembly passed a Resolution 
in the following terms 

"This Assembly recommends to the Gk>veroo^G6neral in Council 
tha t a Committee consisting of Members of the Indian Legislatura 
be appointed to consider and report at an early date as to what 
steps should be taken by the Government of India to encourage the 
establishment of the necessary industries, so that as large an amount 
as possible of the Re. 160 crores proposed to be set aside for the 
rehabilitation of the railways during the next five years be spent 
in India, and further to advise the Government of India in regard 
to tha revision of it!te Indian Stores Rules.” ... 

2 We murt wt apologise for the delay in submitting our 
report. Two preliminary meetings of the Committee were held in 
March last and it was hoped that we should be able to formulate 
our conclusions at a final meeting in the end of June; At that 
time, however, it seemed probable that the Pised CommissiM , 
Report would shortly be pubUshed, and since it was hkely that that 
report would have eonsiderable bearing on the problem wiw wwn 
we were conffontedt our Oh»ir»w d®®ided to await the publicatioa 
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Mport baton ioinaioeiiif a furtber naatfaf oi tiia aomafttoa. 

Itoport of the Fweal Commiuioo, tbooi^ it reported io tbe 
bagioaint of Jolar, wat aot made avaflabla to tbe poblio ootil (ha 
ead of Saptombar md it wet only in tba bagiaaing of Fabroary that 
tin Inal maatlng of the Comniteaa was bald. Aa wiU be tbown baiow, 
bowavar, tba delay was not withoot its adaaatagM. 

S. Oat terms of rafaraaee limit the 8ald of oar aoqoiry to 
tiwsa iodostriaa wbi^ are raqaimd to snppfy the needs of Indian 
fdhrmra, and we mi^ say at the oatsattbat wa do not propose to 
te-toamcm the giorad oovarad by tha report of tiia Indian ladostrial 
OoensHsioa. Wia propose' to eoaftne oonelaes to the industries 
eotared by tbe tenw of oar raferenea, and to eonaider in what way 
Goyeraamat eaa beat enooaraga tbe davaioimMnt of those indastries. 
The moat promineat examplas of soeh indostrias are tha mena. 
faetare of railwiv wagons and loeomotiyes, tor wa are adriaed that 
in tbe next fire yaws railways aro likely to rpend on wagons and 
loeoBBOtireBsome TOennea ofrapees. There are, of eoone, other 
materiala reqwrad by tbe railways and we bare also kept these in 
mind. Bat tbe maia diifienlty of tha problam lies in iodastries 
of the former type, that is, in industries whieb inrolre fabrieatioo and 
the emj^awnt of lui^ bodies of skilled workmen. Tbs problam 
before ns is to some extent aboplifled by the feat, in tbe ease of the 
Sta t e-ma n aged rmlways the Oorernment of India are in a position 
diteeriy to eonirol the porehase of tbaii^ reqaireamots, and wa 
bodwataiMl timt aatisfaetory soaroeeof sapidy existing in tbe eoontry 
are always brongbt to the notiae of tbe Company-wmrked lines. 

4. The feet that a laiga portion of the requirements of Indian 
rrilwmrs eonrists of poiehasas made by e Gtorwnment department 
eonstitotes the reason for tbe second of oor terms of refeienoa. 
In the words of a Baaolnltoo, dated tha 6th E^oember 1910, by 
whieb the reeeat Stores Pn reha sa Gommittee was constituted, “ tha 
most obrious and direct Iwm of aasistanee whieb the Gorernment 
of India; ean giee to tha indnstsies id the eonntry is by tha pnrebase 
of sopi^afh raqnind tor the pnhUe aerrieea, so fw as possible, in 
the eonntry itself.** We have aeeoe^aglyeabieetsd to further detailed 
exea^eatton the re-drnftof the Sttwea Pavehaae Rules whieb is now 
ondgl eoneidimtim). Oar reewnm end at to ns regarding the form which 
theeey^fdtoshmridtshoaroeaotaioedi^ totter pwageaph. 

6. Baton fro imesadAo ante ony reeomaMadation with re- 

wtoh ^tiho ohton 

meididn'Tiidto^-'; I fethl i Wit l tm tnto^^mt sgig B m e n ftwaoo^^ 
frfto to IlM ai^ Bind ftoiqtoir in India that GmMnnawtt wonld 
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equal to the prioo of inportad ratU e. i. f. Calentta. Ai Mgaida 
•teel platei, Qovnnment in agraement with tbe eane oompany 
gaaranteed to find a swrket for .10.000 tooa a year for tan yaara at 
apeioe aqnal to that of imported ateal plataa o. i. f. Calentta, pri v 
vided '^at tlia firtt 10,000 tone ware anppUad within thraa yaara 
of tlie date of eoaBmenoament of the agreBBent. The eoapany, 
boweaw, owing to dremnstaoeae beyond it* oontrd, faiiad to 
prodoea platen witlrin tba apaeifiad partod. Ai regards w^om, 
tba Oovammant of Iftdia pnyidwd .a coanntraiqua on iba let 
Mainb 1918 aanotuieing that they would gnaratitea to parahaaa in 
Iidlia 2,fi00 broad gauge and 500 metca or narrow gauge aagnna 
aooadly for ten yaan pnnridad that tba prioe waa not bigbar than 
tba price at wbicli wagona could ba imported. In tba Matter 
of focomotivaa again tba Boveriiment: of India publiabad a 
comawnique on Aa let October 1931, in which they andcrboob 
to invite tcndora ananally in India for all tba railway loooaotiva 
anginaa and loaomotiva bmlara raquired by tham daring tba twalva 
years oommeneing with 1933. Among the aondttaoos publisbsd 
in this aommuniqaa it waa stated that tenders in India to bb 
sueoassfol must quota prieea ‘*»ot unfavouraUa" ns aompsred 
with the i»ioa of tba imported artida and thatteodaran must satisfy 
Govarnment that an appraeiable part of the manafaetoring proeasa 
would be performed in India, it was added that fima reeaiving 
orders in India would ba expected to provide (aoilitiaa for the 
training of Indiana in their works. 

6. It will be^seen that the Government of India have already 
adopted, with success in one case, the method of encouraging a new 
industry by gnaranteeiug orders, and the preliminary eonclnrion of 
our Committee was that this method offered the moat bopsful 
solution of the problem put to us. . It is a method which has the 
ssuotion of precedent. Suldeet to certain aafeguards, it has been 
approved not only by the Indian Industrial Commiaaion, bat also by 
the Stores Purchase Committee, and the language of paragraph 288 
of thoir Baport indicataa that tba Pisoal Commission regarded thia 
method as a legitimate method of aneoamging the development of 
thoie industriea with which we are eouearnad. Obviously, tha 
method muet ba applied with discretion. The Storea PurahaM 
Committee baa pointed out that. If too liberal use be made of it, it 
ttey tie tba handa of Gfovarnmant and may tend to discourage 
fonpetition. It ia also clear that, if the method ba adop^ 
it will be naeeasary to make raasonable conditions aa to pri^ 
quality end ddivary. The two latter points need not eauaa diffl* 

31 
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eoltyf lor we eeamse ibet tba new Sioree Deperimeok will be able to 
toeh erreogemeotf. at will eorare the laaiDtenaDBa of a proper 
Btapdard of qoiJity and the reqoiiite rate of delirerjr. It ie when we 
get to the qnettion of . price that the real diffionltiM begin to emerge. 

7. In ooncidering the question of prioe, we have to plaoe in 
tbe eetie against tba desirability of developing Indian industries 
the neea «for strict economy, in order that tbe sum which has been 
earmarked for tbe rehabilitation of tbe railways may be utilised 
tp tbe best advantage, and tbe original suggestion of the late Sir 
Vithsldas Thacker say, whose loss we greatly deplore and whose 
views are entitled to peculiar weight, since he was tbe mover of 
the Resolution in pursuance of which our Committee was appointed, 
was that the guaranteed price should be tbe e. i. f. price of tbe im- 
ported article of similar quality pins import duty. In this eonneo* 
tion, we quote ia igtmio Role 10 of the existing Stores Purchase 
Rules 

“in all cases in which tbe selection of source of supply depends 
upon compsffison of prices, tbe procedure to be adopted for such a 
comparison is as follows »~- 

(t) A reference should be made to Home prices as shown in 
tbe Rate Lisjts, and freight should be added at tbe lowest rates paid 
by the India Office, together with. 13s. 4d. pes AlOO for interests, 
8s. 84. per A100 for insurance, and 3d. per ton for freight 
brokerage. 

(si) In eases of important contracts, the prices ruling in the 
r^glish market should be ascertained by telegraphic nferenee to 
the DireotorGeneral of stores, 

(Wk) In eases where tbe necessary information as to Rome prices 
is not available from the Rate Lista, tbe purchase in India shall be 
subieet to the condition that the iniee is not unfavourable. 

(iv) In order to arrive at tbe market value at an. Indian port 
of tbe article imported from England tba following charges shall be 
included 

(o) Landing, wharfage, and port charges as shown in the Rate 
Lists. 

(3) Customs doty, as shown in the tariff to be applicable to 
the article in question, to be ealcnlsted on its eoet phti tbe additional 
obarges mentioned in the earlier part of this rule. 

(c) The cost of oarriage to and from port or plaee of maan* 
faetore, as the ease easy be iAaU be taken into account." 

It will be semi tiiat^ the suggestion made; by Sir Yitbaldas 
ffhaekeney b in aeowdan^ with a principle afready recognised in 
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tite Stores Pnrohue Boles, sod ii the. prineiple of goenotesing 
orders is eooepted as a legitioiate roeaDs of eocooraging indostries 
in India, we bare no besitation iu reeommetiding that tbe price 
sboold as a general role be fixed in aeoordatiee with tbe above role. 
We need only add two remarks. If tbe recommendation in para* 
graph S86 of tbe Fiscal Ck>mmitsion’s Beport is accepted, it will be 
onneoessary to make any allowance for costoms doty and if tbe 
guarantee extends over a long period, tbe price sboold of coorse be 
fixed on a sliding scale varying with tbe variation* of the price of 
the imported article. The details of this proposal will be a matter 
for arrangement in each particolar ease. 

8. So far the matter seems clear enoogh but unfortunately 
tbe above proposal carries os only a certain way in the direction 
indicated by our terms of reference and at this stsge it becomes 
necessai^ to distinguish between these industries which involve 
fabrication and tbe employment of large bodies of skilled labour 
and other industries of a less complex kind. As examples of tbe 
former class we may instance the manufacture of wagons and 
locomotives ; and as examples of the latter class we may cite tbe 
manufacture of fencing wire, permanent- way material and stroetnVal 
steel. As regards tbe latter class we see no difficulty in applying 
the prihciple embodied in Buie 10 of the existing Stores Boles. F. 
0 . b. prices in England can always be obtained either from . tbe 
Direetor-Oeneral of Stores or from tbe trade papers, and we see no 
reason wby the method of guaranteeing orders on the lines explain* 
ed in tbe preceeding paragraph should not prove effective in tbe 
case of these industries. But it is different with indostries of tbe 
former class. We do not stop to point out the difficulties of price 
comparison, for there are other difficulties of a more serious nature. 
Tbe principal difficulty is that described in paragraph 6S of tbe 
Beport of tbe Fiscal Commission. Industries of this kind require a 
considerable period for their development. Large capital expend!* 
tore is required for plant, equipment services and the like, and a 
considerable time must elspse between the inception of tbe under* 
taking and the beginning of actual manufacture. In India, 
moreover, the supply of skilled labour for this class is limited.^ It 
. is extremely expensive to import all the skilled labour required, 
and much time and money most be spent in collecting and training 
the necessary skilled operatives. During the initial stage of 
development the ont*tum must be small and uncertain and manu* 
faeturing costs must be much higher than those of old established 
works sibroad. In fact, Indostries newly started In India f« tM 
mannfaotne of railway material of a fabricated nature cannot in the 
initial stage compete without assistance against established 
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indnitriea abroad. Thii diffioalty !• inberont in tbe problem and 
moftt always be serions : but at tbe present time it is espeeialiy 
serioos. It is well known that, owing to general trade depression, 
manofaetofcrs abroad especially in the United Kingdom, are' fight* 
ing with their backs to tbe wall in order to keep their works open 
and their men employed, and they are quoting prices which, in soma 
oases at 'any rate, we believe to be below the commercial cost of 
prodnotion. In any case they are quoting prices with which firms 
In India einnot possibly compete. As a ea»A in point, we refer to 
tbe tender for 9^132 railway wagons of different types recently 
called for by tbe Railway Board. We have been informed that 
In all 44 tenders were received from wagon manufacturers in India, 
England, Belgium, Oermany, Ameriea, Canada, Franoe and Holland. 
The tenders from British mannfaeturers were by fu the lowest, 
and in tbe case of tbe most important type of wagon, the lowest 
satisfaetory Indian tender was SO per cent, higher than tbe lowest 
English tender, even with tbe addition to that tender of c. s. /. 
charges andh customs duty. It would have cost tbe Indian taxpayer 
approximately half a crore of rupees If the lowest satisfactory Indian 
tenders for these 3,183 wagons had been aceepted instead of the 
lowest satisfactory tenders from abroad, and the ea^ also affords 
a good illustration of tbe inherent difficulty referred to above. 
Tbe British firm which obtained the bulk of the order has an 
authoriaed capital of nearly 11 million sterling, and is a combina- 
tion of numerous old-established engineering concerns which 
between them manufacture almost every part of a wagon from the 
initial pig*iron to the final point. It is doubtful whether an Indian 
eonoern oan for many years to come compete against so powerful a 
ooneern without a very large measure of assistance from Government. 
At any rate, it is certain that it cannot do so in' the early stages of 
its existence. Thus we are driven t.t the conclit'ion that a guarantee 
nf orders at. a price fixed in accordance with Rule 10 of tbe Stores 
Purchase Rules will not by itself suffice to encourage industries 
which piuduee railway material of a fabricated nature, such as 
wagons and locomotives. 

9. It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we 
must await the Fiscal Commission’s Report before submitting oor 
own report. Pw we see no escape from tbe conclusion that the 
Industries which we are now diseussing, if they are to be developed — 
or rather kept alive— in India, must temporarily get some form of 
protection or assiatanoe from Government. In other words, we 
find ourselves faced with a particular example of the general problem 
referred to the Fisoal Gommfssfon for examination. Nor, though 
W9 fin bow in fonetrioo of the Fiioel CommiNiop’s Rej^rt, do 
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we feel able to do more than itate the above conclusion 1 We do 
sot think that any useful purpose would be served by our going on 
to examine the further question whether special measures should be 
taken to develop these industries, as, for instance, by guaranteeing 
them orders at a price at whieb they can work even though that 
price may exceed the price admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores 
Roles. Even if we assume, for the purpose of argument, that the 
decision on the main question raised by the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report is in favour of a policy of discriminating protection, we are 
no nearer a solution of our own particular problem, Our difficulty 
is that in our view it is impossible to take the case of the industries 
with which we are now concerned in isolation and separately 
from the steel industry as a whole. Ic might be held that 
these industries, are based on the steel industry, and that the 
existence of a healthy steel industry is a condition precedent to the 
establishment in India of the manufacture of wagons and locomotives 
on really sound and healthy lines. At present, we are informed that 
the firms now building wagons in India are dependent on imported 
steel to the extent of 80 per cent of their requirements. Now the 
Fiscal Commission has recommended that, if a Tariff Board is 
established, one of the first subjects remitted to it for enquiry should 
be the question whether protection should be extended to the 
manufacture of steel in India, and we eanbot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that, at first at any rate there may be between the steel 
industry and the wagon industry that conflict of interest which is 
referred to in paragraph 99 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report. If 
we assume, for instance, for the purpose of argument, that it is 
decided as the result of an investigation by a Tariff Board to impose 
a high protective on imported steel or certain classes of imported 
steel, it is obvious that such a decision may for sometime react very 
unfavourably on all industries which use steel. The only recommen- 
dation, therefore, which we can make is that if a Tariff Board is 
constituted, and if the question whether protection should be 
extended to the steel industry is remitted to that Board for exa> 
mination, it should be instructed also to investigate the wagon, 
locomotive and similar industries, to consider the bearing on such 
industries of any proposals it may make in respect of steel and to 
make such recommendations as it thinks fit in regard to these 
Industries. 

10 The second of the terms of our reference rr quires us to 
advise the Government of India in regard to the revision of tbs 
Roles for the Supply of Articles for the Public Service. These 
rules are made by the Secretary of State in Cooiioil, whose control 
is required by the rule governing the expenditure powers of the 
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Govtrdliltnfc ol Indfi. poUulied ia the GoTernmeot of lodio't 
Betolotion No. 1448. B, A., doted 29th September 1922. The 

role is qoeetion rone «e followi .* — 

<1 

The prerioos laootioo of the Seoretarp of State ii aeoei> 

eerp 

(S) To enp ezpenditore on the porehMe of imported storee or 
•tationMp. otherwiee than in aeoordanee with eoeh mlee ae map be 
in,ade in tbia behalf bp the Seeretarp of State in Cooneil.** 

One of the terme of reference to the Storee Porebaae Committee 
was to consider what modifications in the existing Stores Porehase 
Boles woold be necessitated bp the scheme which thep recommended. 
The Stores Porehase Committee recommended certain alterations 
in the roles which were considered bp the Government of India. 
A revised draft of the roles was cireolated bp the Govern- 
ment of India to Local Governments for opinion in March 1921, 
and it is the revised draft which the present Committee has to 
eonsider. 

11. We attach to this report a copp of the roles cireolated to 
Looal Government. We do not think it neeessarp to explain 
in detail the alterations which we propose. Oenersllp speaking 
thep are intended to give greater discretion to purchasing officers 
in India, particolarlp to the Chief Controller of Stores and to 
relax the somewhat metiooloos control reserved bp the draft roles, 
in the form in which thep were cireolated to Local Governments 
to the Seeretarp of State for India. We recommend that the 
Seeretarp of State in Cooneil he reqoested to sanction the roles in 
the form in which we have revised them. Under the Devolotion 
Boles the porehase of stores reqoired bp Local Governments in 
Governors* Wovinces is a provincial sohject, sobject, in the ease of 
-.imported stmrei, to each roles as map be framed bp the Seeretarp 
of State in CoonciL The form of this role appears to he primarilp 
a matcer for consideration in consoltation with the Looal Govern- 
ments Gt^arned, and we have not tbooght it neoestarp to consider 
Ibis role in detail. 

C. A.1NNES A. C. CHATTERJEE 

CLEMENT D. M. HINDLET «fi. S. KAMAT 

*LALUBHA1 SAMALOAS *RAM SARAN DAS 

^CAMPBELL RHODES 


1i*Ke following is the joint n0te Iby me Hpn'blA: Mr. 
Lidubhai Sanaaldaa. the Hon’ble Rai Babadur Lale RAtaMfen 
Das and Mr, B. S. K&inat, M. L. A. 
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Whil« wa an In foil asnananfe with tha Tiaw aziwauad in tha 
nptirt that than ia no aaeapa from tha eonelnaion that tha indna* 
triea whioh we are ditonaaiogi if they an to be daraloped— or nthar. 
kept alira— in India muat temponrily get aoma form of protaetion 
or aaaiatann from Government", we, think that our eolleagoea an 
not following tbia propoaition to ita logical oonoluaion when they 
aay^that the only recommendation they can make ia to nfertbia 
aobjeot to a Tariff Board if anch a ^ard ia created and if tha 
queation of granting protection to the ateel indoatry ia nfcrred to 
them. We feel that thia provitional recommendation doea not go 
far towardr aolviitg the problem now before ua. We think that the 
time baa now arrived when Government should make a declaration 
in favour of granting protection to the iron and ateel induatriea aa 
baaic iiidoatriea and that they should appoint o Tariff Board to find 
out the methods and extent of protect ion that should be extended 
to'tbese industries. 

2. In case Government, for aome reason or other, decide 
not to take any action in this direction, for some time to come we 
are of opinion that a committee similar to a Tariff Board should 
be apeciclly appointed to examine, qnite apart from other tariff 
problems, tha queation of the ateel industry and to advise as to 
what form of aaaiat«uee or special measures in addition to what is 
contemplated in Rule 10 of the Stores Purchase Rules should be 
extended to keep alive the railway wagon indoatry. While we 
realise that ordinarily in the interest of the taxpayer it is the best 
policy to buy in the cheapest market, we cannot overlook the fact 
that in the long run the taxpayer and the country will be a loser if 
the existing Indian enterprise in wagon building is allowed to 
be killed by foreign competition for want of encouragement or 
aome sacrifice of economy, especially when we have now an 
opportunity of spending no leas than Ra. 70 erorea on railway 
materials. 

8. Another queation whioh seems to us to require careful 
investigation at the hands of a apeoial committee such aa we suggest 
ia whether, and, if so, bow far the present quotations for railway 
wagons from British firms are below their cost of production.^ As 
Government have undertaken to invite tenders for their railway 
requiremenis for ten years, it is necessary to find out all the possible 
reasons why quotations are so low. If this enquiry shows that the 
British tenders represent dumping prices, we are of opinion that in 
the interest of the Indiap Industry Government should consider 
the desirahility of tdrieg anti>domping measures as outlined by the 
Kbeal Oommiaaion in pafragraphs 188 and 139 of their report. We 
do not ftink tluA tlMi peohlom of rulway indnatries can be solved 
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if the question of some form of eieietenoe or proteetion lor them ie 
deleyed. 

LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, RAM 8ARAN DAS. B. 8. KAMAT. 

« 

Note by Sir Campbell Rbodee, C.B.E4 M.L,A. 

Whilst in general agreement with my eolleegnes. I consider that 
the ooneentration of India's stores purchases in any one centre, how* 
ever capable, is calculated to lead both to extraraganoe at the centre 
and possibly to undesirable derelopments at the perimeter, a point on 
which, lam aware, the commercial community is not unanimous. My 
chief objection, however, to the Stores Purchase Rales is centred in 
rule 8, which appears to arrogate to the Stores Department in 
London an authority inconsistent with India’s freedom of action in 
the matter of purchases for her own requirements. I see no reason 
why the Chief Controller of Stores should be restrained from 
purchasing in India from the Indian or European importer, whether 
such importer is acting as a merchant or as a manufacturer's agent, 
provided, of course, that the price is no greater and that the other 
conditions are not unfavourable. The establishment of commercial 
undertakings in this country should be encouraged. They con* 
tribute to the general revenues of the country, and if the largest 
individual purchaser, vis , the Oovernment itself, does not boy from 
them, the inoidenoe of their overhead charges most necessarily be 
higher, to the detriment of the Indian public and socb private 
indostrial enterprises as depend for their supplies on the importer. 
It is obvious, moreover, that encouragement of each importers will 
enable the letter to carry Iwger stocks, tboa constituting, without 
cost to ( be country, the best guarantee for obtaining supplies in the 
country in eases of national emergency. If, on the other hand, the 
Chief Controller of Stores is compelled to purchase through the 
8tores Department in London, be mutt indent far ahead for bis 
probable requirements and estimate such requirements as the 
maximum, with possibly a margin of safety, a procedure calculated to 
produce waste. There are . numerous instances where importing 
firms have become first fabricators and then local manufacturers of 
the commodities they bad hitherto Imported and there is thus a 
natnrd tendency towards the establishment of industry in the country. 
Knoiriog the conditions of the market they are aUa to avoid smne 
at least, of tlm pitfalls sarrounding the estabHshment of new 
indnetries in the eoantry. The science of marketing is a snhiMt 
for speeielists, as hne heeh proved by many abortive attempts at 
the end of the war to bring the manufacturer and consumer into 
direct eommunleation wl^out the intermediary of the trading expert. 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian Arms Rules Committee 

A rMoIulira wu nevcd in Urn Assembljr on the tSih of Fobioaiy 1922 
hy Baba U}agar Singh Bedi to the afieet that a Commitiea with a non>ofBeial 
maforitjr should be appointed by the Governor General in Connol to csamino 
Uie new Arms Rules, 1920. and to submit a report before the nest session 
making speofie recommendations with a view further to amend them. The 
Resolution Was carried and was accepted by the Govemor'General in 
Council subieet to adherence to the principles (1), that there should be no 
rac el discriminations in the rules, and (2), that the Government must retain 
the power to impose resiricuons to prevent arm* and particularly fire aims 
from falling into the possess on of lawless or dangerous persons. 

Id ncoordanoe with the instrootioiie eonlained in Besolotioo No. 
F.*57*l«Poliee, dated the 1st Jane 1922, we have examined tbg 
Anas Rules, 1920 and submit our recommendations to the Govern* 
meot of India for such action as they think desirable. 

2. Our eonclasions have been reached after an exhaustive exami* 
nation of the views of local Governments, the recommendations of 
the Committee appointed in 1919 to adviee as to the priticiples on 
which the rules should be framed, and a large number of memoranda 
submitted to us by various members of the public miany of which 
were sent io response to a general invitation issued by the Govern* 
mant of lodia to those interested in the subieet under discussion to 
communicate their views to Government for the information of the 
Committee. We have examined orally IS official and 16 non* 
official witneesee including rapreseotatives of the army and the trade, 
whose evidenca waa taken in public of which much has already 
appeared io the oolnmna of the press. We oommenoed onr sessions 
in the month of July and apent ten days in recording evidence. 
We were nnahle to eonelnde onr work then end tor nnavoidahle 
reasons were eompelled to postpone onr deliherattooe nntil the 
September Seeaion of the Legidatnre. For this reason there has 
been soma delay in the aubmiseion of onr report. 

ExsaiPTioNS. 

8. We propose to deal first with the question of the retention, 
extension or eontraetion of the list of exemptions. Their total 
ahotition has been advocated generelly ae a eonneel of perfeetion, 
and the majority of the Committee wonld prefer this ooorse if it 
veto praetieaUo^ Loed Governments, however, are of opinion 
that at thia atage the entin abolition of exemptions wonld ereate 
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frare dimkitlMtlon tnonftfe tb« oImmi bitbarto asamptad and 
would ba unwiaa and ioaxpadiant. With tbia aonolution (ba 
majoritj of tbe Oommittoa ara in afraamant. A larga nnmbar of 
non*offieial Indiana both in tbair oral evidanea and in tbair writtan 
oiamoranda maintain that tba Sobadola of examptiona abould bo 
aolargod. After earafnl aonaideraeion of tbe viawa put bafora ua 
and after axaminiog in datail tba antriaa in Sobadola I, wa ara of 
opinion that tba asiating Hat of axamptiona oontainad in that 
Sebadnla ia iraparfaot in aoma reapaota and wa make tba following 
raoommandationa ragarding it i — 

Undif^r cnffp 1 (a) wa would inolnda Miniatora uid Membara 
of tba Imperial Lagialafora daring tbair terma of ofSea and 
Privy Oonnoillora. Tba Committae by a majority do not 
raoommand a aimilar oouctiaion to Membara of tba Pruvinoial 
Lagialaturaa. 

Ill regiird to (utry 6 (d), 6 (/), (i) and 0 (g) wa doobt whatber 
tba terma Gra-it Sardara or Zamiodara are anffieientiy praoi<e and 
wa do not know what intarpratation ia piaoed upon them by tbe luoal 
Oovernmanta oonoernad. namely tba Puitjab, tbe United Provinoea 
and tba Cantral Provinoea. Wa tbarafore reoommend that anqniriea 
abould ba made from tbaaa local Oovornmonta whether they maijjtain 
liaM of theae oategoriea, whom they inolnda, and whether they are 
aoffioiantly alaatio. It baa been rapraaantad to na that in aoma oaaaa 
geutlemen who ara in faot big Z'lroiodara are exoludad baoauaa they 
are not on the provincial Durbar Li«t If tbia ia ao wa think that 
it ia an undaairabla reatriotion. Wa ara further of opinion that 
due regard abould alao be paid to lineage and family poaition and 
tba Hate raviaed aooordingly. If anoh liata of axamptiona under tbia 
entry are not maintained we recommend that they abould ba pra- 
pared, after tbe terma in qneation have bean more praeiaely defined. 
Wa append a note by our eollaagua, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi. 
making oertain aoggcationa in tbia oonneetion which wa think may 
auitably be placed before the looal Governmenta ooneemad for 
eonaidaration. 

Kntry ware impraaaad with tba evidenea of Khan 

Bahadur Mohammad Saifullah Elhan, Khan of laa Khel, who 
explained that the proviao in Column 3 rendered tbia privilege to a 
laifa extent inaffectiva and wa aoeordingly raeommend tba removal 
of the pcoviao. Wa ara alao of opinion that tba »ama privilege 
rtamld be axtendad to tba diatricte of Oampballpur. Bawalpihdi and 
any other diet riot adjoining the North Waet Front ier Provinea 
which are axpoaad to riUda and dacoitiea nulaat thp loeal QoVdni* 
mant taka axaeption to tMa eooraa. 
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Enitf lit It (a) and 11 (}),-. We oonilder tlieftitie vimeeeMqr 
to ntMn theiA ezemptiom in tbe eetnel Sebednie of BzeaptioM. 
TboM itemi were inoloded with e view to proteotiog wbet mtj be 
termed tbe vested rights of tbe eieesee Bemed» on tbe 1st of Jenoety 
1930t end we ere of opinion tbet these rigbte should eontinne to be 
proteoted. We therefore recommend tbet ell tbe premot ezempteee 
in tbe entirei 11| 11 (a) end 11 (&) should be granted e life lieense 
conferring on them tbe eeme privileges in respeet of erms ezempted 
from license end fee which they now possess. The majority of tbe 
Committee do not recommend tbet this frivilege should be extended 
to title boliders who received titles efter tbe 1st of Jennery 1920. 

Entry 18. — We recommend tbet en eddition should be made 
to provide for tbe gift of swords or other arms by the Commander* 
in-Chief or on bis bebelf. A similar addition should also be made 
in Schedule II entry 3 (vis)- Our eolleague Baba Ujagar Singh BedI 
has pointed out that some confusion exists in regard to entry 11 (d) 
end entry IS. He considers tbet it should be made dear tbet entry 
IS relates only to those who were presented with swords end 
arms efter 1920. This follows as e matter of course if our rccom* 
mendetions are accepted, as entries 11, 11 (a) and 11 (S) will be 
omitted and entry IS will be renumbered. We pre content to leave 
this point of drafting to tbe special cfficer who, we propose, should 
be appointed for tbe purpose of redrafting tbe roles, 

4. We considered tbe proposal that all stipendiary and Honorary 
Magistrates should be included in tbe list of exemptions ; but we 
are of opinion that a fire-arm cannot be regarded as a necessary 
part of tbe equipment of a Magistrate as such and are unable to 
recommend this. Tbe case of tbe police is sufficiently met by tbe 
fact that a revolver is already a part of tbe equipment of police 
officers above the rank of bead constable. While in our view it is 
reasonable that all Government servants who in tbe opinion of the’ 
Local Government require arms for tbe adequate discharge of their 
duty should be exempt from tbe payment of fees, we cannot recom- 
mend that all Government servants should be included in Schedule 
1 among the exempted classes, 

6. In the ease of all exemptees we consider it of tbe highest 
importance that they should register all the arms they have in their 
possession. We recommend no interference with tbe restrietions 
at present imposed by local Governments on tbe number and kind 
of arms which can be possessed by exempted persons, ft follows 
that we do not recommend a fixed scale which shall be uniform 
throughout India. Conditions vary in different provinces and under 
the rules framed by tho various local (Governments exemptees can 
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MOf M wtApiMM «• felMf naioublf ftqoixt fM'tM vttrpoM 

of gtelMlIdtt # ol^ kgitf mate ^mirpoi^ 

R A >fdp oMl hoi beta pot Wo<0 o« that the powr ot omctl^ 
iof faAtiiid'tinaqpitiiMM ili^d bo gfreo to lowl OoromiMotit 
Wo WNMiliO tlMk flit odttiag rolM bp vhieh this power ii Tested io 
iHif O dtO r ie ft -Gtownf 6i Coaoeit sboc^- remein^ 

T, (bar eoBeegoee BIr. Bidbof* Mr. Beddi end Kr. Feiysz Kbu 
ioTOQt tbe adoptioa of a aystem by whioh lieenses should be isaued 
wittoot restiietioii to all epplioeots on payment of tbe preseribed 
Iso SOTO in |bo ease of undesirable persons spedlled in a kept foe 
the fsnvose. Tbb proposal bowtrer does not oommand itself to 
tto msloifir of 'CboObmi^etee who regard it as entiraly outside tbe 
aeopa M praetiaal pslities. It k not only exposed to tbo obfeetions 
wo hofo orgod to> the total abdition of exemptions, bnt is open to 
lha sariooa ^tkbm that a suitable or proper elasdilaation of ondesi* 
nibla‘ persona wonld be impossible* 

BSTtlLPO CtA8S. 

8. We next ooasa to the entitled eksa. The tTtdesea on the 
qpaalioB whether lieeoaes are often withheld from those who belong 
to tlk elate is disidedf; but wo would reoommend ramoral of restr^ 
tibiM in two direetioas. In our vie w eligibility to be ioolnded in 
the entitled olasS timold be oonsidsrably extended, and the exist- 
ing i^oeednre in the matter of enquky is susoeptible of material 
rdiucation. As to tbe eligibility, we recommend that the payment 
of Bs. BOO land rereoue, Bs. 100 in roads and public work cesses, say 
payment of income'tax and, in tbe case oi a Government servant 
rabsipt of a pv of Bs. 100 a month and, over should bs sufficient 
qualifleation. In the ease of the Ponjab, Madras and tbe Central Pro> 
viness We suggest that enquiry should mads whether the limit of 
land revenne sboold not bs B^ 260 instead of Rs. 600. Further, the 
hands of Joint Hindu fismilies should be induded in this class, 
the adult brothers and sons of entitied persons living jointly with 
them should be similarly regarded as belonging to it. As to the' 
ralizatioo of tbe procedure of enquiry, we think that lists of entitled 
persona should be maintained and that any member of the entitled 
ehas applying for a license should be granted one immediately without 
ikqidry unless the' District Magistrate has some deBnite reastm to 
thuk tint the applieant is not a fit person, in which ease he assy, 
fat i ta a s ons to be rsjtorded io writing, refuse the grant of a license 
or aattaa anqaify lo ba made t in oases of refusal we would reeogoiaa 
i fight- of raakkn by the Commissioner or some officer of equal 
atatBtnooiiaofed in tide bahidi by tiie local Government. In the 
MritliBf nltagovaitlMiag^of (ha antUkd olassi tht priaaiplai 
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leguding it being contained in a Betolotion of tbe OoTerameot of 
India Nob 2126 C-Polioa, dated tbe 21et Manb 1919. We are of 
oj^nion that it would Im more aatiifaetorj to tbe f enaral pnblie if 
tbe proTicions regarding the entitled elaaa with tbe modilleatlou 
we suggest were embodied in tha nilea and wa strongly raoonmeiid 
that this sbonld be done. 


LicgMsn. 

9. We hare given earefnl oonsideration to tbe varioos (joastioni 
which arise in connection with* tbe grant of lieansss, espaeially. 
licenses for the possession of arms. Complaints have bMn made to 
us regarding tbe administration in practice of tbe Rules, especially 
as regards the deli^s in dealing with applications, tte irbsome 
nature of the enquiries sometimes instituted, tbe diflSenlty 
securing renewal of licenses already granted, and the differaneo 
in the restrictions imposed by tbe various local GovernmentSr 
Indeed we are constrained to place it on record that in our opinion 
the vigcrous citicism which has been directed against the. Arms 
Rules in some quarters is due not so much to inherent defects 
in the roles themselves as to the method in which they have been 
put into practice. We have therefore given our particular attention 
to methods of improving the executive maohiuery. 

Enquiry. 

1 0. We have referred above to tbe unnecessary inconvenience 
oaumd in some respects to would-be license holders, by reason of 
the delay in issuing licenses. We recognise that this delay is 
frequently caused by tbe necessity for making enquiries about the 
fitness of a person to possess a weapon, and while we do not 
recommend that enquiry can be dispensed with in every ease, wo 
believe that the present practice by which enquiries are almost 
entirely carried out by tbe police is open to objection and should 
as far as possible be abandon r .i We suggest that in any ease 
in which a previous enquiry n.<oessary particularly in eases 
of entitled persons tbe Distn Magistrate should make it if 
possible by any agency, official or non-offioial as be may choose, other 
than tbe police and whenever possible through a Magistrate. In 
any case in which it is found necessary to have an enquiry n^e 
through the agenoy of a police officer we are strongly of opinion 
that a license should not be refused merely on the strength of the 
report of such an officer alone but that the District Magistrate 
should order a magisterial enquiry also before ooming.to a final 
deeision. 
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fifiPORt OR THR 

LmirAnoH of Nvmbib of LiaaisBa. 

11. lo ton* piofinoei we have foaod that a oneton obtaint of 
Uaitiiig the nnanber of Ueeniee ieeaed. We have e?en fonnd that 
tte pnie^ of iodifidoal Diitriet Magfstratea in the eame proTinoe 
varlee. Anp arUtrarj limitation of the nnmber of lioenaee ieened 
in a diatriet dr pravinee may clearly lead to the refnaal of a lieenae 
to a fit and proper peraon and we can aee no jnatifieation for the 
adoptioo aaFe in ezaeptional eiranmataneea of thia praetioa. In oor 
▼iaw the normal praotiee ahonld be that no limit ahonld be placed 
on the nombw of lioanaea which may be leaned in any diatriet or 
fiiovinee. We raeogniae, however, that oiroomatanoea may ariae in 
which a rapid inereaae in the homber of arma in a purtionlar area 
may be fraught with danger and we think it advieable that local 
Ctovaromenta ahonld have diacretionary- power, without being com* 
palled to reaort to tiie extreme meaaora of dia-arming, to limit the 
number of arma in any area or diatriet if there ia reaaon to apprehend 
aaiiona danger from the free grant of lioanaea and if aooh reatriotion 
il oeeeaiary for the maintenance of the poblio tranquility. 

Bivision and Pbosrcijtion. 

12. We would raeogniae a right of reviaion in the eaae of refnaal 
to grant a lieenae, but we would not diatnrb the exiatiog role which 
requirea the aanetion of the Diatriet Magiatrate to a prbaeention. 

Dubation of Liobnsb. 

18. The period eovered by the lieenae variea in differen^t pro* 
vincea, but we recommend that it ahonld now be the Calendar year. 
The acale of feea ia diaonaaed in paragraph -2 1 below. Persona ahoald 
ba allowed aa at praaant.to take lioanaea for three yeara on payment 
of a compoeition fee. We gather thia rule ia not widely known at 
jNieaent, and we think it would be deairable that the neoeaaary 
Btepe ahonld be taken to ensure ita publicity. 

Temporary Liobnsrb. 

14., In aome quartera the oritioiam haa been made that peraona 
dedrona' of purehaaiog a weapon are put to inconvenience beoaoae 
thty cannot prmlooe the weapon when applying for the lieenae neeea* 
aary for ita potieaaion, and it waa therefore recommended that a 
temponry lieenae ahoidd be given to cover anoh purehaae pending 
the grant of a lieenae for poaaeaaion. We do not agree, with thia, 
•od in our view a penuanent lieenM ahonld be iuned at the time 
the a^n^foant appUea for a Ueenae Md the number and <foacrfption 
pi the inwpooa porehaapd attonld be filled in b^ the finna from whom 
IN paihhaai ia umda eld eommooloated by tham to the Diatiipk 
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Haflatnite aoiHMnitd. In this mtUv • anUom pvMtiM ilionld 1 m 
adopted thmaghont India. 


L10KN8B8 FOR Pbrsons Arrivimo rf Sba. 

15. Another inatsnoe in which the preient eFttem hee been 
ehown to operate to the ineonrenienee of the lioenee hoMere or 
would be lioenee hotdere ie that of pereone arriving at Bombay, 
Madrae or Calentta etc., by tea, who are not in poteeveion ol lieentee 
and are therefore eonpelled to depoait their weapons with their 
agents dr in the Customs House until a regular lieense esn be 
obtained. We therefore recommend that eustoms and police offleers 
should be permitted to issue a temporary lieense lor fourteen days 
on payment of the full fee, a reoeipt being given to the lieensee. 
Oil reoeipt of the proper license from the authority empowered to 
issue the same no further fee should be payable. 

Loss OF Weapons. 

16. We attaeh some importance to the stricter enforoement of 
condition 7 of the eonditions under which a license for the possession 
of arms and ammunition is granted. It has been suggested to os 
that the procedure in the ease of failure to report the loss of 6ro» 
arms should he tightened up. But we are ol opinion that the 
eontingenoy is provided for by the conditions of the license, and 
all that is required is its more rigid enforcement. We recommend, 
however, that the lieense should also specify the penalty laid down 
in the Act of hreaohea of this or any of the conditions under which 
the license is granted. 

Crop Protection Licenses. 

17. The question of a freer issue of crop proteotioo licenses 
wus raised by a number of witnesses. The evidence given by ^eial 
witnesses goes to prove that orop protection licenses are issued 
freely but in .some eases conditions are imposed such as annual 
production of evidenpe of the purpose for which the lioenM Is 
required before renewal is granted. We recommend the freer issue 
of soph lioenses and partioularly on applications by or recommenda- 
tions of landlords who are well aoquainated with the local conditions 
and the extent to which damage is done to drops by wild animals. 


Fork of Lioense. 

18 . We have been impressed with the fact that licenses are 
freqnentlf granted on flimsy paper which quickly 
reeommend the uuivenal adoption of the Calcutta form. ^ 
the lieense is printed on stout paper, and is enclosed 
ss is used In the OiW of passports, To the Iwensd • l®*fl 
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ioatvoetioDi, in the vnraaoalar of tho provinoo or in English at the 
option of the lieensee, should be annexed. These iostroetions 
should indicate the procedure laid down for the renewal of the 
license and the restrictions to which the licensee is subiect. In 
this matter we plead for uniformity throoghout India. It has been 
suggested that, the AlMndia, the provincial, and the district license 
forms should bear distinctive marks, and a different eolonr for each 
has been proposed. We do not regard this suggestion as of vital im- 
portance, but pass it on to the Government of India for consideration. 

SiNOLB License 

19. k single license form should be used for all the weapons 
licensed and not a separate license for each arm. We have found 
diversity of practice in the different provinces in this respect and 
we recommend that there should be uniformity. 

20. As regards the renewal of licenses we are of ooinion that 
the existing procedure is susceptible of improvement. We see no 
reason why, when a license has once been issued, it should be 
necessary for a District Magistrate to sanction renewal. The 
licensee may have changed his district or be may live in an inacces- 
sible locality. The inconvenience thus earned is considerable and 
easily avoidable. We therefore recommend that licenses should be 
renewed by any Magistrate or any Sub-Divisional Magistrate in the 
district in which the licensee is residing or in any other district in 
which he is known. In the ease of a renewal of a license in a 
district other than that in which the license was originally issued, 
we recommend that the original license should be renewed and the 
authority which issued the orisinal license be supplied with informa- 
tion of renewal. The production of fire arms should not, in our 
opinion, be a condition precedent to the renewal of a license. 

Fees. 

21. In regard to the scale of fees we find that there are indica- 
tions thgt the present fees are regarded as too high fezeept for 
li^vinefal license in the North’West Frontier Province) especially in 
the ease of breech-loading guns. We raeommend the following scale 
in all provinces (except for provincial or district licensee in the 
Nmrth-West Province and possibly frontier districts of the Punjab) : 

Initial fee. — Itevolver Rs. 10; Rifle Rs. 5 ; Breech-Loading 
Gun and 22 bore Rifle Rs. S ; Muzzle Loading Gun or Air Gun 
requiring a license, annas 12 ; the enhancement of the fee from 
annas 2 to annas 12 being intended to meet the cost of the 
improved and more expensive form of license. The fees on renewal 
shonld be reduced and we recommend that they should be respec- 
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tirely 6, 2*8i 1*8 and annas 8 j bus if reneorol applioationi ora 
i(Qt moda within a month after the expiry of the period oorered by 
the lieenee we recommend that it ehould be open to the District 
Magistrate in Hen of proaeontion to levy the initial fee in fall. No 
redaotion of fee on account of composition is required. 

Payment of fees shcald be by uon*judicial stamp and 
applieants sbonld be allowed to send their applications for lieensrs 
by post. 

ExsMpTfON From Fsks. 

As stated earlier in onr report, all Oovemment servants who 
are, in the opinion of their local Oovernments, required to possess 
arms for the adequate Hisofaarffe of their duty, and all members of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces,' should be permitted to possess 
two arms without payment of fees. Exemptees should, os at present, 
pay no fees and those who will, if our recommendations are 
accepted, receive a life license should similarly pay no fees for the 
arms which they are entitled to possess. We consider that the 
question of the extended issue of fire arms free of fee in the North* 
West Frontier Province and Frontier districts should be carefully 
examined by the local authorities and we strongly recommend that, 
snlyeot to such enquiries, action on thes? lines should be taken. 
We sympathise with the view of the arms dealers that the existence 
of a separate fee for a license for import into India and transport 
to destination is a distinct hardship ; and in our opinion there 
should be a single fee only. 

Restriction on Libiit of Possession of Ammunition. 

22. Under the rules no limits are placed on the amount of 
ammunition which may bo possessed ; but local Governments have 
themselves imposed limitations. From the evidence before us we 
consider that these restrictions are in some cases unnecessary^ and 
calculated to inconvenience tbe bonafide sportsman. A uniform 
procedure in this respect is desirable throughout Indie, and we 
accordingly recommend that no limit of ammunition ■ should be 
fixed in the case of shot guns or 22 bore or target rifles. In the 
ease of revolvers we recommend a limit of 100 rounds and in the esse 
of rifles a limit of 200 rounds per rifle. Any person who can prove 
that he needs m.ore than 100 roonds for a revolver or 200 rounds 
for a rifle should be given a license for a larger number. At the 
time of the purchase of revolver and rifle ammunition the license 
should be produced. We are also of opinion that measures should 
be token to facilitate the export of arms and ammunition to persons 
residing in feudatory stotes. 

32 
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All-Inoia Liobhsis ako mobi Expeditious Pboosdurb 
2S. We beve diienated in tome detail qneetione affeoting the 
iune of lioenMa beeeose we feel that the poblie have legitimate 
grievaoeei, and we believe that improvement! ean be affected for 
their benefit witbont in any way impairing the effioienoy of the 
Arm! Act adminittration. We desire now to make two propoiaii 
which we think may have material effect in allaying whatever 
dissatisfai^ion may remain. In the first place, we recommend that 
the issue of alMndia license should be as unrestricted as possible 
and should be generally encouraged, and that certainly every 
member of the entitled class to whom a license is not refused should 
get an all India license if he desires it. Further, we see not sufB- 
cient reason why Assam and Burma should be excluded from the 
alMndia license and would recommend their inclusion. Ini this 
connection we also recommend, with reference to entry No. 1 in 
Schedule II, that enquiry should be made .frnm the Punjab, Burma, 
North-West Frontier province and Delhi whether the retention 
of these provinces in column I is really required and whether 
the power given in column 8 is not suffi'^ient to meet all reasonable 
requirements. Secondly, we strongly advocate greater expedition 
in dealing with applications for lioenses and renewals. We have 
dwelt already on the possible inconvenience caused to the public. 
With the obiect of remedying the existing state of affairs, it has 
been proposed that in each district a special department or a local 
advisory board should be established to deal exclusively with 
matters connected with the administration of the Arms Act. We 
are not in favour of the establishment of such a department or 
hoard, as. the result would probably he even greater delay than 
at present, but we recommend that local Governments should be 
asked to issue instructions to district officers that they should 
appoint additional staff when necessary to deal expeditiously with 
applications for licenses and renewals, when applications are received 
in such numbers that the District Magistrate is not able to deal 
with them promptly with his ordinary staff. 

Points of Detail 

84. We now come to a number of Miscellaneous points 
of det^l and we propose merely to give a brief record of our 
oondusions. 

Bestbictions on Bevolvebs. 

25. It has heeu miggested 1^ the military authorities that the 
restrictions on the pbssf>ssion of revolvers should be tightened up. 
We recognise that the unreMricted possession of revolvers might be 
a menace to the poblie. tranquility ; nevertheleat, we do not reeom* 
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Band ftny tightening ap of the existing restrietiooe which seen to be 
•deqvste. At any rate they have not been shown to hare failed. 
The existing restrictions should however remain. 

Bkvolvbrs of SOS AKD 450 Bore 

26. Enquiry has been made whether the import into India 
oi 303 bore revolvers should be prohibited, The military author!* 
ities see no necessity for the prohibition and we do not recommend 
it. There are, however, good reasons why the import of 450 bore 
revolvers which take service ammunition should be prohibited, 
and wa recommend that such prohibition should be included in 
the rules. 

Rifles of Prohibited Bore. 

27. In regard to rifles of prohibited bora we recommend that 
no prohibition is necessary in the case ot those rifles for which 
service ammunition cannot be used and the ammunition of which 
cannot be used for service rifles, but we make this recommendation 
subject to any objections which the military authorities may wish to 
place before the Government of India. 

Import of Arms Through Post. 

28. It has been suggested that the import of arms should be 
permitted through the post office, but e think any general rule 
such as this would be dangerous, and accordingly we are opposed 
to the adoption of this practice. 

Retainers. 

29. The rules regarding retaiuers have been represented as 
inadequate, but no specific instances of hardship have been brought 
to notice, and we are of opinion that no change is required. 

Carrying of Arms cn Journeys by Female Members of 

Licensees Family. 

30. A proposal was made to us that licenses granted to the 
head of a family should be held to cover the carrying of arms by 
dependent members of the family, particularly in the case of adult 
female members travelling alone. We are of opinion that the 
acceptance of this principle in such general terms might be danger* 
ous. We think, however, that there is much to be said for the wife 
of a licensee being permitted to carry a weapon for purposes of 
protection on a railway journey, and we recommend that to this 
extent the proposal should be accepted. 

Sale By Agents. 

31. We agree that the practice hitherto followed by licensed 
dealers of employing anietaBts to conduct their business in their tern* 
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porary abaonca aboald oontiouo, and that it is nnoeoesiary to take 
further steps to legalise it. 

Reoiprooitt with Indian States 

32. regards reoiprooity with Indian States, it has been 
proposed that reciprocal arrangements sbonld be made in all matters 
eonneeted with arms administration. We recognise that nnres* 
trioted reciprocity is clearly impossible. Some States bare no Arms 
Act or Rule?, and in others the administration of their rules 
proceeds on, different lines from those which obtain in British India, 
We could not with equanimity contemplate a large number of 
persons from Indian States coming into British India in possession of 
arms on the ground that they are exempted in their State. On the 
other hand our exemptions provide for the exemption in British 
India of a number of high officials belonging to Indian States, and 
we therefore recommend that the Government of India should 
endeavour to secure reciprocal airangements with any State which 
can satisfy the Government of India that they have properly 
administered Arms Rules. 

District Authorities— Karachi 

33. We recommend that the same power be given to the 
Commissioner in Sind and the District Magistrate, Karachi, in 
respect of the grant of licenses for the export of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Indian States by dealers in Karachi as are at present possess- 
ed by particular officers named in Schedule VI. in respect of erms 
exported from elsewhere in India. 

Appointment of Special Officer to Revise the Arms Rules 

34. We have not considered a number of technical point and 
minor errors and omissions in the existing Rules to which refereuce 
has beet) made in the corrospoiidenco or the evidence we have 
examined. Our object has not been so much to revise the Arms 
Roles irom the point of view of draftmansbip as to suggest improve- 
ments that will benefit the public. As regards the teebuioal defects 
of draftman^ihip we are not qualified to express an opinion, nor is it 
our duty to do. 

We recommend that an officer might profitably he placed on 
special duty to redraft the Rules, in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made in this report and that an expert from the trade should 
be invited to assist faim. In our opinion it would enable tbe 
ordinary license holder to get a grasp of the rules which are o( 
Importanee to him, namely, those relating to tbe issue attd renewal 
of lieenses, the fees payablei and the restrictions imposed, if these 
llales were iHued in a leH^oontaiaed section. The Rules as they 
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•tkDd Are very oonfasing and are ao comprebeoaive that the 
average licenaee fioda it difficult to diaentat'gle tboae whieb eonoera 
him from tboae wbiob are in tbe nature of teehoieal inatruotiona. 

W, H. ViNCEKT, President. ^ 

T. B. Sapru. M. K. Reddi. 

A. K. G. A. Marigair. Babu Ujaoar Singh 

H. A. J. Gidnet Bedi. I’ MmUrt. 

Darcy Lindsay. *Md. Faiyaz Khan. 

Habohandbai Vishindas. S. P. Bajpai, 

Abdl Kaseh. 

APPEUDIX 

Simla. 


September 27tbt 192S 

Sir, 

Aa suggeated by tbe Arma Bulea Committee to elicit opiniona 
of certain Proviiicea oii Scbedula 1 of tbe Arma Kulea 1V20, for 
which the Punjab Goveriiment have also been called upon to auimit 
thier view regarding Clauae (d) Section I waa aiao aaked to auggeat 
aome definition wbiob might be holpfol to the Punjab Government 
in thia effort. 

I may be permitted to aubmit the following few auggeationa 
which might be taken into account both by the Punjab Government 
aa well aa the Government of India before giving it a legal abape. 

Although tbe Punjab Government haa defined tbe Great 
Sardars and Jagirdaa of tbe Punjab aa tboae who are Provincial 
Dubaria, yet it Keema to me that there in no well-defined criterion 
which governa the creating and celeoting of Durbaria. It entirely 
reata with the arbitrary choice and recommendation of Diatriot 
Magiatratea. Hence tbe definition ia not for Great Sardara and 
Jagirdara, 

There may be certain Provincial Durbaria who may be regard- 
ed aa Great Sardara and Jagirdara and yet may not be paying aueb 
high revenuea aa are paid by, or bearing auch traditional qualifiea* 
tiona aa are enjoyed by those who are neither Provincial Durbule 
nor regarded as Great Sardars by tbe Punjab Government. 

Therefore it baa become imperative that a comprebenslvo 
definition should be provided for in tne Law. 

Provincial Durbariea may be regarded as Great Sardara and Jah^- 
dars. But over and above that, it may be pointed out that although 
the evidence given by the npu official witneasea from tbe 
and also certain other Provinces presses Bs. 500 aa anmnal land 
revenue as a definition of Great Sardara and Jegiidari, yet to iBiiiM 
it more reatrioted 1 brg to propoN that a men whoee bufd ii: 
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MMMed to land revenue of R#. one tboosend annually, or at the 
most Ri. 1.600, or ie a Jagirdar of the same value, and is also from 
the Punjab Chiefs Family most also be regarded as a Great Sardar 
and Jagirdar within the meaning of the Clanse referred to above. 

Might I here elucidate the matter. The Punjab Government 
itself has considered that highest value of the revenue teX'payer to 
be Rs. 1,000 as given in the Electoral Roles to quality a person as 
an elector to Landholders’ Constituency in the Punjab for the 
Legislative . Assembly and that is the highest limit in the 
Punjab. 

it is, therefore, obvious that such revenue payers in the Punjab 
are very limited in their number. The definition that I have given 
above will remove the trouble. 

There seems no reason why the persons who come of high 
families of the Punjab Chiefs and are Jagirdars and still pay high 
revenues are excluded fron this privilege and merely person picked 
up by the sweet will of District Magistrates should alone be and are 
regarded as Great Sardars and d Jagirdars. 

I presume that I have made the point clear and that it will 
invite the attention of the Government, and 1 may be informed at 
an early date of the decision which may be arrived at by them. 

Yours sincerely. 

BABA UJAGAR SINGH B£DI. 

M.L.A, 

I think that in view of the fact that laiid*ievenue in the 
Punjab is very low a landlord paying Ks. 1,500 per annum as land- 
revenue in the Puqjab may be exempted. 

S. P. BAJPAl. 


M. L. A , 

While approving the view of my iriend Mr. Bedi, i would also 
suggest to define the word or expression 'Ancient Zamindar’ in 
Madras also. 

M. K. REDDI, 


I agree with these views for Punjab. 


M. 1 . A , 

H. A J. GIDNEY. 
ABUL KASEM. 


For the reasons pointed put above I ani of. opinion that in the 
.pteial cirramstances of the Punjab, landholders in the Punjab paying 
iit annual land reveniie of Rs. 1500 who are at the same time 
Punjab Chiefs should he exempted. 

aARCHAND RAI. 



Minutes of Dissent 

The foUowing Minutes of Dissent vrere appended 
to the Report ~ 

By Rai Bahadur S P Bajpai M. L. A 

Paragraph 7. 

“ I do not agrea with the majority of the Committee that my 
proposal to isiae lieensea to all applicants on the payment of the 
prescribed fee save in the ease of undesirable persons specified in 
a list to be kept for the purpose is outside the range of prsotiesi 
politics. The poUey of the Qoveniment of India in regard to the 
administration of Arms Rules has all along been a subject of hostile 
criticism in the country. It is urged that innumerable restriotions 
and limitations imposed on the possesrion of firearms have led to 
the emasculation of the Indian manhood. Those of us who were 
coiineored wirh the recruiting work during the great war know 
with what difBenIty recruits could be procured for combatant strength 
in the army. The reason is obvious. People in the interior who 
have seldom seen a breach loading gun would hardly agree to 
become soldiere and fight in the trenches. 1 think it is not impos* 
sible to prepare a schedule of exclusions. The Police maintains a 
register of bad characters and a list of persons oonvieted of heinous 
offences sen be (obtained from the office of the District Magistrate. 
Bad charaoters, persons convicted of heinous offences and members 
of criminal tribes may be excluded. I think the time has now come 
for the Government of India to take courage in both bands 
and adopt my suggestion which, I believe, will not only disarm 
criticisms levelled in season and out of season against the Govern* 
ment but also prove a source of considerable strength to the British 
Empire in the boor of need. 

Paragraph 3 antrg I (a). 

I think it is only fair that the members of tbs ProvinesI Legis* 
latores should also be exempted. To me it appears an invidious 
distfnetion to exempt members of the Central Legislature and to 
deny the same privilege to Provincial Legislators. After all a eon* 
siderable body of both the Legislators ia drawn from the same class 
of dtissns. The distinction, I am sore, will lead to considerable 
bitterness and heart-burning. I shall, therefore, recommend to the 
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OoTOrnmrafc of Indio to exempt tbe mombert of Provindol Legio* 
lotoroi u well. 

(a) In Oadh oil Tolaqdtfo «■ raeb ok elmnpt. Somo of them 
pof nominol lend Mvenoe while non<Tolaqdor Zoinindon to enjoy 
tlie' privilege of exemption ok Kqoired to poy twenty thootond 
rapees lond'revenne. 1 think thot with o view to the feelingi whieh 
OK running very high with regard to the exemption of Zamiudore in 
the Provineei of Agro and Oadh, I aholl soggeet that all Zamiudara 
who pay Re. 3,000 or over ae land revenno ahonid be exempted. 
My renomroendation coincides with the recommendation made by 
the United Provinces Landholders* Conference whieh met at 
Luoknow in July last. 

(i) Heads of Joint Hindu families who pay Ka. 3,000 or up- 
wards as land revenue should also be exempted and the adult male 
members, on the analogy of the entitled class, be considered as 
belonging to it. 

inty li:n (o) and 11 (J) 

I do not agroe with the majority of the Committee in their 
reeommendations to grant a life license to exemptees falling under 
these categories. 1 am not convinced that the romoval of these 
entries from ^hednle will satisfy title holders who received these 
distinctions after the year 1920. They will continue to feel that 
while their more fortunate brothron are exempt to all intents and 
purposes, they are called vpon to apply for licenses. Most of the 
title-holden who received these decoration after 1920 feel that a 
nre privilege is denied to them. 

Big landholders and a large number of title-holders have got 
large stakes in the country. Jy therefore, see no roason why they 
should not be exempted. Consequently 1 reoomtnend that entries 
11, 11 (a) and 11 (6) should not only be retained but that all future 
titl^bcdders etc. should also be exempted. 

I do not agroe with the majority of the Committee when they 
recommend that Magistrates, etc. should not be exempted. I think 
<41 Magistrates, stipendiary or Honorary, MunsifFs and Honorary 
Assistut Golleotors, should be exempted. Magistrates do need 
iroarms to protect tbemaelvcs when they aro put in charge of 
pioecisionc, etc. 

ParAyroph A. 

I think it untmueiMMif toplam rsetriethme on ike number of Rre« 
mpg to be pomeiied’by an catotBpiee. 1 shall eheKfoK. NconmeBd 
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tli»l ttorettrietioDs be pl«oed oa the poeeeBeion of flre<tnMb]r 
osemptaee, who ore olmoet elwope lojel ond lew^dkidlng eiUmoe. 

8. B. BAJPAI. if. X. 

By MuM. Faqws Khan M. L. A 

I om eonj that 1 have disagreed on aone pointe in the Arme 
Boles Committee:— 

(1) I do not agree on the gronnd of principle that the Membere 
of the Imperial Legislature should be exempted from the operation 
of the Arms Act only so long as they oontinue to be the members. 
A person may not enjoy any oonoession, but if he does, he should 
not be deprived of it during his life-time, unless there is something 
to prove that he has become less trustworthy. A Member of 
the Imperial Legislature does not lose any p irt of his worth or his 
sense of responsibility by ceasing to be a member. Membership 
is only an apparent proof of a man’s qualities, and his retirement 
does not involve any kind of turpitude at all. 1 therefore strongly 
hold that the Members of the Imperial Legislature should enjoy 
this privilege during their life-time. 

(2) 1 fail to understand why the entitled class should only be 
based on money consideration. A person may not be a Govern* 
ment servant or may not be paying the prescribed sum to the 
Government as revenue or taxes, but still he may be as good or 
even a better citizsn than many of the Government servants and 
those paying revenue or taxes. The Professor of a Communal 
College is an instance in point, who is neither a Government servant 
nor paying anything as tax. Again, the son or sons of a zamindar 
may be thoroughly satisfactory men for keeping a weapon and still 
may not be paying any revenue or income tax in their name. 

I really do not see why education be not also regarded as a 
suflSoient qualification for coming under this ola*s. Wealth may 
lead a man astray and may even bring him down to the position 
of a beast but education alone is a sure agent for ennobling 
character. 1 would therefore suggest the inclusion of the follow- 
ing to the entitled class : — 

(ay Barriarers. Pleaders, Vakils of High Court of B years’ 
standing ; 

( 5 ) Professors, Baaders, and Lecturers at Colleges affiliated 
to an Indian University, 

(e) M As; , 

(d) B. As. of seven. years’ standing ; 

(0) Government pensioners drawing Rs, 100 and over 
per month. 

82 (a) 
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(3) It iboald bo axproMlj provided in the Am* Aet tbet the 
lioaoMi will not ba bald back on the batis of Individnal politioal 
viawi, and tboM who coma under entitled elau will get tbeir 
UoaoMS at a right and not at a favour. What jnatifioation waa 
there for the forfeiture of lieanMi and anna of aneh revered, noble 
and peaoeJoving oitiaana aa Pandit Motilal Nehro, Lala Bhagwan 
Oas, Khwide Abdul Majid and S. Aaif 4Ii. eto. The refnaai to 
iaioe or renew a Hoenae to Indiana of thia poattion, though a proof 
of the **franie'* being made of "ateel,” haa the inevitable effect of 
lowering the preatige of the Qovernment in the oountry. Big 
Zamindara and money-Tendera paying a large revenue to the Govern* 
meat have been refnaed lioenaea on the ground of tbeir wearing 
“Khaddar." 

On the refnaai or the fmrfeitnre of lieenaea, I have received a 
good many lettera from reapeetable people and the following are the 
eopiea of a few intereatiug lettera in my poaaeaaion which will reveal 
the methoda aometime adopted by aome of the Diatriet Magiatratea; 
A gentleman who ia paying aa much aa rupeea 25 thouaand aa 
Government revenue, who ia alao a Municipal Commiaaioner and 
tht Secretary of an important orphanage and a girls achool, writea:— * 

“The local officiala aimply on account of the reaaon that I 
wear Khaddar in reaponae to the country’s call have forfeited my 
lieenae of Arms. I do not know what juaiilioation there ia. Lioenaea 
are being granted to my petty eultivatora only if they any 
that they are the membera of the Aman Sabha. Aa far aal 
'could ascertain and my knowledge goea, lioenaea were introduced 
ao that ondesirablea abould not poaaeaa firearms, but every day 
experience will show that murders and daooities are being com- 
mitted and Budmashes alwaya have fire-arms and people of my social 
statua do not get a license. We have to travel to go to our villages 
which are apart soma 40 miles and travel with money, unsafe, 
absolutely at the mercy of robbers and nothing to protect ns. I hope 
you will do something to relieve the present situation in the country 
and save gentry from these Bureaucrats who are pleased with a few 
words of flattery,” 

But I will quote s moat important example that the 

license of had been forfeited, and the reason of this forfeiture 

1 shall explain in full instead of the explanation from the writer 
of this letter. The very gentleman referred to in the above letter 
wrote to me the reason why his license was forfeited, which runs as 

follows. His name is Rais and Talukder of 

he ia one of the very l»g landholders of the United Provinces and 
ia a confirmed ‘ loyalist, Mways dancing befora the Collector and 
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tb« ConinisBioner of to timid ud olnid of weoriog Kfaoddar 

boMOM that ditpleates the offioiala «o ha matt wear Cbrittj't oap. 

Hero it ttbat he bimtelf tayi about the reaaont of the forfeiture 
of hie lieenee. The whole ettate it in the oame of mjr father who 
payt reeeoue of about Ra. 5,000 to the Government. My father 
it tttppoaed to be one of the big aamindart of tbft plaee, hit name 
ia*»»*M be hat praotioally retired fmm all worldly earet and 
aoxietiet, to I am carrying the a hole husineta for the latt 6 yeart, 
and hence the licentea of flrearma were in my name, which have 
been forfeited, and the forfeiture of trmt hat canted me very great 

inconvenience. I bad to shift my residence from to 

permanently, as it was not quite aafe at owing to the daeoitiet 

and robberies, though it is not quite safe over here too. I was 
never taking any part in politics, and why I waa a prey of 
Bureaucrats, I shall explain to you in detail. The remote reasons 
of displeasure of the Bureaucrats was that when I was residing 

in«». a few Congress Volunteers oame for subscriptions, and 

I also paid a sum, but that was not the immediate cause of displeasure. 

I was serving as a Punch in the Tehsil of and I was called 

upon by the Collector to resign my seat from there which as a 
genUeman I could not <io so, as 1 had given my word that I will 
serve as a Punch for a month. This was the immediate cause of 
bis displeasure and be said " if you do not resign your seat from 
the village punobayat 1 shall forfeit your arms” and on my refusal the 
arms were forfeited. I was under the impression that punebayata 
at least were no cause oi displeasure to the Government, and 
on the other band they were encouraged.” 

Another latter gives quite a diffisrent method adopted by a 
District Magistrate, which runs as follows : 

*'1 have also a stubborn grievance against the license regulations 
which seem to exist only in oame. We are told that the reform 
scheme had given the honourable zamindars an opportunity to apply 
for licenses for firearms such as rifles, revolvers, etc.’ but we 
have folly experienced the Reform Scheme to be dead letter. 

I may quote instance. I am a big landholder of my father 

is paying a considerable Government revenue of Rs. 8,000. When 
I applied for the lieenee of a rifle in the Colleetorate, the Collector 
disposed of (he case to the Deputy Collector, and 1 was called and 
I appeared before him and he told me that if 1 gave Bs. 200 as a 
eontribation to a Government fund I could be given the license 
applied for. I plainly told him that I had already contributed a 
considerable amount and that this has no cooeem with the present 
matter, whereupon he said that if t were not ready to comply with 
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Im ordtr, 1 alMold not iotist for ihO' Mid lieoote. Oitnoyed and 
•oiUltand 1 kit tin oonrt. Sneh.noMWrM 1 My etn noTer eonpel 
it« to ecMtinrotai A araiia of tbo ate#* writer ateo writae, *'My eaM 
it d IbR differeot taeatiM I bare jDotbm refoMd the ItMim of a poatal 
whkb 1 fe^oimv hot T baife event vauoo to preeonolode that if 1 were 
to apply for it i ehoold hare been ft»dy refoeed. Thii etatement of 
ipine ia not witheat Irandation and vididity, beMoee my oooein who 
applied for the HeenM of a rifle waa not given the license be asked 
for. We an one of the greatest aandndare of oar district, onr family 
is paying iSovernment revenoe of Be. 8,000 (the whole family jointly 
paying Be. 36,000' GoT 9 rnment nvenne) and myself exolnsively 
paying Bs. 8;000. We really regret that being supporters of British 
Baa we are not so much trusted m to allow us to keep fire-arms. 
These measures instead of creating amicable relations with the 
Government bring about the greatest breach of faith in connection 
with the landholders. 

"The above an a few of the typical cases I have selected, and 
I would only like to give one more letter from a person holding a 
nsponsible Government post in judicial line which will show how 
the other party thinks of the present arms rules. The letter runs 
as follows ; — 

" As for the Arms Buies, in my opinion, either the exemptions 
should be totally abolished or Gazetted Officers of 1st class most be 
exempted. You can well imagine the anomaly that a common man 
who has been hanging at the coat tails a District Magistrate and 
thus becomes a Khan Bahadur prior to 1920 is exempted whilst a 
Sob-judge who is entrusted with the decision of the Rais eases of the 

value of crores is not In my opinion if enquiry is at all necessary 

it must be entrusted to a District Committee comprising of officiak 
and non-officials and tbeir decision should be binding.” 

"Before I finish quoting examples, let me quota one more recent 
amusing example of the decision of a queer District Magistrate. A 
leading practising Vakil in a District recently applied for a license 
of a Double Barrel Breach Loading shot gun, and the license was 
duly granted with the follow4iig note on the application. 

"I nave seen the gentleman, who seems very uncertain whether 
be is an enemy of the established Govt, or not.” Curiously one 
would like to know from the Distriet Magistrate whether be himself 
is " the enemy of the established Government or not ” because by 
forfeiting the license of such a respectable geatleman has be not 
sown the seed of betted and discontent with the established Govern* 
ffleotf 

"There is one niofo and the last ekapiple oi the miaase of 
Arms Act by a Dktriot Magistrate whicb I would like to show, 
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Aod I beliera tbaM exMoplM to be eDoagh to Uutov mmm ligbk 
on the aetoal workiog of ibe Anoe Aet. A few Mootbi ego ot 
Kesbipore tbe tbopkeepen obeerved boriel ou o itertieoior def» 
tbe Distriet Magiitt<ite got eoreged ond iMued en order for tbe 
forfeiture of tbe Arms of some, of tbeae abopkeepen who otoerved 
bertol, aod tbe order of tbe Distriet Magistrate with tbe replgr 
of tbe abopkeeers runs as follows : 

Distbict Msgistrats’s Order. 

**On 13tb April 1922, a Hartal was observed at Kasbipurin 
pursuance of tbe noii eo operation movemoiit. A number of those 
wbo closed tbeir shops on that day are in possession of arms lieeuse. 
Some of these have apologised. Others have not. Tbe names of 
the latter are given below. 

**By observing Hartal these persons showed their sympathy with 
tbe non-co-operation movement, and also showed themselves unde* 
serving of bolding arms lioenses granted by tbe Government. 

“1 therefore hereby suspend tbe licenses of the persons named 
below and a notice will be served on each of them aooordingly to 
deposit bis weapons in tbe police station forthwith. 

“If within one month of service of the notice tbe lioensee files a 
petition in my court expressing bis regret and assuring me of bis 
non-sympatby with the non-ooperation movement, tbe weapon will be 
restored. Otherwise the licence will be cancelled on tbe expiry of 
one month. 

“(1) Lsla Sukhdeb Prasad Kbatri, Honorary Magistrate, 
Kashipur ; (?) Lala Baghbir Saran Kbatri, Kashi pur ; (3) Lala Kupj 
Bebari Lai, son of Lala Sukbdeo Prasad, Kasbipur ; (4) Lala Brij 
Kishore Kbatri, cousin of Lala Sukh deo Prasad ; (5) Lala Purati 
Persbad Kbatri ; (6) Lala Shiv Lai Kbatri ; (7) Lala Ganga Prasad ; 
(8) Lala Chheda Lai Kbatri ; (9) Lala Sbyam Saran Har Sarau 
Kbatri; (10) Lala Sudama La) Ragbbir Satan; (11) Lala Shiva 
Lai Vaisb ; (12) Lala liazari Lai Vaisb ; (13) Chaubey Amaruatb, 
Chairman, Municipal Board, Kashipur.” 

Tub Reply. 

TO TBK DEPUTY COMMISSIONEU, NaINIT^L. 

Sir, 

“In compliance with your order dated 7th Juno 1922, wine of 
us have deposited onr weapons in the police station, Kashipur and 
others with Sheikh Abdul Wahid, a local licotned dealer in arms. 
As under the law both the courses are open to us, those of us who 
have elected tbe latter have done »o io the hope that it will facilitate 
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tiM diqKMftl of tiiete •rma and ensblo at to rtalite a part of their 
valoai in eata yoo are not pleated to rewind the above mentioned 
order. 

** 9 , Under reaolotion No. 2125 C. of the Oovt. of India, Home 
Dept, dated the 21at Mareb 1919, payment of not leit than Bt. 1,000 
per annnm at lend revenae, or payment of an ineome-tax of not leva 
than Rt. 3,000 for a period of three yeare, at vrell at under the United 
Frovinoet Govt. Betolution No. 5572 X-844, dated 10th Nov. 1919, 
payment of the above tame at land revenue or ineome«tax, roapective' 
ly, or being an Honorary Magiatrate, etc , it to be regarded at a 
auffioieut qualifieation for entitling a person to obtain Iteenaet for 
the potaetaion of firearmt, including rifles, amooth borea, etc. In 
aooordanoe with these statutory rules every one of ua it duly quali* 
fled and entitled to a lieenoe and tome of na are poaaetted of more 
than one qualifioation. 

"3. The latv for the autpenaion and eaneellation of lieenoea it 
dearly laid dovrn in the Arms Act. Under wotion 11 alieenteeit 
liable to be tutpended or cancelled only if the licensee it convicted 
of an offence agaioat the Arma Act or the Rules or if it be neoeaaary 
to do ao for the wcurity of the public peace. None of ua baa been 
ao far eonvieted of auob an offence, nor bat it been alleged by any* 
body and it it not stated or even euggetted in your order that it is 
necessary to suspend or cancel our lieeneea with a view to preserve 
public peace. So we venture to submit that your order is quite 
illegal and "ultra vires.” We have, jointly at well at severally, a 
profound concern In the maintenance of public peace. Even if we 
were unmindful of the public weal, our own self-interest aa well aa 
self-regarding instinct would constrain ua to diaoounteuance every- 
thing that may tend to disturb the public peace even remotely or 
indirectly. We cannot help stating that we have a distinct stake 
in the land as each one of us is connected either with a zamindari 
or with a decent business concern, or with both, and as such we 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by any breach of the 
puUio peace at any time. We beg leave to submit that the closing 
of the sho|it on the 13th of April last-— whether all of us, did so or 
not, and though some of us namely, Laia Chedalal, Lala Brijikishore, 
and Lala Sukhdeb Prasad have no shops in any bazsr and Lala 
Haearilal none in Kashipur, so that it was not possible for them to 
dow «)y<— has no bearing in the matter of our licences and the 
auspension thereof on this account is not warranted by the law of 
the land. 

"4 Asa condition preeedent to the restoration of the weapons 
you want an assurance of non- sympathy with the non-co operatiou 
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aio?tin*nl 6Mb of iM. We m tt 6 Iom to nndentand the fall 
import of thoio wordi. Ae we beve 6totod> ebovoi we beve to oomo 
is eontMt oeeeaionally, if mrt freqaentljt with poUie eerreote fo» 
verioae porpoMe raeb m the <)etermiDetion or pepmeat of la^ 
revenoe or ineoma-ttx or for pttrpoiee of irrigetion or MtUeoMot, 
end in oonnoetion with proeeediage in eoorti, end the like. The' 
very fMt of our being in poieeetion of the lieeoN ie. eigoiSeenl 
enoogh. Besides we are rendering pnblie eerviees, however bomble 
they mey be,, in various other spheres, s. p., in the mnnidpelity, 
in tbe fnrtherenoe of the cooperative credit movement, in the 
management and maintenance nf aided high school In onr 
town, arid one of ue, Lala Biikhdev Prasad, i« also an honorary 
Magistrate. Under these circumstances it would not be imperti* 
nont to enquire what we are required to undertake by gWing 
in an aMurance of non-sympathy with tbe non-oo*operation move* 
mont. Unity among all races and orders, uplift of tbe 
depressed rlasses, encouragement of cottage industries and indigenous 
manufacture of cloth, revival of tbe purity and development of tbe 
individual and national sense of self-respect, and above all, the 
realisation of the paramount necessity of the maintenanoe of the 
public peace and order under all possible conditions and oiroums- 
tanees and an immutable determination to adhere to the above 
principles and to cultivate feelings of personal amity and good-will 
among individuals are and by far the main planks in the contem- 
poraneous non-co operation platform. Are we required to run in 
a counter direction and to turn over stiff hacks against anything: 
conducive to the progress of the State f Further, is any of these 
activities prohibited by law and if not, is one to he deprived of bis 
legal rights and privileges because of bis legitimate actions and 
lawful actions if be cannot succeed in persuading his conscience to 
accept the executive view of tbe matter or to disregard its counsel t 

"6. There is a still grave aspect of tbe question, and we can 
only hope that it did not strike you at tbe time yon passed tbe 
preliminary order suspending our licenses. As was well known to 
your predecessor in office, Kasbipnr sub-division and its vicinity is 
infest^ with dacoits as well as wild animals and their ravages have 
rendered serious havoc— villages have been deserted, land has gone 
WMie and population is steadily dwindling— dacoiiies have never 
been scarce in these parts while during the last two or three years 
arson, pillage, assassination and inhuman outrages have been the 
wder of the day and a reign of terror has been supreme for a con- 
cidMable period, as even one having no local knowledge can eaeily 
gatluw from the Sub-dtvisiotial Magistrate’s judgment In a recent 
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etM, IT F. vs. Umrao Singh of Msjr 1932) sod tbs report of the land 
revanne admiofstration in these provinees jvat poUiehed also bears 
testiiiionjr to this. * Agriealtnre in the Naini Tal iaroi was 
hampered by the prevdenee of daeojty. and the Commissioner 
remarks that daeoity was disastrous and the poliee were helpless* 
(' vide** paragraph 60 of the report). It is reported that a puhlio* 
spirited oitiaen offered to lead the poliee in March last to the daooits* 
camp in the neighbourhood of Kasbipur town and in response to 
this the 9operintendent of poliee did proceed to- Kasbipur 
and reached the railway station with a force of about a 
hundred strong one evening hot ••• be retraced his steps 

and returned back to his headquarters with bis party by the 
next train. Presumably be did this out of regard for public 
interests, and you will see from this , bow very irksome is our 
position, speoially as some of os have already received threaten- 
ing letters purporting to have baen written to os by the members 
of the gang. In a case in which a person was convicted for being 
in possession of a pistol without a license at Kasbipur, the High 
Court held in revision that a serious view should not be taken of 
the matter as the applicant was living in a part of the province 
where daeoities had been fairly numerous of late years, and there 
was a 'presumption that any person found in possession of such a 
weapon had obtained it for the purpose of self-protection* (Revision 
No. 680 of 1918), 

' Under these circumstances we beg leave to submit that posses- 
sion oi snob weapons as we have surrendered in obedience to your 
orders is absolutely essential for purposes of self-defence for persons 
of our status, and we hope that on reconsideration you will 
be pleased to cancel your orders under reference so that our 
arms may be restored to us.** 

"It is unfortunate indeed that some time the zemindars and 
other respectable people are deprived of the right of possessing 
fire-arms by license, while Anglo-Indians of the position of a railway- 
guard are.4ming granted license even for revolvers. The Govern- 
ment of India, whose vision is certainly broader than most of the 
District Magistrates, may not perhaps like them be so narrow- 
minded, but their impetuousity baa no limit. Let us, therefore, put 
a brake upon their rashness and local prejudices by an express 
provision of the Aet. 

"The present Arms Aot requires or it is at least a practice 
in some of the distdete, to bring or send the arms, after having 
bought it to the ootleetorate to have the number of the arms 
emiorsed on the Hcense, and I know a good many instances of a few 
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and every oaie, he aeya, "We do not erAot the White man to b) oar 
perpetaal raler. our perpetaal trustee, our perpetual guardian. We 
have had enough of this evarUsting trust. Wa sz:eud to the White 
man, and I speak with absolute truth and sincerity, the bands of 
fellowship and good comradeabip, but 1 do resent and as long as 
there is the last breath of life left in rae I shall continue to resent, 
the perpetual domination of the Civil Service or any other 
service ” 

Unless the principle is accepted by the Government and faithfully 
accepted and acted upon by the District Magistrates any improvement 
upon the present arms rules will be a farce. I cannot emphasise upon 
this point too much. The entitled class should never be debarred 
from bolding the license except on the only ground of moral turpi* 
tude. I must, however, make it clear that I do not regard any 
attempt oo the part of an ludian to criticise the policy of the 
official of the Government, or any desire on bis part expressed in 
words or act to bring about a fundamental change in the policy of 
the Government, as amounting to moral turpitude. 

The District Magistrates must not allow themselves to be 
carried away by what they hear frura the police or those unfortunate 
class of noii-offidal people who are Ciliedtfae flatterers, official favour* 
seekers, title and job hunters and sycophants, who, as a matter of 
fact, have taken on themselves the duty to always misrepresent the 
true spirit and cjiiditioa of the country and the individuals, simply 
to satisfy their poroonil aggrandizements, and those unfortunate 
officials who are misled by this class of people, not only bury 
their own reputation and pjsitioii but that of the Government too 
along with them. They should always coolly form their own opinion, 
and without the least fear of cuntradictiou 1 cau say that this class 
of people — who are never considered anybody in public eye, who 
always mislead the officials and hence the Government — are uufortu* 
nately the chief and the only root cause of all the present discontent 
and situation in the country. All personal considerations would 
defeat the hands of justice and fair- play and bring a bad name to 
the Government. 

With due respect to the President of the Arms Rules Revising 
Committee, 1 may say that 1 do not for a moment accept the 
argum MtEs some time put forward before the witnesses, that the 
presence of too many arms may prove dangerous to the pobiie 00 
such occasions as the Arrab or Katarpore riots. I wonder why 00 
such riots ever take place or have ever taken place in any of the 
Indian States, although the use of arms there it almost freer than 
in British India. It entirely depends, if I may say so, on the 

33 
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tenperMoient (rf the people arid the eray in which delicate sitoationa 
are handled by the Government. In the Indian Statee, there ia no 
aucb thing) aa qaarrela between the Hindua and the Maaaalmana, 
probabljr becaaae their rolera do not seem to have yet adopted the 
unwise pdicy of "divide and role.*' 

if 1 remember aright, the Committee bad decided that the 
powera of 6zing the number of lioenaea in any district, in the ease 
of necessity, should still remain with the local Governments. May I 
just say, a few words about this — and finish this minute of dissent 
with the hope that these new rules will be dealt with in a new and 
a broader vision t 1 do not think there is any harm if the local 
Governments be given such powers, but, before limiting or reducing 
the number of licenses in any particular district, I hope the local 
Government will kindly a.'tnounce through their local g.azettes — at 
least a month before — the name with the date of the district where 
this new order is to be enforced, and also the reasons for doing so, 
with the opinion, if possible, of some of the responsible men of the 
district, concerned. Then and then alone should the local Govern- 
ments be empowered to emforce this order. 

Ml). FAIYAZ KHAN. 


1 81 h October 1922. 
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GOVT. OF INDIA COMMUNIQUE ON 

The Central Stores Department 

The Central Stores Department of the Government of India, initiated 
in January 1922 for the purpose of assisting Indian Industrial development! 
was carrying on aif almost useless and extravagant existence, and there was 
always a sridespresd doubt of the bonafides of the Government of India as 
regards their profession of anxiety for developirg indegenous industries. The 
Inchcape Committee recommended a reduction from nearly Rs 4 lakhs to 
Rs. 3 lakhs for the expenses of this Department. The Government of ladiai 
however, disregarded this retrenchment and planned for a further « xpsniion 
of the activities of the departmenti in justification of which the following 
Communique was issued on May 14th 1923. [For previous history regaid* 
ing the Central Stores Department and the Rules made for its guidance, sea 
I A. R. 1922. Vol 11 p 748 et seq.] 

The Govorrimciit of India have definitely made up their tiiiiid 
coiiccrning the future of the Cenfrai Stores Department which was 
constituted last year for the purpose of assisting the industrial 
development of India by utilizing to the utmost possible extent, the 
resources oi the country for supplying the requirements of public 
service in respect of stores and materials. The Department came 
into (.'xistciice in January 1922 ns the resnir. of the acceptanoe of 
the recemmendations of the Industrial Commission and the Stores 
Purchase Committee, but owing to general financial stringency 
ill the central (xchequor during the year, its expansion, which was 
cuseiitiul ii the iull calculated results were to be achieved, was held 
up und its oiierations limited. The ac ite financial position bad 
not only thwarted i's activi'ies ever since its inception but its 
future was put into the melting pot by submitting it to review by 
the l{otrcncbment Committee. Lord Inchcape and bis colleagues . 
recommended the suspension of furihrr expansion till Provincial 
Governments were prepared collectively to utilize the department 
for their transactions. This view took for granted that one of the 
main activities of the Central Stor Department was to make 
purchase of stores for local Governments. But this view was 
wrong because as a matter of fact the volume of purehases eflsotad 
by ProTi:.''-«l Governments is relatively ioeoosiderabla and the 
adhesion of these Governments form no pert of tbe Oevernment 
of India’s plan for tbe constitution oi tbeir Stores Dejperimsnt. 
The volume of business done for tbe Centoal Government in itself 
justifies the expausiou of the department which tbe Oovenimeiit 
of India regard as tbe most practical instrument which they possess 
for assisting io tbe development of India’s indnstrisi «ntey{-riae. 
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Expaiition is considered financially jnstified and accordingly the 
Cfaie'I Controller’s general schomo of organisation is being submitted 
to the Secretary of State for approval. From time to time in the 
Press and in the LegisIatHres the Government’s willingness to folly 
utilise the resources of the country has been doubted and in support 
of this view the continuance of large orders for stores through the 
High Commissioner in London have been quoted. It is true that 
the markets of Europe are still being resorted to extensively by 
the Oovejrnment of India for their purpose, but this should not be 
taken as an indication that the Government are swerving from the 
path marked out for themselves. The main reason for the cori' 
tinuanoe of large purchases abroad is the comparatively slow 
development of industrial life of this country and consequently its 
inability either to supply materials arid stores of the descriptions 
ordered through the High Commissioner or to produce them at 
prices and qualities incomparable with those obtaitiable abroad. 
It must, however, be admitted that to some extent purchases have 
been made abroad even in cases where stores of required quality 
have been obtainable at reasotiable prices in India, and although 
Indian markets have been utilised to a largely increasing extent 
for years past it is rightly felt that more extensive purchases could 
have been made in India tbati have been hitherto the case. But 
this is due to causes which it is proposed to remove by the opera- 
tions of the Stores Department. 

As is well-known, purchases in India have been elfected 
through the agency of individual departments and officers and tbo 
reason why these have not resorted to Indian markets to a larger 
extent has been due to their lack of knowledge of the available 
Murees of supply or the absence of efficient agi ncics for the inspec- 
tion of stores recognising (bat the interests of India demanded 
the constitution of a Stores D' partmcnt. The Government of India 
appointed three chief ofiic- namely, the Chief Cui'troller of Stores, 
the Director of Inspection and the Director of Purchase and Intolli- 
genee to work out a scheme for the organisation of the department. 
As soon^ks a suitable officer was found as Chief Controller tbe depart- 
ment was brought into existence in Januery 1922, and tbo Govt. 
tMttsierred to it the work of reveral other organisations. Some 
additional staff was also sanctioned arid tbe Director of Pnrehaso and 
lutelligenee, after studying tbe system of purch;(se and inspection in 
force in the Londtui Stores Department, submitted a report dealing 
arith tbe matter. Daring the course of tbe year the Chief Cou 
troller aubmitted bis scheme to tbe C vernment for full org-ini.<fl 
tton of the department and it is now abmtt to hr snbmitted to th<5 
Secretary of State for orders. 
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Bbvibw of Work in 1923 

Although the activities of the Stores Department had to be 
ourtailod for reasons of finanoUI stringency, nevertheless, the Depart* 

’ ment carried out a substaiitial volume of useful aud remunerative 
work during the past year. It undertook investigation and collec- 
tion of information relating to actual and potential sources of supply 
in India and in this way did much to prepare the ground for facili- 
tating its future activities. It moreover made extensive purchases 
of textile goods in the country amounting to about 160 lakhe, 
thereby securing substantial economies in the expenditure on such 
stores and also diverting to India a considerable volume of business 
which had previously gone abroad The nett cost of the Depart- 
ment, taking into account char^'es which bad been levied for work 
performed by it for other departments of the State, and for puUie 
and private btidies and individuals, amounted to the eomperatively 
small fi/ure of approximately Rs. 61,000 during the year 1922 - 28 . 
As stated iibovii, the recommendatioti of the Incheapa Committee 
to stop further expansion of the department till the provinces agreed 
. to ut ilia j it has not been accepted. The Government of India not 
only feel that its expansion is 6 nanciaily justified, but also dieagree 
with the euggestiou of the Inchcape Committee that the fee wbieh 
they have tentatively decided to charge for the services of the 
Stores Department is excessive. The Government are therefore 
determined to expand the deputmont as the financial position per- 
mits, and :tre authorizing employment of the agencies with the 
Chief Controller’s office^ for carrying out work connected with the 
'acquireuieut and dissemination of information relative to indigenous 
sources of supply, examinatiun and preparation of standard speci- 
fication and for initiation oi work of purchasing engineering stores 
and materials for ell departments of the Central Government. Steps 
ars also being taken to fill the appointment of tha Director of Ine- 
peetion wbieh has, save for a brief period, remained vacant and to 
reeroit an Assistant Director of Inspection at Headquarters, They 
are also about to recognise the office of the Superintondeot of local 
manaiaotures and the Government Test House by withdrawing from 
that inatitution the iiispcetion work as dislinet from teats analysis 
biiharto undertaken by it. The inapectiori work hitherto undertaken 
by the Superintendent of local manufaetures and the Government 
Test House will be transferred to an organieation with headquarters 
at Calcutta, called the lospeetioo Circle, which will form tbe noefeus 
of the ioepeeiion braueh of the Indian Stores Department niider the 
oontrol of tbe Director of Inspection. Tbe office of tbe Snperinten- 
ient of I lowd Mnoofaiftures and tbe Government Teef Houso will be 
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eonfiiMd to earry out in tho laboratory of the teet hoaie tests and 
analysis of materials and other work ineidental thereto. Farther 
derelopnient of the department’s aotirities would be undertaken as 
the flnanolal situation permits. Efficient inspection acencies in 
different, manufacturing centres are of vital importance and farther 
expansion will aim at providing these agencies. 

It will thus be seen that the Government of India have no 
intention whatever of departing in the smallest degree from their 
expressed policy of utilising the resources of the country to the 
greatest extent possible for supply of t<heir requirements and that 
they intend to make as rapid a progress in the direction indicated. 
It is to be hoped that, when the Stores Department is further de- 
veloped and the manufacturing industries of India become more 
fully developed, it will be possible to transfer a considerable portion 
of the central purchase work to India, thereby reducing the London 
Stores Department, but it is evident that until a stores department 
ill India expanded, an organisation of the kind maintained under 
the High Commissioner in London must of necessity exist. 
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Railway Risk-Notes Committee. 

The report of the Committee which was appointed last year 
to consider the grave discontent amongst traders for the 
nnaatisfactory way in which goods are handled by Railways 
and for the revision of the Railway Risk Notes was published 
on 7th October 1922. The personnel of the Committee was 
Mr. Seshagiri Iyer (Chairman) Messrs. Subrahmanyam, 
M. Ramji, A. M. Clark and C. V. Bliss (members) The 
report was unanimous. 

The Committee say; “our reeomm'in'l.itionf sr<3noc<>siarily in the 
nature of a compromise” between the views of the Railways and the 
traders, as their views are “ to a great extent irreconcilable.” Risk-notes 
B ft H. have always been the chief cause of contention and litigation. 
The risk notes at present in force are ten out of which altera- 
tions in five, viz , A B H Gl and D are suggested by the Committee. 
One obango common to all is the substitution of ‘misoonduoi’ for 
‘wilful neglect.’ In brief the recommendations of the Committee are 
in ease of risk note A it is reoomraondad that the form should 
be amplified to make the Railways liable for loss, damage, ete, 
upon proof that such loss is due to misconduct on the part of their 
lervants. The Committee observes that while it is necessary that 
the Railways should be protected from losses due to causes outside 
their control, it is equally necessary that they should restrain their 
etaff from demanding execution of risk note without justifiable 
cause. In ease of risk notes BHD and G it is recommended that 
the forme should be so modified that in cases of non-delivery or 
pilferage of goods from consignments properly packed, the Railways 
should be required to lead evidence to show how goods wore dealt 
with while i-i their possession or control. Form B is also to be 
nodifted by making goods clerk to write at the end of the form 
deseriptioa of packing with a view to obviate necessity for taking 
form A in eoqjunetioo with form B. The operative ciause in forme 
B and H as revised by the Committee will read thus : f, the under- 
•igited, do io eoneideration of soeb lower charge agree and under- 
take to hold the eatd Railway administration harmless and free from 

3S(o) 
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all raapoDsibility for auy lou. deatrootion or deterioration of or damage 
to the said consignment from any cause whatever except upon proof 
that such loss, destruction, deterioration or damage arouse from the 
suisconduct of the Railway administration’s servants ; provided that 
in the following cases: (A) non<delivery of the whole of one or 
mor j packages forming part of a consignment properly packed and fully 
addressed, u iless such non>delivery is doe to accidents to trains or 
to fire ; (B) pilferage from packages of merchandise properly packed, 
that is packed in accordance with instruction laid down in the 
goods tariff, or where there are no such instructions, protect- 
ed otherwise than hy ■ paper or other packing readily remov* 
able by hand, provided the pilferage is pointed out to the 
servants of the Railway administration on or before deli- 
very, the Railway administration shall ha required to lead 
evidence to show bow the consignment was dealt with throughout 
the time it was in its possession or control but, if no circumstances 
from which misconduct can fairly ha inferred are disclosed from the 
inability of the Railway administration to account for the non- 
delivery or pilferage, the burden of proving such miscondnet shall lie 
upon the consignor. ” The Committee hopes that the alterations 
proposed in form B would obviate complaints made that the Rail- 
ways refuse to give information showing how a consignment has been 
dealt with while in their hands and that they may result, in reducing 
litigation 

Regarding the question of robhory from running trains, the 
Committee do not consider any special reference to this particular 
case of loss is necessary. Under their proposals the Railways would 
he required to lead evidence to account for loss of goods and their 
liability or non liability would he determined hy evidence. Tonohing 
the question of great difference that is said to exist between Railway 
risk and the owner’s risk rates the Committee remarks : — “This matter 
has been brought prominently to our notice by many members of the 
trading community by whom it is asserted that the difference is so great 
that they have no option in faee of oompetition hut to hook lower 
rates. (^i the Railway side it is urged that where special rates are 
"'^uete.d acceptance of risk by owner is only one of considerations for 
which lower rate is quoted, other ooneiderations being that goods 
am eonsigned in large quantities nr for long distances, that they are 
loaded and unloaded by sender and consignee, eto. The qnestion is 
ondotthtedly one of very great importance hut we do not consider 
that it falls within the terms of our referenoe and we, therefore, 
refrein from expressfog eny opinion. The question is one for deei- 
rion by the rates adrisrwy trihnnel if and when iteones into 
existet'ce. 



RAILWAY RISK-NOTES COMMITTEE :,.!j 

Note by Mr. Subuamanyah 

Mr. SubramanyBm in a 8mall note, endorsed by Mr. M, l.'antji, 
remarks : — The time has now came lor the good name of the Rail- 
ways, which after all are public concerns financed and supported by 
Government, that the obligations .of the Railways to the public 
should be made clearer and much less illusory than it has hitherto 
been. Tbe common people of this country treat the Railways os a 
department of Government and the odium created by the conduct of 
the Railways towards goods and passengers reflects upon tbe 
Govt, as well. Taking things as they are, they are altogcthir wrong, 
1 trust that when these risk-note forms are revised we shall have an 
opportunity of considering whether the alterations ctFectuate our 
recommendations. My reading of the earlier files on this question 
makes me feel that the present risk-note form has not carried out. 
the desire expressed by Sir John Hewett in one of the files. Much 
of the trouble with which we are now faced is due to the draftsman 
of risk-note B. 
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TRIENNIAL REVIEW OP 

Irrigation in India. 


Tho nhinf ehariioteristioa of the Indian rainfall, ta well-known, 
are it* un*'<)nal diatribnh'on over tho ooaiitry, ita irregular diatribuiiou 
through xit the seaaoQs and liability to failure or aeriona deficiency. 
The normal annual rainfall varies from 460 inohea at Cberrapunji in 
Aaaam to leas than three inohea in Upper Sind. The greatest rainfall 
actual iy measured at any station in any ono year was 900 inches 
at Cberrapunji in 1861, n bile at stations in Upper Sind it baa 
been nil. 

The second important characteristic of the rainfall is its unequal 
distribution. Except in the south east of the peninsula where tho 
heaviest precipitation is received from Ojtober to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the south west monsoon, 
between Juno end October. During the winter months the rainfall 
is comparatively small, the normal amount varying from half an 
inch to two inches, while the hot weather, from March to May or Juno, 
is practically rainless. Consequently it happens that in one season of 
the ycnr tho greater part of India is deluged with rain and is the 
scene of the most wonderful and rapid growth of vegetation ; in 
another period tho same tract becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. 
The average attnual rainfall over the whole country is about 46 
inches and there is but littla variation from this average from year 
to year, the groartest recorded being only about seven^ inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary variations are found. 
At many stations annual rainfalls of less than half tho average are 
not uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of tho normal 
amount has been recorded In a year of extermo drought. 

Goperntneui IVorVs ; — The Government irrigation works of India 
may be divided into two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the year on^ the natural 
supplies of the rivers from which they have their origin. In actual 
fact, practically every irrigation work depends upon stor^e of one 
kind or another hut, in many oases, this is provided by nature 
without man’s assistance In Northern India, upon the Himalayan 
rivers, and in Madras where the cold weather rains are even 
heavier than those of the south west monsoon, the principal non- 


storage systems are found. . 

The expadient of storing water in the monsoon for utiliMtion 

dtu-Ing the aubwiuent dry weather has been practised in India 
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ftrom (ima ifflm«mori«I. In tbeir •implaat form, naoh atorAse work 
ooQAUt of an oartheo embankmant eonstraoted across a valley or 
daiwaaaioo babind wbieb tba water coilaeta, and tbo<ie under 
Ctovarnmant control range from small tanks irrigating only a few 
acres eacb to the koga reservoirs now under construction in the 
Daoean whieh will be capable of storing over 20 thousand million 
cubic feet of water. By gradually escaping water from a work of 
-the latter type, a supply can be maintained long after the river on 
vbiob the reservoir is situated would otherwise be dry and useless. 

Government works are divided into the following three 
elasses :-’prodootive, protective, and minor works. The main 
eritarion to be satisOed before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the eomflletioii of construction, 
produce suflBoient revenue to cover its working expenses and 
the iiiMreat charges on its capital cost Most of the largest irri- 
gation systems in India belong to the productive class. 

Protective works are constructed primarily with a view to the 
protection of precarious tracts and to guard against the necessity 
for periodical expenditure on the relief of the population in times 
of famine. They are financed from the current revenues of India 
generally from the annual grant for famine relief and insurance, 
and are not directly remunerative, the construction of each such 
work being separately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors as the probable cost of 
famine relief, the population of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area whieh must be protected in order to tide over 
a period of severe drought) with tbe cost of such protection. A 
com of Rs. 1,173 lakhs has, up to date, been expended on works of 
this nature. 

It is difficult to define tbe class of minor works otherwise than 
by saying that works not classified either as productive or protective 
are classified as minor works. Nearly a third of tbe whole area 
irrigated in India from Government works is effected by these minor 
works. 

OroMh of Irrigation — Tbe following account is collected from 
the triennial review of irrigation in India issued by the Irriga- 
tion Department of the Government of India in 1922. There has, 
during tbe last forty years, been a steady growth in the area irri- 
gated by Government irrigation works. From lOi million acres in 
1878 79 the area annually irrigated rose to million acres at tbe 
beginning of the century and to 28 million acres in 1919-20, the 
record year up to date, from whieh figure it fell again to 27 million 
acres in 1920-21. The miun increase has been in the class of produc- 
tive works which irrigated ih mUlton acres in 1878-79. 10| million 
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•MM in 1900*01 nnd 18f million Mroi in I919*S0^ Tkt mm 
irrigated by proteetive works has inorsMsd, in the seme period, from- 
nil to orer three-qoerters oi a million aeres, that of minor works 
from 6 million to 8| million acres. 

Some idea of the probable foturC development of irrigation oan 
be obtained from the forecasts appended to the prcdeet estimates of 
the works now under construction and awaiting sanction. The 
irrigated area in 1919*20 was over 28 million acres. S^emes 
completed but which have not yet reached their full development 
are expeamd to add about 100,000 acres to this total, while works 
under construction will further enhance it by 2^ million acres. 
Projects have alto been submitted to the Secretary of State for 
sanction which, if constructed, will add another 4| million acTM ; 
a total eventual area in British ludi t of about 86 miWon acTM is 
thus at present contemplated from works sanctioned or awaiting 
sanction, irrespective of the natural extension of existing areas and 
of new projects. 

The figures given are exclusive of the areas irrigated from the 
Puujeb canals by branches constructed for Indian States which 
amounted in 1919*20 to 650,000 aeres. The Sutlej Valley scheme 
will add nearly Zi million acres to this area, so that the gross totd 
amounts to some 40 million acres from Government works. 

Cafital and Sewnue . — The total capital invested in the works 
has risen from Rs; 4,236 lakhs in 1900*01 to Ra 7,861 lakhs in 
1920-21, an average increase of Rs. 1 80 lakhs a year. As regards 
revenue the Government irrigation works of India, taken as a 
whole yield a return of from 7 to 8 per cent, on the capital invested 
in them ; Rs. 1,173 lakhs of the total have been spent on protee* 
tive works, which retorn less than 1 per cent, and Re. 7,03 lakhs on 
minor works, the yield from which varies between 4 and 6 per cent. 
The capital outlay also includes expenditure on a number ot 
large works under construction which have not yet commenced to 
earn revenue. 

Triennial Comparisons . — The average area irrigated in British 
India by Government works of all classes was 26} million acres as 
compared with 25} million aeres, the average of the previons 
triennium. The areas for each of the three years were 26,152.461 
acres in 1918-19, 28.144,864 acres in 1919-20 and 27,004^321 acres 
in 1920*21. The area of 1919-20 is the record area irrigated in 
any one year op to date. 

Productive Works — Taking productive worln only, the average 
area irrigated by sueb works during the triennium wee nearly 

34 
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ft millioo ftnd a qaarear aeres more tbao ia the previooa period, 
ae ihoirn io tba folloving table, «« 


ProviBfes. 

Average area 

> irrigi^' in 
prevloBs 
trienniam 
1S16-18. 

Average area 
irrigated in 
trienniam 
1918-81. 

Madras 

3,499.312 

3,676,718 

Bombay Deccan ••• 

31,633 

61,178 

Sind 

1,407,664 

1,138.261 

Bengal v* 

86,661 

87,169 

United Provinces — 

799.611 

3,116,207 

Punjab ••• 

7,682,636 

8,480,798 

Burma 

267,921 

312,786 

Bihar and Orissa ••• 

808,628 

898,844 

Central Provinces ••• 

63,826 

127,374 

North-West Frontier Province 

337,000 

365,647 

Total *• 

16.923,682 

18,143,982 


Taking the produotive worki ae a whole, the capital invested 
In them was* at the end of 1920-21, Re. 6,986 lakhs. The net 
revenue for the pear was Rs. 631 lakhs giving a return 8'88 per cent, 
as compared with 9 per cent, in 1918-19 and 9i per cent, in 191 9- 20- 
In considering these 6gures it must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes the expenditure upon several works which have 
only lately come into operation and others which are under const ruc- 
tion which at present contribute little or nothing in the way of 
revenue ; moreover only receipts from water rates and s 
share of the, enhaioed land revenue due to . the introduction of 
irrigation are eredited to the canals, so that the returns include 
nothing on aoeount of the large addition to the general revenues of 
the country which foltows in the wake of their constrootion. 

iVofediw areas irrigated in the various prO' 

winces during the trieonimn were m below > 
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Provinees. 


AteiagBaiea 
tnigsted in 
pnvioM 
trienainm 
l»lg-18. 

Avemgveiea 

inigsted io 
krieoBlnn 
191841. 

Madras ... 

ea* 

106,676 

108,146 

Bombay Deccan 

eee 

73,17 8 

137,063 

United Provinees 

aee 

169,843 

338,418 

Bihar and Orissa 

• •e 

52.707 

87,110 

Central Provinees 

• •e 

40,644 

176,385 


Total 

441,948 

786,971 


A« to the tbe fioaneial raiolto of theie works the repwt says 
that they have at least soooeeded io p tying their working expenses 
in each of the three yeers, and the respite of 1920'21 show that 
they will soon begin to do better althongh, of ooorse, they are not 
bnilt with an idea of proving direetly remonerative. They re> 
present a capital outlay of 1.173 lakhs and returned '19 per 
cent, in 1918>19, '37 per cent, in 1919*20 and *94 per cent, in 
1930*31. Here, again, the capital account is at present inflated by 
heavy expenditure on works, especially the two great Deccan storage 
schemes, which have not yet come into operation. Tbe net revenue 
obtained rose from Bs. 2 lakhs in 1918-19 to Bs. 4 lakhs in 1919<80 
and to over Bs. 11 lakhs in 1920-21. 

Minor Works , — Tbe results obtained from tbe minor works 
are given below. In this ease there is a decrease of more than half 
a million acres below the average for tbe previous trienninm : — 




Area irri* 

Area irri* 

Province 

gated in 

gated in 



iQiyiS 

1918*21 

Madras ••• 

eeo 

3,783,100 

3,691,894 

Bombay Deccan 


180.321 

203,660 

Sind .*• 


2,160,666 

1,900,891 

Bengal 


26,878 

31,449 

United Provinees 


162,480 

168,323 

Punjab 


1,018,969 

793,211 

Burma ... 

•ee 

1,092,691 

1.147.964 

Bihar and Orissa 


1,877 

3,414 

Central Province 


16,444 

38,943 

Bajputana 


33,992 

30,947 

Balnebistan 

aae’ 

9,489 

19,776 


Total 

6,410,397 

7,867,361 
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Tbe minor works rei^sent • espitnl srpsodtiore of Bs. 70S 
Inkbs but, m already es^aioed, no capital aeeonnt is kept fmr many 
of them. Those for which sncb acconnts are maintained retorned 
6'93 per cent, in 1918-19, 5*35 per cent, in 19l9-20aod 4*77 per eent 
in 1920-21. These Ogores inclnde tbe returns of certain canals in 
Madras and Bengal which have been oonstrocted solely for navigation 
purposes ; if irrigation works only are considered tbe corresponding 
percentages are 8*29, 8*94 and 8*17. 

Irrigated Acreage . — A comparison between the sereage of crops 
matured during 1920*21 by means of Gorernment irrigation works 
with the total area under cultivation is given below 


fiuvinoe. 


Xet area 
cropped. 


Area irriga- 
ted by OoT- 
ernment 
irrigation 
works. 


S| 

III 

CL 


o o 


'sa-s's 
§£ • 

Isll 

s 


o W -S __ 

8 4* 5 VK eS t«*S 

.-s I S I * a Eu .S S 


eS §'84 1 . 

3S.SS jslas 


MftdrM c. 

87563000 

7298000 

19*4 

1181 

4326 

Bombay Deccan 

21401000 

431000 

20 

734 

529 

Sind 

3836000 

3007000 

78-4 

338 

81: 

Bengal 

23»6»C00 

1 14000 

06 

280 

84 

Uoited PriviDoes 

34i6Pf00 

3*376000 

9-7 

1349 

2776 

Pnrjab 

17183000 

9669000 

657 

2258 

5168 

Borinm 

J48S:^000 

1449000 

97 

286 

660 

Bibar and Oriwa 

247SJ6000 

1087000 

4-1 

681 

846 

Ountral Provinccf 
North- Went Fron- 

16631000 

S39CC0 

20 

403 

244 

tier Province 

2036000 

jIOOO 

17-7 

281 

276 

Rajpntana •» 

268000 

24000 

93 

36 

12 

Baincb'itan 

201000 

18000 

90 

46 

9 

Total 

197544000 

27004000 

13-7 

7820 

16641* 


It will be seen that 14 per cent, of tbe cropped area was so 
irrigatsiS and that the value of tbe crops produced therefrom was 
more than double tbe total capital expended on tbe works. While 
the comparison between the cost of the works aud the value of the 
crops can be pressed too far, as even in tbe absence of the canals 
crops, though in many oases of an inferior quality, would doubtless 
stiM have been raised on much of the area, yet tbe figures are suffi- 
ciently striking to be worth quoting especially as it it safe to say 
that on many milliotis acres of tbe areas alTected uo crop of any 
lort could have been pown without the aseietaoce oi tbe canals. 
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The nain ImI whioh MaergM inm tba Mmita o& Manniw 
» that the irrigation tyataamanoapable oMunetioniBi vitb affwl 
in yeart of axtraioe drooghik. Tbia ia tbe aramaf teat, aid tba aanala 
baviooBBo tbrangkit wall,. In apiti of abort aiopyliis. icfigatioa 
waa naintaioad at ita normal ^ocBt a raanlt wbiab only ojioeaaing 
oara and watobfolneai aan bring about and w,biob, avao witb aaob 
aara, could narar bava bean obtained bat for *be anforoamant in tba 
paa<' of strict obsarvanoe of tba policy that fait wbatbar aanals. aball 
not ba encouraged and that every ^stan. sbail; be so designed tbat 
with tba application of right teonomy, it aball ba able to do ita 
irrigation even in the most nafaa jucabla yearn. 

Tbb Sukkur Barraob 

Projuh. — At tbe close of tba triennium three proiacts for tite 
Sukkur Barrage and Canals in Sind, for the Sutlej Valley Canals in 
tbe Punjab, end for (be Damodar Canal in Bengal, were open. The 
Sukkur Barrage, when completed, will be the greatest work of its 
kind in the world, measuring 4,725 feet betwet n tbe faces of the 
regulators on either side. The total cost of the scheme is estimated 
at Ba. 1.836 iakbs of which tbe ban age accounts for about Re. 669 
lakhs and tbe canals for Rs. 1,266 lakhs. A gross area of 7i million 
acres is commanded of which 6i million acres is oolturabl^ and an 
annual area of irrigation of 6i million acres is anticipated, of which 
2 million acres represents existing inundation irrigation which will 
be given an assured supply by the new canals. The ultimate 
annual net revenue forecasted as obtainable from tbe projeot, 
after paying working expenses, is Rs. 194 lakhs, which represents 
a return of lOi.per cent, on capital. This is tbe return from water 
rates alone, but a further large increase In general revenues may 
safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 million acres of waste land 
which will be brought under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this acooout under praotioally every bead of revenue, such as 
railways, eostmns, stamps, excise and tbe like, not to mention tbe 
addition to the country's wealth owing to tbe produotion, on land 
at present barren, of crops to the value of Rs. 2,600 lakhs per 
annum. 

Tbb Svtlbj Vallby Sobbhb 

7is dbfZay VaUey Projtdt eonsists of four weirs, three on the 
Sutlej and one on tbe Panjnad, as tbe Cbeoab is called below its 
Jnnetion witb the Sutlej, with twelve canals taking off water from 
above them. Tbe total area to irrigated from tbe pndeot is 
6,108,000 acres, or nearly 8.000 iquare miles. Of this 2,076,000 
•ores will be perennial and 3,033,000 acres ooo*pereooial irrigation* 
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1,949,000 MtM will be io Britieb tonitorj, 2,895,000 eerea in 
B^waJpor end 841,000 mks in BBumr. 

The total eoit of the projeet ii ectimeled et Be. 1,460 lekbe. 
Upon tbie e retora oi 18 i per eent. ia nntieipated irom wnter>retea 
alone. Bat the aebeme baa another, and even more important toaroe 
of revenue. On the introdnetion of irrifation, no leaa than Si million 
aerea of daaert waate. the property of the three partiea eoneerned, 
at preaent vidaleaa, will beMme available for eoloniaation and aale. 
It ia eoatomary, io the proforma aeeoaota of irrigation projeeta. to 
credit a aoheipe with the iotereat on the aale prooeeda of Crown 
waate landa tendered ealtarabto by ita eonatroetion ; if tbia ia 
ineloded, the annaol return on the proieet will amount to nearly 
38 per eent. It bide fair, indeed, to rival tbe Lower Chenab Canal, 
the return from which during the peat aeven yeara haa averaged 
over 41 per eent. 
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Review of Trade of India 


la the iMt iame of the BKOlStSB the broad feetaroi of the 
Trade of Indie fa 1921 were given. Thera ere oolleoted froa the 
ofieiel report on the eobjeot by Mr. 0. G. Freke. Direotor Geoerel of 
Commeroiel Intelligenoe, Goveromeot of Indie. The offioiel reporti 
hotrever, ie iaened very lete, ebont e year efter the period of whieh 
e nvietr ie mede. The fall offioiel report of 1921>2S, iaened ao 
lete ea Febrnery 1923. ere given in the following pagea. The leteat 
offioiel fignrea of the period 1922 23 ere not yet publiihed bat 
the following hea been oompiled from offioiel aonroea. 

Bnvicw OF Trade 1922-23 


The oatatending oberaeteriatie of the leat yeer*a trade la e 
reveraion to the normal ehereoter of oar foreign trede,»nemelyi an 
ezeeaa of ezporta over importa. While in 1920-21 end 1921*22 
there wea a trade balanoe oya/e«f aa of 99*49 and 31 '76 erorea 
roapeetively, in the year nnder review there wea a bilenoe fa ear 
/moar of 71*45 erorea. Thia ia in aooordance with the general 
ebareeter of our foreign trade from timea immemorial i and the feet 
fa all the more gratifying when we remomber that thia belanee ia a 
balanea inelading Government trenaaotiona in reapect of atoraa. 
The true aigniaeanee of thia belanee in onr favoor ia. however, 
boand to be obaoared owing to the continued preponderenoe and 
ateady inereaae in the ao-oalled “Home” ohM^a. According to the 
•tetemaot B snodsrad to tha laat Bndgatt tbo Hoina ohargat of tha 
Chivernmant of India alone amoanted to aa followa 

In erorea 
Ba. 


1921*22 

1922-23 

192324 


•«. 


46.23 

48.27 

46.06 


Thera do not inelade the “Home” ehargea o* **~;Hoeiid 
Oovernmenta, nor the remittanoea of i^vate foraignera engagea 
in baaineaa paraait or otherwira in India. 

“Home” ehaigea of aU the Governmenta 65 ororoai^ 
ilgoraa and aaaoming that the drain throngh privara ^ 

way of interrat on loroign capital inv^d in India ^n^^ 

been eatimated by aeompetent auth^ty, to 
“ *“*1 op a total exeeaa ezporta of olora upon 90 erorea a yeai 

34 («) 
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to nolntdo oor mtloool Mdroney. Wo ooonot poniblj do tUi— 
oaloM, ftt boot, the fioeol poHoj oodofioei a radfo^ orientation lo 
as to laiegaanl the interooti of thi« eoantrj afainat the inridioiu 
affaeta of thia politioo^oaonomie drain. The raanll la nnavoldabla, 
and may ba traead In tba heavy annual fovalga bnrrowinga— the 
laat of Ita* kind being that annoanoad In Mi^ 1988 to the extant 
of 81 milllona poooda. While thia drain laata, it fabopalaaato 
raoaatabliah the valbbaing of India,— 4ndaatrial or eonaiaraial— 
or to aacpaet even anob minor raforma aa the ra-adlnatmaot of tba 
eorranoy ayatam, wbioh, aa It obtaina to-day, la manipulated to anit 
the intaraata of tba axlatlng organiaationa but la nttarly Ineonaiatant 
with tba aoonomio doTalopmant of tbia oonntryi 

The fignraa given Movr are ioteraating aa ahowing that the 
manofaetaraa atill remain the moat important item on the import aide 
oonatitoting nearly 76 par cant, of the total import trade while raw 
materiala combined with food atnffa make the moat eonaidaraUa 
aaotion on the export aide. Arranged in their order of importanea, the 
ten chief artiolea in the laat year*a trade are among importa: eotton 
manofaoturaa, machinery and belting, iron and ateei gooda, ingar, 
railway plant and rolling atocks, other metals, metallic ores and aorap, 
outlery and hardware, dyea and colours, chemicals and drags. And 
among exports : raw eotton, grains, poise and floor, jute mannfae* 
tores, seeds, raw jnte, tea, eotton manofactorrs, gam, raisin and lac, 
hides and skin (raw), and hides and skin (manufaotnred). If we 
oompare the three years* figores, the above order would of eonrae 
not be maintained, thoogh the general magnitnde of eaeh of these 
artiolea remains unaltered. Sugar, for inatanee, has anffered 
oonsiderable vioisaitndes, ehanging from aeoond to the forth plaee 
in the list of imports ; while tea on the export side is a notable 
example of similar variation. Tea, grain, and se^s show a eontinned 
inorease in value on the export side ; and if we allow for the reeent 
fall in prioes, the inerease in quantities most ba mueh greater. The 
variation, again, in the valnea of the exported raw eotton and lute la 
moat suggestive. From 48' 19 erores exported in 1980-81 to 78'07 
erorea In 1988-88 ia a very eonsiderable variation In eotton, not at 
all eovered b7 a eorrespondinr increase in the quantity exported. 
The explanation la probably to be found in the overwhelming pre- 
ponderanee of speenlation whieh has demoralised for some years past 
thie hraneh our trade. The contrast la the more auggeetlve when 
we eompare the flgurea of valnea of raw eotton expwts with tboae of 
the Importa as well aa exports of the eotton mannfaetures. The exports 
ofilndiMi eotton mannlaetares have deelined from 18*87 erores in 
1980 81 to 18*06 in 1688-88 ; while tbe Importa of ei^ton mannfaetnres 
have grown fiom 06*98 emras in 1981-88 to 70*18 erores In 1938-88. 
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b tb* Indbo eottoo Indwtiy lodog gnmoA f U we tit nomt 
•peeehof the ebairmtii ei tbt Bombay MUbwiitn* AmoobtiiNitt 
ooDtidtr the premot etrike of ibe mill-operatbee at Abaedabed* tba 
oondoeion seeme to be rery dieeoneerting for the imieDt and foUnt 
of the eottoo indaetry. The eitoatioo io the ease of jote fa a Ifttit 
ooly a little— more reaaariog. For, the exports of the jote maoo* 
faoturea were as follows : — 

1920 - 21 ... ... ... 6299 

1921 - 22 ••• ••• see 29*99 

1922*23 *** *** .*. 40*30 

Tbe recovery noticeable last year is the more importaot as the 
price io tbe meanwhile have fallen, and so tbe quantity indieated 
by these value figures most be larger. On the other band, tbe 
exports of raw jutes have grown by nearly 60 per cent, in tbe last 
as compared with tbe preceeding year, thereby indioating a very 
considerable drain of our raw material for manofactore abroad which 
might well have remained and been manufactured in tbe country 
itaelf. Salient features like those oi tbe foreign trade of India 
could be selected ad infinitum to illustrate tbe priueiple that a 
eonsoioos and deliberate, superintending direction and guidance of 
the trade, and, its background, tbe industry of tbe country has not 
yet claimed, and much less obtained, that degree of attention 
from tbe Government of ibe country which importance 

demands, {'the Bombay ChromcU). 
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The fottowing table aeta loith the detaila of Impoite 
and Eapotta in 1922-^3, 

IMPORTS 1932-23 

R«. 

I.— Food, Drink & Tobacoo— 


Ush (ezelnding eaoned fish) 

aaa 

aaa 

24,29.949 

Fmits and Vegetables 

aaa 

aaa 

1.83.57.258 

Oraih, Poise, and Floor 

aaa 

aaa 

64.32.081 

Liquors 

aaa 

aaa 

8.00.98,570 

Provilioni and Oilmao’sIStorea 

aaa 

3,77,80,879 

Spiees 

aaa 

' aa 

3,44.64,388 

Sugar 

aaa 

aaa 

15,48,89,968 

Tea 

aaa 

aaa 

45,63.266 

Other Food and Drink 

aaa 

aaa 

1,98,87.876 

Tobacoo ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

2.26.67,007 


Total ••• 30,93,94,046 


II.— *Baw Materials, and Produob and Arti- 
cles Mainly Unmanufaotcrbd— 


Coal aaa ••• 

Other Non-metallio Mining quarry prodooti 
and the like aa« e«e 

Fodder, etc • ee* 

Gnm, Resin and Lao e»e 

Hides and Skins (rats) eee net 

Metallie Ores and Scrap Iron or Steel for 
reamnofaoture ••• ee« eat 

Oils, Vegetahle, eto. 

Oil Cakes ••a aaa eas 

FapeMoaking Materials aaa aat 

Robber •aa ••• ••• 


Seeds 


aaa 


aaa 


aaa 


Tallow, Stearine, and Wax ••• 
Textilee>-Cottoo, raw & waste 
Do. Jots, raw 


3.08,92,783 

2,63,69.383 

96,798 

57,95,361 

9,77,188 

1.36.458 

6,89,16.680 

10,446 

24,35.887 

421 

4.64.167 

27,31.068 

1.73,41,612 

6,200 


ess 


tie* 
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f extil«a — Silk, nw & WMt« 

Do. Wool, nw 

Do. Otbor Material* 

Wood and Timber 
Misoellaneooe 


Total 


III.— Articles Wholly ub Mainly 
Manufactured— 

Apparel 

Arms, Ammunition and Military Storei ••• 
CbemieaU, Drug* and Medieinea ••• 

Cutlery, Hardware, Implement! and Instru* 
menti (excluding Electrical luatrumenta 
and Appsratua) ••a ••• 

Dyea and Coloura aea ••• 

Electrical Gkmda and Appantua 
Furniture. Cabinetware and manufaeturea 
of wood ••• ••• ••• 

Glaaaaare and Earthenware ••• 

Hidea and Skina, tanned or dreaaed. Leather 
Machinery of all kinda including belting for 

machinery eee eee cat 

Metala, Iron and Steel and manufaetorea ••• 
Metala other than Iron and Steel and 

Manufaeturea ae* eee eee 

Paper, Paetoboard, and Stationery 
Bailway Plant and Bolling Stock ••• 

Bubber Manufaeturea ••• •** 

Vehicle! (excluding loeomotivea for Railwaye) 
Textilec — ^Cotton Yarua and Manufaeturea 
Textilea— Jute Yarna and Manufacture! ••• 
Textile!— Silk Yarna and Manufaeturea •• 
TextilcE — Wool Yarna and Manufacture! — 
Textile!— Other Yarna and Falwiea 

Miseellaneoua tec eee ••• 


Total 


is.04,ess 

49 . 16 . 8<4 

68 , 06.491 


18 , 46 . 69,987 


1 . 27 . 1 4.890 
68 . 88,889 
3 , 98 , 08,786 


6 . 73 . 46.366 

4 . 23 . 80.368 

2 , 14 , 10.867 

86,86,666 

8 . 37 , 88,077 

68 , 89,848 

24 . 42 . 88.888 

18 . 36 . 18.866 

6 , 91 . 87,914 

8 . 70 , 41,196 

11 . 06 , 80.847 

1 , 80 , 19,646 

3 , 42 , 66,601 

70 . 13 . 02.088 
16 . 79,300 

8 . 16 . 64,473 

1 , 61 , 66,486 

1 . 60 . 68,880 

10 . 03 . 17.088 


1 . 79 , 40 , 40,646 



w^ieWof 


[1932— 

Bocms ••• ••« 


S4.BS.B86 

Othar Ihrhif MiiDdt 


1,99,048 

Total 

••• 

85,88.688 

▼.•^fteTAL AATIOLIS not SPE0IF18D 

acB 

3.47.88.886 

Totd 

as* 

2,32.59.04,986 

GoteriKDaat 'Stem 


11,71.45,746 

GRAND TOTAL 

• •* 

2.44,30.50.681 

EXPORTS. 


1922-8S 

Ra. 

Total Forbion IIbrobandibb 



Indian Mbik»andi8B— 

1.— Food, Drink ft Tobagoo— 

a»a 

16.16.30|837 

Hah (asEcladi V oaDoad i^) •« 

aa* 

54,25,397 

Fraiti and TegataUes 

a** 

63,11,819 

Grain, Polaa, and floor ••• 

A** 

48,47.68,888 

Liqnora 

a** 

49,418 

60.91,640 

ProTiaioDi and Oilman’a Storea 

• a* 

Spioaa •*. ••• 

**• 

1.09,79.949 

Sugar *** •** 

a** 

10,48,889 

Taa ••• ... 

aa* 

91,88.07,586 

Other Food and Drink 

aaa 

1,84,74,880 

Tobaooo ••• ••• 

‘aa* 

88.67.818 

Total 

aaa 

69,48,19,788 

|I.->Baw Matbrials. and Producb 

AND 


ARTI0LB8 MAINLY UN-MANVFAOTURBD. 



Goal »« M. 

A** 

14.53.181 

Otiitr Non^nitttlUo Mioiof qimrry prodoots 

Md tit ttki 

aaa 

68,80.970 
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Fodder ete • •ee ••• 

Gam, Ratio eod iiU ••• 

Hidet and Skint, (Raw) »• 

Metallie Oret and Scrap Iron or Steel for 
manafaoture at* Jttt 

•Oila Vegetable, ete • ••• 

Oil Caket •tt eee 

Paper-making Materiala 
Rubber 

Seedt • •• aaa 

Tallow, Stearina, and Wax ••• 

Text! lea — Cotton, raw ft watte 
Dj. Jute, raw ft watte 

Do. Silk, raw ft watte ••• 

Do. Wod, raw 

Do. Otbtf Materiala ••• 

Wood and Timber 
Miccellaneoua tec 


oee 

tea 

tee 

re* 


eee 

act 


eee 

eat 

eae 

eaa 


Total ••• 

III.— Articles whollt or mainlt 

IIANCFACTURRO— 

Apparel eee eat ••• 

AroM, Ammunition and Military Storet •- 
Chemieale, Drugt and Medieinet 
Cutlery, Hardware, Implementi and Inatm- 
meuti (exelnding Eleelrioal iattrumente 

and Apparatua) •ee aaa 

Dyet and Colourt tee aaa 

Eieotrioal Goodt and Apparatua ••• 

Purnitore, Cabinetware and manufaetoret 
of wood ••• ••• ••• 

Glaaaware and Earthenware ••• 

Hidet and Skint, tanned or drafted or 
Leather — ••• 

Machinery of all kinda including belting for 

maebioery aae oee ••• 

Metals, Iron and Steel and Manufaetoret ••• 
Metala, other than Iron and Steel and 

manufaetoret eee eee 

Paper, Patteboard and Machinery 
Railway 

Robber ••• '••• "• 


S4S 

1, SMS, MS 
70.37,97,884 
5,70,60,901 

9.96,10.449 

3,19.81.409 

1.73.94.999 

1.961 

79.60.093 

97.36.39.169 

8.76.606 

72.07.18.919 

89.68,86.096 

38.17.968 

4.41.43,867 

61,08.864 

94.02,714 

8.10,61.898 


l.M.61,83.737 


37,62.933 

3,638 

3.07.61,884 


9.28,322 

1.20,69,826 


8.84,723 

3.96.863 

6,16,07.176 

47,038 

93,96,890 

1,63.62.860 

1,08.188 

2,84,641 

9,331 
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y«hidM (exeladiog loeomotivei for Rail* 
ways I ••• s*s ass 78,015 

Textilss— Cotton Yarns and Mannfaotures 18,06,21,869 

Textiles— Juts Yarns and Manofaotares ... 40,49,99,881 

Textiles— Silk Yarns and Mannfaotares ... 2,48,966 

Textiles — Wool Yarns and Manufactures ... 98,41,387 

Textiles — Other Yarns and Fabrics ... 6,29,699 

Miscellaneons .•• ... ... 8,16,73,186 

Total ... 70,46,27,982 

IV.— Living Animals— 

Horses ... ». ... 1,10,786 

Cattle ... ... ... 8,28,912 

Sheep and Qoate ... ... ... 11,25,513 

Other living animals ... ... 2,63,334 

Total ... 23,28,644 


V. — Postal Artiolrs ... ... ... 2,21,68,697 

Total ... 2,98,84,67,743 

Government Stores ... ... 1,74,64,717 

3,15,76,63,287 


GRAND TOTAL 


et* 


Review of 

The Trade of India in 1921-22 

CHAPTER l->G«Mral 

The year aoder review will rank aa a clamieal example of what 
trade*oyole eeonomiats charaoteriae aa the readjuatmenfe period. 
The war waa auooeeded in India, aa in moat other parta of the world, 
by a period of exceptionally flooriabing trade and intenae indoatrial 
activity. The pace waa too faat and it waa inevitable that the 
boom ahoald be aaceeeded by a alump, before buaineaa could bo re* 
eatablisbed upon a firm and normal bnsia, and indioationa of tbia 
alump were clearly apparent in tbe latter part of 1920-21. That 
year waa one of aharp contraat between the boom oonditioiia of the 
early montba and the liquidation of the latter part of the year, but 
1921*22 waa a year of unrelieved depreaaion, of hand-to-mouth 
baying by tbe consuming trades and of resigned patience on the 
part of traders and their Bnanciers, It was only during the closing 
months that any reliable indioationa were noticeable that tbe down- 
ward trend was being checked and that trade conditions were tend- 
ing to become stable. The year opened with heavy stocks on hand 
of most of tbe commodities which India imports, and throughout 
tbe year most of the markets to which the exports were lacking in 
purchasing power to such an extent that her exports were seriously 
curtailed. Consequently she had difficulty in absorbing old stocks 
of imports and -showed very little demand for new supplies. In 
1918*14 fifty eight per cent of her export trade was with European 
countries, so that their economic exhaustion and the collapse of 
European exchanges fully explain tbe serious diminution in Indian 
exports. Even in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, which were far from being to exhausted aa Central Europe, 
the general fall in prices and correspondingly reduced purchasing 
power seriously diminished demands for Indian goods. Signs of 
improved demand were apparent towards tbe end of tbe year, but 
it is obvious that any real recovery is contingent upon the stabilisa- 
tion of exchanges and tbe settlement of such burning questions of 
international polities as tbe reparations and allied debts. The 
movements of index numbers during the year in tbe United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and Japan, tbe countries which ace 
India’s best customers, indicated an equation of supply and demand, 
towards the end of the year in the United Kingdom but rather 
earlier in tbe United States and Japan. The Statist index number 

35 
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for the Uoitod Kingdom fall steadily from 170 in April to 132 in 
Febmsry, after wbieh it began to rise. The Bradstreet number 
for the United States of America reaehed its lowest point in May, 
10*6, after wbieb it rose again steadily to 11*5 in March. The 
index nomter of the Bank of Japan reeorded its minimam at 251 
in April, after wbieh it rose to 290 in October and fell again to 266 
in March. These figures may be compared with the corresponding 
figures for April 1920 which were 266 for the United Kingdom, 
20*7 for the U. S. A. and 397 for Japan. Two factors which 
seriously hainpered business tbrongbont the year were the falling 
tendency of prices and the instability of exchange. The former was 
particularly noticeable on the import side and forced importers to 
purchase only for immediate requirements. Instability of exchange 
is obrionaly a serious handicap on overseas trade, import or export. 
Apart from the variations in Continental exchanges, the sterling 
value of the rupee fluctuated from la S|d. at the beginning of the 
year to I 5 . 5id. in September, from wbieh point it fell b^tck again 
to Is. S-three sixteenth pence in March. The figures relating to over- 
seas trade are very substantially lower than those for the preceding 
year, but a considerable part of the decrease was due to the heavy 
fall in prices. The following figures have been compiled to show 
the values of imports and exptwts, of merchandise only, on the basis 
of declared values in 1913-14. These statistics are necessarily 
approximate, but they are sufficiently accurate to afford a reliable 
measnre^of the course of trade. 




(in erores of rupees) 


1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Imports 

183 

101 

142 

124 

Exports ... 

244 

198 

172 

182 

Total trade in merchandise ex- 

eluding re-exports 

427 

299 

314 

307 


The balance of trade figures shown in chart No. 3 appear to 
Have been very much more adverse than they really were, on account 
of the timerlag inherent in stotistical returns of overseas trade. 
Orders for imports are necessarily placed some time before those 
imports arrive, particularly in the ease of such goods as machinery 
rt^if*tay materials. Consequently, at a time of steadily falling 
prices, figures of the import trade represent orders placed some 
time^ariier and at higher price-levels than the exports recorded at 
t’j^^istom-booses for the same months. It has also to be remem- 
bered that freight and ioaoraoee charges appear in the import figures 
and not in the export figures. 
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Oo the import side wheat, sugar, machioery, and railway 
materials were striking exceptions to a general downward trend. 
'The shortage of Indian wheat was made good by unpreoedented 
importations from Aastralia and America. Sugar prices were reduced 
BO eonsiderably as to enable India' to build up her depleted reserves 
again. Machinery and railway materials represent capital expend!* 
tore and consequently contract less promptly in periods of trade 
depression than do articles of consumption. Orders for these resulted 
partly from industrial development subsequent to the war and 
partly from the necessity of replacing worn-out stocks. Drastic 
reductions in the price of English coal led to large importations on 
the Western side. Deducting these five heads, the value of the 
rest of the imports of private merchandise fell by 39 per cent from 
Bs. 280 crores to Rs. 171 crores. Of this decrease cotton piec-egoods 
accounted for Bs. 41 crores, falling from Bs. 84 crores to Rs. 43 
crores, a decrease which was partly due to a fall in quantity but 
also very largely to a fall in values. Prices would have fallen in 
any event, but energetic pickettiug on beh4lf of the boycott 
campaign increased the tendency. 

On the export side the effects of the bad monsoon in 1920 
were still noticeable, bat the chief factor was lack of foreign demand. 
Jute and gunnies are usually the most important. Those owing 
to lesser shipments and greatly reduced prices fell from Rs. 69 crores 
to Bs. 44 crores. Tea, which had suffered such a serious depression 
in 1920*21, made a great recovery, both as regards quantity shipped 
and prices realised. Cotton experienced an improved demand, 
particularly from Japan. The demand for oil-seeds improved slightly, 
but, owing to lack of purchasing power in Central Europe, the 
demand was much less than might have been expected. Towards 
the end of the year increased overseas demand was apparent, parti* 
cularly for oilseeds, and a good monsoon resulted in lower prices of 
foodstuffs and the cessation of imports of foreign grains and stimu- 
lated the demand for other commodities. But the restoration of 
normal conditions remains dependent upon the full recovery of 
India’s former markets in Europe. 

In common with other trades, shipping encountered one of 
the greatest slumps in the world’s history. At the end of the year 
freight space was enormously in excess of the demand and rates 
were, throughout the world, from 25 to 50 per cent below those 
current at the beginning of the year. The Statist index- number 
or shipping freights fell from 46'3 in January 1921 to 29‘8 in 
November, whence it improved to 33‘3 in March. And the corre* 
spending time-charter rate fell from 59*8 in January 1921 to 29*9 
in October, a nominal rate at which it then remained. Owing to 
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tbe atreooous competition of German and Dotob with British shipp* 
ing lines for the smidl cargoes that were offering, freight rates 
between Indian and Eoropean porta were drastically reduced. For 
details regarding outward rates from Indian ports, the reader is 
invited to turn to Table No. 51. 

In Idareb 1921 the general rate of import duty was raised from 
to 11 per cent. But importations during the year were so 
entirely controlled by major influences, particularly the reduced 
purchasing power of tbe country as a whole, that it is impossible to 
ascribe any particular changes in trade solely to the increase in 
import duties. In March 1922 this general rate was raised to 16 
per cent. Railway plant and iron and steel sections were raised 
from 2i to 10 per cent. Machinery, however, being retained at the 
lower rate. The rate on “lazory” articles was also increased from 
20 to 30 per cent. Up to the time of writing tbe conditions of general 
trade depression have dominated the situation entirely and tbe real 
effect of these increases in duty yet remains to be seen. 

The year under review has been marked by serious repression 
and stagnation in most lines of trade. But, although it has been a 
very poor year for overseas trade, it has, at tbe same time, amply 
demonstrated the soundness of tbe country’s commercial system. 
Failures of individual firms have been few. Labour troubles have 
seldom been Serious or widespread. Exchange has fluctuated 
between very much narrower limits than the exchange of most other 
countries. And, in spite 'of a return from circulation of Bs. 11 
crores in silver, tbe note issue was i' creased by Rs. 8 orores only, 
from Rs. 167 in April 1921 to Rs. 175 crores in March 1922, and 
its metallic backing was increased from 64i per cent to 58 per cent. 
The general position is thus eminently sound and a healthy indus- 
trial and commercial expansioo only awaits an improvement in 
international trade as a whole. 

CHAPTER 11-^lmpoTts of Merchandise 

Cotton Maniufachire$.’^l?neoB of raw cotton in America dominate 
the world’s pieeegoods markets, and of these the price of Middling 
America# at New Orleans is a sound index. After its sensational 
fall during 1920-21 from 48 to 11 cents it was generally felt that it 
roust have tonohed bottom. But, idter a rally in May to 111 cents, 
it fell further td^^Oi cents in June, and tbe cotton season closed in 
July with a quotation of 11 cents. . The new season opened in 
August at 14i cents, owing tq anticipation of a crop shortage, 
and the striking nnder-4|Stimate published by the American Agri- 
onltnral Bureau in that |eionth sent pricts rapidly upwards. After 
touching 20if ocQti in SfCRtcmbcri Middling Amerioao fell giadnaUy 
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to 16 eeot« at the end of Janaary, after whioh it firmed ap and 
oiosed at I6i cents on Slst March. The sharp rise in prices in 
August September led merchants to believe that cloth and yarn 
prices would not fall further and the orders placed in those mouths 
lor India were rrfleoted in higher imports during October and 
November, the promptness of arrival being symptomatic of the 
slackness of trade conditions in Manchester, 

Reference was made in last year's rkview to the conditions 
occasioned in Indian piecegoods markets by the fall of exchange and 
the inability of a number of piecegoods merchants in India to meet 
the heavy losses resulting from the combination of a fall in rupee 
prices and a fall in exchange. As a oooseqaenoe of those difficulties 
Indian distributing centres were seriously overstocked at the begin* 
Ding of the year, and farther shipments of goods purchased at high 
prices added to the congestion in the earlier months. And the 
leading piecegoods merbbants’ Associations, hoping against hope that 
the rupee would soon rfse to the illusive two-shilling-level, reiterated 
resolutions forbidding \ their members to settle contracts except at 
that rate, and imposing fines on any members who did so. Despite 
these resolutions t^ttlements were arrived at in most oases during 
the course of the,;^ear and those left over at the end of 1921*32 
consisted almost entirely of a small gambling residue from the post 
war boom. Another factor which seriously affected piecegoods 
importations daring the year under review was the vigorous revival, 
particularly on the Western side of the campaign in favour of 
Indian-made piecegoods reinforced by a further development 
in favour of the wearing of home-woven goods made from Indian 
handspun yarn. This latter development was reflected also in 
greater imports of twist and yarn, the imported yarns, spun from 
longer-stapled Egyptian and American cotton, being more suitable 
for bandweaving than yarn spun from Indian cotton. But the out* 
standing factor whioh really controlled* the consumption of both 
imported and Indian-made piecegoods was the seriously reduced 
purchasing power of the country in general. Reference has been 
made to this factor generally and piecegoods figures afford a striking 
illustration, as the bulk of the goods bought was of the grey 
(unbleached) variety and appreciable redactions in price produced 
very little Increase in demand, thus • shbwing that consumptioa was 
limited almost entirely to minimum clothing requirements. 

The total imports of cotton manufactures decreased in value 
from Rs. 102 crores in 1920*21 to Rs. 57 croras in 1931-22, as com* 
pared with Rs. 66 crores in 19 13- 14 despite the fact that the prices of 
’all elasses of goods were more than donb-' pre-war prices. These 
yaliisf represent respeetiveljr 30, 21 a^'d 36 ,per cent of ludig’s total 
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jnports dariog eaeb id the years speoified. Partieolan of the diflsreot 
elassoi of eotton manofeotores are gives below with valoes dnring 
the past years aod the pre-war year : — 

1918-14 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921 22. 
Inpcnrts of Cotton (pre-war 


manufactures. 


year.) 






Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 



(lakba.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakbs.) 

(lakhs.) 

Twist and yarn 


4,16 

4,36 

13,69 

11.61 

Piece goods — 






Grey (unbleached) 

• ss 

25.45 

22,62 

26,45 

22,66 

White (bleached) 

eee 

14.29 

16,96 

21.90 

12,67 

Coloured, printed, or dyed 

17.86 

12.76 

34.57 

7,59 

Fents of all descriptions... 

64 

53 

86 

26 

Total pivos goods 

esc 

58.14 

61,76 

88.78 

43.16 

Hosiery 


1.20 

1,45 

1,91 

63 

Handherchiefs 

• •• 

89 

17 

47 

10 

Thread 


39 

60 

91 

72 

Other sorts ... 


1..52 

84 

1.47 

82 

Grand Total 

ess 

66.30 

69,08 

1,02,12 

56,94 


Imports of eotton twist and yarn again inereased ooosiderabiy in 
quantity from 47 million lbs in 1920-21 to 07 million lbs as compared 
with an average of 42 million lbs in tbo five years 1909-10 to 1918-14. 
Average valnes decreased considerably from Bs. 2-13-11 in 1920-21 to 
Rs. 2-0-3 in 1921-22 as compared with annas 16-1, in 1913 14. The 
following table compares tbo quantities of imported yarn with 
quantities produced in Indian mills over a period of years 





li dian 



imports. 

mills 




production. 



lbs. 

Ibe. 

Annual average-** 


I1.000) 

(1.OO0) 

Five years ending 1908*09 

a A 

38»573 

641,776 

.. • .. 1913*14 (per war) 

• a 

41*794 

646,757 

., ,. „ 19x8-19 (war penod) 

34.063 

666,227 

Vear 1913-14 (pre-war) . . 

• a 

44.171 

682,777 

,i 1914-15 •• 


4*.864 

651,985 

„ 19x5*16 .. 

s a 

46.4*7 

7«.425 

„ 1916*12 * * * - 


29.530 

681,107 

„ 1917-18 * » 


19 i 40 O 

660,576 

1, 1918-19 • * ■ * ‘ 

• • 

3 ^.o ^5 

615.040 

„ 19x9-20 it .. 


15.097 

635,760 

„ 1920-21 ,. i. 


■’ 47-333 • 

600.005 

192122 *• 



692,313 




Totai. .. 44,171 682.777 «5^7 «35.76o 1 47.333 660.003 j 57. «5 I S92.3>3 
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Time WM igkin » itriking ioenM* in inj^urti of S.Va and ovori 
fcoB 98 million Ibt in 19S0>S1 to 86 million Ito in 1981>8S-> tbio ia 
11m eloaoof ymn moat anited to handlooma and it la notioeable that 
navy littia of tha inatam in total prodootion of t^a Indian miUa -sraa 
of tba bigbar aonnti. The anm-total of importi and prodoetion ax« 
eeadad tba ^gnra for 1918-14 by 22 million Iba. , Of tba importa 70 
par aant eama from tba Unitad Kingdom and 26 par aant from Japan. 
Tba aorraaponding pareantagaa wara for ~1920«21, 49 and 43, for 
1919'90. 81 and 18, and for 1913-14, 86 and .2. Daring tba year 
nndar rariaw Japanaaa yarn axportara oonoantrstad more on tba 
Cbioaaa market, abont wbieb a refarenea ia invited to tba oorreap- 
ooding aaetion in Chapter 111. 

Among imported cotton pieoegooda tba moat atriking feature 
waa tba prepoodaranoa of grey gooda and tba vary amall quantity 
of ooloured, printed and dyad gooda imported. The following table 
oomparaa tba importa of grey, white, and coloured gooda during 
each of the laat nine yeara in million yarda and it illuatratea 
atrikingly bo& tha reduction in total demand and the concentration 
on tha cheapeat and moat economical olaaa, namely, gray gooda 


Year 

1913-14 

99 

1914-15 

99 

1915-16 

ft 

1916-17 

99 

1917-18 

99 

1918-19 

99 

1919-20 

99 

1920-21 

99 

1921-22 


Grey 

(unbleached) 
Million yarda 
1,534’2 
1,820‘2 
1,148*2 
8470 
625*5 
583*4 
533*3 
580*2 
635*6 


White 

(bleached) 

Million yarda 
793*3 
604*2 
611*4 
589*8 
502*3 
286*6 
322*0 
421*8 
306*2 


Coloured, 
printed or 
dyed 

Million yarda 
831*8 
494*8 
358*7 
454*9 
395*6 
227*3 
208*3 
489*3 
138*3 


The ipHowing table abowing tba declared valnea per yard of 
gray, white and coloured gooda during the laat four yeara and in 
1913-14 illuatratea the fact that conaiderably reduced price 
quotationa were unable to atimulate demand : — 


Dedarti value per Yard. 

Cotton PiaaagooAl. 191S-14. 1918-19. 1919-80. 192021. 1921-22 

S. A. B. A. P. B. A. P. B. A. P. B. A. P. 


Olay (oubleaeiwd) 

WUIe (Ueatbad) 

Ootaanil, prlnM. or dyad 


0 

f 


8 066 069 070 

11 0 7 4 0 7 11 0 8 

8 0 8 4 0 9 10 0 11 


0 6 8 
6 
8 
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The prineipftl varietiea of eoeb of the three neio eleeiee of 
iaported pieoegoodc ere gireo Mow with pertieulere (io ailUon 
yde.) of importe duriof 191S44, 1920'91 end 19S1*SS t— 

X 9 * 3“*4 

Grey (unbleached) (pre>wer i 920 > 3 S X 93 S* 23 - 

year) 


Dhu ie eaxis and acarvee 

Jeoonets, madapollams. mulls, etc, 

Jbongcloth and ^rtings 

Sheetings 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts . . 

Total 


White (bleached) 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc, 

Longcloth and shirtings. 

Nainsooks 

Drills and jeans 

Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sorts 

Total 


806*1 

291*2 

383*4 

150*4 

39*1 

55 'a 

545*4 

i8i‘9 

129*4 

•2 

46*4 

50*2 

21*3 

17*6 

l6'l 

10*8 

4*0 

1*3 

1 . 534*2 

580*2 

6356 

1913-14 



(pre-war 

1920-21 

1921*2: 

year) 



104*3 

35*7 

31*9 

3079 

105*5 

144*0 

115-3 

108-5 

48-2 

204-7 

121-7 

< 37'6 

5*7 

6*3 

2-0 

x6-i 

8-9 

1*5 

8-3 

13*4 

3*3 

31*0 

21-8 

7*7 

793*3 

1 

to 1 
1 

“1 

306-2 


Coloured printed or dyed 


Dhutis, saris and scarves 
Cambrics, etc. 

Shirtings 

Prints and chintz 

Drills and jeans 

Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sort* 


1913-14 


pre-war 

year) 

1920-21 

192 1-2; 

115*2 

42*4 

23-2 

iI3’6 

54*3 

17*7 

152*6 

71-6 

25*0 

209*7 

114*7 

28-7 

30.0 

19*3 

9-6 

19*7 

13*5 

3*7 

3*4 

31*2 

5*8 

159*6 

142-3 

24*6 


138*3 


Total 


831*8 489*3 



While dhtttie and saris were tiikeD io appreciably larger quantities than in 1920-21, the imports 
of loog. eloth and shirtings and twills were as markedly reduced. 

^ The lollowiijg table shows the percentage shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in piecegoods 
imports during 191|^-14 and each of the last three years : « 

Percentage share of the United Kingdom and Japan in the imports of Cotton Piecegoods. 
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The following reproMot the eheres of the prineipel eoaotiiee 
in the aggregate import trade in pieeegooda to India : — 

PtngfUagt shar$$ in tht total qtumtHUt PUtitgnit imported. 



1913:14 

1919*20 1920-21 

zpai-aa 

United Kingdom 

97*x 

90.3 

83.6 

87*6 

Japan 

•3 

7*0 

11-3 

8*3 

United States 

•3 

•9 

•9 

2*1 

Netherlands 

•8 

*7 

.9 

I*I 

other countries . . 

1-5 

t*x 

*•3 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

zoo 

s 6 o 

Imports of hosiery 

decreased markedly from 

a 1,91 lakhs In 

1920 21 to R 6 ? lakhs 

in 1921-22, of 

which Japan 

supplied R 40 


lakhs. 

Hugar. which in 1920*21 fall back to fourth place in Indiana 
import trade, resumed in 1921-22 its 1913-14 position of third, with 
a total import value of K27i orores, to cotton manufactures (E07 
erores) and machinery (it35 crores). And India* resumed her pre> 
war normal position as the third largest importer of sugir in the 
world, the United States of America and the United Kingdom being, 
as usual, the largest and second largest. During the last two years 
India has been brought more directly in touch with world sugar* 
markets at New York and London than she bad been for many years 
past. In 1920-21, owing to fears of serious shortage and anticipa- 
tion of considerably increased consumption following the introduo* 
tion of prohibition, American dealers feverishly bought up surplus 
stocks in all parts of the world. Prices soared to unprecedented 
heights and for some time raw sugar prices in America were higher 
than those of refined sugar. These high prices led India to curtail 
her purchases and even to re-export Java and Mauritius sugars to 
America and Europe. For these reasons, stocks of sugar i" India 
wore exceptionally low at the beginning of the year under review. 

Daring the period of high prices in 1920 increased areas of 
sugar-cane were planted in Cuba and many new factoriee erected. 
In the early part of 1921, when the American sogar*boom bad spent 
itself and it became clear that demand bad been considerably over- 
estimated, heavy stocks bung on the hands of American dealers and 
the over-stimulated production of Cuba brought world priees down 
with a run Cuban sugar not only flooded its normal markets but 
found its way into markets further afield and forced Java sugar to 
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iMtriet itMl{ ta iti ngaltt sMrketi in the Eut For thoie roMou 
MDfilo toppliM of Java miftt w«m aTailablo at ataadily falliof prieea 
and importa from that aonvaa ware three timaa aa great aa laat year 
and ejEoaeded the pre-war arerage. Of the Java auger fnporta 
(iaeladiof hapwta Iren the Straita Settlementa, wbteh are merely 
forwardiiHl agenta for Java aoor)i amonoting to 628.400 tone, 
Bengal took 848.700 tooa or 66 per eent, Bombay 22,200 tone or 
16 per eent, Karaebi 168,600 tone or 26 per eeot, Madraa 10,600 
torn or 2 per eent and Burma 18,300 tone or 3 per cent. 

Xbe Britiah Boyal CommiaaioD on Sogar Supply bought ita 
operationa to a oloae at. the end of February 1921 and tbia 
^eleaaed Mauritfua augar anppliaa from control. The Mauritius crop 
waa a bumper oue aod, although importa from that sooroe during 
the fret half of the year were oomparatively email, from October 
onwa^a they reached the high figure of 66,600 tona. Total importa 
from Mauritius Inereaaed from 11,600 tons in 1920-21 to 61,600 
tona in 1921*22 of which 89 per cent was received at Bombay and 
nearly 11 per cant at Karachi. Tbia figure waa, however, atill 
below the pre*war average. 

The principal aonrce of Indiana foreign sugar supplies are shown 
in the following table 



Jwforts of Sugar (txcluding matassts and eoi^feetionory). 
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it will be ootieed therefrom that imports from Chios dsvressed 
etUl farther sod that Egypt thie year fell to her oormal pre-war 
poeitioo of aoimportanoe Os. a supplier of sugar to this market. 
Imports of beet sugar iooreased from 1,766 tons to 13,700 tons of 
whioh Boqabay took 7,700 tons and Karachi 5,900, the principal 
sooroes of supply being Belgium and the Netherlands. A striking 
feature of the year ' was the 6rst appearance in Indian markets of 
American refined sugar, of whioh 1,830 tons were received in March, 
and a farther 9,200 tons daring April and May 1922, the bulk 
Wing imported at Karachi. The explanation of this has been given 
above and, so far as one pan see at present, this is not likely to 
develop into a permanent feature of the Indian import trade. 

The average declared value per owt of sugar, 16, P. S. and above, 
which had reached its senith of 36*14 in the previous year fell 
to ft. 18«11, a decrease of 48 per cent. In order to see the relation 
of prices in India to general world>prioee it is interesting to compare 
in the following chart monthly prices daring 1920-22 of Cuban raw 
sugar in New York and the average taet values of imported sugar, 
Java 23 D. S. and above in India. 

Price fell steadily (except for a slight rally in July) from April 
1921, when for Java and Mauritius sugars the Calcutta market 
prices were R. 26*8 and K. 26 per maund and Bombay R. 39-4 
and Br. 39-6 per owt, until December which marked the lowest 
level of the year, with Calcutta prices for Java and Mauritius sugars 
R. 12-8 and K. 12*2 per maund and Bombay prices Bs. 19-4 and 
19*6 per owt respectively. In January and February prices im- 
proved somewhat and at the end of the year stood iii Calcutta at 
R. 10-4 and R. 16 per maund and in Bombay at K. 24 and R. 
23 2 per owt respectively. The year closed with comparatively 
heavy stocks and a quiet tone in all markets. 

Be-exports amounted to 32,600 tons as compared with 72,600 
tons last year. Of this quantity 18.600 tons were exported to 
Arabia, Persia, Aeiatio Turkey, and Mesopotamia, and 2,800 tons 
to Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba. Last year’s striking 
feature of ge-exports to America and Europe did not reappear, but 
towards the end of the year prices in Java rose sufficiently above 
those in Indian markets to lead to the re-export of 1,960 tons to 
that destination. 

The area under cultivation in India decreased from 2,676,000 
acres to 2,395,000 acres, but production of sugar increased from 
2532,000 tons in 1930-31 to 2,599,000 tons in 1921 22. 

64,400 tons of uiolasses were imported as compared with 
495,200 tons last year. The whtde of this quantity oamo from Java, 
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MMritiui and JaiMtn having eaaaed to export to tbti eoantiy, 
[In tbe ive yeare preoerling the war tbe net import! of molamei : 
averaged 9S.000 tona.] Over 46,000 tone were prodoeed in India 
by large faotories and about 60,000 tona by email eatabliabmenta; 
There are no exporta of molaaaea, which are mainly need for tbe 
diatillation of mm and coring tobacco. 

Itfetah and Manuf actum thereof. 1920-21 import! of iron 
and Bteel osoroed from atigar the aecond place in order of 
importance, owing to the ahortage of aoppHea during the war. In* 
tbe year under review import! of machinery and railway plant 
ahowed conniderable inereaaea but import! of iron and ateel aeetione 
fell markedly. Machinery import! valued at Re- 36 crorea were 
eecond only to cotton manufacture! (Re. 67 crorea), anger waa third 
(Ra. 27 J crorea). iron and ateel fonrth (Be. 21 crorea), with railway 
plant (Re. 19 crorea) not very far behind. 

Iron and Steel . — The world’a production of iron and ateel In 
1921 waa the lowest for over a decade. The world's output of nig 
iron in 1921 was estimated at S6 million tona compared with 60| 
million tons in 1920 and 76| million tons in 1913, and tbe world's 
ontnnt. of steel in 1921 waa ealimated at 41 million tona compared 
with 68} million tons in 1920 and 74} million tona in 1913. The 
general trade slump affected the indnstrr throughout the world, and 
the coal-miners' atrike in the United Kingdom from April to June 
temporarily paralysed the industry in that country and rendered 
their production for the year tbe lowest that has been recorded 
since 1850, in the ease of pig iron, and since 1896, in the case of 
steel, this notwithstanding that tbe steel- producing capacity of tbe 
s^ountry had been increased by nearly 50 per cent during the war. 
The iron and steel exports of the five leading nations, the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, and the United States, 
Aggregated 8 million tone in 1921 compared with Ilf million tona 
in 1920 and 1 5} million tons in 1913, thua showing tbe world- 
wide character and severity of tbe trade depression. Germany 
was the only country whose output in 1921 exceeded that of 1920, 
but it was even then less than half her normal production before tbe 
war. Her pia iron output in 1921 was estimated at 7} millions 
tona compared with 6} million tons in 1920 and 19 million tona in 
1913, and her ateel output was estimated at 1 million tons in 1921 
compared with 8 million tons in 1920 and 18} million tona in 1913. 
French output was approximately the same as in 1920 and about 
60 per cent of the pre-war figure. Belgian output deereaaed bj 
about 26 per oent. That of Central Europe increased by 10 per 
cent but was still only about half the pre-war figure. It will bo 
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Men, therefort thot the Oontinent iMrodneed • Tory mnoh higlwr 
pweeotago of tho total world<prodaetion in 1921 thu in 1920, and 
tWa faet waa nflMted markedly in the importatfona into India. 
Moat of the ^ntinental oonntriea had eonaidaraUe qnantitiea of 
war-aorapL available for re-mannfaetnre. Standarda of living were 
mnoh lower, meaanred in aterling, than in the United Kingdom and 
the United Statea, and in the eaae of Germany, owing to depre* 
oiation of the mark, her gooda automatieally became cheaper and 
cheaper in overseas markets. These varions causes led to sucoes* 
aive drastic cuts in prices and a great deal of the Indian import 
trade went to Germany end Belgium. It is difficult to know how 
much of the iron and steel consigned from Belgium was actually 
produced in Germany. Towards the end of the year supplies from 
Germany became irregular, delays great, and dates of delivery 
uncertain. Belgian supplies suffered from the same defects, though 
not so markedly. And the rush to place orders on the Continent 
was to some extent stemmed, the promptness and certainty of 
supply of British goods counterbalancing higher prices. The follow* 
ing tables show monthly imports of pig iron and manufactured iron 
nnd steel from the United Kingdom, &lginm and Germany : — 


Pig Iron, 


[In tons.] 


Month 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

1921 




April 

ZI 2 

e e 


May 

162 

a e 


June 

289 

60 


July 

3.075 

260 


August 

215 

1.165 


September 

340 

*.453 


October* 

*5 

490 

100 

November 

i />39 

1.694 

150 

DeoenUter' 

281 

1.760 

zoo 

X 932 




Jaahaiy 

785 

2.891 

a • 

February 

77 a 

1.176 

146 

Mardi 

763 

*.543 

676 
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JianHfafkirtd Iron and Stool {eodndinf pig and M 

[In thousands of Rnpaes] 



Month 

1921 

United Kingdmn 

Belgium 

Germany 

April 


1.12,67 

22,13 

4.60 

May 


80,88 

24,69 

3,70 

Jane 


90.02 

42,34 

1.46 

July 


48,87 

38.73 

2,37 

Angast 


60,61 

42,38 

10,08 

September 


62,66 

21,63 

13,22 

October 


1,00,29 

16,46 

13,93 

November 


1,11,81 

90,04 

16,42 

11,84 

December 

1922 

21,76 

12.16 

Jannary 


1,29,33 

23,60 

16,16 

February 


1,20,72 

23,38 

16,89 

March 


1,28,86 

33,67 

16.70 


Table No. 19 shows the qaaotities ati^ values of the importa* 
tions of the different classes of iron and steel manufaotores in the 
last three years and before the war. It will be ootioed that the 
total Taloe decreased from R31(29 lakhs to R21,1S lakhs, a decrease 
of 32 per cent, and that the chief declines were in bars, rods and 
angles ; sheets and plates, other than galvanised ; beams, pillars and 
nails} screws and rivets j while imports of galvanised sheets and 
plates increased from 67 to 88 thousand tons. The average record* 
ed values for the year show decreases up to 42 per cent from the 
average of 1920*21, as will be seen from, the same toble. 

The price in England of Cleveland No 3 pig iron was X7*10*0 
at the beginning of April 1921 and £4'10*0 at the end of March 
1922, corresponding rates for Belgian pig being £6-10-0 and 
£4 10-0. British angles fell from £17*0*0 to £9*2-6 and Belgiaq 
angles from £11 to £9. Correspondingly Indian prioea fell steadily 
thronghont the year and were at the close from 30 to 60 per cent 
below the opening rates. 

The featare of the year’s trade was the high proportion ^ total 
imports which came from the Continent, Belgium supplying the 
exceptionally high figure of 26 per cent and Germany 10 per cent. 
Imports from the United Kingdom fell from 498 thoneaod tons to 
280 thonaand tons, which was less than half the figure lor 1913-14. 
Importo from the United States fell from 113 to 84 thonaand tone 
hot this was still nearly four times her pre war fignre. The foUowinf 
tehleidvea farther pertienlars 
36 
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Ifi) The OMBlrj of origin of nnnj of ihe cars imported from the O. B. A. during the jears pieeloai to lli 20*21 is Canada. 
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Tyn» for motors and motor cycles amounted to 127)587 in 
number and &96 lakbs in ralue which was approximately the same 
as in 1919-20, but a considerable decrease from the imports in 1920- 
21, There was a alight increase in the supplies from France, but 
•applies from the United Kingdom, the United States and Italy all 
decreased. The number of imported tubes for motor tyres fell 
eorrespondiogly to 137,582 valued at E14 lakhs as compared with 
257,644 valued at jBL 29 lakhs in the previous year and 121,744 
valued alt ft20 lakhs in 1919-20 — the fall in the average cost per 
tube is noticeable. 

The motor-car habit had been steadily growing in* India before 
the war. During the war she was starved of supplies. After the 
armistice, therefore, there was present in India a large unsatisfied 
demand backed by a considerable aceumulation of purchasing power. 
Practically all the motor- manufacturing works in Europe and many 
of those in America had turned their efforts to war-work, and it 
was some time before those works could be sufficiently reorganised 
to cope with the enormous demand for oars, Supplies of any oars 
were very difficult to obtain throughout 1919-20 and even in the 
countries of manufacture it was not until the autumn of 1920 that 
supply was able to overtake demand. At the same time, in India, 
the insistent demand from purchasers and the high prices which 
second-hand cars were fetching bad led importers to over-estimate 
to serious extent the size of the real demand. In addition to this 
genuine over-estimation of the demand, both old-established firms 
and now ventures placed large speculative orders. And the consequ- 
ent importation of more than 25,000 cars in two years left very 
heavy stocks on the bands of dealers at the opening of the year 
under review. Meanwhile the trade slump had set in and many 
who had swelled the ranks of enquirers in 1919 and the early part 
of 1920 were in 1921 no longer in a position to purchase. By that 
lime also the prices pf motor ears ware falling steadily and many 
who intended to boy were inclined to wait; for lower levels. With 
an opening stock which was variously estimated as likely tp take 
about one to two years to work off, steadily falling prices, and 
libarkedly reduced purchasing power of consumers, the striking fall 
in importations was not surprising. The increues of duty, to 20 
per cent in March 1921 and to 30 per cent in March 1922, tempered 
the fall in c, i. f. costs and eased the task of dealers in disposing of 
aocumulated stocks. At the time of writing, there is a somewhat 
more hopeful feenng to the ihotor market and there are signs that 
the glut is bsint worked off and that new demand is beginning 
tpwiet. 
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Bardware: Thit elui ineloding • namber of item eoeb m 
tool*, netsl kmpa, onemelled ironware, agrionltaral implements, eto. 
The average vaiae of the trade daring the five years praoeding the 
war had been a little over B3 eroree. lo 1919-20 it amounted to 
R4} eroree, in 1930 21 B9 eroree, and in 1921-22 R6 eroree. But 
ehortage of eopplies daring the war, «nd high prioee sabseqaentiy. 
aoeonnt for the high values of imports daring the last three years. 
Of the total imports of hardware RS,68 lakhs or 62 per cent came 
from the United Kingdom, Bl,03 lakhs or 17 per eent from the United 
States, B61 lakhs or 10 per eent fmm Germany, and R21 lakhs or 4 
per eent from Japan (mainly enamelled ware). The following table 
eomparee these pereentages with those of previoos years:— 


Import of Hordtom. 

1913-14 1919-20 1920*21 1921-22 
(pre-war 
year) 

Per cent Percent Per cent Per cent 


United Kingdom . . 

• • 

• • 

57 

47 

58 

62 

United States 

• • 

• • 

10 

3C 

*5 

*7 

Japan 

• • 

a e 

I 

17 

8 

4 

Germany 

• • 

• • 

18 

• • 

3 

10 

Other countries . . 

• e 

• e 

M 

6 

6 

7 

Totai 

• • 

• • 

100 

100 

loo 

100 


Imports of euilory in 1921-22 fell form last year's high figure 
of lt551akhatoB17 lakhs, as compared with the pre-war average 
of B32 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom in this trade 
inereased from 42 per cent in 1920-21 to 52 per cent, Germany 
replaced the United States and supplied 30 per cent, while the share 
of the latter decreased from 81 to 3 per eent. 

The vdue of ododro plated mare deereased from B< 16-two-third 
l^hein 1920 21 to R. ll two-third lakhs in 1921*22, chiefly from 
the United Kingdom. 

MhmeA eils.— The large importation of 94 million gallons of 
kerosene oil in 1919-20 eotsbined with inereased prodoetton in 
Bnrma had made good the shortage brought aboot by war eondinona 
Daring 1920-1921 the imports eontraeted to 07 million gallons and 
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jo IFSl'SS this fiinire fell fortbsr to 46} million gsJlont, m emnpsrsd 
with 69 millions in 191S>14. The deolsrsd ▼sloes were E 6,63 
Iskbs in 1919 30, E 4,81 Ebbs in 1930-31 end Bs 8,46 Iskhs in 
1921.23, the sverege declared ▼aloe doring the year onder reriew 
being 11 annas 11 pies per gallon. Coastwise imports from Borma 
to Indflt proper ineraased to 116 million gallons as eompared with 
100 millions in 1920*21 and 104 millions in 1919-20. Of the 
foreign sopplies tbs United States eontribnted oyer 40 million 
gallons or 86 per cent, and Borneo 6 millions or nearly 1 4 per cent. 
Particulars are given in the following 



1918-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

■1 1 ■ 

(pre-war 





year) 





Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gala. 

Import op Kerosbnb 

Oil (i.nno'» 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

United States 

... 42,311 

45.684 

36,641 

40,186 

Borneo 

... 20.810 

27,141 

18,336 

6,311 

Persia 

... 2,803 

16,631 

8,926 

aee 

Straights Settlements 

... 2,340 

5,879 

8,468 

see 

Busaia 

... 1,079 

see 

819 

see 

Other oountries ••• 

*** 2 

aee 

2 

1 

Total 

aee 68f860 

94,136 

67,192 

46,498 


Increased demands for Inel oil on account o^ railFt^yo*, steam- 
ships and industrial enterprise in India steadily raised the importa- 
tions which were 84 million gallons in 1919-20,to 48 millions in 
1920-21 and 68 millions in 1921-23. Imports from Persia have 
increased strikingly, from 20 million gallons in 1919-20 to 24} 
millions in 1920 21 and 51 millions in 1931-33, while imports from 
Borneo fell from 17 millicms in 1930-31 to 3 millions in 1931-32. 
Imports of Inbripatiog and batebing oils decreased somewhat. 
ImportationB fonign motor spirit were ne^igible eompared with 
eoaatwise impfsrts from Borma wl^ amopnted to 17 million gallons 
as mnspared wltt 9 oiiBiiNieio 1919-30 and 16 miBions in 1930-31. 
Statisties of the oaeh ▼ariety Of mineral oil are as 

follows;— 
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IwforU of Miiural oUs into India by s«a from foroign countries 



1913**4 19 * 9*20 
(pre-war) 

1920-21 

1921*22 


. 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1. 000 


Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Fuel oil 

Kerosene — 

7,766 

34.*35 

48,163- 

.58,172 

In bulk 

52,976 

85.950 

48.949 

4 *.345 

In tins 

*5.874 

8,485 

8.243 

5.*53 

Total Kerosene 

68.850 

94 . *35 

57. *92 

46. 98 

Lubricating oils 


14.6S8 

18,560 

i6,8<>9 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, etc. . . 

37 

16 

2 

I 

Paints, solution, and compositions 

1 

, , 


• • 

Other kinds 

3.4*6 

I. 521 

1.478 

Is400 

Total Mineral Oils 

95.0^3 

*44.495 

*25.395 

122,970 


World-prioes of kerosene had a downward trend during the 
year under review. This was reflected in a mid-year redaction 
in the prices of some brands and in a general redaction at the end 
of the year. The price of Chester oil was R 10 12-6 per case 
(8 gallons) from April to February, and fell to R 10'3-6 in March. 
Elephant oil was Rs. S-4'6 per unit of 8 gallons from April to 
September, Ra. 8-0-6 from October to February, and fell to Rs. 7-7 6 
in March. The fall in prices in March would have been greater 
but for the levy of a general duty from the first of March of one 
anna per gallon, that is to say, the import doty was inereaMd 
from one anna six pies per gallon to two annas six pies and an 
excise duty of one anna per gallon was imposed. 

Popor and pattehoard . — Fear of a paper shortage in 1920 led to 
the plaeihg of very large orders in that year, and when these oame 
fOTward in the early part of 1921 Indian markets became overstocked 
to Ok most disaatrops extent. At the same time paper markets all 
over ^ world were experienoing serious depression. All ^ 
ehiaf producing eountries bad brought their raw materials at high 
and, unable to find markets for their goods, were pnpared to 
supply nti prioes whieh were well below the cost of prodootion. This 
•m» ot affairs led to the moet drastic cutting oi prioes in India and 

S6(a) 
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totol importatioM fall from Rt. 7i eroru in 1970-81 to Ra. 2} aroraa 
in 1981>S8. PiiotiDg papar ia alwajra tha ebief item and thia fall 
from 88,000 tone, valued at Ra. 8,86 lakha to 11,000 tone, yalued 
at Ra. 78| lakha. Importa of writing papar and aoTalopaa fall from 
Ba. 3 etoraa to Ra. 48 lakha, papar manufaetarea from Be. 401 lakha 
to Ba. 88dakha, other kinda of papar ineluding packing paper from 
Be. 1,00 lakha to Ra. 63 lakha, and paatahoard, millboard and card- 
board from Ba. 46 lakha to Ra. 89 lakha. The production of Indian 
papar-milla in 1931 amounted to 88,700 tona aa compared with 
89,400 tona in 1930 and 81,000 tona in 1919. The following table 
ihowa the pareantaga aharaa of tha principal conntriea in tha total 
importa of papar and paatatoard 


Paremfopa tham of principal oounWics in the total imports of Paper and 

PcaMtOard. 



1918.14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-83 


(pre.war) 
Per cent 

Per cant 

Par cent 

Par cant 

United Kingdom 

56*2 

37 4 

42*8 

47*7 

Norwqr 

6*1 

122 

17*2 

96 

United Statea 

*8 

25'3 

18 0 

6*8 

Sweden 

8*2 

43 

9*4 

8*6 

Japan 

10 

116 

6*7 

37 

Germany 

173 

ecc 

8*6 

79 

Anatria ». | 

Bangary »• j 

83 

•2 

1 

•3 

Other conntriea 

8*1 

9*0 

10*8 

16*4 

Total 

... 100 

100 

100 

100 


It will be notiead that tha United Kingdom baa inereaaad her 
ahara and* that Germany ia coming to the fore again. Japaiiaae 
impwta daelinad atill further. 

E^pita the heavy atooka of papar on hand and eonaeqnant 
daaknaaa of demand, the iroptwtB of wood pulp ineraaaad alightly 
fnna 9,400 tone in 1980-21 to 9,600 in the year under review, td 
which Norway and Sweden together anpplied 88 per cant (aa 
compared with 66 per eaitt in 1980-31). The United Kingdom ia 
beginning to regain her pve-war trade and aupgilied 85 par cant, the 
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Oatidm tharo full from 19 to 1 4 por eoott and Canada alao rappUed 
11 per cent. 

Silk, row and manuf-ieturtd , — Ae might have been expected in 
a year of severe trade depression, the imports of silk piece-goods 
deereaeed markedly, from 22i million yards, valoed at over Ra. 4 
erores, to 14 million yards, valued at Rs. 2i crores, of which Japan 
eoutributed Rs. 1,22 lakhs, China* Rs. 1,01 lakhs, and the United 
Kingdom Rs. 4 lakhs. The corresponding Ogares for the previous 
year were Rs. 2,20, Rs. 1,65 and Rs. 11 lakhs. Goods of silk mixed 
with other materials, which come chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, declined similarly irom Rs. 51 lakhs in 1920-21 to 
Ra. 17 lakhs in 1920-21. Imports of raw silk fell from 19i lakhs of 
lbs valued at Rs. 1,63 lakhs to 16 lakhs of lbs valued at Rs. 132 
lakhs, the bulk of the supplies being, as usual, from China and 
Hongkong. 

Chemicals.— The total imports of chemicals into India declined 
in value from Rs. 2,66 lakhs to Rs. 1,91 lakhs. The decrease waa 
due both to lower values and smaller quantities imported. The 
imports of sodium carbonate decreased slightly from Rs. 41 lakhs 
in 1920-21 to Rs. 39 lakhs in 1921-22, of bleaching powder Irom 
Rs. 36i to Rs. 15i lakhs, partly owing to increased local production, 
and of Sulphuric acid from Rs. 2f lakhs to Rs. li lakhs. The 
Imports of all acids fell from Rs. 14i lakhs last year to 5i lakhs. 
Alum was imported to the extent of Rs. 7 lakhs and Aluminous 
sulphates Rs. ii lakhs, half the value of the previous year. 
Magnesium chloride was imported to the value of nearly Rs. 4i lakhs, 
as compared with Rs. 8i lakhs in 1920-21, Potassium compounds 
decreased from Rs. 7i to Rs. 6 lakhs. Of the Soda compounds, 
sodium carbonate has already been mentioned. The imports of 
caustic soda decreased from Re. 16i to Rs. 13 hkbs, soda bicarbonate 
increased from Rs. 7i to Rs. 11 lakbs, while soda bichromate 
remained stationery at Rs. 8 lakhs. Chloride of zinc decreased 
slightly from Rs. Oi to Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The total imports of sulphur fell from Rs. 22^ to Rs. 11 lakhs 
and the further decrease in Japan’s share of these imports was 
marked. In 1918-19 she supplied 99 per cent of the importations, 
79 per cent, in 1919-20, 37 per cent, in 1921-22, but in the year 
under review her share fell to 1 per cent, or 90 tons. The chief 
sources of supply wore the United States (2,900 tons), Italy (1.900 
tons), and the United Kingdom (620 tons). The following table 
shows the percentage share of the principal countries in the totd 
impwt trade in chemicals and the striking increase in Germany s 
share will be noticed j— 
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I^mrceniage short principal eounirM tn the toki value of Chemicals 

imported. 



1913*14 

1915- 

1916* 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 1920- 

1921- 


(pre-war) 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 21 

22 


Per 

Cent. 



Per Cent. 

United Kingdom 

•• 747 

82 2 

69’5 

67-2 

632 

75*8 75*6 

7* 4 

Germany 

• • 1 2 4^ 

•7 


• • 

• • 

. . 2*8 

H'9 

United States 

•• '3 

2*9 

4*5 

107 

57 

6*6 8*2 

56 

Italy 

. . 5*2 

4*6 

5*6 

*3 

1*2 

2-0 3-8 

2*2 

Japan 

.. 1-5 

65 

X7'2 

20*4 

24-3 

11*9 5** 

1-5 

Other countries 

• • 5*9 

31 

3*2 

i'4 

5-6 

37 4*5 

74 

Total 

e e 

— 0 n e 

Hu 

n d 

r e d— - 



Drugs and Medicines . — The total ralae of imported drags and 
Medioinee decreased to Bs. 1,68 lakhs. Camphor came as usual 
ill the largest quantity from Japan, which supplied 419,000 lbs. out 
of a total of 688.000 lbs. Imports of quinine salts amounted to 
62,900 lbs. on private account and 40,7 00 lbs. on Government 
account, giving a total of 103,600 lbs. which was 23 per cent less 
than in 1920-21. Proprietary and patent medicines were valued at 
Bs. 20 lakhs as compared with Bs. 28 lakhs during the previous 
year'. The United Kingdom accounted for Bs. 11 lakhs, the United 
States for about Bs. 4 lakhs, and Japan for half a lukh. 

JLtguorj:— The total quantity of imported liquors fell from 5l 
million gallons valued at Bs. 4,90 lakhs last year to 4i million 
gallons valued at Bs. 3,77 lakhs. The fall is attributable partly to 
the large stocks which were held at the beginning of the year and 
partly to raduced consumption, owing both to the general reduction 
in purc^liasiog power and also to the picketing of liquor>shops by 
political agitators. All the sub-headings shows decreases, but 
naturally they were more marked in- the case of *he more expensive 
liquors, sneh as wines, brandy, and liqueurs. Bombay, as usual, 
took the largest quantity but markedly less than last year, 1,649,000 
gallons, valued at Bs. 129 lakhs, as compared with 2,348,000 
gallons, vdned at Be. 80 lakhs, in 1920*21. The imports into 
J^ngal fell slightly in quantity form 1,477,000 gallons to 
1,868,000 ftlloiH bvt tbe value fell from Be. 1,87 lakhs to Bs. 1,06 
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UkiM. Sind, Bornia and Madtas imported to the reepeetive viluee 
of R<. 60. B«. &3 and Rs. .38 lakhs. 61 per oaot of the total 
qaantity of fmported liqoora eotwisted of ale, beer and porter vhMi 
deereased from over 3 million galloiia valoed at Ri. 101 lakhe, iu 
1920-31 to 2f million gallons, valoed at Rs. 98 lakb^ in 193l>33i 
2 million gallons or 69 per cent doming from the United Kingdom. 
Imports of Japanese beer, wbieh had exceeded 1 million gallons in 
1918*19 and again in 1919 20 remained on the lower level of 1920'81, 
namely, a quarter of a million gallons. Praotieally all the beer 
imported in bulk came from the United Kingdom, but Oemany 
and the Netherlands considerably increased their share of the trade 
in bottled beer. Imports from Germany under this head increased 
from 112,000 gallons, valoed at Bs. 5 lakhs, in 1980 21 to 898,000 
gallons, valued at Rs. 15 lakhs, while those from the Netiierlanda 
increased from 104,000 gallons, valued at Rh. 8 lakhs to 181,000 
gallons, valoed at Rs. 8 lakhs. The imports of bottled beer from 
the United Kingdom fell from 1,049,000 gallons, valoed at Rs. 40 
lakhs, in 1930-21 to 664,000 gallons, valued at Rs. 27i lakhs. This 
is almost entirely attributable to the greater imports from Qermbny 
and the Netherlands. Spirits aeooooMd for 33 per cent of the 
imports and wines 6 per cent. Imports of spirits decreased fi^ 
over 2 million gallons, valued at 3 crores, in 1980-31 to li 
million gallons, valoed at nearly Rs. 2i crores in the year under 
review. As usual, practically all the whisky imported came from 
the United Kingdom, but the imports fell from 786,000 to 690,000 
gallons although the value fell by very little more than a lakh, from 
Rs. 124*8 lakhs to Rs. 1 23'7 lakhs. Normal importations before the 
war were approximately 6} lakhs of gallons for the year. Stocks at 
the beginning of the year were heavy and the higher duty and leaner 
purses tended to reduce consumption. Imports of brandy fell from 
491,000 gallons, valued at Rs. 80 lakhs, to 248,000 gallons, valued 
at Rs. 49 lakhs, and as usual the bulk of these came from IVaooe. 
Here again the same factors were in operation, large stocks at the 
beginning of the year and loss of purchasing power tending to redude 
consumption. Another factor amistiog this tendemiy also w'as the 
restriction of credits by French export hbnsm to Indian merchiauts. 
Total importations of wines fell from 896, QOO gallons, ynlned at Ss. 
64 lakhs, to 248000 galtons, valued at Rs. 38l lakhs. All the'iu^* 
heads showed decreases, except vermouth. Ibe ti^e in wines Is 
essentially a luxury trade and responded to the general t^e 
depression. 

iVonMaRx*^Thtt it a wide haad covering a variety of items, 
such at (in order of importance) canned and bottled provision^ 
coodeusod milk, farinaceous and patent foods, biieniti and oakeiiy 
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Imcoo and baou, oheeae, jams aod jellies, ooooa and eboeolate* pickles 
and sauces, isinglass, butter, gbi, vinegu aod lard. The total valne 
of import^ provisions decreased from 361 lakhs in 1920-31 to 
Bs. 2,70 lakhs in the year under review. The Ogores of condensed 
milk are intereeting. Before the war nrwmal importations were 
aboot 100,000 owts valued at about Rs. 33 lakhe. ■ Imports decreased 
markedly ddring the war and in 1918-19 were as low as 42,000 owts 
valued, however, at Rs. 28 lakhs. Importations in 1920-21 wore 

63.000 ewts valued at Rn. 40 lakhs and they increased in 1921-23 to 

82.000 ewts valued at Rs. 64 lakhs. Sources of supply are also 
tending to swing back to the pre-war normal, when the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands were tbe ebie! suppliers. In the year 
under review the United States of America supplied 26,000 owts, 
tbe United Kingdom 17,000, and tbe Netherlands 18,000 as 
compared with 40,000, 8,000 and 2,000 owts last year. Importe 
of canned and Imttled provisions decreased markedly, and. 
In the case of biscuits and cakes, the decrease was over 66 per cent. 
Farinaceous %nd patent foods increased slightly from 260,000 ewts 
to 274,000 ewts, but owing to lower prices tbe value fell from 
Rs. 71 lakhs to Rs. 60 lakhs. Bacon and hams increased in both 
quantity and value. Tbe united Kingdom bad the bulk of tbe 
trade in biscuits and cakes, pickles, bacon and hams, and vinegar. 
She improved her share in the trade in jams and iellies at the 
expense of Australia, but lost a great deal of tbe cocoa and chocolate 
trade to France and Switzerland. Under tbe heading of farinaceous 
foods 89 per cent (12,200 tons) came from the Straits Settlements, 
chiefly sago aod sago flour. 

Before the war Bengal normally imported aboot 4i to 
lakhs of tons and Burma about 60,000 tons. These figures feh 
during tbe war, but in 1920 21 importations into Bengal were 

666.000 tons and into Burma 51.000 tons. In tbe year under 
review tbe former fell to 411,000 tons and tbe latter increased to 

61.000 tons. Tbe decrease in importations into Bengal was due 
partly to the movement in favour of Indian salt, as tbe result of 
which tbe consumption of Bombay and Madras salt in Bengal 
iudreased from 24,000 tons to 36,000 tons, and also to the fact that 
there were heavy stocks on band at tbe beginning of the year. 
Before the war the United Kingdom and Aden supplied about half 
and S^in, Egypt and Germany supplied the bulk of the remainder. 
During tte war Egfpt and Aden were the chief sourees of supply. 
The following table ehows tbe shares of tbe principal countries of 
ecsisignment. It will be observed that. Egypt and Aden still suiiply 
wore than bi^f, while Hamburg mlt lost ground, 
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Peroentagg shart of pringfpal couatries in tfu imports of Sait. 


575 


1913-14 1918*19 1919*20 1920-21 1921*21 
(pre-war) 


P e r C e 


Aden and Dependencies 19*1 
Egypt . . . . 13-9 

United Kingdom . . 22*5 

Spain . . . . 15 0 

Germany . . . . 8'8 

Italian East Africa .. 8‘i 

Turkey, Asiatic . . 12*6 

Other countries 

Total ioo 


Total quantity im- 
ported (IN tons) . . 607,300 


t P e 

1 r Cent 

Per 

Cent 

253 

299 

29*0 

31*6 

50-0 

26*3 

i8'9 

23*2 

95 

i8«3 

14*9 

15 a 

3-8 

136 

10*9 

i3’o 

s • 

• • 

i6’3 

87 

n-4 

11*9 

8*7 

8*2 

• • 

• • 


1’3 

•1 

IOO 

100 

IOO 

zoo 

s 

00 

d 

446,200 621,000 472,400 


The prodootioD of Indian salt in 1921 amounted to 1,377,0(10 
tons as compared with 1,449,000 tons 10 1920. The following table 
shows prices per 100 maunds at Calcutta month by month of 
Liverpool, Spanish, and Indian salt : — 


— 

Imported. 

Indian. 

Liverpool 

(ex-duty) 

Spanish 

(ex-duty) 

Deshi. Bombay 
Kurkutch 
(ex-duty) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

April 1921 . . 

110 

110 

75 

May 

IXO 

122-8 

75 

June „ . . 

136 

I4I 

80 

July „ 

160 

155 

95 

August .. 

138 

155 

97-8 

September „ . . 

143 

145 

IOO 

October „ . . 

118 

125 

200 

November „ 

101 

lOI 

too 

December ,. . . 

104 

104 

85 

January 1922 .. 

104 

94 

85 

February „ . . 

II2 

125 

95 

Qm 

March „ . . 

108 

las 

85 






OHur ArUOix-^Ot otber importa tbe following are tboM to wlilib •pMlal altoiitfoil it dMWii. 
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WhMi—k striking festnro of the year wm tho large inporta- 
tioD wkeat from Anstralia and the Pacific Coaat of the United 
Statu amounting to 440,000 tou. Ttlned at B>9,41 lakha. Not- 
withstanding the favourable monsoon of the previous year, the 
failnre of the monsoon in 1920 resulted in a serious shortage of the 
Northern India wheat crop which necessitated not only the embargo 
on exports but sdso the stimulation of imports on Oorernment and 
piivate account. 

Cool. — Importations of coal were abnormal, 1,489,000 tons u 
compared with 86,000 tons in 1920 21 and 6S2.000 tons fn 1013 14. 
The bulk of this was imported at Bombay, whieb took 1,116,000 
tons, and 209,000 tons were also imported at Rangoon. Pit-bead 
prices of Indian coal tended to rise and at the same time them were 
sensational redactions prices in the United Kingdom aftu the 
settlement of the coal strike. These redoetions combined with very 
low freight rates enabled good quality Welsh ooti to the delivered 
in Bombay at prices very little higher than Bengal coal and even 
in exceptional eases to undersell it. The latter was also hampered 
by transport difficulties between the coUierim and the docks. 
Foreign coal 1»egan to be imported in'large quantitiea from Jane 
onwards and reached a maximum in November. The following 
figures show (he chief sources of supply and comparative figures for 
the previous year : — 



1920-21 

1921-22 


(tons) 

(tons) 

United Kingdbm 

9,000 

705,000 

l^Otcl] . . • • 

7,000 

340.000 

Portuguese East Africa 

. . 18.000 

268,000 

Australia 

. . 34,000 

88,000 

Japan 

. . 10,000 

83,000 


InstfumtfUs ovd npparafw.t.— Instrunients and apparatus eonsiat 
chiefly of electrical (including telegraph and telaphone) apparatus, 
fcxclusive, however, of electrical machinery, which is dealt with 
uparately. The total value of electriul apparatus jf»U slightly 
from B4.18 lakhs in 1920-21 to to R4.06 lakhs ih 1921-22. 
Of this total Rs. 2,84 lakhs came from the United Kingdom end 
Ro. 80 lakht from the United Slates of Ameriu. The following 
atetement givu the valne of the different olanu of eleetneal 
apparatue imported daring the Jut thru yeue 
37 
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Imports or Eliotrioal Apparatus 1919<20 1920-21 1921-22 

E (lakhs) R (lakhs) E (lakhs) 


Electric fans and parts thereof 

21 

40 

66 

„ - wires and cables 

45 

1,22 

1,09 

Telegraph and telephone instroments 

6 

5 

5 

Electric lambs and parts thereof 

11 

24 

28 

Batteries •— -•- ••- 

3 

S 

2 

Carbons, electric (a) 


1 

1 

Accumulators (a) 

Eleetrio lighting accessories and fittings 


16 

8 

including switches (a) ... 

• •• 

31 

30 

Bfieters *** *•* ... 

Electro- .Medical Apparafus including 

3 

8 

8 

X-Ray apparatus 

Switch boards (other than telegraph and 

ess 

1 

1 

telephone) 

6 

5 

13 

Unenumerated 

60 

1,6.3 

1,46 

Total 

1.56 

4,18 

4.06 


(a) Separately recorded from Apnl lt*20. 

^<5.— The import of synthetic dyes increased from lOi to 11| 
million lbs. but owing to lower prices the value fell from E3>B6 lakhs 
to E3,92 lakhs. Imports of alizarine dyes increased from 4 to € 
million lbs. although (heir value increased only from R73 lakhs to 
E76 lakhs. Aniline dyes decreased from 7 to 6 million lbs. and in 
value from R2,63 to E2,17 lakhs. The following statameDt( p.579) 
shows the principal sonrees of supply with quantities and values dur- 
ing the last four years. It will be observed that Germany has increased 
her share of the dye-trade to a very considerable extent, partly at 
the expense of the United Kingdom but more particularly at the 
expeine of the United States. 

Oigarette/ — The year opened with Urge stocks of oiggaretts on 
hand and consumption falling. Duty was increased in March 1921 
and imports decreased from to 2| million lbs in quantify and 
from ^2,66 lakhs to E131, lakhs in value — an increase in the 
average value however. The share of the United Kingdom decreas- 
ed from 2,861,000 lbs to 2.300,000 lbs and in value from Be. 1,35 
lakhs to ]^, 1,16 lakhs. But the cheaper American cigarettes 
suffered very much more severely, importations from that source 
falling from Rs. 1,06 lakhs to Rs. 12 lakhs. And the share of the 
U. Kingdmn in this trade increased from 46 per cent to 84 per cent, 

Matdtu. — Imports of matches rose from 12 to 14 million gross 
in quantity and Rs. 1^67 to lEU. 2,04 lakhs in value- Japan still 
holds the first plaoe with Be. 1,85 lakhs, as compared with Es. 17 
lakhs from Sweden. 



QUiKTlTY IK THOU8AKD8 OF LBS. VaLOB IN LAKHS OF BhPBES 













CHAPTER III. 

Exports of Merchandise 

Vottm.—AB a result of the previous year’s slump in the textile 
trade cotton sowings were much reduced io America and Egypt. 
The American crop was estimated finally at 10,425 thousand bales 
(400 Ihs.) as compare^ with 16,800 thousand in 1920 and 14,276 
thooeand in 1919 and the Egyptian crop was estimated at 817 
thoinand hales as compared with 1,431 thousand in 1920 and 1,380 
thousand in 1919. The Indian crop, on the other hand, increased 
by JULper cent, from fi,600 thousand bales (400 lbs,) in 1920-21 to 
4,479 thousand bales in 1921-22. The outstanding feature of the 
yeat- in the world’s cotton markets yras that in 1921-22 consump- 
tion exceeded production to an even greater extent than production 
had exce eded consumption in 1920-21. Before the war consumption 
WMiOormaily about 26 million bales and in 1912-13 and 1913-14 had 
reatiBed the high figure of 28 million bales. Daring the war it fell 
gradually to 22 millions and production contracted correspondingly. 
Ih 1919-2P consumption rose to 24 million hales but again in 1920-21 
feir^w^niio 2! million. Consequently in 1920-21 production, stimu- 
late^ by the increased consumption of 1919-20, greatly exceeded that 
seas&’s consumption, and the carry over on August 1st, 1921, was 
estimated at the unprecedentedly high figure of 17 million bales. 
Total production in 1921-22 therefore shrank to the very low figure 
of l|^ million bales. iSo far as information is available it seems as 
though cohsumption dating the 1921-22 oqtton season has reached the 
. pre-war normal of 26 million bales, wLioh is 7 million bales more 
thM-4be- eeason^s production and will leave a carry-over of only 10 
millfbn bales, tfo normal pre-war figure. This improvement in 
demand led to a steady demand for Indian cotton at considerably 
higher prices than in 1920 21. The Liverpool quotation for tdidliug 
A meric an at the beginning of April 1^21 was 8‘14d. It lamained 
fairly stahdy at that figure till July and firmed up a little at the 
close of the season. On the 2ud September the new season opened 
at ir70d. owing to anticipation of crop shortage in America and 
this ''rose to lD‘66d. on the 4th October owing to the alarming 
under-estimate of the American crop published l>y the Agri- 
cultural Bureau. As soon as fears of a serious shortage of American 
cotton were removed, prices fell sharply and Midling American stood 
aft lid. on December find at which figure it remained fairly steady, 
the year closing with a quotation of 10'84d. on March 3 1st; The 
•ane major movements are traceable io Indian prices, but they were 
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from time to time exaggerated or obscured by highly speculative 
trading in the Bombay market. On April 2 od P. Q. Broach wai 
quoted at Rs. 259 per candy (784 lbs.). The failure in the previoui 
month of a large speculator to meet his obligations bad caused a 
onsia necessitating the fixing of minimum prices and confidence was 
shaken for some timoi but steady investment-buying followed by 
good enquiry from Europe and Japan eased the situation and prices 
rose steadily during May, June and July, whilst August, the last 
month of the cotton year, saw the highest prices of the season. An 
unsatisfactory feature of the 1921-21 season was the poor demand 
for staple cotton partly owing to mills having largely covered their 
requirements by the importation of American cotton hot partly due 
also to the unsatisfactory quality of certain crops. Consequently 
margins narrowed and as the remit of a 'squeeze’ in the Fine Oomras 
contract at the end of the season that style was quoted at a premium 
above Broach. This reversal of the normal position was doe to 
speculation rather than to legitimate trade demand. The carry-over 
at the beginning of the new season was heavy but was eased by the 
sale to the Continent of considerable quantities of low grade cotton. 
Forward trading in F. G. Broach' opened 011 August 24th, 1921, at 
Rs. 366. Prices rose rapidly to Rs. 446 on September 1 st and, 
following the adverse Bureau report on the American crop, rose to 
Rs. 630 nn the 4th October— well above Liverpool parity. Demand 
then fell away and, in sympathy with the sharp fall in London and 
New York prices consequent upon receipt of markedly more favour- 
able reports on the American crop, Indian prices slumped heavily 
and Broach futures stood at Rs. 476 on Ist November, a decline in 
excess oi the fall in American prices. A steady r-xport demand then 
sprang up and prices rapidly recovered, Broach futures standing 
at Rs. 535 011 30th December. Thence onwards prices fell steadily, 
mainly owing to the failure of an attempt to corner the December- 
January Oomras contract, and on February 8 tli Broach stood at 
Rs. 382. From that disto prices rose steadily and closed on the 
Slst March at Rs. 465 The position of the cotton market at the 
end of the year was healthier than for some time past. Despite a 
largo carry-over and a crop of 4h million bales with record arrivals 
into Bombay, a steady demand for export resulted ‘ti the seatou 
closing ivith only a normal stock of cotton in Bombay. During the 
season 1921*22 the premium for staple cotton was on the whole well 
maintained. 

In Nov. 1921 the transition of control of the Bombay cotton 
trade from the Cotton Contracts Board to the East India Cotton 
Association should have taken place, but as this could not he dune 
bfiectively the Board ws" ^'cotisUiuted and resumed control until the 
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Slit Majr 1922. Th« Sut India Gntton AMOoiatiou *■ noimti- 
ttit0d, ineludiog tba millowiion’ TeiireseotetiTM, eama into axtstetioe 
00 July 20tb, 1922. The Indian Central Cotton Coramittes, 
oonetitoted at the end of March 1921, held ita first BMOting on July 
17th and hae aiuee then been engaged in the promotion of meaBures 
for the improremeut of Indian cotton grovlng and marketing. 

Exports increased from 2,074 thousand bales in 1920-21 to 
2,989 ill 1921-22, as oompared with the pre-war average of 2,407. 
Japan is alwayf the principal consumer of Indian cotton and in the 
year under review 1,760 thousand bales went to that destination 
as compared with 939 in 1920-21 and a pre-war average of 1,012, 
But although the exports of Indian cotton to Japan increased 
considerably and India still supplies more than half of the eotton 
imported into Japan, two features of that trade are worthy of 
attention. Japan is making every effort to increase the amount of 
home-grown cotton available and the cotton output of Korea bad 
increased in 1919 to 320 thousand bales from 150 thousand in 1916, 
from 1919 to 1921 the output remained steady, but it is estimated 
that the out-turn in 1922 will be .about 397 thousand bales, which 
is a further considerable increase and. from an lndi*iu point of view, 
another disturbing feature is the steady increase in the importation 
into Japan of American cotton and a cotrespondiug decrease in the 
percentage of total imports which India supplies, as may be seen 
from the following figures : — 


'Imports of raw cotton into Japan. 
(in thousand piculs). 



1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total . . . . 

6,702 

6,201 

7.919 

7.839 

8,758 

From India 

4.C04 

4.144 

3.575 

4.195 

4.107 

From United States of America 

1,720 

»,370 

3.1*4 

3.273 

3.480 

Percentage supplied by India . . 

607. 

677. 

457. 

547. 

50/*. 


^NoTE. — These figures relate to ca'e!.dar years. 

The increase in the Japanese consumption of long staple cotton 
is Kileeted also in the Chinese yarn market, where Japan now 
ooneentrates on counts 16 and upwards and has left the lower counts 
to competition between local and Indian yarns. 

1921-22 was a bad season for the Chinese cotton crop, owing 
to adverse climatic conditHons. This was particularly the case in the 
area from which the Shanghai mills draw their supplies. And 
consequently China increased her purchases of Indian eotton from 
192 thoosaod bales in 1930<31 to 436 in 1221-22. . These figures 
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un itrikiiig vhffo oonpand with tba pr6*wtr of U 

boIoSt oodt ftt ^ths M 1 D 0 tioiSi •xpotto of oottoo ffoin.Obioo wO 
iteadily dooreuiog. This inenaaod eonaoaiption is dne maioly to 
the development of the eottoo'spinning indostry at Shanghai which 
is dealt with at greater length under the heading of ootton yam. 
Continental purchases of Indian cotton fell from 826 thoosand ha les 
in 1920*21 to 715 in 1921*22. For fuller figures of exports 
reference is invited to Table No. 32. It will be notieed that 
Germany has regained her position as the largest coninmer in Europe 
of Indian cotton and is third to Japan and China. Before the war 
she was ordinarily the second largest consumer. The following 
statement shows monthly ftnctaations in the total exports of Indian 
cotton during the last three years : — 



Exports of Indian eotUn in bales of 400lb$. 



1019*20 

1920-21 

1921*22 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.April 

129.800 

-83.900 

255.100 

May 

106.460 

282.800 

295.400 

June 

J25.(;00 

197.500 

200,200 

181,600 

July 

196.700 

124. 100 

August 

I4I.50O 

114.700 

222,400 

September 

210.200 

115 900 

208,100 

October 

129.900 

79.500 

188,000 

November 

176.600 

121.300 

186,300 

December 

187.400 

123.800 

289,300 

January 

328.900 

169.700 

333.800 

February 

297.200 

249.300 

302.400 

March 

368.400 

211.400 

324.700 


Total 2.398.600 

2,073,900 

2,989.300 


CoUon yarn . — The cotton spinning industry bad another pros* 
perous year, as internal demand was strong enough to absorb not 
only larger imports but also the greater production of the Indian 
mills. The steady increase in production maintained sines the 
armistice year was oontinued and,, passing the pre-war figure, reached 
692 million pounds as compared with 636 in 1919*20, 660 in 1920-21 
and 683 in 1918-14. The unusual strength of the internal demand 
was dne to the movement, largely political, in favour of the wearing 
of hhaadsr. The term “Khaddai” is strictly applicable only to ^tb 
woven by hand from Indian band-spun yam, but the cloths which 
aetuaJly passed as /kbaddar” varied from this to mill-made cloth of 
a low ooont and Included cloth hand*woven from mill-made yarn, 
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to Olifna, wbieb w«n axeeptlobtJly low in 1930- 81. deonuod 
InHbii^. fn tbif eonneetfon nferao^ if inWted to tbe figorsi in 
teUt Ab. 98* A ond tbif ftrikiof bUl io tbf eonfomptioo of Indian 
yarn by bar «bief enatomar oallfl fw axamination. Formarly Indian 
yafn bad to eompata in China mainly 'with Japanaaa yarn, bat tba 
aMkioff akpantion in raaant yaan of tba Ohinaaa eotton apioning 
indoftry baa ebanged tba obaraetar of tba oompatition. Japan now 
abipa praetioally nothing bot eoonta 16 and npwarda, while India 
apaelaliaaa in aonnta 14 and lower. And in thaaa eonnta it baa to 
eompata with the Iceal twodnet wbiab anjoya tba advantagaa of 
loeally grown eotton, laaa axpenriva labour, and proximity to tba 
markrt. Table No. S 8-6 kbowa that axporta of higher eounta bare 
ataadily daaraaaed and in tba Cbinaaa market it ia mainly in tba 
lower eonnta, 10*a and 12*a, that Indian yiurn oontinnaa to eompata 
affaetiraly. Importa from India of 80^ii whiob were atill eonaider- 
abla in 1980, ware negligible in 1921. In abort, the demand for 
tba bighaat aonnta ia mat entirely from British and Japanese im- 
ports, the demand for medium eonnta is met by competition between 
Japanese importa and local prodnetion, and it is only in the low 
eonnta that Indian yarns still compete. The eotton-spinning in- 
dnstry wbieb centres at Shanahai is steadily expanding and there 
are now 109 eotton mills in China, equipped with modern machinery 
and the number of spindles in operation and in conrse of installation 
is 8,900,000 and of looms 13.600. Exports to other eonntries 
amounted to 19 million lbs, of these, exports to Egypt increased 
from 8'4 million lbs in 1920*21 to 4‘7 in 1921*22, as compared with 
tbe pre-war aterage of 2'2 ; as in tbe previous year, the Straits 
Settlements and Siam together took approximately tbe same 
quantity as before the war ; and Persia increased her offtake from 
1*7 million Iba in 1920*21 to 3*3 in 1921*22, as compared with the 
pro- war average of two million lbs. 

CofbNi piaosgoods. — Although most of tbe textile manufacturing 
nentres of tbe world experienced an exceptional depression, tbe 
Indian textile industry bad a prosperons year, even though tbe 
pio 8 ts wen leas than io the previous year. Tba absanoe of serious 
labour tronbles was an important faetor, but the movement in favour 
of IndiaP-made goods wbieb nsulted in markedly reduced imporN 
was tbe chief oeuse of tbe stnngtb of tbe Indian mills duriof 
year under nview. Owipg to tbe movement in favour of the 
wpariog of unUeaebed etott, the exporta of greys fell eharplyl Bot 
exports of . eoloond pfeesgooda inenassd eonaiderably. The prodoo* 
tipn and exports of Bu diffennt daaaes of pleoegoods during tifs 
lart three yean eo Bs pne fl with 1:918-14 figimae an glveu below 
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PxODtTCTlON IN THE INDIAN MUXS * 913**4 tgtg-ZO Z920*2I I 92 Z> 2 a 

(pre-war) 


Grey and bleached plecegoods — 
Shirtings and longcloth 
Chaddars 

Dhutis 

T cloth, domestics, and sheet- 
ings 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

I 

292*5 

69*9 

284-8 

128*9 

27*8 

68*5 

n Million i 

444*5 456*2 

68*1 59*3 

337*6 340*1 

122*4 97*4 

81*1 74*3 

I 10'6 102*6 

IT a r d s 

487.0 

59*4 

455*6 

84*1 

6o*3 

138*2 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

872*4 

291*9 

1.164*3 

4757 

1,129*8 

451*0 

1,284*8 

4468 

Total piece-goods 

*.164*3 

1.640*0 

1,580*8 

1.731*6 

Export 

1913-14 1919-20 
(pre-war ) 

1920-21 

1921*22 


In Million 

yards 

Grey and bleached piecegoods — 
Shirtings ' 

Chadars and dhutis 

T cloth and domestics 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

2*2 

76 

21*6 

•6 

12*2 

8.6 

11*2 

3 *** 

*•5 

24*6 

57 

8*7 

25*0 

•7 

10*1 

2*4 

6*5 

9*4 

*4 

6*5 

Total 

Coloured piece-goods 

44*2 

45*0 

77*0 

119*6 

50*2 

96*2 

25*2 

135-8 

Total piece-goods 

89*2 

196*6 

146*4 

161*0 


Exports to Tnrkep, Persia and Egypt increased from 68 to 66 
million yiurds. Those to Singapore, Colombo and Aden fell from 
68 to 47 million yards. Exports to East African ports •decreased 
from IS to nearly 11 million yards. 

Doting the latter part of the war and after the armistiee Itaqr 
had eetaMished a strong position In the inecegoods markets oi 
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AiUtie Turkey. Her ezporti to that areai howevar. fall aharply 
in 1911, and India took the bulk of that trade. 

The export trade vm, a* uraal, chiefly in Bombay handa, to 
the extent of 79 per cent of the totid, aa compared with 21 per cent 
from Madraa. 

The following table eomperee loeel prodnetion, impwta, and 
export!, and deduees the balaaoa availeble for local eoneumption. 
Stock! cannot, of eonrae, be eelenUted with any degree of eertainty 
owing to the enormone market! and Mattered demand!. Nor 
ahould it be forgotten that the prodnetion figure!, itrietly ipeaking, 
repreaent deliverfea from the milla daring the year and not the 
actual output of the year. The deoreaaed balanoe of 9,587 million 
yard! arailable for loeal eonenmption waa doe aolely to the Mrioni 
fall in import!, which more than oonnterbalanee the inereaaed in 
production. Compariaon with the pre-war figure of 4,810 million 
yard! ahowa that, although demand ii oertaiuly leaa, the general 
poaition ia aound from the point of ?iew of future trade. 



I9IS-U 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


(pre-war) 






In Million j 

a r d a 


Indian HilU prodnetion 

1,164 S 

1,450-7 

1,640-0 

1,680-8 

1,781 6 

Imported gooda 

8.197-1 

1122 0 

1,080-7 

1,609 7 

1,089-8 

Total pbodoction axo 






IXPOKTa 

4,361-4 

2,872-7 

2,720 7 

3,090-6 

2,821-4 

Exported Indian ... 

89-2 

149-1 

196-6 

146-4 

1610 

„ Foreign ... 

62-1 

114-8 

886 

61-0 

78*6 

Total azroaTS ... 

161 3 

268-3 

286-8 

207-4 

234 6 

Balaxcb availablb ... 

4,8101 

8,309-4 

8,436-6 

8,888-1 

2,686-8 


Loeal market ratee are dictated very largely by the prieea of 
Imported gooda. During 1920-21 the effect of d^lning prieea in 
world*! marketa waa largely diaeonnted by falling exchange. The 
latter factor waa not in operation in 1931-88 and prieea of imported 
gooda fell eonaideraUy. The following table eomparea the deelared 
▼aloe per yard of the different elaaMa .of pieeegooda during the paat 
four yeare with thoae in 1913-14. The difference in priee between 
imported gooda mhI Indian mill made gooda waa partly due to the 
feet that the boyeott of foreign gooda enabled Indian milla to 
maintain their prieea above parity with imported gradea. 
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THt TRAt>fe OF INDIA 
Imported 

1913*14 1918**9 1919*20 1920*21 192S>22 

A. P. A. P. A. P. A. P. A. P. 

Grey .. 28 66 69 74 <t8 

White .. 2 XI 7 4. 7 I, 8 4 6 7 

Colottred .. 35 84 9 10 114 89 

Indian piecegoods exported 
1913*14 1918*19 1919*20 1920*21 1921*22 

A* P« A* P* A* P# A* P* 

Grey .. 27 57 64 74 66 

White .. 60 72 71 9 II 91 

Coloored .. 50 78 77 87 77 

JvU and Jute manufadure. — The world demand for lute ie hated 
on ite being the cheapest fibre available for bagging agrioultoral 
produce. And ite oonaumption in any one year depends, therefore, 
on (a) the sum*total of the agrioultural orops of the world in that 
year and (b) the proportion of these orops whioh are consumed in 
areas different from the areas of production. The gradual growth 
of the bulk-handing of wheat and other grains is to tome extent 
reducing the annual demand for jute but there are various difficulties 
connected with bolk*handling which have up to the present time pro* 
vented its wide extension. In the year under review there were many 
factors whioh tended to reduce consumption. Central Europe could not 
afford to pay for the foodgrains of whioh she stood in need. In Russia 
not only are the railways disorganised but it is estimated that the 
number of horses is now little more than one-tenth of the number 
before the war, so that the cultivator is unable to transport bis pro- 
duce to market. This, combined with the general political disquie- 
tude, has resulted in each man’s cultivating only just as much as 
will meet hie domestic needs for the year. In Roumania the change 
in the system of land tenure, particularly the splitting up of large 
estates into small holdings, has for the time being reduced export- 
able surpluses, but it is not likely to be long before the condition of 
the export tr^e becomes normal again; * The demand from South 
America was very much reduced owing to the uncertain position of 
a number of the merchant firms u>d the consequent serious restne* 
tion of bank credits. In these dreumstances it is not surprising 
that shipments of both raw and manufactured jute were much 
reduced and correspondingly prices went well on the way towards 
pre-war levels. The total weight of raw and manufactured jute 
shipped fell by 16 per cent while in value it was no less than *6 per 
cent below last year’s figure. Attention is invited to tables Nos. j 9 to 
51 -A which show the exports and local consumption of jnte and the 
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exporte of bagt ond doth. It ii intareitiog to note in table No. SO 
the gradual inerease in the eonaumption of jute in Indian milli 
together with the inoreaee in the proportion of local eonaumption to 
exporta. Tbia ta alao borne out by the following Sgnrea ahowing tbe 
exporta of raw and manufactured jute in 1913 14 and 1921*92, 
from wbiob it will be aeen that in a year of aueh poor demand aa 
1921-22 the ^xporta of manufaotured gooda exceeded tboae of 
1913 14, whereaa the exporte of raw jute were leaa by 40 percent: — 

1918-14 1921-22 

Jute (In tbouaand tona) — ... 768 468 

Baga (in milliona) ••• ••• 369 387 

Cloth (in million yards) ... ... 1,061 I,I2I 

Owing to the low priees obtained for jute in tbe previous year, 
the large atooks on hand, and the high price of rice, cultivators 
sowed a much smaller ares with jute than in the previona year, 
1,618 thousand acres In 1921*22 aa against 2,609 thousand acres In 
1920-21. There was alao a politioal movement in favour of the aubati- 
tutionof foodgrainsforaerop wbiob was primarily intended for export, 
but it is probable that tbe reduction was almost entirely due to the 
hard eeonomie facts of the relative prices of jute and rice. The 
final forecast of tbe 1921 jute crop was 4,066,000* bales or 32 per 
cent below the forecast of 1920, which in its torn bad been 30 per 
cent below the estimate of tbe preceding year. These figures of 
acreage and of out-turn were abnormally low. Reliable figures are 
not available for tbe years prior to 1892, but these are certainly tbe 
lowest on record since that year. 

Exports declined slightly from 2,646,000 bales to 2,619,000 
bales, a fall of one per cent, but their value, owing to the low priees 
ruling, fell by 14 per cent from El6i crores to SI 4 erores. 

First marks in Calcutta, which bad stood at E66 per bale at 
the close of 1920-21, rose slightly in April and May but fell to il61 
in June. In August, owing to reports of axserious shortage in tbe 
crop, prices firmed op and rose as high as R7S bh tbe publication of 
tbe final iHtimates in September. Shortly afterwards however, 
owing to serious depreciation of her exchange, Germany withdrew 
from tbe market and prices fell as low as B60 in tbe latter part of 
November. From this point onwards they gradually improved, 
closing at R64 at tbe end of Blareb. 

The average oonsomption of tbe United Kingdom before tbe 
war viaa nearly 1,700,000 bales. But, with the development of tiie 

* tneludcs Inports form Fepai, 
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Jnt 0 mill indnitry in Indin, th6 oooBumption hu tdnddd downwMds* 
In 1919-20 Bhe took 1.740,000 balei. This fell in 1980-81 to 

762.000 bales and still farther in the year under review to 608,000 
bales. The chief oonstimer daring the year was Germany, who took 

807.000 bales as compared with 403,000 in 1920-21 and a pre-war 
average of 920,000. France and Italy also took slightly larger 
quantities, bnt exports to the United States fell from 616.000 bales 
to 872,000. 

Exports of bags and cloth followed the same course as exports 
of raw jute, and the mills continued throughout the year to work 
only four days a week. Table No. 31 gives the figures of exports 
separately for hessian and sacking under both bags and cloth, but 
as the figures for hessians and sacking were not separately recorded 
before the war, detailed comparisons with that period are not possible. 
Tbfl total exports of gunny bags were 27 per cent less in number and 
42% less in value than 1920 21, but were 14 per cent greater than the 
pre-war average in number and 48 per cent greater in value. The U. 
Kingdom took 301 million bags as compared with 48 millions in 
1920 21 and a pre-war average of 30i millions. The consumption 
of South America in bags was strikingly small, less than 10 millions 
as compared with nearly 65 millions in 1920-21 and a pre-war average 
of over 43 millions. North America took 56 millions as compared 
with 73 millions in 1920-21 and a pre-war average of 5li millions. 
Increases were noticeable in the exports of sacking bags to Japan 
and Indo-China- The total exports of cloth were 1,120 million 
'yards as compared with 1,353 millions in 1920-21 and a pre-war 
average of 969 millions. The corresponding values were B16,98 
lakhs in 1921-22 as compared with B28,54 lakhs in 1920-21 and 
a pre-war average of RIO, 75 lakhs, The United Kingdom took 
60 million yards as compared with 94l millions in 192.0-21 and a 
pre-war average of 42 million:. North America took 863 million 
yards as compared with 974 million yards in 1920-21 and a 
pre-war average of 703 millions. The consumption of cloth by 
South America also fell, but not so strikingly as in the case of bags, 
exports to that area amounting to 154 million yards as compared 
with 220 million yards in 1920-21 and a pre-war average of 184 
millions. 

In sympathy with raw jute, the prices 01 bags and cloth exhi- 
bited a downward tendency until the end of July. Prices then rose 
owing to fears of a shortage of the raw material. Bags remained fairly 
steady at the higher level of prices, but hessians relapsed towards the 
end of 1921, owing to lack of demand from the U.- States, and firmed op 
again in the early months cf 1922. The following table shows th> 
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PfiaM of • typjeol grade of bage and tba two more important gradea 

of heaaiaoa 


Daite^ 


B. Twills 


Hessians, 40* Hessians, 40* 
X 8 oz. X loi oz. 


Near Forward Near Forward Near Forward 


Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A Rs. A. 

SHt April 1901; 30 8 33 o 12 8 13 4 14 8 15 12 

t61Si „ „ 30 8 32 8 12 4 12 12 14 o 15 4 

SzatMajr „ 30 o 31 4 n 2 11 12 13 4 140 

28th June 3* 12 33 8 IX 14 12 4 13 14 14 8 

adthjuly „ 34 8 35 8 11 14 12 6 13 lo 14 4 

aothAng. „ 37 8 38 4 12 4 12 8 14 6 15 o 

aythSapt. „ 41 8 42 o 13 12 13 12 18 6 17 12 

25th Oct „ 38 o 38 8 12 o 12 6 15 o 15 4 

29th Nov. „ 37 o 37 8 II xo 12 o 14 o 14 i* 

22nd Dec. 39 4 40 o II 14 12 8 14 8 15 8 

aafh Ian. losa 38 8 39 o ix 12 12 8 14 12 15 8 

aandFeb. 37 8 37 8 ii 8 12 4 14 12 15 8 

29thB£arcb.r 4» » 4® o « 9 13 8 17 8 17 8 

Feodgraiiu oad flour.— >1% will be observed from obart No. 2 
that befora the war foodgrains eonetitated the most important item 
in the eiEport tr ad e of India. As was remarked in last year’s review, 
it wasfoond neeessary to eontinne the war time control ' of foodstuffs, 
as war eoaditiona gave war to famine or semi-famine oonditiona. 
The important crops are wheat and rice which remained under 
control throughout, and, while other crops are each, comparatively 
speaking, insunifioant from the point of view of ezpcnrt, continuance 
of eootnd in their case was also considered necessary. 

BiOb. The following statement compares the total out-turn of 

rice in India and Burma with the total exports during 1913-14, 
1919-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22 


3h$ Mol eaf-fttm of rieo tn India emd Burma and Mai exports ip tea to 

foreign eountties. 




ERODVCTION 

Exports 



Cleaiied rice 

Rice 

Paddy 



Tons (1,000) 

Tons (x/>oo) 

Tons x,ooo) 

t9t3-*4 


28,819 

2420 

30 

19x9*20 


32,028 

6x8 

34 


• e 

27,662 

1.060 

35 

192X42 

ah 

33»23l 

1,386 

39 
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^aioofli the export of riee wm etill jieeMlIr eonlrelled. 
Reemee were freely granted daring tlie early put «f Hm yeu. When 
theeyitMe was introdnoed on 4th Deoembw 1930 the Oovermnent 
oi In^a onnoeoeed ^at if piiees in- Banna tboald lise beyond the 
eootnl rate fixed in 1920, namely Be. 180 per lOOhaskete of paddy, 
timy resuved to themaelTes power to reimpose foil eontrei. Owing 
to the general depression of the worlds mukets priaes of paddy and 
La^ Mills qnalily riu at Rangoon on 1 st April wen Its. 177-8*0 
and Rs. 432-8-0. From this time onward nntil stoeke hewsme 
exfaansted in SeptemberOetober, priees rose steady. And Ae 
mukets were controlled not so maeh by foreign dessaad ee 
speealators gamUing on the ultimate complete remosal M eealpol. 
Paddy reached Its highest price of Rs. 260 on 7th Oetehw after 
which it fell agein to Rs. 18S finning up towards the end of Hm 
year and dosing on Slst March at Rs. 195 to Rs. 300. langa MiBs 
quality riee similarly rose from Rs. 428-6 0 at the beginniag of AprO 
to Rs. 630 on 2 Srd September, from wliieh it fell to Rs. 360 in 
January firming up towards the end of the yeu and d o se d on 31al 
March at Rs. 496. This rise in price in the first quarter of 1933 was 
mainly doe to steady German baying. All control osu exports frees 
Burma wm removed in Deeember 1921 and ovu-exports from India 
from the 1 st of April 1922. The slackness of world demand lor 
riee when control wu finally removed prevented any jump in pricss 
resulting therefrom. The chief feature of the yeu was a strong 
German demand and this wm the chief cause of the increase in the 
export figures. Exports of rice floor and ground riee were, m in the 
previous yeu, practically m’l. 

Wheat.— -The attention of the reader wm drawn in chapter H 
to the shortage of the Northern India wheat crop which necessitated 
the embugo on exports. The following table gives the figures m 
production and exports of wheat in the lut three years and the 
pre-war year 

Total prpduclioa of tht wheat and total exports bp ssa to /crsfpn 

countries. 


Production Export 
Tons (1.000) Terns (1, 000) 


19x3-14 . . • • 8,367 x.eoa 

1919- 20 .. •• *o,iM J 

1920- 21 .. •• ^'7®® 

1921- 22 . . • • 9*817 ® 

Exports of wheat receded from tmu 5' 

tkhs to 80,800 tons valued at Rs. 1,47 lakhs in 1931 S3. 


4,10 

As 
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■tftted in iMt yenr'a review the Goveromeot of Indie MDOtioned the 
export of 400 thooeand tone of wheat to Europe, but only 229,100 
tone were exported up to Slet Marob 1921, and of the remainder 
72,400 tone were exported to Europe during the year under report. 
In addition 8,400 tone were chipped under lioenees to other desti* 
nationa, prinoipally to deitinationa on the Persian Qulf. Of these 
exporte the United Kingdom took 80 thousand tons, and 42,400 tons 
went to other European countries. The bulk of the crop was either 
consumed locally or wont to augment local stocks. As an additional 
inecntire to the importation of wheat the export of fine flour, 
excluding o/Zo, was allowed op to 60 par cent of the quantity of 
wheat imported, as a result of which exports of wheat floor 
improved slightly from 61 thousand tons in 1920’21 to 64 thousand 
tons in 1921*22 . Of these exports 14 thousand tons went to Egypt 
and 9,500 tons to Ceylon. 

Tea.— In 1920*21 tea had experienced a most disastrous slump. 
Large stocks in the consuming markets and heavy production of 
Inferior grades early in the season, combined with a complete 
absence of demand from Russia, made supplies considerably in excess 
of demand. This position resulted naturally in falling prices. 
And in addition, owing to the continuous fall in exchange (from 
2s. Old. for six months’ sight bills on London to Is. 4|d.), Calcutta 
shippers who had sent tea to London for auction sale and had 
drawn usance bills in India against the estimated realisations had 
been forced, during the latter part of the year, to meet the excess 
of their drawings over actual realisations at a rate of exchange 
considerably below that prevailing at the time the tea had been 
sold. 

In the year under review the tea trade made a great recovery. 
It was realised early in the season that, in order to meet the 
lessened demand due both to the absence of Russian buyers from 
the market and to the stocks of old tea not yet absorbed, a short crop 
was of paramount importance. And the total absence of demand 
for the Jiow grades, which had been produced to excess owing to 
the system of pooling during the war, led to much greater attention 
being paid bo quality, both in the processes of manufacture and by 
finer plucking in the gardens. By general agreement plucking was 
very fine until the end of July. The crop then showed a decrease 
of forty*one million lbs from the figure of the previous year 
and prices were well on the upward grade. Rather freer pluck- 
ing was then resorted to in a number of gardens, but adverse 
elimatie eonditions retarded growth, thus reducing quantity and 
maintaining quall^. and shortage of labour automatically restricted 
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the amoant plaoked. Gonseqaently the general range of qualities 
was ezoeptiooally high, particularly in the case of common tea from 
Caohar and Sylhet, and quantities were low, a combination of 
circumetances which resulted in .strong demand at steadily rising 
prices. The position of the trade was assisted also by a lower and 
more stable exchange throughout the year and a continuous fall in 
freight rates from £3 15^ in April 1921 to £2 II 5 . 3d. in March 
1922. Consequently in spite of a very short crop and correspond* 
ingly high cost of production, nearly all gardens showed a profit on 
the year’s working, some paid dividends and most were able to wipe 
out previous deficits. For the first time for many years the crop 
was sold in eight months, practically the whole of it being brought 
to auction by the middle of February. And the year closed with no 
stocks of unsold tea in India as compared with forty million lbs in 
the previous year, and about 223 million lbs, enough for seven 
months’ consumption in the United Kingdom as compared with 2?0 
in the previous year. The following estimates prepared by Messrs. 
J. Thomas & Co. show the monthly returns in million lbs for the 
past five years and the monthly percentages of increase or decrease 
as compared with those of 1920 ; — 



1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Per cent 

April-May 

.- 23 I 

381 

26 

36 

3»i 

—38 49 

June 

*. 27i 

42i 

34J- 

40 J 

4*i 

— 34*63 

July 

.. 4ii 

52i 

481 

54f 

53i 

— 21-83 

August 

.. 47i 

59i 


62 J 

63i 

— 19-81 

September 

.. 46 I 

53 

68 | 

59i 

62 J 

— 11-58 

October 

-• 37 

47 

57 J 

55i 

53i 

— 2»'35 

November 

.. i7i 

20 ^ 

3^1 

28 | 

35i 

—16 74 

December 

.. 6 i 

5 

17 

9 

»3it 

-b 30*72 

Total 

.. 247i 

3*8i 

35»f 

346i 

355 

• • 


The output of tea gardens in Java and Sumatra was also re- 
duced by 39 per cent, from 114 million lbs in 1920 to 70 million lbs 
in 1921 ; and the Ceylon gardens reduced their output, shipments 
falling by about 20 million lbs. It has been estimated that the 
world’s supplies of tea in 1921 ware about 209 million lbs Imlow a 
noriDal year’s supply which is rather more than Russia s estiinatsd 
pre-war normal consumption of about 180 million lbs. 

Assam contributes between one- half and two-thirds of the total 
Indian output. Of the remainder Northern India (excluding 
Assam) produces rather more than twice as much as Southern India, 
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The itAtenent ImIow »bows hov the industry bas dersloped during 
tbe past 16 years 



1905 

19*5 

* 9*9 

1920 

1921 

Acreage 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Assam 

339 200 

382,800 

41T.900 

420,200 

417.80c 

Rest c f Northern 

India 

*53.500 

181,300 

192,800 

193,800 

199.900 

Southern India . . 

33.800 

68,000 

85,400 

88^400 

91.400 

Burma 

*.500 

2,800 

1.700 

1,700 

(b) 

Total 

528,000 

634.900 

691,800 

704,100 

709.100 

Production 

lbs (1.000) 

lbs (1,000) lbs (i.ooo) 

Assam 

*51.905 

245.752 

239.133 

234.3*4 

181,503 

Rest of Northern 

India 

57.478 

94.695 

103.779 

75.237(a) 

61.362 

Southern India 

11.9*0 

31.610 

34.005 

35.655 

3*'399 

Burma 

107 

146 

*39 

*34 

(b) 

Total 

221,400 

372,203 

377.056 

3 15.340 

274,264 


(•) Rxclaitn the preHoetion in the Tripnn State (Beng&i) for which informa* 
t.ion ia not availahie. 

(b) DiacontinufKl. 

Exports during the same years were as follows : — 

A sporfs of Ua iy sea to foreign eouutries. 



1905-06 

1915*16 

1919*20 

1920-21 

1921*22 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

From — 

(1,000) 

(1.000) 

(1,000) 

(I.ooo) 

(1.000) 

Ncrthem India 

199.768 

301,429 

342.256 

251,508 

284,378 

Southern India 

* 4.399 

37.035 

36 901 

34.238 

29.493 

Butma 

57 

6 

8 

6 

7 

Totai» 

214.224 

33^.470 

379,165 

285,752 

3*3.878 


A comparison of tbe Bgnres for prodnetion and export will 
show to what extent Indian tea ia dependent on foreign demand. 

Tbe season opened with common tea fetching prices distinctly 
below the eost of prodnetion and Only really good class teas com* 
manding a ready sale. The average price in the sale of 5th April 
was 4 annas 8 pies per pound. This fell as low as S annas 4 pies 
in tbe sale of 10th May. From that point onwards the average 
price fteadflp improved, reaching the high ffgnre of 13 annas 3 pies 
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in the lale of 17tb January 1922. Caebar and Sylbet told at tha 
low fignro of 1 anna ^9 pies in tbo sale of Sltt Mayi from which 
point it row steadily to 9 annas 6 pies in January and February 
and dosed in Mareb at 8 annas 3 pies. In Londooi correspondingly, 
good Pekoe Sonebong row from 6d. a lb. in April to Ij. Oid. in 
Deeember, elosing in Mareb at about lid. to Hid. per lb. Broken 
orange Pekoe, which tbrooghout the slnmp had fetched very much 
better prices, opened at 2s. Id. in April, touched 2s. lOd. in Deeem- 
ber, and fell back to 2s. Sid. in Mareb. A feature of the year was 
the strong demand for Broken grades, particularly Fannings. And, 
eonseqnently, a far lower percentage of leaf grades was produced 
than usual, and the Pekoe Sonebong gtade has, in tome gardens, 
been entirely eliminated from manufacture. 

The United Kingdom took 269 million lbs. as compared with 
249 million lbs. in the previous year and a pre-war average of 194 
million lbs. Canada, Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, and the Cape of 
Good Hope also iuoreawd their consumption w compared with last 
year. The U. States took 8 million lbs. as compared with 3 million 
in 1920-21 and a pre-war average oi 2l million lbs. Exports to 
Apiatie Turkey, Persia and other countries on the Golf were very 
mboh reduced. 

The extent to which India has been able to meet competition 
in her chief countries oi consumption will be seen from table No. 63. 
It will be noticed that the percentage of India’s share of total 
imports has improved in the case oi the United Kingdom to 64 
per cent as compared with 58 per cent in 1920 and a pre-war 
average of 54 per cent. In the case oi France it has improved to 18’3 
per cent as compared with 15‘8 per cent last year and beiore the war. 
China is the chief supplier of tea to that market. In Canada she 
has reached the high percentage oi 60*7. In the United States of 
America she has improved her position to 13'3 per cent w com- 
pared with 7*8 per cent last year and 4*8 per cent beiore the war. 
In Australia and' New Zealand she has improved her position 
slightly from 17*8 per cent last year to 18'4 per cent, which is still, 
however, below her pre-war average of 21*9 percent. Australia and 
New Zealand. are consuming about the same quantity of Indian tea 
as beforsi but their total consumption has increased and the lion’s 
sbara of the increase has gone to Java. 

It is difficult to estimate the quantity of tea retained for con- 
sumption in this country. A rough estimate arrived at by deduct- 
ing the net exports and carry-over from production plus carry-over 
from the previous year gives a balance of 31 million lbs consumed in 
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India in 1921>23 at compared with 44 million lbs in 1920 21 and 22 
million lbs in 1918-14. 

Oilseeds. — Linseed, rape and setamnm have always balked largely 
in Indiair export trade. Of recent years groand not, eotfxm seed, 
castor-seed and copra have steadily increased in importance. The 
balk of the oilseed crops are harvested towards the end of cue 
financial year and marketed in the following year. Daring the war 
considerable attention was concentrated on the dietetic value of 
vegetable oils and the demand for them increased greatly. BnL at 
the same time, a strong competitor, namely West Afrioaa paint 
kernels, was brought to the fore and also other aonrees of supply of 
oilseeds were developed. Table No. 68 shows pre-war imports of 
palm kernels into the United Kingdom, France and Belgium. It 
will be seen that the United Kingdom consumption increased from 
ml in 1918 to 304 thousand tons in 1919 and 239 thousand tons 
in 1921. French consumption increased from 3,000 tons in 1913 
to 60,000 tons in 1919 and 17 thousands tons in 1921, while 
Belgium consumption increased from 4 thousand tons in 1913 to 
38 thousand tons in 1921. Another factor of importance in con- 
sidering oilseeds is the percentage of oil-content in each relatively 
to the price. Copra contains approximately 60 to 70 per cent of 
oil ; groundnut and palm kernel about 48 to 46 per cent ; linseed, 
rape-seed and sesamum about 35 to 45 per cent, and Indian cotton 
seed about 13 per cent. The direct competitors as edible oils are 
copra, groundnut, palm kernel, rape and sesamum, and the higher 
oil contents of groundnut and palm kernel explain their increased 
consumption dating recent years in preferenro to rape-seed and 
sesamum. 1920-21 was a poor year for Indian oilseeds and it was 
antioiparod that the year under review would have shown a marked 
improvement. Apart from groundnut, however, the limited pur- 
chasing power of the European consuming countries prevented the 
marked recovery which might reasonably have been anticipated. 
Figures of exports are shown in tables Nos. 36-A, B and C. 

Linited , — The depression in the British oilseed crushing indus- 
try and the bumper crop in the Argentine combined to reduce 
exports from the previous year’s low figure of 188 thousands tons 
to 174 thousands in the year under review, a figure which is less 
than half the pre-war average. The sharp fall iu the London 
price of linseed daring 1920 21 led to restricted sowings in that 
oold weather and an out-turn of 270 thousand tons as compared 
with 419 tboumnd tems in the previous year. The United Kingdom 
took 83 thousand tons only as compared with 136 thousand ton in 
the previous year. But the Continent increased their consumption 

\ 
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from d9,09S too* io I9S0-8I to 77,184 toot in 19S1-98, tht ineroMO 
Imiof »o«t marked in the ouei of France and Italy. . Fat 
•ome yean pato lineeed market! oi the world have been dominated 
by the Avfentine, at will be eeen from table No. 65 which ehowe 
the percentage whidi comes from India of the linwed imported 
daring reeont years and pre-war year into the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and Aostralja. America grows a considerable qnantity 
of linseed, bat eoBsonses it herself, as also the sarplns prodaction of 
Canada and a omiaiderable qaanrity from the Argentine. 

The price of Indian linseed depends naturally on the available 
soppfies of Argentine linseed or the prospects of that crop. In 
Csiratta the prion on 1st April was Rs. 7.12 per maand. Doring 
Jane and Joly the price was forced op rapidly by strong boll 
operations in Ike London and Indian markets, bated upon nnfavonr 
able repeats on the Argentine crop. These reports turned out to 
be iucomet or exaggerated, the bull operators proceeded to unload, 
and Loodm {vioes fell from £24 per ton on 30tb July to A 1 6- 10s* 
per ton on 22 nd Oetoher, and correspondingly the price in Calcutta 
feu from Rs. 11-12 per maund on 22nd July to Be* 7*18 per maund 
on 38tb October. From this point the price gradually 6 rmed up 
and oloeed on March dlst at Bs. 7 per maund. 

BlPiSBico.—Exports fell from 184,000 tons to 134,000, and 
the average value fell from Bs. 288 per ton to Bs. 237 per ton. 
The bulk of the export is from Karachi with also an appreciable 
quantity from Bombay. The chief factor in the fall was that 
Belgium which had taken 120,000 tons in 1920*21 took only 46,000 
tons io the year under review. India bolds a dominant position 
in the world’s market for rspeseed, her chief competitors being 
Boumania and Soutb Rnssia. Table No. 63 shows the percentages 
which India has supplied of the imports of rapeseed into the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France and Italy. 

Sbbahuii is the oilseed crop in which India is experiencing 
most serious competition — from Chinese sesamum, from West 
African )ialm kernels, aikl from the gradual tendency to replace 
sesamum by groundnut in the aoap*making industry. Exports in 
1921-22 were 31,000 tons as compared with the very low 6 gare of 
12 , 00 & in 198^21, but both oompare badly with the pre-war 
avMMgnul 119,«IOtoas^ Table No. 63 shows dgures of imports of 
eeaannmivjnto France and Italy and the 6 gores for France show 
strikiigly ttoit gfowth of- Chinese competition. 

CioiOliSllVT.— Ckoundnut expmrts shosred a coosideraMe in* 
eieaaei> from 104,000 tons io 1920*21 to 236,000 tone in 1921-22 
the maierpuft of it being due to France’s iimieasiog her imports oi 
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loditn gisoaadoatt from 39,000 tons in 1920-21 to 149,000 toot in 
1921-23. The letter figure is still less than the pre-war average 
of Freneh imports of lodiao gronndnots, namely 169,000 tons, but 
in view of the serious competition in that market of groundnuts 
from Senegal, it is quite a satisfaotory figure. Groundnuts from 
Senegal and other parts of West Africa have the great advantage 
that they ean be exported In sbell and so reach the consumer in 
better condition. Almost all groundnuts exported from India are 
sent shelled, owing to high freight charges. France bas always 
been the chief consumer of Indian groundnuts, but during the war 
and subsequently she bat been steadily developing the West African 
sources of supply as will be seen from Table No. 63. 

Indian groundnut prices ue closely related to Marseilles quota- 
tions, Ordinary groundnuts In Madras opened at tbe beginning 
of April at Rs. 39-8 per candy corresponding to the Marseilles 
quotation of 76 francs per 100 kilos. This price then firmed up 
sharply in Madras and was steady during the next three months 
at altout Bs. 66 to Rs. 60. A strong demand in August, Septem- 
ber and October forced prices up and Madras ordinary fetched 
Rs. 88 per candy on 17tb August, after which tbe price steadied 
again and stood at tbe former rate for the rest of the year. 

Castor SBBD.— The United Kingdom is normally the chief 
consumer of Indian castor seed. Exports in 1921-22 were 49 
thousand tons as compared with 16 Ahousand tons in 1920 21, 
tbe increase being largely due to an exceptional demand 
from America, which took 21,000 tone as compared with 4,000 tons 
in the previous year. Total exports were, however, still considerab- 
ly less than hall the pro- war average, as will be seen from table 
No. 36'A. 

For prices during the year of oiher oilseeds a reference is 
invited to table No. 60. 

Uid*i and tkins . — Tbe export trade in raw bides and skins 
had sunk to tbe very low figure of 31,000 tons in 1920-21. It 
improved, in the year under review to 48,000 tons but at tbe ex- 
pense of serious reductions in prices, as a resnit of which the value 
of these exports only increased from R5,25 lakhs to Be6,28 lakhs. 
There had been abnormally heavy shipments to the United King- 
dom and the United States in 1919 20 which resulted in those 
market's being heavily over-stocked, and the slump which began in 
tbe spritig oi 1930 continued until the autumn of 1921. The 
United Kingdom remained in an overstocked condition throughout 
tbe year under revievr, but the United States, although they 
reduew) Iheir takings of the bides to a negligible figure, very con* 
liderabty increased their consumption of skins. 
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Exj^to 0 * cow bidM to the United Kinfdom fell from S.000 
tone Tallied B37 lakhs to l.OOO tone ealned at Be. 9 UVK. 
&po^ to the United States fell from 2 thoniand tons Tdned H 
Re. S4 lakhs to 17 tons salued at a qaarter of a lakh. Oermanv 
resumed her pre-war importanoe as, a eonsnmer of Indian eow hides, 
nearly one>ha1f of the ezporU going to that destination ; the aetnal 

** »»khs in 1920 SI and 
10,862 tons valoed at Rs. 84 lakhs in 1931-SS. Spain and Italy 
also considerably increased their consumption from 1,888 tons and 
2,967 tons, respeciiTely. in 1920-21 to 2,912 tons and 4.600 tons in 
1921-22. The exports of eow hides in 1918.14 toOermany. Spain 
and Italy were 17,800 tons. 2.100 tons, and 4.600 tons. Austria 
and Hungary, which took 7.000 tons in 1918.14, took only 12 tons 

HI 


Exports of buffalo hides fell from 3,300 tons valued at Rs. 96 
lakhs to 2.800 tons valued at Rs. 12 lakhs as compared with 17 000 
tons valoed at Rs 2,20 lakhs in 1913 14. Of these exports 848 tone 
went to the United Kingdom and 677 tons to Germany. 

The export of goat skins increased from 10,882 tons valued at 
Rs. 3,01 lakhs to 21,689 tons valoed at Rs. 4,10 lakhs. Of those 
the lion’s share went to the United States, which took 166,72 tons 
valued at Rs. 3,20 lakhs as compared with 6,902 tons valued at Rs. 
1,99 lakhs in the previous year. Exports to the United Kingdom 
fell from 2,306 tons valued at Rs. 64 lakhs to 1,941 tons valued at 
Rs. 24 lakhs. The quantity taken by the Netherlands increased 
from 383 tons to 1,480 tons. France and Canada also increased 
their takings. 

Exports of sheep skins fell from 1,319 tons valoed at Rs. 20 
lakhs to 414 tons valued at Rs lakhs. Ot this quantity ‘the 
United States took 291 tons. Exports to the United Kingdom fell 
from 360 tons to 46 tons only. 


Table No 60 shows tbs quotations for hides and goat skins in 
the Calcutta market during the last two years and in 1918-14. It 
will be observed that the prices of both cow and buffalo hides were 
considerably below those of the pre-war year. Eighty-three per cent 
of the eow hides were exported from Bengai and 8'3 and 8 per cent 
from Sind and .Burma. Forty-Bve per cent of the goat skins were 
exported from Bengal, 26 per cent from Bombay, 16 per cent from 
Sind, and 13 per cent from Madras. Fuller details of quantities, 
values and destinations will be found in tables Nos. 7 and 42. 

The trade in tanned bides and skins similarly remained depress, 
•d during the year under review, but recovered to the extent of an 
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Lae —The ezporta of lee ioereeMd from 309 tbooMuid ewtt the 
highest total recorded eioee 1909-10 bat prieee fell eoneiderehly 
end the total valae iooraated only from Bs. 758 lakhi to Ba. 799 
lakhs. The balk of these shipments went as osoal to the United 
States of Ameriea, which took 263 thousand owt as eompared with 
221 thousand ewts in 1920-21 and a pre-war average of 183 thou- 
aand ewts. The United Kingdom came seeond, taking 89 thousand 
owta as eompared with 57 thousand ewts in 1920-21 and a pre-war 
average of 108 thousand ewts. Shellac prices have always been 
liable to violent fluctuations of price. T. N. Shellac in the Calcutta 
Market stood at Be. 100 per maund at the end of March 1921, 
daring April the price rose to Bs. 130 and daring the early part of 
May it rose rapidly to Bs. 175, owing mainly to speculation based 
upon the report of a small Baisakhi crop. The price then fell reach- 
ing Bs. 105 by the end of June, after which it rose fairly steadily 
until the middle of November, when it touched Ba. 165. It then 
fell again to Ba. 147 at the end of December, after which it improved 
considerably daring the first quarter of 1922 and closed at ^ 198 
at the end of March, the highest price reached daring the year. 

WoA . — Exports of raw wool improved from 23 millfons lbs, the 
very low figure of 1920-21, to 32 million lbs in 1921-22. The vhlue 
increased, however, only from Be. 2,26 lakhs to Bs. 2,64 lakhs. 
Between one-third and one-half of the wool exported from India 
comes from beyond her land frontier, chiefly from Afghanistan and 
Tibet. The following table shows comparative figures of export by 
sea and import by land : — 

Exports by sea 

Imports by land ineluding re-cxiiorts. 

(In thousand ewts) 


1912-13 

• •• 

193 

602 

1913-14 

• •• 

221 

528 

1919^20 

• •• 

203 

467 

1920-21 

aee 

190 

286 

192122 

eae 

135 

420 


The export trade is almost equally divided between Bombv 
and Karaebi. exports from other ports being n^Iigibl^The ^l- 
ted Kingdom takes almost the whole of Indies 
ehiefly for the carpet trade, and the following table shows the 
quaotitiea which she imports from India and other aoureee *— 


88(n) 
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Jmpirk tfmdinto iht ThilttA Kingdom {medudhiif god hok). 

(In Billion poanda) 




1912 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Auatralia 

eee 

986 

266 

688 

609 

308 

New Zealand 

eee 

184 

18I 

264 

164 

148 

Sooth Airioa 

eee 

121 

133 

81 

68 

163 

Argentine 

eee 

66 

66 

22 

44 

49 

India 

tee 

66 

66 

63 

42 

36 

ToTAIi 

Peroentage of India'a 

807 

801 

1,013 

873 

761 

ahare 

tee 

7 

n 

6 

6 

6 


Daring and ainoe the war India haa inoreaaed her woollen 
Bannfaotarea, partioolar^ the eorpet and rag indoatry. An 
eoBpated with ezporta of earpeta and ruga to the weight of U 
vision IVa In I91S«I4, ahe exported nearly 3 million Iba in 1920-21, 
valaed at Ba. 80 lakha and the aame quantity in 192I-38, valued 
however at only Ba. 69 lakha. Couaignmenta of earpeta were, aa 
uaaal, ehiefly to the United Kingdom. Exporta to Ameriea whioh 
had riaen from a value of Ba. 1 lakh in 1918-19 to nearly Ba. 13 
lakha in 1920-21 deelined to Ba. 12 lakha in 1921-22. Exporta to 
Auatralia and New Zealand wbieh had reaebed the high 8gure of 
Ba. 10| lakha In 1920-21 fell to Ba. If lakha in 1921-82. 

MongnMso On , — Exporta of orea deereaaed from 824,000 tone 
in 1980-31 to 649,000 tona in 1921-22: Manganeae ore deelined 
from 780.006 to 019,000 tona, the average pre-war Ogure being 
about 600,000 tona. The deeline waa due mainly to atagnation in 
the iron and ateel indaatriea of the United Kingdom and the 
United Statea, wbieh marketa were overatoeked with manganeae. 
Exporta to theae deatinationa fell from 331,000 tone and 170,000 
tona, reapeetively, in 1920 21 to 76,000 tona and 28,000 tona 
in 1931-32. On the other hind, exporta to Gemiany inereaaed 
from li66P tone to 17,000 tona, to the Netherlanda from 8,000 
tona to 36,000 tona, to Belgium from 171,000 tone to 360,000 
tone, and to Franee from.81,000 tona to 94,000 tona. Belgium and 
the Nethertanda' re-export to Germany about one-third of their 
itnporta. Ftoee aiab re-exporta a eertain amoant. Altegether the 
Continent took 80 per eent of the totel exporta. The hiHing-off of 
Gie UnftedBhitee domand waa doe to the feet ttat exporta irom 
BraiA together with ‘her own anppUea aofteed for her redneed ateel 
piodhefioB. The troliinii Indoatry aofeied aerionaly from the ore- 
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TAiiiog depraMioo, exports amoontiog only to 461 tons as eonpared 
with 2,261 tons in 1920-21 and S,680 took in 1919-20. The btdh 
of the exports went to the Straite ^ttlements, the share of tte 
United Kingdom falling from 2,027 tons to 70 tons, owing to there 
being large stocks of this ore in that and other European markets. 
Exports of chrome iron ore inoreiMed from 10,700 in 1919-20 to 

87.000 tons in 1920-21 and again fell to 24,000 tons in 1921-22. 
Exports of pig iron increased bom 48,000 tons in 1920-21 to 

60.000 tons in 1921-22, chiefly to Japan ; and of pig lead from 

491.000 cwts in 1920 21 to 688,000 owts in 1921-22. As instances 
of the development of metal industries in India the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works and the Bengal Iron Works increased their output 
from 828,000 tons to 860,000 tons. The increase in exports of lead 
was due to increased production by the Burma Mining Company, 
Limited. 

Opium . — The exports of opium on private account deoreased 
during the year from 7,660 ehents (11,249 owts) worth E2,5S lakhs 
to 6,081 (8,937 owts) valued at Rs, 2,05 lakhs. Java took 2,260 
chests, Siam 1,500 chests, Indo-China 1,600, Japan 100 and 
Hongkong 816 chests. Shipments on Oovernment account were 
2,864 obeets (6,260 owts) valued at Bs. 87 lakhs. 


Buitbtir . — Exports of robber were II million lbs as against I4 
millions in 1920-21. The area tapped fell from 69 tboniand acres 
to 61 thousand acres and the yield from 14 million lbs to 9 million 
lbs. The value of the exports fell by one-half, owing to the world- 
wide slump in rubber prices. The United Kingdom absorbed 68 
pet cent, Ceylon 21 per cent, apd the United States of America 9 
per cent. Madras had nearly 69 pur cent of the trade and Burma 
88 per cent. 

Coal and Cole.->-Beference has been made in Chapter II to the 
heavy importations of coal in the year under review. Before the 
war India exported, on the average, rather 800 thousand tons of 
coal per year. In 1919-20 she exported 681 thousand tons. This 
rose In 1920-21 to 1,144 thousand tons but declined in the year 
under review to the low flgure of II6 thousand tons, despite an 
increase in production in this country from 17,962 thousand in 
1920 to 19,303 thousand tons in 1921. 


Coffee.— Tht) coffee of 1920*21 was estimated at abont 22 milion 
lbs on an area of 126 thousand acres. In 1921-22 the estimated 
yield was 21 million lbs on an area of 127 thousand acrek Exports 
increased from 283 thousand cwts to 236 thousand cwts !n 1931*32, 
bat the velac decreased from 148 lakhs to Ba I,891akhi| 
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Fnuiee took 81 tbooMod ewto m oompared with 42 tboossnd ewta 
In Lba proTioaa year, bnt exports to the (Jolted Kiogdom fell from 
100 tbooeend owts to 8 R thoosend ewta. ' Shipments to Arabia, the 
Bahrein lalanda and Ceylon were very much reduced. The Nether- 
lande took 11 thonaand ewta as compared with 100 ewta in 1920 31, 
and th» takings of Anatralia, Germany and Italy also increased. 

Menvref . — The shipments of manures declined from Rs 128 
lakhs in 1920-21 to Bs. 117 lakhs in 1921 22, due to decreased 
•xporto of bones and fish manures and guano. Shipments of bones 
and bonemeal decreased from Rs. 100 lakhs to Rs. 92 lakhs of which 
eroshed bones were responsible for Bs. 37 lakhs and bonemeal Ks. 
60 lakhs. Exports of manures to Japan were Rs. 29 lakhs as against 
Be, 16 lakhs in 1220>81. Exports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to Rs. 16 lakhs. Belgium, France Ceylon and the United States 
of America decreased their share. 

Ptftiffin Warn — The exports of paraffin wax increased to 28 
thousand tone valued at Rs 1,28 lakhs from 26 thousand tons, 
Tabled at Rs. 1,12. lakhs in 1920*21, 97 per cent of the exports being 
from Burma. Ekporfs to the United Kiogdom were 4,400 tons, 
Italy 4,800 tons» China 2,600 tons, Japan 6,300 tons, the United 
States of America 900 tons and Australia including New Zealand 
3,100 tona 

Bran and Pollards . — Bran an J pollards remained stationary at 
176 tbousaiKl tons. The United Kingdom took 62 per cent and 
the Straits Settlements 26 per cent as against 33 per cent and 67 
per cent, respectively, in 1920-21. Germany imported 28 thousand 
tons as against 1 ,400 tons in the preceding year. 

Indigo, Dyas and Myrdbolans . — There was an increase in the 
exports of dyes from Bs. 1,10 lakhs in 1920 21 tc Rs. 1,32 lakhs in 
1921-22. Indigo accounted for an increase of Rs. 10 lakhs and myro* 
balans Rs. 18 Iskba 12,400 owts of indigo were exported, mainly to 
Japan ( 7.200 cwts), Egypt (2 thousand owts), Persia (1,400 cwts), and 
the U. Kingdom (600 owts). Japan and Egypt increased their demands 
by 33 and 42 per cent respectively. The season was on the whole 
favourable, and the total yield in India during the year was estimat- 
ed at 61,600 cwts showing an increase of neatly 41 per cent over 
1920*21. The cess on indigo exports yielded Bs. 17 thousand. 
Myrobalan exports inereased from 39,600 tons in 1920-21 to 61,900 
tons in 1931-32, of wbieh the United Kingdom took 18 thousand 
tons, and the United States of America 13,600 tons as against 
16 thousand tone and 14,700 tons respectively, in 1920 21 . The 
exports of myrobohn extracts amounted to 2 thousand tons valued 
gt 6 Ukks and of twniag barks to 840 tons worth Bs, i lakh. 
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Tsakmoi. — ^Teak wood export! dewoeied by eboot 60 per 
eoDfc tboth io quantity and value to 16 tbooeand eabio tom valoed 
at Be. 46 lakhe. The United Kingdom took 6 tbooeand eobio tone 
(38 per cent) ae againet 36 thooeaod eobio tone in 1920 31. Tbe 
ebipmente to Ceylon amoonted to 1,600 eobio tone aeegdnetS 
tbooeand eobio tom in the preoeding year. Cape of Gkmd Hope 
toA 3 tbooeand oobie tone. Natal I tbooeand eobio tone and tbe 
Netberlande and Oermany 800 eobie tone eaeh. 

Mica . — Tbe ebipmente of miea deereaaed to 27,100 cwte, valoed 
at Be. 63 lakhe from 71,300 ewte worth Be. 1,01 lakbe in 1980-8I. 
The United Kingdom took 16,500 ewte or 61 per eent of the total 
ae againet 41,100 ewte in the preoeding year. The United Statee 
eame next with 6,700 ewte ae againet 26,700 ewte followed hy 
Germany with 1,700 ewte. 

C’otr.— Exports of manofaotored ooir deoreaeed to 88 tbooeand 
tom valoed at Be. 92 lakhe, from 30 tbooeand tone valoed at Re. 99 
lakbe, in 1920.21. Nearly a third went to the United Kingdom 
and there were iocreaeea in the exporta to Germany, Italy and tbe 
Netberlande and deoreaeee to Belgiom, Franoe and tbe United 
Statee of Ameriea. 

Hemp, raw.— The exporte of raw hemp deelined by 37 per eent 
in qnantity to 266 tbooeand ewte valoed at Re. 39 lakbe. The 
United Kingdom took 92 tboaeuid ewte, or 36 per eent of tbe total, 
ae againet 204 tbooeand ewte in tbe preoeding year. The ebipmente 
to Belgiom deereaaed to 52 tbooeand ewte from 131 tbooeand ewte, 
and to Italy to only 900 ewte ae againtt 18 tbooeand ewte in I930>81. 
There were inereaaed exporta to Germany, (38,900 ewte), Pranee 
(29,300 ewte), tbe Netberlande (7 tbooeand ewte), .and tbe United 
Statee of Ameriea (13,800 ewte). Nearly 77 per eent of the exporte 
were from Bengal. 

iobaeco . — Exporte of onmanofaetored tobacco were atationary 
at 23 million Iba. Tbe United Kingdom took 3 million Iba ae 
againet li million, Firanee 2 million Iba oa againet 363 tbooeand Iba 
and tbe NeUierlande 1,360 tbooeand Iba ae againet 311 tbooeand Ibe 
in 1920>2I. Aden and Hongkong redoeed their demanda and took 
4 f and 6 i million iba, reepeetively, ae againet 6 and 9 million Iba in 
the preoeding year. Tbe Straita Settlementa took nearly 3 million Ibe. 

^ffpv/re.— Tbe ebipmente of ealtpetre deelined to 335 tbooeand 
ewte valoed at Be. 4I Idcha from 389,700 ewte, valoed at Be. 71 
lakhe in lOSO-Sl. There wee a deereaae of 40 per eent in qnantity 
and of 42 per eent in valne. Tbe United Kingdom took 87 thouMiid 
owte ae agiioat 111 tbooeand ewte, (]eyloo 46 tbomand-ewte, Boof' 
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koDg 61 tbooMnd ewte, Mraritina 30 khouMiid ewU and tba United 
States of Atneriea 9 thoueand owts. 

Artiolks bt post. 

ArHelee imported by the pazeel poet only are inoladed under 
this bead. . Under imports tbe Taloe deoreaMd by Be. 804 lakbe to 
Ba 410 lakba Tbe ebare of the United Kingdom wai 76 per cent 
and that of Egypt 7 per cent, Japan 8 per oent, Ceylon 4 per cent 
and tbe Strait^ over I per cent. Tbe valne of artielee exported by 
poet iooreaeed by 16 per cent to Re 3,10 lekbe ; 58 per cent of the 
axporte were destined for tbe Unit^ Kingdom, 9 for tbe Straits, 

11 per oent for Ceylon, 6 . per oent for Cbioa inolnding Hongkong 
apd 9 per oent for Franoe. 

Bk*bxpobt8. 

Tbe total vslne of foreign merobandiee re-exported from India 
amounted to Be. 14 erores as against Be. 18 crores in 1920*21 and 
lie. 4} erores in the pre-war year. Tbe re-exports of sugar 16 D. 8. 
and above deereased in the year under review to 82,600 tons, valued 
at Be. 170 lakbe from 72,600 tons worth Be. 6,17 iekbs in 1920 21. 
This was mainly due to there being no re-exports to tbe United 
States of Amerioa as against SO thousand tons in the prreeding year. 
There were also reduced re-exports to Asiatic Turkey and Mesopota- 
mia (7 thousand tons), Persia (6,100 tons) and Egypt (300 tons), 
while Bahrein Islands, Ceylon and Arabia took more. 

Twist and Yarn increased by 71 per cent to 569 thousand lbs, 
China and Japan being mainly responsible for tbe increase. Cotton 
pieoegoods also rose by 12i million yards or 21 per oent to 74 million 
yards, valued at Bs. 3,62 lakbs. Aden took 18 million yards as 
against 16 millions and Arabia lOl million yards as sgainst 6} million 
yards. Persia reduced her demands by 8 million yards and took 8 
millions. Be exports of raw wool increased to 1 6 million lbs worth 
Ba 96 lakbs from 9 million lbs, valued at Rs. 77 lakbs in 1920-21, 
tbe United Kingdom being mainly responsible (or tbe increase. Of 
other articles the principal increases were under apparel, dyes, 
tanned skins, machinery, raw cotton, and wool manufactures ; while 
decreases #ere mainly under drugs, fruits, raw hides and skins, 
metals, oils, silk pieeegoods and tobacco. Tbe shares of Bomlmy 
and Karachi were 78 and 16 per oent against 66 and 14 per cent, 
while Bengal had 8 per cent against 16 percent. Tbe percentage 
shares of the principal ooontries in the total re export trade were, 
the United Kingdom 28 per eeni^ Persia 9 per cent, Mesopotamia 

12 percent, Aden and East Afriea 8 per cent each, Ceylon 5, Arabia 
7, Japan 4 and tbe United States ol Amerioa 6 per cent, 
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Govkrnmbmt Stores. 

The yalae of impoits of Govorameot Storea incroaaed bi St. 
2,53 lakhi to Bs. 14,07 ItJcha. The prinoipal ioereaaei were meinlf 
under apparel, oarriagea and carta; ooal and ooke, dmga, inatramenta, 
tnaohioery, paper, railway materiala, parta of abipa and ootton 
pieeegooda, while arma, ammunition, boota and aboea, hardware and 
cutlery and metala deoreaaod. The export of Indian prodnoe on 
Government account dacreaaed from Ra. 0,30 lakha to Ba. 3,39 lakba, 
of which food graina accounted for Ba. 66 lakba and opium Ba. 87 
lakba. There were important deoreaaea in foodgraina, opium, 
metala and orea and leather. The re-exporta of imported gooda on 
Government account also dccreaeed from Ba, 4,29 to Ba. 92 lakha. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tbe Direction of Overaeaa Trade in 1921-22 

In order to show clearly the direction of India’a foreign trade 
it ia neceeaary to examine it from two distinct points of view, 
tiratly, to estim ate the shares of tbe various foreign ooantriea in 
her total trade, and, secondly, to analyse the trade in particular 
eomnioditiea or groups of commodities so aa to show the abares of the 
chief countries interested in each. Tables A. b and 0 illustrate in 
tahnlar form the 6rst aspect and .Tables D and £ deal with tbe 
latter aspect in so far as a few of the more important imports and 
rxrorts are concerned. 

Table A shows the total overseas trade of India in private 
merchandise in such a way aa to indicate her trade balances with 
the United Kingdom, the United Staiea of America, Japan and 
other foreign countries. India's exports normally exceed her 
imports in the oaae of all the countries with which she deck 
in large quantities, excepting tbe United Kingdom where tbe 
reverse has always been tbe ease. But the direction of trade 
ia better shown by the percentage shares which different eonn- 
tries have of her import and export crade. Tables B and 0 
show the fluctuations in the shares of the flrst twenty countries, 
in each case, in the order of their importance in 1918-14. It will 
be observed that the United Kingdom has not yet entirely legained 
the share which she lost during the war to the United States and 
Japan, and that her percentage share in imports fell from 6 09 in 
1920 21 to 56 6 in 1921-22 and in exports from 3r9 to 30*1. The 
abare of Bis M«jesty's Dominions and other British posseelone in 
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importi improved irom 5 percent to 10 per eent, end io total trade 
improved from - 12 to 16 par cent. The whole Britieh Empire had 
04 per cent of the total trade (67 per oent of the import! and 41 
per cent of the export*) a* against 56 per oent (66 per eent of the 
imports and 43 per cent of the exports) in 1930-31. The United 
States has not been able to maintain the strong position which she 
aoqnired during the war, bat her share both- in imports and exports 
is still distinctly higher than her pre-war share. The same remark 
applies to Japan on the import side, but cn the export side her 
share was swollen in the year under review by large exports of 
cotton to that destination. Germany, though still far from regain- 
ing her pre-war position of the second most important country in 
India’s foreign trade, has already improved very considerably as com- 
pared with 1919 20 , particularly on the export side. The Belgium 
share of imports is equal to her pre-war share, owing mainly to large 
importations of iron and steel from that country. Her share of ex- 
ports has, however, fallen. The import Ogures for Java and Mauritius 
represent, of course, mostly sugar, and Australia's large share on the 
import side is mainly wheat. One feature, however, is noticeable 
on both the import and export side and that is the steady growth of 
trade with Eist Africa and Zanzibar The large imports of coal 
from Portuguese East Africa and of raw cotton from Kenya Colony 
io 1921*22 accounted for an increase of Rs. 26 lakhs and Rs, 76 
lakhs, respectively, in the import trade. 

The reader is invited to turn now to Tables D and E, which show 
the direction of trade in a few of the more important commodities 
on both the import and export sides. It will be observed that, in 
iron and steel, the United States has consolidated the position which 
she built up during the war. The United Kingdom lost ground 
seriously during the year under review, and both Belgium and 
Germany made progress at her expense, the share of the trade 
captured by Belgium being nearly 5 per eent more than her share 
before the war. In machinery also the United States has retained a 
good deal of the ground won during the war, but the United King- 
dom improved her share from 78 per cqnt to 83 per cent, while the 
United States fell back from 18 per cent to 13 per cent. The 
position as regards these two countries is approximately the same in 
the case of hardware. In that time, however, Germany improved 
her share from 3 per eent to 10 per cent, while Japan fell back from 
8 per oent to 3 psr cant. Under the beading of motor oars, the 
United Kingdom improved her position from 31 per eent to 50 per 
cent, as compared with 71 per oent before the war, while the United 
States fell back from 63 ppr oent to 25 per eent. In railway plant 
the position of the United Kingdom remains onchallenged. Under 

39(a) 
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the head of inifcrainoDtB alto the obangoi were not great. In eotton 
maoafaotaret the Uuited Kingdom improved ber potiition brom 79 
per cent to 8S per oent while Japan fell back from I4| per eent to 
III per cent. Under tbe beading of eilk manafaotoret China bat 
improved her petition from 20| per oent in 19IS-I4 to 38 per eent 
and the now practically tharet tbit trade with Japan. Java entirely 
dominatea ragar importationt, bat Maaritjat improved her share 
from 6 per cent to 8 per eent. Under mineral oils, Persia baa 
improved her position from 4 per eent before the war to 16 par 
cent, while Borneo has fallen back from 22 per cant to II per eent. 

Turning now to the exports, Table E, tbe features most notice- 
abis in that relating to tea are tbe disappearanoe of Russia and the 
considerable increase in the share of the United Kingdom. The 
share of Australia was distinctly len than before the war, as also in 
1920*21. Under raw jute, the considerable increase in the share 
taken by Germany of the small volume of exports in 1921-22 is 
particularly noticeable, her share improving from 141 per cent to 30 
per cent, that of the United Kingdom fidling, at the same time, 
from 32 per eent to 20 per cent. Apart from the increase in the 
share of Japan from a half per oent before the war to 1| per oent in 
1920-21 and to 4| per oent in 1921-22, the changes under the head 
of jute manufactures are not striking. Raw eotton exports are 
going very much more to Japan and China than they did before the 
war and less to the Continent. Oilseeds is a composite head. 
Germany has improved her share from 4| per eent in 1920*21 to 9 
per cent in 1921-22, as compared with 16 per oent before the war. 
The share taken by Belgium fell from 28 per cent in I920-2T to 14 
per cent and that of France increased from 12| per eent to SOI per 
eent in 1921-22. which is approximately tbe same as her share in 
1913-14. Exports of foodgrains have been so much restricted 
during the last two years that the percentages are not very illumina- 
ting, but it is notieeable that Ceylon retains her higher share and 
that Germany also took a distinctly higher share than before tbe 
war. Exports of hides and skins were on a very much lower level 
than in 1913-14, hut the sbara taken by tbe United States, chiefly 
goatskins, improved from S3 per oent to 34 per oent as compared 
with 24 per oent in 1913-14. The share taken by Germany also 
improved from 4| per eent to 9| per eent. This was, however, 
still less than half her share before the war. 

Trk British Empire. 

Turning to trsids with individual eonntries, the imports from 
and exports to ths United Kingdom and other Rritish possessions 
are diown in the foRowieg tehlet — 
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Tub United Kingdom. 

Imports from the United Kingdom decreased in value by R«. 54 
crores at 27 per cant to Rs. 161 crores. In the pre-war year the 
value bad amounted to R«. II7i crores only. The value oi the 
exports to the United Kingdom decreased from Rs. 56 crores, in 
1920-21 tO'Rs. 49 crores, the v^e recorded in the pre-war year being 
Rs. 58 crores. Nearly 31 per cent of the total imports consisted of 
cotton manufactures includii'g twist and yarn, which were valued at 
Rs. 47 crores as against Rs. 8i croresor 40 percent of the imports in the 
.preceding year. The other important groups, namely, metals and 
manufactures, machinery, railway plant and rolling stock, accounted 
for 41 per cent of the total imports as against 29 per cent in 1920-21. 

The quantity of cotton piecegoods imported fell by 26 per cent 
to 955 million yards from 1.292 millions in 1920*21, and this was 
69 per cent below the imports in the pre-war year. The value of 
the imports of iron and steel (ell by half from R8>.22 crores to Rs. 
II crores, but on the other hand, machinery and mill-work increased 
from Rs. I7i crores to Rs- 28i crores, and railway plant and rolling 
stock from Ra. 13 crores to Rs. 11 crores. Imports of coal rose to 
the unprecedentedly high figure of 716 thousand tons valued at Rs. 
2,98 lakhs, as compared with 10 thousand tons valued at Bs. 6 lakhs 
in 1920-21 and 175 thousand tons valued at Rs. 38 lakhs in 1913-14. 
And imports of raw cotton also rose in value from Rs. 74 lakbe to 
Bs 1,51 lakhs. Hardware and liquors amounted to Rs. Si and Rs. 
2i crpres as against Rs. 5 and crores in 1920-21. Decreases were 
noticeable under woollen manufactures ( — Rs. 3,88lckfas), motor cars, 
etc. ( — Rs. 2,49 lakhs), paper ( — R8.2,0I lakbe), apparel ( — Rs, 1.08 
lakhs), haberdashery and millinery ( — Rs. 98 lakhs), cycles ( — Rs. 71 
lakhs), chemicals ( — Rs. 65 lakhs) and stationery ( — Rs 61 lakhs). 

The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom were 
tea (over Rs. 16 crores), raw and manufactured jute (nearly Rs. 6 
crores,) seeds (Re. 4 crores), food grains (Rs. 3 srores), raw and 
tanned hides and skins (Rs. 3i crores), and raw wool (Rs. 2i crores). 
These articles represented 69 per cent of the total exports to that 
destination as against 66 per cent in 1920-21. The shipments of tea 
increased by 8 per cent from 249 million lbs in 1920-21 to 269 
million lbs in 1921-22. Raw jute declined by no less than 33 per 
cent from 136 thousand tons to 91 thousand tons, and exports of 
jute bags and'gunny cloth fell to '31 million bags and 60 million 
yards, respectively, as against 48 million bags and 95 million yards 
in . tb«* preceding year. The total value of raw lute manufactures 
fell by wO per cent from Rs.9,85 lakhs to Rs. 4,93 lakhs. The total 
quantity of all kinds of ee^a exported was 219 thousand tons, 
•bowing a decrease of 67 tbousand tons or 23 per cent ai compared 
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with 1S20-21. Cottoo-Beed aecoanted for s deoreMe of 11 thoumod 
tons, liiieeed of 53 thousand tona, and groundnuti 16,700 tons, 
There was a heavy fall in exporta of raw cotton from 96 thousand 
hales to 36 thousand bales. The quantity of raw hides and skim 
amounted to 4 thousand tons and of tanned hides and skips to 
7,800 tons as against 5,800 and 5,300 tonst respectively, in 1920-21. 
Foodgrains, mainly rice and wheat, showed a decrease of 1,13 
thousand tons. Shipments of bran and pollards, lac, groundnut, 
cake and raw wool increased, while there were decreases under 
manganese ore, teak wood, raw hemp, rubber, sugar 1 0 D. S. and 
below, wolfram ore and mica. 

Othkr British Possessions. 

As regards other British possessions the total imports rose from 
Ks. 17 crores to Rs. 26 crores, an increase of 56 per cent, while the 
exports fell from Rs. 64 crores to Rs. 52 crores. 

Ceylon . — The value of the total trade with Ceylon was almost 
the sumo Ks. ( 1 crores) as in the preceding year. The quantity 
of copra imported aRain decreased in 1921-22 and amounted to 
less than 1 thousand tons as against 7,500 tons in 1920 21 and 
25,500 ill 1919 20, Ceylon reduced her supplies of tea and lead- 
sheets for tea chests, but supplied more betelnuts. As in the two 
preceding years, she was the largest purchaser of rice, her imports 
(305,100 tom-) being i 1 per cent more than in 1920 21. She took 
less coal, wheat-flour, sugar, )iig lead, bones, and raw cotton, but 
more coloured cotton piece-goods. 

^'''traits i^eltUrntuts . — The value of the imports from the Straits 
Settlements decreased by about a crore of rupees to Rs. 4 crores 
and of exports from Rs. 9 crores to Rs 7^ crores. Oi the articles 
of import mineral oils, refined sugar and raw silk shotved decreases, 
while imports of provisions and unwrougbt tin increased. Exports 
of rice declined from 183 thousand tons to 135 thousand tons. 
She took more dressed sheep-skins, provisions and opium, but less 
coal, bran, wheat- flour and cotton yarn. 

lIonij}x,ng.—Th6 value of the trade with Hongkong showed a 
decrease of Rs. 1^ crores. She took less jute gunny bags and opium 
than ill the preceding year. Exports of cotton twist and yarn showed 
an increase in quantity accompanied by a decrease in value. Her con- 
signments of refined sugar, raw silk and silk piece-goods decreased. 

Egypt — There was a coiitiJerable decrease in the value of the 
total trade with Egypt which amounted to Rs. 2,94 lakhs as against 
Rs. 5,33 lakhs in 1920-21 and Rs. 2,57 lakhs in the pre-war year 
1913-14 The quantity of Egyptian salt imported (110 thousand 
tons) was i lightly less than iu the preceding year (117 thousand 
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tom). Egff* deenmed her auppliee of reiined eugiir end took more 
indigo, tee,, wheat flour and riee, while, there were decreases in the 
sbipmeots of eotton piece-goods, wheat, gunny bags and coal. 

flfourtfiw. — There was a rery ponsiderable increase in the 
imports oi tagar (16D.S. and above) from Mauritius, which amounted 
to 61,600 tom against 11,500 tons in the preceding year and 136.600 
tons in 1913^14. Mauritius took more rice but less wheat-flour, 
cotton pieoe-goods and jute bags than in tbe preceeding year. 

6'anad(i.<*Tbe number oi motor cars received direct from Canada 
in 1921-22, as recorded in the sea-borne trade returns of British 
India, was 076, valued at Re. 13 lakhs. Tbe direct shipments of 
tea to Canada increased to 12 million pounds from 8 millions in 
1920 21, and of gunny cloth from 41 to 47 million yards, it is 
difficult, however, to record tbe true extent of India’s trade with 
Canada u a large proportion is entrepot trade via New York. It 
was found that tbe volume of direct trade passing in tbe year under 
review was not sufficient to support the regular direct service 
between Cakmtta and Montreal and this was changed, in December 
1921, to occasional sailings as cargoes offered. 

South Africa , — The trade with South Africa expanded consi- 
derably. Imports from tbe Union were valued atlis. Ifllakbsin 1920-21 
but increased to to Rs.. 1,46 lakhs in 1921-22. The increase was mainly 
aocounted fov'by large imports of coal from Natal which amounted to 
340,600 tons, 'Vidoed at Rs, 1,26 lakbs, in 1921-22, as against 7 
thousand tons; valued at Rs. 2i lakhs, in tbe preceding year. Exports 
to the Union increased from Rs. 1,82 lakhs in 1920-21 to Rs. 2,27 
lakbs in tbe year under review. Exports of jute bags increased and 
there were atoo eonsiderable re-exports of apparel to Natal. 

dnsfralMa— Tbe value of the total trade with Australia likewise 
increased from B(7,60 lakbs in 1920-21 to Bil3,49 lakhs to wbieh 
exports oomcibuted &4,05 lakbs as against Rs. 6,30 lakbs in 
1920-21, and 'imports Rs. 9,44 lakhs as against &l,20 lakbs in 
1920-21. Tbti increase was due entire!.? to the importation of 
400 tbousandr^ons of wheat, valued at R8i crores, as compared with 
ntl iu tbe pvevious year. India also increased her purchases oi 
wool and ooudenaed milk, while imports of horses, biscuits and 
jama and jellies decreased and there were no imports of copper. 
As ragorda the export trade, Australia took jute bags to the value 
oi m,34 lakbs against &4,S0 lakbs in 1930-21 and also decreased 
^ her demands for rioe and linseed. Tea, coffee, and raw goatskins 
‘ wme exported in larger quantities than in the preceding year. 

Foreign oovntribs. 

The f(flk>sidng shows tbe imports from and exports to 
EuropoM and other ferEign oonntriis 
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Total OTHER FOREIGN Countries I 25*^7 \ 74»97 ^5.7^1 <^6,39 69 , 9211 , 39 . 9 ^ 1,02,70 1 97*^4 
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Japan.-xJapan raoeeadad io ooating tha United Statea frooi 
the seooud place in India’a foreign trade, the yaloe of her total 
trade with India increasing by Bs. 2 ororea to Rs. 62 erorse. Thera 
was a decrease under imports • from Rs. 26 to Bs. IS ororas, bat 
exports increased by Rs. 15 crores, from Rs, 24 to Rs. 39 ororas. 
The total value of all sorts of cotton manufactures amounted to 
Rs crores as against Rs. 15 crores in the preceding year, and 
represented 48 per cent of the import trade from Japan as against 
56 per cent in 1920 21. 15 million lbs. of cotton twist and 

yam and 90 million yards of cotton pieuegoods were imported 
from Japan as against 20 million lbs. and 170 million yards, res* 
peotirely, in 1919 20. The table below gives the 6gares of 
import under the three main groups of grey, white and ooloorad. 
Japan supplied the bulk of the imports of glassware, matches and 
silk manufactures as in the previous year. The value of imports 
of machinery and mill work, glass and glassware, hardware, paper 
and pasteboard, mixed or yellow metal for sheathing, electrical 
instruments, woollen goods, apparel, stationery, and silk manufac- 
tures decreased, while cement and matches increased. Raw cotton 
accounted for 84 per cent of the total value of exports to Japan. 
The quantity rose by 83 per cent to 1,760 thousand boles and the 
value by 59 per cent to Rs. 32| crores. As compared with the 
pre-war average the quantity showed an increase of 748 thousand 
bales. In this connection it is interesting to note that the number 
of looms in the Japanese cotton mills has increased from 8,140 in 
1905 to 17J02 in 1910, 30,068 in 1915, and 60.893 io 1921. And 
their estimated total consumption of cotton has increased from 
944 thousand bales in 1905 to 2,100 thousand bales in 1921. Ship- 
meols to Japan of raw jute, gunny bags, indigo, parafSn wax, bones, 
rape and sesamum cake, rice and shellac increased, while opium 
decreased . 


In THOU.SANDS OP YARDS. 



1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-31 

1921-1 

Grey — 

7,108 

62,743 

150,428 

83,490 

White 

58 

2,753 

3,820 

1,861 

Coloured, etc. 

1,736 

10,466 

16,075 

4,924 


The United States.— The United States fell back to third place 
in India’s foreign trade in 1921-22. The value of imports of 
American goods decreased to Rs. 22 crores, a decrease of Rs. 14 

40 
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oojnM SI eomptnd with mad m hiewM of Bi. 17 ewm 

•• onapsred with 1918>14. Sxpagrto de e wnd Iv Bk 13 otofm «r 
38 p«r oMit to Ss. 28 ohhm. fa t]» |Mo>w«r fair osporto won 
»t iU. 22 oEom ood imports ot maadf Bo. 8 oronti The prioeipo} 
•otidM itsported from the Uaitod Btetei wen wmliw oohideo 
(Bs. I efon)i mioeral ^rih^Bs. 6 emta). Iron osid steel (Bib 4| eroresX 
mm&ioerf ood miUworfc (fit. 4| emns) and hmrdwon (Be. I oron). 
These fin aitides ooeomted for slmirt 70 par eent of the total 
MBpei!l; trade. 71m nnmbsr of motor ears deemaed from 

10.120 to 802. The qoaatltf <d iron aod steel imported daeiaoaad 
Tpr 28 per eent to 84 thonsand tom aod ia csdae by IS per eeot 
ta Be. 4i «rores. 52 miUioa salons ot adnenl iril wen haported 
as against 50 ariOtoos in 020-21 smd 52 miilions in the pn>war 
j«ar. The niae oi maehinoy and iidll>srark rose to Be. 4} erores 
hwm Bs. 4 cerwes, while haodwan and iastraments fell to Ba. 1 
enre eaeh m against Ba. 2| and 11 ororoe in 1920 21. Then wae 
also a deereaae in the imports <d nilway plant and rolling stock. 
Tbs bulk ef ths exports to the United States consisted of raw aod 
manofaetnred jate (nearly Be. 14 ororee), sbellao (Be. 5 ororee,) and 
raw hides aod skins (Bs. 31 erores). These articles accounted for 
88 per cent of the total valoe. The quantity of raw jute exported 
decnased hy 40 per cent to 66 thonsand tons, gnony hags to 53 
minions in nambar from 72 millions, and gunny <doth to 817 millioni 
from 933 million yards. The total value of iute maunfaoturee de> 
creased from Bs. 21 erores to Bs. 12 erores. Exports of raw bides 
aod skins inenased fat>m II thousand tone to 17 thousand tons. The 
quantity of sbellao increased by 45 thousand ewt. to 252 thousand 
ewts but the value decreased from Be 5,19 to over Bs. 4,96 lakhs. 
Tkeie wae a considerable inereaee in the exports of tea* f!wm 3,147 
thousand lbs to 7,981 thousand Ibe. as omnpared with a pre-war 
average of 2,439 thousand lbs. 

Jnoa— Trade with Java inereaeed eonsiderably on aeoount of 
the large imports of sugar. 71» value of sugar, 16 D. S- and above, 
impcffted amounted to newly Be. 23 enmee, repreeenting 97 per eent 
of the tflal imports from Java, and was 62 p«r eent more than in 
1 926*21 . The quantity ineraaied by 210 per ee^ frmn 201 thousand 
tone to 623 thouamid tons. Biporte to Java also ine r e aeed from 
Be. S muree to Ih. 4 woees, rise not ia the hss.< eontributiiig 
Be 1,65 laidM to thii inminee. vdiflo there were dtonaiM under 
opinm (Bs. 12 lehhi) and j^mny b^jtBa. 9Q4al^). 

•tios of iwr hmraaesd 

in value by 89 to Ba 7^ 
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Ukhth) 1921-22, but wen etill 23 per cent below the pre*wer 
averege. India*! exports to Germany expanded eren more, from 
Bs. 8,82 lakhs in 1920-21 to Bs. 16,84 lakhs in 1921-22, an inorease 
of 86 per cent, bat wen still 27 per cent less than the pn-war 
average. The extent to which' Germany improved her position ia 
India’s fonign trade nlatively to other ooantries has alnady been 
commented apon in the first part of this chapter. The following 
figures show the extent of Indo-German trade during the past two 
years as compared with the pre-war average : — 

Pre-war average 1920-21 I921*33 
Bs. (lakhs) Bs. (lakhs) Bs. (lakbs) 
Imports ... ... 9,36 4,76 7,26 

Exports includiog re-exports ... 22,36 8,82 16,84 

It will be noticed that the balance of trade remains steadily in 
India’s favour and in approximately the same proportion as befon 
the war, though with higher prices the volume of trade ia consider* 
ably less. 

The principal articles imported from Germany are noted below 
with quantities and values lor the last two years as compand with 
the pre-war average 



Alizarine and aniline dyes 
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Prewar 

avoage 

(ih9o»«zo 

f lbs. (oob) XX4671 


f 

Tons 

136,000 

15,000 

Iron and steel . . i 

1 

Rs. (OQO) 

1,55.02 

57.89 

Hardware 

Ra. (000} 

57.24 

29,11 

Machinery and nuU-woric . . 

Rs. (000) 

30,27 

17,11 

Glass and glasaware 

Rs. <000) 

23.69 

20,32 

Liquors-- 

f Gallons (000) 

521 

113 

Ale, beer and porter | 

Rs. (000) 

13.14 

5.08 

f Galbns (000) 

148 

4 

Spirit 1 

Rs. (ooo) 

5.43 

1,11 

TOTAL LIQUORS | 

1 

Gallons (ooo) 

687 

X 2 l 

Rs. (ooo) 

19,41 

636 

Paper and pasteboard — 

« . . f 

Cwt, 

66,700 

13,600 

Pnnting paper .. ^ 

Rs. (ooo) 

7.15 

6,28 

TOTAL PAPER AND ^ 
PASTE-BOARD 

Rs. (ooo) 

21,82 

18,70 

Woollen manufactures 

Rs. (ooo) 

90.62 

8,96 

« , f 

Tons 

57.800 

101,100 

Salt .. ^ 

Rs. (ooo) 

9,46 

34.99 

Haberdashery and millinery 

Rs. (ooo) 

22,10 

6,82 

Cotton manufactures — 
Hosiery 

Rs. (ooo) 

15.96 

1,68 

Coloured piecegoods | 

a ^ 

Yds. (ooo) 

4,016 

199 

Rs. (ooo) 

22,30 

5.9S 

Blankets (two years’ aver* f 

lbs. (ooo) 

9.843 

189 

age only . . . . j 

Rs, (ooo) 

53.28 

1,32 

TOTAL COTTON MANU- 
FACTURE including Twist 
and yam .. 

Rs. (ooo) 

83.71 

0,33 

Goods of silk mixed with ( 

Yds. (ooo) 

1.514 

415 

oriier materials | 

Rs. (000) 

15.89 

16,10 


C1921- 

agzorai igizuaa 

3i653 5350 

i>r6«97 >1,38^26 
15,000 60,000 


*^23,76 

60,82 

55.*7 

SMS 


M.83 

21 


18,76 

26,600 

7.14 

18,58 

15.96 

41,000 

12,71 

10,06 


1.77 
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bear, and priotioj^ papM> whik «*««»»<»• 

S£^r£C^sS££~ 

=iSiSrs£-~i=“sis‘s 

Tha priadpd wtielet of export to Germany are ehown bebw:- 

Pre-wax average 1920 - 21. 193 i>aa; 
1909 - 10 — 1913 . 14 . 

f Tons 


•< 


Jute, raw 
Grain, pulse & flour — 


I Ke. (000) 


164.400 

4 > 90.40 


72.100 

*.37.15 


144.000 

4.20,79 


Kice. . . 

f Tons 
( 

344.600 

51.300 

231.300 

Wheat 

( Rs. (000) 
f Tons 
( 

3.41.37 

16,300 

78,63 

27.700 

3.97.89 

13.100 

TOTAL (including 
other sorts) 

Cotton law, . 

L Rs. (000) 
f Tons 

1 Rs. (000) 
f Tons 

{ 

17.37 

463,800 

4.43.30 

62 Coo 

48,48 

88,600 

1,40,01 

36.000 

22,67 

244.600 

4.20,68 

41.900 

Seeds . . ^ ^ 

( Rs. (000) 
f Tons 

t 

4.45.06 

177.500 

3.43.63 

27,600 

3.73,68 

62,700 

Hides and sk>*ns, raw. j 

L Rs. (c jo) 

^ Tons 

3.15.50 

18,600 

78,04 

3.700 

I. 51.61 

II. 800 

! 

i 

Lac. . . . 

^ Rs. (000) 
Cwts 

1.53.97 

83,200 

38.11 

4.000 

92.66 

32.500 

Coir manufactures .| 

Rs. (000 

Tons 

37.67 

10.500 

5.73 

1.600 

31.60 

4.900 

1 

Manures— Conrs . | 

» 

V 

Hemp, raw 

. Re. (000) 
Tons 

11.55 

10,400 

4,63 

8.000 

13.31 

6,400 

(Rs. (ooo) 
Cwts 

7.59 

36,900 

7.77 

>600 

6,t9 

38,900 

\ 

Rf JOOO: 

3,4$ 

1.86 

6,09 
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It will be obeerved that there bee been a eubatantial recovery 
of India’s pre*war trade with German?, particularly in raw jute, 
raw eottoni hides and skins, seeds, raw bemp and riee. Her 
demand in raw jute increased to 144,000 tone which is nearly nine* 
tenths of the pre-war average. Tbrougboat the year the bulk of 
the export trade to Germany was done against London credits. 

Belgium . — The value of the trade of Belgium with India 
amounted to ftlSi crores as against R18 orores in 1920-21 and B<16 
erores in 1913*14. Imports were valued at K6i crores, the chief 
items being iron and steel (B3i erores), glass and glassware, ma* 
cbinery and millwork, cotton manufactures, motor oars, brass, paper 
and pasteboard and dyes. Exports mostly consisted of raw cotton 
(B3i crores), oilseeds (E2i orores), raw jute (EGO lakhs) and 
manganese ore (E64 lakhs). 

France . — There was a decrease of a erore of rupees in the total 
trade of India with France, irom El 3 orores to El 2 orores, account- 
ed for by a decline in imports from E3l to R2i orores as against an 
increase of E36 lakhs on the export side. Her exports to India of 
liquors, gold and silver thread, lametta and motor oars decreased, 
while she took mote groundnuts ( 't*E2i crores), linseed ( -i-Ei orore), 
and raw cotton (-t-E31 lakhs) and less raw jute (—Ei orore) and 
jute manufactures (—El orore). 

itoly,— Imports from Italy decreased from E4 orores to E2 
orores. Cotton manufactures, chiefly coloured pieoegoods, decreased 
to El 9 lakhs as against Eli orores in 1920-21. Other noticeable 
decreases were in motor oars and motor wagons, rubber tyres, 
apparel, glass and glassware, and haberdashery and millinery. 
Exports were valued at nearly E6 orores as against E6i crores in 
the previous year. Shipments of caw cotton decreased by over El 
orore, while there were increases under oilseeds, rice, and cow 
hides. 

Fatherlands . — The Netherlands exported to India more provi- 
sions and beer, but less cotton and woollen pieoegoods and paper and 
pasteboard than in 1920-21. She took more rice, raw goat skins, 
linseed, and rapeseed, but less wheat and raw cotton. 

Mesopotamia.— •Hhe value of the imports from Mesopotamia was 
E91 lakhs and of exports E3,63 lakhs. Dates were imported to the 
extent of 33,200 tons, valued at Rs. 60 lakhs, as against 31,900 tons, 
valued at R70 lakhs, in 1920-21. Cotton twist and yam, wheat, 
and indigo showed deereases on the export side. The exports of 
sea also decreased from 4l million lbs. valued at E22 lakhs, to ‘2s 
mflUon lbs. valued at EUi^ lakhs. 
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CAtM.— Trade with China inoreaved by R 2 i erurei to R13| 
ororee, mainly on aoooont of larger ihipmente of raw eotton. She, 
bowever, took a emaller quantity of ootton twiat and yarn than 
in 1920-31. 

South 'The Argentine Republic reduced her drmanda 

for ganny cloth by 60 million yards to 149 million yards, while 
Chile took only 4 millions of gunny bags as against 64 millions in 
1920 21. Peru also reduced her demand for ganny bags from 6 
to 3 millions. Shipments of raw jute to Brasil increased by 4.700 
tons to 13,400 tons. 


CHAPTER V 

Frontier and Indo-Burma Trade. 

1. Frontier Trade. 

The bulk of India's foreign trade is sea-borne, and the value 
of the trade across the land frontier of British India, which extends 
over about 6,800 miles, is only 5 per cent of the total sea-borne 
trade 'and amounted to R30 crores in 1921*22, a decrease from 
1920-21 of 11 per cent, but 60 per cent more than the pre-war 
average. The following table shows separately the figures of mer- 
chandise and treasure included in this trade, 



Pre-war 

average 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


R 

R 

R 

R 

Merebandise- 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Imports 

9,04 

14,85 

16,02 

16,12 

Exports 

Treasure — 

7,69 

16,27 

16,19 

12,68 

Imports 

IM 

2,17 

2,14 

2,06 

Expwts 

93 

66 

65 

64 

Oraiid Total 

18,70 

32,94 

83,97 

30,30 
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^ the trade (in merehsndim) which erouee the North 

and Nortb-Eutern Frontier, that with Nepal is always the larmst 
In 1921-22 it amonnted to R8,40 lakhs or SO per cent of the whole 
frontier trade as compared with R879 lakhs in the preceding year 
The imports of grain and poise (mainly rice), ghi, and lac increased’ 
while those of fruits, vegetables and nuts, oilseeds, spices, tobaeeo 
and raw wool decreased. The to*al imports of food grains from 
Nepal amonnted to 220,600 tons as compared with 161.400 tons in 
the preceding year. Of this unhusked rice accounted for 133,000 
tons and husked rice 55,000 tons as compared with 102,000 tons 
and 40,000 tons respect! voiy in 1920-21. The exports of cotton 
yarn and pieeegoods to Nepal decreased to R98 lakhs from Rl, 23 
lakhs in 1920-21 as also those of cotton raw to R 1 lakh from B16 
lakhs in the preceding year. 

— The trade with Tibet amounted to B78 lakhs, of which 
imports of wool accounted for R33 lakhs. 

Afghanittan.-^Ol the trade which crosses the North-Western 
Frontier that with Afghanistan is the most important. This trade 
fell by 25 per cent to R2,l 6 lakbs on account of the disturbed state 
of the frontier. The value of imports therefrom amonnted to B 8 l 
lakhs and that of exports to Bl,35 lakhs, showing a decrease of 39 
and 1 2 per cant, respectively, as compared with the preceding year. 
Imports of fruits, vegetables and nuts again fell off considerably 
from 130,000 owts valued at B48 lakbs, to 45,000 ewts valued 
at Bs. 20' lakbs, in 1921-22, owing to a poor almond cron in 
Afghanistan. Imports of wool, ghi, and seeds also decreased, while 
shawls, cotton goods and leather showed increases. More raw wool, 
ghi and liquors were taken i but cotton pieeegoods, sugar, wheat and 
tea decreased. 

Shan StaUs . — The Eastern Frontier trade is ehiefly with the 
Shau States, the total value amounting to Rs. 861 lakhs, a decrease 
of 6 percent as compared with 1920-21. The production in Burma 
of lead in the mines near Namtu amonnted in 1921 to 33,717 tons as 
Compared with 23,821 tons in 1920, and that of silver to 3,565,000 
ounces as compared with 2,869,700 ounces in 1920. Imports of 
lead from the Northern Shan States into Burma incresssd to 677,000 
ewts, valued at Ks. 1,28 lakhs, as compared with 534,000 
valued at Rs, 1,40 lakhs, in 1920-21. Silver worth Rs. 1,08 lakhs 
was imported in the year under regiew as compared with Rs. 98 
lakhs in the preceding year. 

The shares of the various provinces in the^ total land frontier 
trade of 1921-22 as compared with the pievious two years are 
shown below 
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Imtorts and Exports op 

KKROHANDISX 
1919-20 1020*21 1921*22 
E (lakhs) E(lakb«)E (lakhs) 


Sind and British Balnohiatan (chiefly 


with Kandahar, Herat and Persia)— 

4,22 

3,74 

3,00 

North-West Frontier Province (chiefly 

with Kabul, Ghazni, Dir, Swat and 
Baianr and Waziristan) 

3.91 

3,46 

2,47 

Kashmir (chiefly with Chinese 

Turkistan — 

67 

81 

61 

Punjab (chiefly with Central Asia) ••• 

61 

76 

66 

United Provioeas (chiefly with Nepal) 

2.45 

2.70 

2,60 

IWhar and Orissa (with Nepal only) — 

6.18 

6.14 

6.30 

Bengal (chiefly with Sikkim) — 

2,02 

2,45 

1,98 

Assam (chiefly with Naga and Mishmi 

Hills) ’eae eee a»« 

13 

23 

13 

Burma (chiefly with Shan States and 

China) *** *** *** 

10,93 

11,94 

11,14 


II.— Coasting Tradb bbtwbbn Burma and othki Protingbs. 

Trade in private merchandise between Burma and other 
provinces for the last three years as compared with pre-war figures 


is shown in the statement below 



Pre-war 

average 


Bs. (lakhs) 

Beogul 

6.02 

BomW 

82 

Sind 

4 

IfadnM 

1.48 

Totat. 



Imports 


1919*20 

1920-81 

1921*22 

Bs. (lakhs) 

Bs. (lakhs) Bs. (lakhs) 

10,88 

11,36 

10,92 

2,93 

2,78 

2,72 

1 

2 

6 

2,00 

1,83 

8.09 

18,82 

16,99 

18.79 
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Pre-war 

average 


Exports 

1919-20 1920 21 1921-22 


Be. (lakhs) Be, (lakhe) Be. (lakbe) Be. (lakhe) 


Bengal 

5.09 

13,13 

9,93 

10,73 

Bombay 

3,04 

11,46 

11,23 

11,29 

Sind 

24 

88 

90 

93 

Madras 

3,40 

7,13 

6,84 

6,53 

Total ••• 

11,77 

32,60 

27,90 

29,46 


Imports into Burma. 

The two most noticeable featoree in the trade daring 1921-22 
were decreased importation of coal and increased importation of 
pieeegoods. 

Coal.— Altbongb the total imports of coal into Burma from aP 
Bouroea were abnormally high, supplies from Bengal fell from 431 
thousand tons in 1920 21 to 377 thousand tons in 1921-22 as 
compared with the pre-war average of 413 thousand tons. Before 
the war imports from Bengal were always more than 90 per cent 
of the total importations, but in the year under review Bengal 
supplied only 63 per cent. The marked falls in foreign freights 
and world’s coal prices which enable coal from the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Japan and East Africa to compote with Indian supplioe 
were the chief causes of this ohanB‘, although they wc e assisted 
also by labour troubles on the East Indian Railway. 

Cotton pueegoods and yam.— Despite the striking fall in the. 
importations of foreign pieeegoods the imports of Indian-made 
pieeegoods into Burma rose from 27,769 thousand yards vsIum at 
161 lakhs of rupees in 1920-21 to 36,872 thousand yards valued at 
187 lakhs of rupees in 1921-22. And the imports oi Indian yarn 
W«a..l» exeepaoDrilj liilb-20 million Ita in 192I-SS » 
with 19 million lbs in 1920-21 and the pre-war average of W 
million lbs. 

JWI oil.-Altboagb total importations of fuel oil into Buima 

inoreatod, imports from Assam, a t^e of *,*521.2*’ 

from 24 thonsand tons in 1920-21 to II thoussnd tons in 1931.22. 
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Exports from Burma. 

£««.— 'Ezporti to Itadht fell from 979 thoaaand tone to 890 
tboDHuid tom, bat thfi ie still more than doable the pre-war 
average,, so that the inoreased demand .from 1 odia seems Ikely to 
beoosse a permanent featare of the Barma rice trade. As nsaal, 
Bomb^ wae the principal porobaser and took 492 tbonsapd tons, 
Bengid took 227 thoosand tons, and Madras 169 thousand. 

Jimaref oik.~ Indian oonsamption of kerosene and petrol from 
Banna- fanwosed eonBidend>ly, the former from 105 million gallons 
in 192^21 to 151 million gallons in 1921>22, and the latter from 14*6 
millioiigafimEK in 1920*21' to 16*4 million gallons in 1921-22. Ship- 
ments of petrol in hulk have steadily increased. All the major 
ports now have facilities for hulk handling of petrol, arrangements 
at Bombay having been completed in May 1922. 

Lae . — Expoeta of Iso from Burma to India showed a consi- 
derable increase from Bs. 20 lakhs in 1920-21 to Bs 48 lakhs in 
1921-22, as compared with less than three lakhs, the pre-war 
average, and Bs. 33 lakhs in. 1919>>20. These shipments consist 
almost entirely of sticklae despatobed to Calcutta for refineries in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Tim^r.—Expmts of timber fell, teakwood from 190 thoasand 
onbic tons to 160 and other timber from 43 thousand cubic tons 
to 30, as compared with 128 and 28, the pre-war averages. 


CHAPTER Vi; 

Balance of Trade and Movements of Treasure. 

1.— Balamob of Trade. 

In normsl years there is a large surplus of exports over imports 
oi private merchandise, which is liquidated by the payment of inter- 
est on the debt and other H^nia charges and the importation of 
the preofoue metals. The average credit balance of merehandise 
was B78 orores in the five pre-war years and B76 crores daring the 
war years. In 1919-20, a year of an unprecedentedly large volnme 
of trade, this credit bslanoe rose to R129 eroras.. In 1920-21, 
hoMever, there was a debit balance of nearly R78 crores. The 
year noJer review also ahowed a debit hslsnca, bnt of B21 orores 
only. The oansei oi thU veveraal of the ordinary hafanoe of trade 
-have been analysed in Ohii^ers 1 to III, the ehfef-eanss being that 
owing to their redneed purahasiog power India’s customers did not 
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alworb lisr pcodoae in qouitiliM enoogb, or at firioM high aaowfi^ 
to enaUa bar to pv for bar hoporta. 

Tho iottoving table thowa the movemeuta of marebandiao aai 
tba trade babiiea in eaab month of I921-22.— 



Ezoeas Kaweaa in tbn 
Importa Exports Net Imports - eotreaponAag 
Not Exports + moatb of 
tssati 


1921— 

April 

May 

June ••• 
July 

August ••• 

September 

Ootobei 

November 

Deaember 

1922— 

January ••• 
February 
March ••• 


Total 


26,87 

20,74 

19,46 

17.71 
20,80 

19.71 
23,37 
26,41 
23,16 


18,04 
19,62 
16,64 
17,47 
19,77 ' 
20,20 
18,20 
20,12 
21,95 


27,62 23,24 

20,00 22,41 

21,49 27,78 


2,66,34 2,46,44 


-7,83 
- 1.12 
-2,82 
-24 
-1,03 
+ 49 
-6,17 
-6,29 
- 1,21 


- 4,38 
+ 2,41 
+ 6,29 


+6,76 
+ 4,88 
-2,83 
-7,67 
- 10.80 
-6,97 
-10,70 
-12,77 
-11,63 


-12,48 

-7,81 

- 6,68 


-20.90 


-77,66 


la the arst month oS the year, as in the preceding ten months. 

June 1920 to March 1921, there was a 

exports, amounting to nearly R8 crores, as ««ainbt a fa\ourab e 
See onLly R7 crores in April 1920. Imports wore greatly 
reduced in the following 6ve months while 

tb.b i.v.1, ..d .her. «M .« 'T„C 

in O. month of Soowtobor » ‘hV ® 

subsequent four months, which were .nnsenuent dwindling 

dopnointion of tb. Berm^ iMort" "irioitod .itb 

of Germ .0 demnnd tot lodion oipotU. b j . rtwbed ov« 
tbo nnn.aal londiog. of fowwn *'‘“*| ‘-"I “h, Mt imfotlt 
#271 ctotei b' Jena»t7 >'«> 
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•monnted to R17 orore*. m agsioat Eit7i Orores io tbe oorrespondiog 
period of 1920*31. Io the lost two monthe importe fell to the level 
^ the fint helf*yeer, end there wu » feroamble holaoee of &9 erores 
■e agelDit eo adveree balance of ElSi erorei io the previooe year. 

Ai io 1919-20, there was a net import of private treiuore in 
the year nnder review, which amonnted to E12 orores as compared 
with a net export of li mores in 1920-21. The first six months of 
the year showed a favonrable margin on export side except in the 
month of May when there was a net import of &82 lakhs. From 
October onwards imports exceeded exports eulminatiog in tbe mouth 
of March 1922 when the. net imports reached the high figure of 
nearly Ss. € erores 

Chart No. 5 shows the net import of export or treasure and also 
of gold and silver separately, on private account during the past 
tiro years. 

The visible balance of trade as measured by tbe statistics ot 
merchandise, treasure, enfaced rupee paper, etc., during 1921-22 was 
against India to tbe extent of Bs. 32 orores, as compared with a 
debk balance of Rs. 48i erores in the previous year and a credit 
balance of nearly Ss. 99 orores io 1919*20. The average of the 
war*period was in favour of India to the extent of Bs. 35 orores, 
while that of the pre*war years, 1909*14, was against India to the 
extent of half a orore; So that this reduction in tbe adverse balance 
indicates a tendency to return to normal trade conditions. 

Tbe following statement summarises the position 



(!m lakhs of rupbto) 


— tgaa] 
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Ik ^idd ba borne fn mind, bowew. ^et it i> ael; poinble to 
eritanto Indie*! "ioTiaible** axpmrte, ea^ « Tdhia nf dii]>|ans 
air»ito e > Itftoroat on private foreign inmtoBeato laanisaoei eo — er - 
«iii ao^rihee. ete. 

11. — MoVBWBimi OF Tbkascsb. 

At in ttSO-f I, the imports end e;qpertt of gold and aUver vara 
af great importtwos in the year nader xaeiev. The feiiotring laUe 
■ritom the inpene and exports of enin end bnffina on private aeeonnt 
daring (be Ifeit three years ss oompared irith Hie aaMegn of the pre* 
srar and mar periods 

(iH LAKHS OF XOFSES) 

Gold Soffo Net 


Imports — 
Net 

Imports Export* Insports ^qpoifs Exports+ 


Average of psie*war 
period 

• • 3*.79 

3.92 

10,68 

3*67 

— 36*08 

Average of war 
period 

. . 10.60 

2,99 

4.56 

**77 

— 10,40 

X 919-20 

.. 10,97 

6.93 

15 

59 

— 3,60 

ipeo-zi 

12,51 

21.39 

10.90 

4 , 4 * 

+ 2,39 

xqsx'xs 

.. 13,62 

l 6 . 6 t 

«7.33 

2,38 

—1 .16 


The nnosoal export of gold from India during the second half 
of 19S0 2f, which took place in order to liquidate the excess of 
imports over exports of merchandise, continued in the first half of 
192L29 and was then replaced by an eqaally marked import of 
grid, together with large imports of silver, and these Importations 
dominated exchange during the latter half of the year. 

^ The imports were stimulated by the low sterling price in 
TiOndon which was 116^. 2d. per fine ounce in August, 1921, and 
dselined to 9fis. at the end of March 1922. The price of country 
gold in Bombay correspondingly stood at Bs. 33 and Rs. 28-13 per 
trie. The balk of the exports of gold went to the United States 
(lb. 11,96 laklM) and Japan (Bs. 4.60 lakhs, a part of which subae* 
qaen^ ||iand its way to the United States of America). There 
Vers ligC* imptots of gold into India from Mesopotamia (Rs. 3,68 
laldheV Aintrs^ msd Hew Zealand (Bs. 1,54 lakto) and Aden and 
Al|iMa (IU. 1*19 IsUis), in payssent for the exports of merchandise 
to %tos eoghlailii, BMdes tbeee^ the Uolfpd: Btingdom oontribated 
1^ 6,90 Isphe i^d.tl^^^ Allied Be. I;82 lakhs. 

• TiHHRS- hitporia hi. on Ch^OfoipiHiit account daring 

the ytof to hitolih leMw in lOllkSL Tbe exports on 

0ovettoton6 7 lakbi to. the BiMireio Islaods 

to1n;ti»pito^|A^'^ 
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The -genend tf«d8 dapncdmi grMtir oarttlltd tin world* 
geownd l«r «Uw. N«»«ttholaa tinre wm liaary baying oa CShiaoM 
anonOt, wE abhiBientt to Indu wen 68 par aank graokar ^ 
ilioan Ji* pravioiM j«ar, deapita fiba laet that tha GoTaraaaot <d 
tugiat ar^ bar any aiUar ior ODinata porpotaa. Aa in tba 

jMsa ad f pid, the not MogpiortB al atiwer were Jargeat in tba latter half 
(g tba j m* A export to Cbina Of Ra. ?B lakfaa xud tba Mtoni 
. -gyny fi««t Afriaa, wansa ^tba rapaa b«a bean daaaaan* 

«aM aiotfaaaWe laatorea of the yaar’a trada. 
iSivfer prioaa ware vary naoh nora ateady tbam ia tin pravioaa 
Mar Tba bfgbMt itaotatioii in Loudon waa leaatfem oho half of 
aaaxiaMn of IBS#, when the necml 6ga«> of SSU- reaebad, 
tba mn t* batwaao tba higbaat and lowaat qaoMioua wat 


and 


^ _ tba higbaat and lowaat 

iiU ^M^^aat 43U. in Saptambor, 19S1. and ilia lowaat 82id. 
at tba airfolFobnnry, 1932) aa agamat 4Hd. in tba year 
bafora. Notwitlntwnliog Chinaae damad. pncaa wakanad from 
iWofrnliAr tft 0eo0inb0r$ Buitily on aooonnt ol the meltiiig down oi 
SSSilS Sm «*«.. And 1" tta J« ,d rt. )~r 

Chinaae donand loll nwaiy and India beeaoae the mam anpport ol 


the ailver market. 
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T ables 

Of the 63 Tables attached to the main Report the moat 
important and comprehenaive it the Table No. 12 which alone 
if repfodnced here in the following pagea. For further detaiia 
the reader ia referred to the original report— The Review of 
Trade of India I92l«^2 publiahed by order of the Governor- 
General in Council in 1923. 
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Value of Trade with Principal Countriea, Distinguishing Principal Articles 
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Grey .. .. .. *07355 *9*393 187204 183833 

White . . , . . , . . 108738 1530*3 208790 122669 

Coloured .. .. .. 112972 112210 305365 64808 

Other manufactures . . . . 14025 15*35 30189 14960 

Cutlery . . , . 1053 1064 2303 878 
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st^l .. .. .. .. 4202 12978 37359 QOS'' 

Oi^en .. .. •• 5379 26139 43515 18148 

liotot cars and motor cycles etc. . . .. 745o 7389 38466 >3392 

iia. mineral .. .. •• •• 2231 2611 4120 3717 
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TABLE NO. 12-CVmtf. 

Valu* of Trade with Principal Countries, Distinguishing Principal Articles 
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Cotton, twitt and yatn ... ... ... ... 2441 6339 6291 3861 

M mannfaotntw ... ... ... ... ... 5759 14881 164 13 16696 

Fodder, bran, eto. ... ... ... ... ... 1603 2626 6611 2671 
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Value of Trade with Principal Countries. Distinguishing Principal Articles 



Total .. 1885 3784 3478 1334 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE COUNCIL OP 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA.— 18 TII DEVEMBBH 
The Annuel General Meeting ol the European AMOciation waa held la 
the D’llhoutie Institute. Calcu'.ta on Monday the 18 th December. Mr. H. W. 
C.irr, Preside at of the Assocation, delivered the following speedh. 

Presidential Address 

"In presenting the accounts for the past year, there are not 
very many points to comment on as most of the activities of the 
Council have been dealt with very fully in our Quarterly Reviews. 
There are, however, one or two matters which I should like to 
bring to your attention. The year has certainly been one of 
progress, and the Reconstitution Scheme which was inaugurated 
at the beginning of the year has worked well. The various 
activities of the Association have been dealt with by special 
committees. As is to be expected, however, there are one or two 
flaws, one which we shall ask you to rectify in the near future is in 
connection with the election of the President and Vice-President. 
Tlie Council are practically unanimous in feeling that these Officers 
should be elected by the Council and not in a General Meeting. 
The Council, 1 would remind you, is constituted of Representative 
o: the branches and it is not reasonable to leave the election of the 
President o the Central Association in the hands of the Calcutta 
Division, when the Council itself is elected by branches throughout 
India. Moreover, in any body of men like the Council where they 
are working together, the choice of member to preside over their 
meetings might rightly be left to them for they are m the l^t i»si- 
tion to\now who®^ is Litable. This change wll f JJ^tiM 

in the Rules and will be brought forward at a 
shortly. The greater activity of the Association ***^f^^ ” *‘“4 . j J 
to emphasise the differences of opinion which are 
various sections of the community and it is not I® ^ Drinchos 
Council will always reflect exactly the opinions of all the Branches. 

Branches and the Council. 

'•One Branch has this year protested ?“ 
the line taken by the Councils ; on one o^ion 
they did not await the full report of * *wbon 

registering thrir protest, and on the second Putting aside 

to think that toey have made the same mistoke. P^ting_^Mme 

that aspect of the question, I must draw at^bo acting 

on whteh their protests are based, they object to the Council acting 

without consulting the Branches. 
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"Oar rule of procedure is to consult the Branches when there is 
any reason to saspect that there may be strongly conflicting opinions 
on a subject, but when the Council which I would remind ]roa is 
elected’ by tixose branches is practically unanimous, we act directly. 
Any other procedure would not only prohibit rapid action by the 
Council, bu^ it would mean a referendum on many subjects where 
it would be pretty well impossible to get absolute agreement for the 
views toward current Indian questions which vary very considerably 
in certain parts of India. 'It is not likely that opinions in Sind and 
Behar, Madras and the Punjab will always coincide, and I urge 
therefore that tiie Branches recognise the need of compromise on 
views where principle is not involved in the interests of the unity, 
without which our influence will be found wanting in Indian public 
affairs. If the ConncU makes many mistakes in effecting this com* 
promise, it is q^ajrs up to the Branches to change their representa* 
tives and elect a council more to their general liking. The change 
in the General Secretaryship, where Major Tyas gave way to Col. 
Crawford, was an event of no little moment for, the activities of the 
Association must of a necessity be largdy influenced by the General 
Secretary. 

OPBKAnoNs OF Police Cess. 

"A matter of considerable importance to our up-country members 
is the assessment of inhabitants of certain districts for extra expen- 
diture on police, which services are only necessitated by the un- 
constitutional actions of certain sections of the community. In 
cases where extra police have to be provided, the difficulty of ex- 
cluding any one section of the community from bearing their share 
of the cost is obvious, and in the case of Northern Behar planters, 
with whom we are now in correspondence on this subject, we are 
trying to find some procedure by which those against whom disturb- 
ances are in a very large degree levelled, shall be exempted from the 
Police Cess. Those of you who were here last year will remember 
that one speaker ridiculed the class of imprisonment inflicted on 
Poitical law-breakers, and 1 hope that if the non-co-operation 
nuisance at any time is reviewed, we shall see Government exercise 
their oower to inflict heavy fines wnich may be devoted to pay the 
cost of extra police. Some criticism has been levelled at the 
Association for refusal to entertain certain applications from 
members who may have found themselves in 'the law courts, or 
who have been dismissed from employment. It is true that certain 
applications of this nature have been turned down . daring tim past 
twdve months, and in so doing the Council have been led by the 
principle that provided a man is treated in accordance with the 
law and there is no reason to saspect the presence of any particular 
force acting agahist tiie execution of Justice, they diould leave 
such cases f^ne. Where, however, irregularities in the procedure 
may be suspected, the Council consider they are acting within the 
p urposes of the Association in assisting such cases. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Reduction in Passages. 

“A matter of considerable interest lately handled, is the petition 
for a reduction in Home passages, and we are sanguine in thinking 
that the concentration of thought on this matter had not been 
without its effect in calling .the attention of the Commonwealth 
Line, Messageries Maritime, and lastly the British Lines to the 
necessity for meeting public opinion in ^is respect. 

“The question of first importance which the Council has had to 
handle during the past year, however, has been the Racial D.stinc* 
tion amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code. As you know 
within a few months of the establishment of the Legislative 
Assembly under the Montague*Chelmsford reforms, a resolution 
was brought forward in the Assembly to remove all differences in 
the treatment of His Majesty’s subjects in the criminal courts by 
the elimination of all these safeguards which have been proved 
necessary to enable the courts to dispense justice to Eur pean 
subjects. The upshot of this resolution was the appointment of 
the Racial Distinctions Committee and with that Committee your 
Council has been in close touch not only personally but through 
one of your members Mr. W. L. Carey, who was serving on the 
Committee. The question is one with which it is vexy easy to 
light a bonfire, and in order to avoid the beating of racial feelings, 
the Council has deliberately refrained from any public appeal to 
Europeans to stand up for the rights they at present enjoy. Racial 
hatred has been preached pretty widely for the last year or two, 
generally speaking it has only found adherents on one side, but if 
we had publish^ abroad a very reasonable construction which 
might have been placed on the so-called Samarth resolution pro- 
posing the elimination of European rights in the C. P. C. there is 
no doubt that feeling all over the country would have risen higb. 
We wished to avoid this, but on the other hand, we could not risk 
any amendment of the C. P. C. being carried through without it 
receiving tibe consideration of the European Community. We 
therefore made a point of advising Europeans, whether members 
or not of the exact position and fortified by the assistance of the 
best legal opinion in and out of Calcutta, by the help of repre- 
sentatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce we started to nego- 
tiate with the Racial Distinctions Committee in the hope that we 
should find that Committee reasonable and ready to agree to such 
saf^uards as our legal advisors should deem necessary, So far we 
have been justified in our hopes, for our various negotiations have 
been conducted in a friendly spirit, and although some of the 
Indian members are as keen to remove alleged anomali«^ from the 
C. P. C. as we are keen to retain necessary safeguards, the report 
which has been piesented to the Government of India, and through 
thmn to the India Office contains, 1 believe, the basis of a satisfac- 
tory settlemmt to all partis. The report ik not unanimous how- 
ever, for there is one important point of disagreement with refer- 
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ence to the procedure in Summons cases. This I will not deal 
with to-day. but it forms the basis of a note of dissent written by 
Mr. W. L. Carey, and will have to be fought out in the AissemUy. 
Before leaving this subject, I should lilm to get title European 
Community to appreciate the valuable services which Mr. C^rey 
has dene it in his labours on this Cemunittee. He was I bdieve, 
present* at practically every meeting, he watched the various pro- 
posals with the most zealous regard for the necesnties of Europeans 
in this Country, both in town and m the Mofussil and he took 
endless trouble to assure himself of the views on the Council of 
this Association before agreeing to any proposals brought forward. 
The report is not yet available for the public although varioua 
references to it have been made in the press, but 1 have confidence 
that reasonable people of all races will find in the report always 
excepting our minute of dissent, a reasonaUe solution of a thorny 
problem, a solution which should put this matter on a sound basis 
lor several years to come. 

Application of Reforms. 

. “When the late Secretary of State toured this country, he came 
to conclusions with which we all disagreed, but which have been 
carried into law. Many of the mistakes wh'ch were obvious to all 
but himself, have borne their crop of fruit, but many of the seed- 
lings planted at that time have still got to be tended and brought 
to healthy fruit on, and 1 hope that in view of the fact that we 
have all loyally accepted the present conditions, the India office will 
see the wisdom of allowing the man on the spot to conduct the 
application of the Reforms and refrain' from Tinterfering in cases 
where the Government of India, English non-official opinion and 
Indians coincide in matters of internal interest Most of us know 
what the normal interest of England in India means — an empty 
House of Commons when Indian questions are disci ssed, and 1 
sincerely hope that the present more active interest will be mani- 
fested not in the direct interference of the Secretary of State in 
Indian affairs as in the past few years and by continuous inter- 
ference with the Indian Government, but by a readiness to stand 
by and lend a helping hand when invited so to do. 

“In some quarters it has been suggested that a commission 
should be appointed to examine whether the Reforms have been 
developed too quickly, that is to see whether the Keforms are 
working satisfactorily and if not to check their progress. It seems 
to me that such a proposal is entirely out of place. Only a few 
months ago some members of the Assembly expressed such satis- 
faction at the manner in which it had conducted ksdf that it 
wanted another instalment towards home rule. The reply to that 
1 tiiinfc very rightly pointed out, tiiat time have not elr.peed to 
pamitof any oon^^ being drawn as to the sneoen of tiw 
MMonne sad that it wai 4«iUable that tb ^tistiBg period laid do«a 
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by a KBGiMB ariUch oonld acarcdy be acctned of -coiuenrattTe tenden- 
was tbe least in which to get evidence for a sound decisioiii 
"In face of diat view can we fairly ask for a commission to 
the conduct of the new ^ government whidi is really what 
is indicated by the caU for a conunission ? 

«I fhink c ommi ss io ns are to be avoided wherever possible. We 
have had too many of late years and I think this Association should 
stand squarely for the full period of probation and in ttot period 
do everything it can to help to build sound foundations. 

Support of European Community. 

"Before movi^ the adoption of the report, I must refer to the 
necessity under which we find ourselves for all Europeans in the 
country to take an interest in its political development. This 
matter has been em^asised a good deal of late, but the apathy 
disifiayed still remains d«ise, particularly in towns where but few 
of os are acquainted with the difficulties of those living in tiie 
mofussil. It would be an excellent thing if mofussil members would 
make a point of attending some of the town branch meetings and 
addressing the members thus promoting that understanding which 
would do much to maintah unity in the Association and to strengthen 
European infiuence throughout the country, 

"Let us face the position quite clearly and not miss opportuni- 
ties in the present by vain regrets for the imt. The did order is 
not now passmg ; it has past, and we are living under conditions 
which embrace self-government. The condition may be anomalous 
for it calls for the interpretation of democratic principles b7 one 
of the most conse vative peoples on earth, but this very eondition 
makes it more than ever desirable that Europeans should take theix 
part in public affairs and assist the country to steer a steady course. 
For this purpose the European Association offers every facility to 
those who cannot take an active part themselves but want to help, 
for it tnnintAina an efficient staff and many willing workers tiiroogh- 
out the country to watch events and to exercise its influence. 
Membership with tim Association is not purely a matter of self- 
interest, for it not only assists members but also the country. 

"Briefly, the government of the Indian Empire is in the hands 
of tile people. Are Btitidi men and women to help to govern them- 
selves or are they content for the first time in their history to be 
governed by thmr fellow subjects of another race f 

"Surtiy there can be but one answer and when that answer is 
given 1 hope to see this Association move forward witii the whole 
mjnort of the Eurt^ksan oonununity bdiind it to assist with our 
Indkn fallow Citisens ininidtinia Indian peaceful and pcospaions 

III. Cif^ f SpMfdb. 

Hr. mumm 
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I cannot help casting back to the petiod in 1921 when some few of 
us found ourselves app^ent'y left with the Association on our hands. 
It was a period of depression in the affairs of the Association and 
it was even discussed more or less seriously, whether a time had 
not cbme when it would be well to end the Association, or at least 
to damp it down to a condition where it should not have any great 
activities but be capable of watching events and being roused into 
being and working again as events warranted. 

Apart from the difficulty of maintaining the Association a state 
of suspended animation and of reviving it at will to be really useful 
if occasion arose, and the delay in getting going which such action 
must necessarily entail, at a time which might require prompt 
action, it was decided 1 think rightly that this would not meet the 
need of the community. Ac the risk of going again over old ground 
1 must repeat that we consulted the branches who supported this 
decision almost unanimously. We also consulted many of the 
friends, official and unofficial of the Association and received much 
* differing advice. Among other things we were told that probably 
the various Chambers of Commerce throughout the country would 
be quite competent to deal with most of the subjects which came 
before the Association, and that therefore the need for it would be 
a diminishing quantity. The majority of advisers however favoured 
going on but on reconstructed lines which would enable us to get 
into closer touch with the opinion of branches, and feelings in 
parts of India. This coincided with the advice given by an old 
friend of the European Association, a leading member of the Govt, 
of India who advised when the suggestion of closing down was 
discussed that we should “ mend it and not end it.” Some of us 
therefore, with your present President, to whom the Association 
owes the greatest debt of gratitude, taking, this lead , drew up a new 
statement of aims and objects as published in the manifesto to 
brandies and drafted the new constitution for the Council. 

Butt of Criticism. 

Pdhaps of late years the Association has been too often the 
butt of a certain amount cf criticism and splenetic humour, doubt- 
less caused by the residence in India of many of its critics through 
the M>t weather and rains for a number of years, but speaking 
seriously’ 1 believe that Europeans in this country have now 
ready to their bands an instrument in the reconstructed Associa- 
tum which it entirely depends upon them to make the fullest use 
of. All parts, of the country through their branches have now the 
opportunity of appointing their own representatives on the ceniral 
Council, and if they are 'not satisfied with the men who represent 
tifem, or with the action and expression of opinion on behalf 
of thoir representatives, the fault is theirs. I am sure the Prraident 
and any other aumbera of the Council will bear me out in saying 
that we are all of us only too desirous of seeing a strong represoi- 
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taRve Council working in the closest touch with all branches, and 
with every section of the conununity. We are told that countries 
generally ^et sooner or later the Government they deserve, and this 
applies in its own way to my remarks regarding ^e managing body 
of the Association. If Europeans throughout the country wiU 
realise what the Assodation might mean to them and see that they 
get the representatives that they want on the Council, snd keep 
them fully advised of their opinions and desires they will soon find 
a use for the Association, and will strengthen its hands in support 
of their interests, incidentally we are glad to welcome a leading 
member of the Anglo* Indian community as a member of the Council 
this year as a liason to keep us in touch with their opinion. 

it has been stated as a criticism that practically only members 
connected with Clive Street and its ramifications are ever elected 
to the Council. This criticism seems to be on a par with the 
traditional translation, of which I was recently reminded in another 
connection, of a University motto given to an enquiring under* 
graduate by the College Porter who told him that the meaning of 
Nisi Oominus Frustra meant *‘no use coming here unless you are 
the son of a Lord " and to my mind the criticisms contains iust as 
little or perhaps less truth than the translation. 

If however this should be so the remedy lies surely in the 
hands of those selecting their representatives. That such represen* 
tatives should be men of weight and experience goes without saying. 
This is necessary to protect our interests, and this, possibly the 
sittings being in Calcutta, accounts for Clive Street’s occasional 
preponderence. 1 would here remind members also of the possibi- 
lity of their expressing their opinions in the Quarterly Review 
correspondence columns. These are open to all and read by all 
members, 1 hope. As to whether the work we do, and shall have to 
do could be equally well formed by the Chambers of Commerce I 
think many of our subjects would em harass those bodies which are 
supposed to be non-political, even though this may graduidly 
become less the case, and consequently I see no reason to think 
otherwise than that the Association has even now a great field for 
its energies, which with a strong Association worked on liberal and 
right lines will undoutedly increase. 

Common Meeting Ground, 

1 see even now in the Association a common meeting ground 
and platform for all Europeans of every grade and thought on all 
subjects throughout the country, which it seems to me, no other 
society, or group of' Associations, quite offers. There is to my 
mind in this Association a great opportunity for the formation of 
thought and ideas in consonance with the changing cond^ons 
under which we are to live, and for finding the meiuis for fulfilling 
the conditions, from the European side, as set forth in tbe spe^h 
to the Association Deputation by Lord Lytton, of working in with 
the Reforms and keeping our place in amity and joint working with 
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onr IndUm fdlow rabjects, at the same time preserving the rij^ts, 
and the place in the count^ oi its European residents. 

Th 0 usefulness of the Association in this respect has been alieauly, 
as one instance, proved in the case of the Racial Distinction discus- 
sion, to my share in which your President has made such kind 
references. 

Incidentally I would say that without this close co-operation 
and splendid work and without the strong support of the Council, 
the results might well have been different. 

1 have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the report 
and accounts, only making the comment with regard to the latter 
that { hope increased and increasing Membership throughout the 
coming year will give.the accounts a fresh complexion. 

Resolutions. 

The following Resoluliont ware pasted 

'Captain C. C. Armitage proposed : '*(a) that this association appoint a sab- 
eominittce to consider the existing state of affairs as to the adminiitration of 
jnstice m the Presidency Courts ; (b) that the said snb-eominittee shall consist 
of five members, the majority of whom shall be nominated at this meeting; 
(t*) that the said snb-committffe shall report in doe oonrse the action thry 
dt!em necessary to bring about an improvement of the present system and what 
action they consider shonld be taken by tbe Association.*’ 

The resolution was seconded. 

Mrs. D’A. Wills said that as a non-official visitor for women in jail she 
managed to get ont of jail tbe wife of a cobbler who bad bi^n there for 8 months 
without trial. In another case she got ont of jail an Anglo-Indian woman 
who had been there for a month and a day. That woman was taken rp before 
a Magistrate and discharged witn a warning. 

The President trusted that the mover wouM be satisded if the Connc I 
accepted tbe resolntion and appointed a sub-committee but deferred taking 
action till the larger question of the Racial Distinetimis Committee was settled. 

Captain Armitage agreed. 

Mr. J. A. Jones moved as an amendment to the second part of the 
Tt’solntion : ^That the Conncil be instrncted to ap|K>int a snb-oommittee aud 
that the (^nnoil be given power to oo-opt any members oi the Association.’ 

Mr. J Campbell Forrester seconded the amendment which was accrpted 
by Captain Armitage. 

I'ne amended rssolntlon was carried nnanimonsly. 

Mr. 0. B. Chartres moved. *<That a prominent representative of the 
Assoqjatlon shonld go np periodically from Caicntta to the district to address 
Bnropeans on the proceedings and policy of the Association with a view to 
enlisting and maintaining a mnoh greater interest in the Asaociation.’* 

Mr. L. H. Medley in seoooding the resolntion remarked that the Bnropean 
Aeson'ation ought to do a lot mote miulonary work than it did. 

The l^ident said that it was the hope of the Ooonoil to get Colonel 
Crawford tfaorougiily on the road In the new y^ar to stir np the branches. 

Tbe reioitttkm was oairied namimonsly. 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 

CALCUTTA-8TH JANUARY mS 

The louTlh annual conference of the Aasociated Cfaambera of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon was opened by Hi» Excellency the Viceroy on 8th Jan. 
1923 at Calcutta. Di^legates from the different European Chambers of Com- 
merce in India were present, and there was a lively attendance as the Vice- 
roy was expected to make important pronouncements on the trade interests 
of Europeans in Indta, 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal Chamber who preei- 
ded, in requesting the Viceroy to open the proceedings, said :~ 

''On behalf of the members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
it is my pleasant duty to welcome both His Excellency the Viceroy 
and His Excellency the Governor of Beng^ on their first visit to 
Clive Street, and it is again the privilege of me Bengal Chamber to 
greet the delegates from all parts of India who have assembled 
here to-day. In asking Your Excellency to open the fourth annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, we are following 
the precedent established in igzo, when Lord Chelmsford inaugura- 
^ our Association, The most exalted of the many visitors who at 
this season of the year love to roam our grass grown streets amidst 
the ruins of this desolate and ancient capital of India, you have 
done us the honour of delaying your departure in order to be present 
here to-day and thus to mark your appreciation of the fact that our 
Association is as wide as the Empire under your Viceroyalty. In 
actual fact we extend beyond your doma^ as ^ far as Ceylon, for 
commerce knows no bounds of province, race or cteed. When the 
Reform Scheme came into being this fact was recognised and Com* 
merce remained an Imperial subject. The problems we are met to 
consider are of Imperial importance and our ^ thanks are due to tte 
Government of India for having recognised this fact and for allowing 
one of their senior officers to attend and participate in our discussions, 

"The questions we have to consider during the next two days 
spre not matters that concern merely the important commercial and 
industrial interests represented round this table some of them vitally 
affect the well-being and prosperity of all in this land of our birth of 
adoption. 1 need only instance three or four of these questions, 

"From the safe sednsion of the president chair I shall watch 
my late distingitidied colleagues on the Fiscal Commission, Sir 

45 (a) 
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Montagu Webb and Sir Edgar Holberton, tom to pieces by the 
irate delegates; on the one hand by the orthodox Free Trader, who 
apparently does not desire that onr present high duties should be 
regulated so as to be a help rather than a hindrance to industrial 
India; on the other, by Protectionists who would plunge India 
headlong into uncontrolled protection and who resent our pointing 
to the experiences of other countries as danger posts along a straight 
but narrow economic path. The three representatives on the Fiscal 
Gsmmission here to>day recommended nmther the shibboleth of 
free trade nor of protection; they advocated certain specific 
measures and principles as best suited to present Indian conditions, 
detailing them in a report which unfortunately few of their critics 
have taken the trouble to read. 

"Another matter of almost overwhelming importance is the 
future management of our railways, a matter on which there are 
many diverse views but only one aim, a system of management 
that will lead to the greatest efficiency and purity of the 
administration, working both for the comfort, of the passengers and 
the welfare of commerce and industry. We welcome the appoint- 
ment of a chief commissioner of railwavs and congratulate the 
Government on their choice, for Mr. Hindley is beloved and 
admired by all who know him as intimately as we in Calcutta do. 
If I were, however, to venture on the oracular, I should say to 
Government, ‘Build neither a policy, nor a barricade of office 
files round the personality of any one man.’ 

"The currency question is always with us and I think that 
the policy advocated by the Association in its last two meetings 
has been justified by the result. After the failure of many futile 
attempts to settle the rupee, the rupee is showing a tendency to 
settle itself. 

"There is only one other subject on which I should like to 
touch as lightly as possible Year by year we call attention to 
the fact that we alone of all the leading interests in this country 
are not found worthv, either individually or collectively of direct 
representation in the Legislative Assembly where all commercial 
legislation originates and whence the budget emerges a torn and 
tattered remnant. Government freely ask and welcome our advice 
and criticism, for we always endeavour that onr advice shall be 
sound'., and our criticism constructive. But we are not invited to 
join the other commercial bodies in the Assembly. Our recom- 
mendations, criticisms or suggestions must be handed in through 
the window. It is true that some of us, disguised as inocuous 
r^resentatives of European constituencies, have invaded that 
sacred place, but we shall continue to ask with the pertinacity lOf 
an Oliver Twist until we are accorded the privilege of helping to 
frame the laws which so deeply afiect not only us but the 
millions of our f^hm’^nbiects who look to us for emploirmmit 
and help. 
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'*1 have much pleasure in requesting your Excellency to declare 
our proceedings open.” 

H. E. Lord Reading’s speech 

His Excelieacy Lord Reading, the Viceroy, then addressed the m— H«g 
and said in the course of his speech 

"At all times, as you so well pointed out, the problems that come 
before your association for consideration must include some of the 
most momentous to tlie pros^rity of Ind'a. 1 and my Government 
are fully conscious of the weight that should be atiributed to the 
views of those engsiged in business in relation to all matters affecting 
comme:ce and industr}', and you may rest assured that we shall 
always give careful considerations to representations which this 
important association may make, composed, as it is, of represen- 
tatives from all parts of India and expressing the opinions not 
merely of one chamber but of the Associated Chambers. 

Fiscal Commission's Recommendations 

* You, Sir Campbell, have referred humourously and evidently 
with enjoyment to che late in store for your two former colleagues 
on tlie Fiscal Commission. 1 shall watch with the greatest interest 
ihe report of your discussions. The recommendation now made 
that duties should be imposed not merely for revenue purposes, 
the hitherto accepted fiscal policy of India, but with the object 
of fostering and protecting industries — a new departure lor 
India — deserves all the attention of the mercantile community as 
well as the public, ihe president and the members of the Com- 
mission were entrusted with a highly responsible and difficult 
task. A study of their report shows that they have devoted 
considerable thought and study to tlie investigation of the complex 
problems presented to tliem. Whether individually you agiee with 
their conclusions or not, we must all be giateful to them lor their 
devotion to the public interest. The position is complicated by the 
financial conditions of the country which must always in this respect 
be kept in mind. Heavier duties have been imposed in recent years 
lor the purpose of approximating revenue to expenditure. What- 
ever may happen, whatever decision may be reached regarding 
the recommendations of the Commission, the Government on whom 
the ultimate responsibility will always rest must take into account 
the revenue needs of the country. In truth this is merely stating 
what must be self* evident to all who give thought to the subject 
and is embraced in the general fundamental principle that regard 
must be had by tlie responsible authorities to the general welf are of 
the community and must not unduly favour one section of it. It 
should not protect one industry to the disadvantage of the rest of the 
community. That 1 gather has been folly recognised by the Commis- 
sion. We most be careful that the general desire for the industrial 
development of India commensurate with its large popolatioa and 
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nataral reioiirces does not lead to action that may eventually retard* 
instead oi advancing, tiie prosperity oi Ihe coantp^. There can be 
no diversity of view in this respect. We are all aiming at the same 
goal, the development of the industrial prosperity of India, but we 
may not all agree upon the measures to adopted for the purpose. 
Whatever may be &e individual views it v ill not be disputed that 
if new sources of wealth can be created it wiU encourage the develop- 
ment of national life and national character, but th:s only if the 
development is based upon the general welfare of the community. 
That must always be the supreme test. 

Propaganda for Protection. 

‘1 refrain from further discussion upon this most interesting 
subject which should be approached urith the desire to judge its 
efEects upcm India and the prosperity of its people. It should not be 
decided by pre-conccived views regarding the relative advantages of 
free trade and protection, but by consideration of the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages to India of a change in her fiscal policy. 
The eventual responsibility for the fiscal policy of this country 
and of the various steps that may have to be taken must rest upon 
the executive authorities. It is with the Government of India ^at 
the final responsibility of determining these questions in India must 
eventually remain. There are, of course, questions which will have 
to be considered in the legislature and, obviously, some matters 
will have to be discussed with the Home Government. Whether a 
tariff board isappdmted or not, whether other means may be adop- 
ted of investirating and arriving at conclusions, the burden must 
ultimately rest upon those at the head of Government here. 1 mean 
that the Government cannot delegate its functions to boards. 1 do 
not suggest there is any real divergence between the views I have 
expressKi and the report of the Commission. Indeed, I think that 
the condusions are much the same and that when considering the 
application of the recommendations in their bearing upon the 
revenues of the country — very important at this particular moment- 
there diould be, then, an examination and it necessarily must take 
place Iqr the Government for the purpose of testing the effect of the 
recom m endations upon production of revenue. 1 do not wish to 
enter furthorinto tiiis snbject at this moment, except to say that 1 
cannot but think, as at present advised, that the advantage would 
alwajrt be in favour oi one enquiry instead of the addition of another 
enquiry following the first. What seems to me essential is that 
when diese matters are considered an investigation should be made 
into an industry for tile purpose> of considering whether it would be 
wise in tiie interests, of the conntoy generally to impose a tariff in 
xngaxd to that tiidnsby for the purpose of protection. 1 caimot but 
th h i k that it wbnld bis derirable that the Government should itself 
take some part hi tlmt enquiry ia.order to consider the effect upon 
rwwtie MM wJnliMr tht fiwuidbl condition of the country would bo 
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seriously prejudiced, it mig^t be by the proposed rwe«nnne piri»»ti>ftff ^ 
Of course, all these are matters for further discussion, and 1 am cer- 
tainly not expressing any final opinion. What impresses me looking 
merely at the recommendations of the Commission is thattlie imposi- 
tion of taiifis for the protection of particular industries carries with 
it certain attendant consequences sometimes productive of good and 
sometimes productive of evil. I can well imagine, for examine 
from the experience of other countries , that there might be a gmt 
propaganda for the purj^e of aiding a particular industry. Again 
1 can well imagine that if a board was appointed and that brnud 
came to its conclusions and made its recommendations of a tariff 
in regard to a particular industry, then the Government would 
have to make up its mind whether it could adopt those recommend- 
ations. I can quite well conceive that opportunity would then 
be taken for the purpose of developing propaganda in the interests 
of the industry to be protected and a desire also to force the bands 
of Government. What 1 wish to bring to your minds, as you are 
considering this subject among others, is tliat it would be desirable 
t^t there should be no such interval and that whatever the tribu- 
nal may be when the recommendation is made there should be the 
^ortest possible interval between the recommendation of the tribu- 
nal and the decision of the Government. 

Lord Inchcape’s Committee. 

• These are matters which 1 daresay will have occurred to you 
and upon which you may have come to conclusions. My mind is 
quite open and I wish anything 1 have said to be taken only as a 
view formed at present. But in connection with the Fiscal Com- 
mission financial considerations must necessarily arise. India has 
during the past five years had to meet deficits. Whilst 1 hold 
necessarily strong views as to the need for the balancing of our 
revenue and expenditure and all possible t '■ <'^ps are being taken in 
that direction, we should not unduly exaggerate the seriousness of 
the situation which has existed during the last few years. We must 
remember the effects of the war and also it is not unuseiul to 
compare our own position with that of other countries. This is 
not the moment at which I should take time by pointing out the 
advantages enjoyed by India, but 1 would draw your attention to 
this that whereas obviously we must do our utmost to restore 
equilibrium in finance, equally most we not tip the scale by unduly 
dwdling upon the condition and exaggerating, as some- 

times is done, the fears for the future. Of course, if a country con- 
tinues for a number of years in deficit there can be no doubt of 
the end. It is a very critical period in international trade and it 
does not require words to emphasise the situation. At present in 
India, obvioutiy, trade is hampered, paralysed and crippM by 
dieiprea abriMid ttiiich have ensued consequent upon the war wim 
the result tiiat many markets are closed which formerly we were in 
the habit of supplying- We must try to reduce expenditure. Lord 
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Anchcape, whose public spirit is so well illustrated by tiie duties he 
is now peiiorming as chwman of the Ketrencbment Committee, 
is assbted by tiiose specially selected to fill very responsible posi- 
tions. i am not surprised that their labours will last perhaps longer 
thsm some had originally anticipated, but the Government of India 
ever since the last budget have been doing their utmost to econo- 
mise in'the general administration and i need not say that we are 
glad to be able to give all possible assistance to Lord Inchcape's 
committee and that we shall look forward to his recommendations. 

' 1 cannot to-day dwell — neither is it needful, upon the vast 
impoianee of currency and exchange questions to India. You, Sir 
Campbell, have called attention to the rupee and what it has done 
for itselr. it very ofteh happens that if these matters are left to 
the operation of the ordinary conditions of commerce they arrive 
at their own solution and often find a more stable basis than when 
outside influences are brought to bear upon them. 

Question of State Management of Railways 

‘May I just say one brief word regarding railways. The question 
of the management of railways must come tor decision within a very 
brief period. Much has been written about it. There has been a most 
caxeiul enquiry as you are well aware and the result has been an 
equal division of opinion on the Commission. Conclusions must be 
reached alter studying the arguments of both sides. In this contro- 
versy may 1 just make one observation ? The railway management 
question in India should be approached from a diflerenc standpoint 
to that prevailing for example m England and some other countries, 
for in India you are not laced with the problem of determinmg 
whether or not a new principle shall be introduced, that of State 
ownership and State mananement of railways. That is already 
in existence in indm where a large portion oi the raUway system 
is both owned and managed by the btate, so that the principle is 
already established ; althougn that does not make the present 
question easy of solution. The problem now is whether that system 
of State management should be extended in regard to tnc railways 
which are ownea or largely owned by the Government or whether 
the management should remain with the companies. 1 shall watch 
with the greatest interest thj reports of our discussions. There 
1 must leave the subject to-day and not express my own opinion 
until late. 


iNoiAN Trade Outlook 

‘May 1 now pass to a very brief review of the general economic 
condition of India ? At this moment it has of course an importimt 
bearing upon your deliberations and upon the future of India, It is 
more hopeful. Crops are good unlike last ye;«r. The balance of 
trade is now in India s favour. The expon trade is better and oflers 
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tHT'^mise. Tea has bad a remarkable revival. The outlook for tba 
jute mills is more promising. While these are satisfectory teturea 
we must remember that in the world generally owing to eoonomio 
nnsettlement trade remains , dull and cautions and the further if 
uncertain. Industries in India are not feeUng anv real stimulus to 
activitv. There has been a recent fall in prices which the Indian 
cotton mills ran get for their eoods. Other features of importance 
are a slow bnt steady decline in the price of the food«grains and in 
the cost of living. The fall in the latter during the last ytax in 
Bombay is estimated to amount to 17 per cent. No one has a 
greater desire than I have to see industrial development in India 
and I hope that I may persuade others to share in my confidence 
that it is possible: I would welcome and assist every measure 
calcnlated to give it real encouragement. But it must be devdop* 
ment of the right kind and in this I know that you will be in 
complete accord with me. The last teo vears have shown a very 
marked exoansion in the diversitv of the kinds of industry attemp* 
ted in India The total volume of the results of this expansion may 
not be verv great but many new types of industries haye been 
started. This is to the good. There is also the growth of a wides* 
pread belief in the effic'icy of industrial development to raise 
economic standards in India and to some extent to help her financial 
position. There is a desire to hasten this development. I welcome 
and commend such aspirations. At the same time you know as I 
know that this panacea is not so simple of attainment as may at 
first appear. Tndust'ies bring their ows problems. Patience 
and continued effort and the lessons of experience can alone 
bring them to success, if there is to be expansion there must 
also be increased attention to the conditions under which labour 
lives and has to work. The favourable reception which the 
principles underlying the Workmen’s Compensation Act have met, 
shows recognition of the need for legislation to keep^ pace with 
changing conditions. Many of you, gentlemen are associated with 
industries. Yon will bear me out when I say that if we are to haye 
a period of industrial expansion, ah especially heavy responsibility 
will lie during that time on the directors of companies. It will not 
be any easy period. All industries are subject both to periods of 
unusual prosperity and also normally must expect periods of unex* 
pected depression. Directors /•''ncemirf in the expansion of indus^ 
are faced with tiiis factor of fl tions. It is one to whiA th^ 
must accustom their shardi lers if they are to retain their Confi- 
dence, for successful industry does not depend on tiie siM of 
dividends distributed over a short period but on the first Mteblisb- 
ment of a concern on a basis which is able to resist fte bufitets of 
temporary periods of depression, and in this establMhm«t too 
directors and sharetolders’ interests are and should be thesam. 
These may be fundammital troths and are woU-kno^ to^tte 
memben here assembled, but nevertheless they are of supreme 
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{■portenee io tlie «cpaiisk» «ad developmwt of Indostrifli. Itia 
anil tiiat tiiojr Aoald be emghaaiadd. 

Aoiunutsatzom ov JusncB m Ikou. 

TAmo is ooe sabjeet to which I would very briefly draw 
ywr attenticni and would invite, if yon find it possible, some 
wcpreasion of opinion from your Assodatimi. It is an elmentary 
tmth tha{ jostice long d^yed is often justice draied. and 
I have been impressed by tiie tong ddays not only in arriving 
at a decision of the court but also, and sometimes _ more 
seriously, in the enforcement of its decrees. I am considering 
witia the aaristance of those best aUe to advise me the stei)s 
that should be taken for the purpose of expediting and facili* 
tating the recovery of debts and the enforcemmit of rights in our 
courts of law. 1 trust that it will not be thought that I am refl^ 
ting in any way upon the administratirm of justice in India. 
Nothing is itorther from my thoughts. I am considering the S 3 rstem 
and its effect not only upon the ctunmerdal community but upon 
the public gmerally. It may not be and is. I understand, not a 
jpatter of complaint in Calcutta bnt I am speaking of aU India and 
to delegates firmn all parts of India, and I Aonld therefore specially 
value your opinions. I have been pa^cularly impressed with the 
difficulties experimiced in the country in enforcing the judgments 
obtr^ned from the courts, difficulties which are surprising and 
inde^, I think, I should be justified in using stronger language. 
I understand the special difficulties that occur in this country 
1^ reason of complications arising from laws and customs of parti* 
cular communities and I make every allowance for them, nevertheless. 
I cannot hut Ihink that justice ;demaods imperatively that a remedy 
should be found for condition of things which according to the 
n^'^rts before me produces great bard&p and sometimes serious 
injustice. 

RBPKVSENTATION OT EUROPBAM COMlfBRCB nr Lbgislaturb. 

I pass now to the desire of your Association for inore extensive 
representation of your interests in the Indian Legislature^ It is 
very natural that you have a claim to take your part in the 
important matters under discussion in the Legislative Assembly 
and thah ^nr views and experience would be of service to the 
conntry deserve ventilation and would carry weight; I note that 
yon have addressed my Government and tiiat the matter is stfll 
nnder ffieir contideration. The oripnal scheme of representat^ 
and ftanebise was hamed as yon are aware aftw a careful enqairy 
and rsp iese a ted a deltcate adjutiment of aumerems churns. It took 
tiiltoat OMMlho hidyia mid the reaoltipg porition, as 1 mid^ 

etalid ft;Ia as Idil^ C'^lIhuoMaa eoasasarae as such has a d ai nti e 

laww' die ' 9m i 
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ChambwDut liM representation in tho Legislative Assembly. The 
sdieme of representation in the latter Chamber was framed mainly 
on territorial lines and is the result of an attempt to balance the 
dahns of one provuice against another. So while ihe European 
community in varions provinces has representation, fmr the 

Bmigal European community has three seats, the Bombay European 
community two seats, and the United Provinces. Madras and Burma 
European one seat eadi, respectively, there are no general seats 
representing q>ecific interests outside tiie provinces. To this extent 
the acceptance of your fwoposal would appear to create an 
innovation and be a deviation from the principle underlying the 
original scheme. It would also mean, as you are at present 
constituted, though 1 believe there is nothing in your arti- 
cles of Association to prednde the dection of purely Indian 
Chambers to your Association, a prd>able increase in ^e European 
vote. Yotir proposal is accordingly not without its difficulties, in 
spite of these difficulties your aspirations will receive the most 
careful consideration not only on their intrinsic and individual merits 
but because of the larger principle involved ; for is this not a sign 
that 3n>u have realised the great importance of politics ? To those 
interest'd, as you- are, in commerce, to my mind the world cannot 
stand aside and leave entirely to others the responsibilities of 
political administration and ^is is especially the case in India. 
The days have passed when you could afford to be inactive. Your 
interests in this country are too important. Must not the tendency 
increasingly be for the policy of Government to act and react on 
such interests ? However desirous Government may be not to 
interfere directly with trade and commerce, the inevitable result of 
its action must be to affect all great interests, often perhaps only 
indirectly but always in important ways. I need only mention 
finance and tariff policy as obvious intances affecting you. 

Ukfortumate Gaya Resolution. 

Government has heavy responsibilities towards trade ; it has a 
right to ask yon to share them, to call on yon to help with advice 
and to lend expert knowledge ; and you have a right to aspire to join 
in the task of moulding policy. And my Government, I fed con- 
fident, may rely on your sustained interest and sympathy in 
the problems before us and tiiat we may count on jrour assis> 
tance and snppmrt. I need hardly remiM jrou that confidence 
in the administration and faith in the poli tic al future of a 
country are essential to all commetdal well-being. Without such 
^st • trade cannot flourish nor can the oonntiy progress. The. 
interests of indiami in particular demand that there should be ooa- 
fidmce in the internal rito^tion, that within and without India 
tiietu should be an atmosphne of trust that all is wdl with India* 
tiMt India is stable, that iariia is matdiing stsadify, step by step, 
cooslitulioaalty and peacefully, to amors ocaoplets sKprssssoa of 
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henelf. to more assured prosperity, to a higher civilisation, to her 
ultimate goal of self-government and to a greater place in the 
Empire and the world. At such a time those who have India's 
interests at heart, those who love her, cannot but deeply deplore the 
unfortunate resolutions recorded at Gaya. I Miall not dwell on 
them, for, I do not believe that in these resolutions I hear even a 
faint echo of the real voice of India or of those who served her 
truly. I will not attech too great importance to these threats. 
A vigilant watch will however be kept on these preparations and I 
can give you the assurance that my Government will use all its 
resources to rombat and quell these forces of disorder, should they 
Income manifest. ' I know that if there shall be need, I can look 
yri& confidence to the support of all responsible opinion in this 
task and as 1 see the members of these various Chambers of 
Commerce assembled, the reflection occurs, which came to me 
recently on another occasion. I cannot exactly analyse the reason, 
neither is it material, but I find it difficult to address a number of 
those who are so concerned in the future of India, who have so 
much responsibility in their individual hands for the development of 
the prosperity of India without asking them to travel with me for 
one naoment to higher flights of imagination, to look into the future, 
to strive to picture India as she will be. I see her not as an India 
with representations of different communiHes, not an India where 
the Hindu community shall be striving for its own interests only, 
or the Mahomedan community attempting to obtain some special 
interest for itsdf, or the Europeans considering the interests for the 
moment of their own community, but an India of all communities, 
of all classes, in which the Hindu, the Muslim, the European and 
eve^ other class, race and creed shall join and endeavour to make 
India a great India and to give her a higher place in the future 
history of the world, when every man wi 1 be doing bis utmost for 
the country in which he has been bom or his interests are involved, 
80 that all may concentrate their attention upon the one ultimate 
goal. But however divergent our idividual interests may be, the 
national interests must be the same, the interests of all communi* 
tiw regarding the future of the country should be identical and 
will, I trust, become identical. It is looking ah ea d in India to the 
oWteration of these distinctions which necessarily rule at the 
present m^ent ; then she shall have walked further along the road 
to her ultimate destiny, and I trust we shall have harmonies co- 
operation which must inevitably lift India high in her material 
prosperity and in her position in the councils of the Empire and 
the World.' 
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Proceedings 

1ST DA7-^8TS JAUfUABT *tS 

Mr. R. E. Grant Govan, as the Depnty President of the Con* 
feraice conveyed to H. E. the Viceroy their thanks lor the eztrem^y 
interesting address he had given them and lor his presence there. 

The Conference then discussed the currency question and altar 
the resolution relating to this had been moved in a lengthy speedi 
by Mr. Rushforth, H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor left* 

Thb Currbncy Question 

Mr. E. V. Rushforth moved the following resolution : — 

With referanoa to the proposals recently pat forward to restore the ratio 
of Bs. 16 to the sovereign, this Assooiation is of the opinion that no alteration 
of the nominal ratio shonld bs considered until w>rld conditions becomes mors 
stable and nntil the internal finances of the eonatry have been pnt on a sound 

bMiio 

Thereafter the qneBtion of reverting to a ratio of Ba. 15 to the aovereiga or 
anj other ratio should be examined bj Government in ooninltation with tte 
various Chambers of Commerce in India before forming the subject of enqnii^ 
bj a special commission^ as such commissions have an unsettling effect on trade 
and are liable to destroy confidence. 

In moving the resolution Mr E. V. Rushforth said 

The reaolntions on exchange and cnrrenc;f in 1921 and 1922 were proposed 
hy the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and it was with some misgivings that I 
accepted the invitation of the Bengal Chamber this year to take the lead and to 
pnt forward the resolntion now before the meeting. The resolntion before the 
meeting to-chiy perhaps be described as of a negative natnre, leading nowhere 
and making no practical suggestions for the improvement of what are nndonbted* 
Ij nnsatisfactory exchange conditions, bnt it suggests a policy of LAISBBZ Faiag 
so far as the question of an exchange ratio between the rupee and the pound 
sterling is concerned. ^ ^ ^ . 

There is so doubt that the desideratum in exchange from a trade point of 
view is stability, and is a natural tendency, therefore, for the business oomau* 
nity to welcome any proposals which would eliminate for the future the 
disturbing variations in exchange which have been experienced in recent years* 
It is not surprising in these cireuuisUuces that in view of the comparatively 
small fluctuations in rupee-sterling exchange during the past year there should 
b« a revival of the proposals to have exchange fixed on its pre-war ^is of 1/4. 
It is stated that exchange of its own accord worked Us way towards the old point 
of equilibrium, and that everything points to the tact that this is the ratio 
most snited to the conditions of Indian trade. This idea is based on the eoiwoii 
misoonoeptioo that the currency of a country has some mysterious inbevent 
value, which may be temporarily distnrbed by external causes such as a world 
war, hut which will leaas^t ijbself as soon as conditions beoomo normal again. 
The idea has b;fen responsible for wild spesnlationt in foreign eurrenoies, and 
it is only gralually being impressed npoa poopli that the value of aenrrem^ 
like that of any other commodity is affected by its scarcity, or plentifolness* 
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It mwt aIm be lememberad that the varioas Oommicefoiu which have met 
to ooneidef the exchange problem have invariably had mnoh difiealty in coming 
to a deciiion at to the moet enitable ratio for the rnpae and aterling. 

Them need to be an impieasion in eome qnartere that Galcntta particnlarlj 
faTonled a high rate of exchange owing to the large importing intereeta on thia 
aidei and that the anpport given to Government at the time the bill for changing 
the atatntorjr ratio from fifteen to ten rnpeea per aovereign waa nnder conaidera* 
tioo waa dne to hiaaaed intereeta. it may well be donbted in the light of 
anbaeqaent eventa if the change waa of any praotical nae, bat the qneation now 
ia whether the time haa come for a farther change in the ratio. Oar donbta on 
thin point are not baaed on any lingering hopea that we may once again aee 
exchange roaring to two ahillinga or higher, pleaaant tbongb that proapect 
might be to eome of na aa individnala. 

From the point of view of India aa a whole it .ia fairly clear that once 
pricea have aljaated themaelvea to a certain level of exchange, it ia immaterial 
what that level ia. The proceaa of adjiutment however ia a painfnl proceaa, 
and to bring into operation forcea tending to fix exchange at 1/4 before we are 
qaite certain that thia ia the point towarda which all other price inflaencec are 
gravitating would merely be in my opinion an onwiae proceeding. 


Exchange and Metallic Values 

Prior to the war the enrreneiea of all the important trading natfona were 
baaed on gold or ailver, and the problem of the exchange centred ronnd the 
atabliliaation of the relative valnea of theae two metalr. The theory of bime> 
taliam, which waa the anbjeet of^ fierce controveray for many yeara, haa died a 
natural death, or at any rate ia in anch a deep aleep that it eonid with difficulty 
be reawakened. From 1898 onwarda India baa belonged nominally and tor 
aome time aetnally to the gold atandard natione, and her exchange problem 
hitherto haa been to maintain the exchange valne of the rnpee at the official 
level irreapeotive of the aterling price of ailver. Until the ontbreak of war the 
diffionlty was to keep exchange np to 1/4 when the silver contents of the rupee 
were wwth only 1 or tberenbonta. In the latter years of the war the pro* 
blem was to keep exchange down to Be. 1*4 when the valne of the ailver contents 
exceeded that figure. In short, exchange depended nn the relative values of silver 
nnd gold, and the control of exchange was merely a matter of aeonmnlatiog 
•nfficieat qnantitiee of each metal, so that Government eonid by the iaene of one 
nnd the withdrnwid of the other maintain the desired ratio, 

To*day’s problem however ia not one of metals, bat of Paper. Host of the 
enneBpieB of w nations with which India trades are inconvertible paper enr- 
lenoiei, those of England nnd India herself being no exception. It ia trne 
that England etill nominally retaine the gold standard and India a gold ex* 
elmnge etandaid, bat it is aaelem to diagniee the feet that for the time being 
those etandnrda nn iaefbctirm despite the Gold Beservee of the Bank of England 
nnd i^ Gold Standard Beeerve of the Goveniment of Indin. I tblnkT may go 
farther and eny that the ezohange valnea ot the ponnd sterling and the rnpee at 
the present time an independent of any aeonmnlatedi feeervee althongh I admit 
that the atiliantioB ad cnch nserves may have a great effect on 0ie exchanges. 
In these cirenmrtMwew^ we an faced to*day with the inoblem nf cbani^ 
relative valMS of papet i^rreneies wbidt an not directiy convert^ toto any 
eommon denominator iti the ahape of one of the pnhiona melaili. ' fhtolt what 
makes exchange each a difficult subject to*day . So long ae the ' peliBd ateiliBf 
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wu oonTertible into n loveieign ud fifteen rnpeee Into neoveteisn in ltetfin. 
»^ange was merely a mattei of the coat of transpoitiBK gold from England to 
M^^manT^MiJr.” in *>owever all we know is that a bale of jttte U worth 

nJlf K? I I«“>on, and that If London 

teya that bale it wdl only be when the rnpeea and poanda equate in 
the exchange market Most of the dil&cnUies of triers dating the 
past few yem hare been that the valne of jute and every other commodity 
expressed either In rupen or poanda sterling has been subject to severe finolaa- 
tmns, and m these cirenrastanees the ratio between the rupee and the pound ■ * 
aWling muM not be expected to remain constant. It mu^ also bo fair5,l 
obvious ttat the ratio between the two units of currency is dependent primarllylt’ 
m the value of each unit in terms of commodities, and that any attempt to fl# 
m ratio Utween the units is doomed to failure so long at the value of the unit#. 

1 & terms of commodities is coDstaiillj cbaogiDge 


Paper Currency and Trade Demand 

Now, rememberiDg that theee Quits are paper, what in it that givrs them 
any value ? Merely the fact that the supply is a mooopoly of Qovcrnmc&ts, 
which can issue or withdraw them at will. Their value deiKjuds on the scarcity 
of the supply, and the supply depends on the willingness of Governments to 
create them. Before the war the supply of currency depended entirely on trade 
demand, if there was a scarcity in any cemntry and the value of that country’s 
currency tended to rise, gold or silver was attracted to that country and was 
(inverted into currency at the mint. Biiicc the war tfadii demandt have bad 
little or nothing to do with the supply of currency which has been regulated 
almost entirely by the needs of the various Qovernments. This coustitnUs 
the fundamental difference between pre*war and post-war exchange problems. 
Almost every civilised Government has succumbed to the temptation to create 
currency to meet its own neuls, ucd until ibis method of increasing the currency 
has definitely ceased, it is useless to expect stability of currenc 7 values. 


Sterling and Gold 

The stability of the pound is a matter with which wo cannot concern 
onrsclves practically at present, but two points may be mentioned as showing 
the complex natnre of the problem. The first is the obvious determination 
of the British Government to restore the pre-war value of the pound sterling 
measured in gold ; in other words to recreate a free market for gold in London, 
The rise in the dollar sterling quotation from 825 to 466 in the past two years 
is sufficient evidence of this determination. The second is the apparent desire 
of the United States Government to r^tore the pre-war value of gold in terms 
of eommodities, as indicated in the policy which brought the price level down 
from 272 in May 1920 to 142 at the end 0 ! 1921, aTesott of the most drostio 
deflation of credit and currency ever experienced. In addition to the question 
of the pound sterling in relation to gold, there is the complicated problem of 
the relation between the ponnd and other European enrrenciei. Most of ludin’t 
foreign customers make their purchases through the medium of sterling. Until 
thesefore they arc able to command a regular supply of steiling, that is, until 
they are able to stabilise their own currencies their demand for ihq mpeo and 
(or Indian products will be erratic and uncertain. The first eolation to be 
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■ktiilM tberefoK before It ft ponible to reri<i)il<!er tfe qnetUon of a ratio for 
Um mpee la rdetlon to aterliag la etability of world eoBditione ontslde ladia. 


* Internal Stabiuty 

Tbe Noond eoadition ia hiterBal atabilitj and tbe drat atep towards Uiia 
and la the attainment of bndgetary cqnilibrinm. Financial disorders arc dna 
withont qnalifleatioB to bndget deficits. Minor difficnlties bare arisen throngh 
temporary disturbances in tradoi bnt banks bare always been able to cope 
with tbese throngh the ordinary machinery wbicb controls credit. The eonnee* 
tion between cnttency and credit is rery intimate, and it is sometimes asserted 
that the responsibility for tbe stability of prices, and therefore of carreney, 
Ntte nltimately with the banks. This may or may not be the ease, bnt credit 
poliqy nndonbtedly depends largely on enrreney policy. A bndget deficit means 
either direct inflation of the carrmrey by Ghrrjemment or credit Inflation forced 
upon tbe banks by Qorernment, either of which is fatal to internal stability. 
Mr. MoWatters dwelt at length in bis Cnrrenoy Beport tex 1921*22 with the 
sfleot of Oorernment operations on tbe Imperial Bank, and remarked that the 
maintenance of so high a rate as. eight per cent for so Jong a period was dne 
to special factors in which the Oorernment position played a prominent part. 
The main point to be observed is that Government rbonld rely on the Bank 
only to bridge temporary gape between revenne snd ezpenditnre. Tbe same 
rale should apply to tbe issae of Treasnry Bills. To ntilise cither as a means 
of obtaining f nnds for ezpenditnre they cannot meet from income is nnsonnd 
finance, which must retnlt ia inflation of credit and instability of the rupee. 


Council Bills and Bsverss Councils 

One or two other points may be referred to in connection with the effect on 
tbe value of tbe rnpe. of Government operations. The first is tbe provision of 
funds for tbe Secretary of State, or the transfer of funds from London to India. 
Gonsiderable importance is attached to tbe selling of Gonncils br Beverse 
Gonnclls, and here again there is a snperstition that the one process most send 
ezehan^ down whilst the other does the opposite. Consequently tbe sale of 
either is liable to be interpreted as a definite indication of policy on tbe part 
of Government in respect of exchange. It seems most desirable that for the 
time being at any rate, neither Councils nor Reverse Couneils should be sold 
except for the express purpose of tbe transfer of funds for the convenience 
of OofWnmdnt. If tbe Seoretary of State requires fun^ which should be 
proaided out of the revenues of India, Connell Bills shonld be sold, or in other 
words Government should make tbe remittance in exactly the same way as 
any private importer would. The policy of meeting current revenne out of 
loans in England is-jnst as nnsonnd as it is in India, and although some may 
yegrrt the necessity for selling Councils at tbe present time I think we may 
look upon the decision as a step in tbe rii^t diieetion. ' It is of the highest 
impCrtsuce fliat the loan credit of India in England should be used entirely 
Jor capital expendituie, and tbe issue of loans for revenue purposes must seriously 
affbet India’s medit. It is obvious that in a normal state of affairs Govern- 
ment must remit the fun^ required for the current expenditure of tbe Secretary 
of State, and their afaeteation from remitting only means an exaggerated state 
•t that fioadMIon njpeflenced in 1920 and IMl iriien impmting mcichaati 
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withheld nnittaBoe in the hopee that exohaage might at bobm time be meM 
fovonraUe. 


Gold Stamdard Rbsbkvb 

Tbme ia of eourae the eaggeetioa that they aboald fall bark on the Gold 
Standaid Beaerm, bat mo»t of na will agree that the object of tbia referee ia 
to aee na throngh a temporary erisia, and to atart ntiliaiog it at thia tioM 
wonid, 1 am afraid, be rather like eneooragiog the rake*f progreu. Meedleaa 
to aay, the remittanee of fandi by owau of Cooneila and alto tbroagh the Gold 
Standard Braeree ineoieea the proeiaion of ropeea in India, and it ia eaaentlol 
that tbeae mprea ahonld oome ont of reeenne and not ont of loana or bank 
ereditf. We tbna oome down again to the fnndamental reqniaite of internal 
atability, namely a anrploa of reeenne oeer rxpenditnrr. Aa regarda teeeraa 
oonneila i treat we baee beard the laat of tbeae for a long tinm to oome. The 
propoaal that Goeernment ahonld begin dimipating their aterllng teaonNea in 
ordM to maintain exebange at any leeel ia anomalona at a time when the 
Seerctary of State ahonld be placed in fnnda for bia ordinary exrenditnre. 

i think 1 baee aaid enongh to abow that no change in the nominal ratio 
of the rnpee and the aoeereign can be of the fligbteat i^eantage to India 00 
far a« atability ia ooncerned. I admit the eoneenienee and deairability of 
atability, bnt preaent oonditiona are nnenitable (or any attempt to attain thia 
end, and none can aay with any oertainty what wonld be the rcfnlt of treah 
interference by Government. 

For the preaent India moat feel her way towarda ataUe oonditiona along 
with the other oonntriea of the world, which are still snffering from the np« 
hearal eanaed by the war. Internal carrenpy reform is the firat neceiaity, and 
thia cannot be facilitated by any enrrenoy committee. The reanlta of the Lord 
Inehdape Committee will, it is hoped, give na a good atart, after which it will bo 
time enongh (or Government to tegin to reconsider the qnestion of an exchange 
ratio. From what I have said regarding the first part of the reaolntion it will 
be clear, that I do not think the matter can be finally settled ia India bnt it ia 
adviaabie that the preliminary examination of the qnestion ahonld be an open 
disensaion between Government and the varions Oban>bera of Comnuroe. The 
time will certainly come when a ratio will have to bo fixed between the rnpee 
and the sovereign, and I think that time will be indicated by a general 
acceptance of the necessity (or action. 

Sir Montagu Webb seconded the resolution which was supported 
by Mr. Meston and Mr; Smith and carried unanimously. 

COMPBMSAITXOM TO WOBKHBM. 

Mr. W.. C Currie moved the following resolution 

This Association records its appreciation of the action taken by the Govern, 
meat of India in snpporting a ^preaentative Committee to examine the pro* 
ponla for tegialation in respect of Workmen’s Compensation before introdndng 
a Bill and at the same time it desires to commend' to Government the erit'etsasa 
snbmitted by members of the Association on particnlar clanses of the Bill now 
4 b Gm bands of a Joint Committee of the Indian Legislature, espeeially with 
refeteaee to the following matters (a) the advisability of dealing in separate 
Ante with the snbjeets o( Bmployers’ Liability and WorkoMn's CompensatioBi 
and the neeeaaity for passing an Bmployers* Liability Aot ha snbjeot to fnrthat 
soBsidttaUoB i (b) ^ neoesaity of loelading in the Bmployan* liability pis. 
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visions, a limitation of liab Uty to the extent of three years' earnings, (c) the 
ineJnsion of a provision to the effect that dependency on a deceased workman 
mo**'* be actually proved before the right of any dependant to compensation can 
be established ; (d) the modification of the definition of the term ‘'seaman" to 
follow the definition contained in the Indian Merchants Shipping Act 1 of 1850 ; 
(e) the provision in the bill of Machinery the adoption of which by the employer 
will ^ a sufficient discharge of the onus impost on him of making an order 
known to the workman ; (f) the provision to the employer, instead of paying 
compensation to an iii 3 urf?d workman on the scale laid down, of the option of 
paying the workman lull wages on conHitibn that the workman continues to 
stay in the place of employment ; (g) the provision of machinery which would 
enable parties, at any time and with particular reference to the question of 
contracting, to aseertaio how, under the Act, they wonld be situated in respect 
of the question of liability for, or right to, compensation. 

After some discussion the resolution was amended to read 
as follows 

This Association records its appreciation of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in appointing a representative Committee to examine the pro- 
posals for legislation in respect of Workmen’s Compensation before introducing 
a Bill and at the same time it desires to commend specially to Government the 
criticisms submitted by the various Chambers of Commerce comprising this 
Association of particular clauses of the Bill now in the bands of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Indian Legislature. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Railway Management. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee moved the following resolution:— 

This Associatiou rc-affirms the resolution in this connection passed at the 
annual meeting of the Association in January 1922 ; and, in view of the proved 
disad vantages in almost all countries where it has been adopted, of the system 
of State Kailway Management, and the growing tendency to revert to a company 
managed basis, the Association strongly recommends that those railways in 
India which are now managed by companies should Iks under company maiiage- 
iDcnt with Boards domicilid in India and should not be transferred to the 
direct management of the State. 

The resolution after some discussion, was unanimously accepted. 

Wireless Communication. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the following resolution ; — 

Hiat the Government of India be urged to secure for India forthwith a 
wireless installation of ad(({uatc power or over, capable of expansion, ami able 
to transmit messages at high speed, so as to place India in direct communication 
with any part of the world and give to this country the advantage ot becoming 
a vital link in the intex-couiincnial system of wireless communications now 
being organised. This Association farther urges that Government should engage 
private enterprise for the construction of the installation so as to reap the 
advantage of every patent and improvement as soon as possible; Government 
in respect of such coneeision to have the right to stipulate the maximum rates 
for traoemissitm and have the option ot taking over the installation attet a 
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period of jreATB bnt before eoncloding any agreement GoTernmrnt thall eonnilt 
eommerefal opinion in India with regard to the provision of tbe same. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted . 
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Th« AmocwImI Cliaaibtis«f Codudmc* oi lodia md Csylon iti1 

their CoaieMitee at the Royal Exchana* eaxlday atolcvco o’dockuadw 
the praaMoBcy of Sr ChaoipheK Rhode*. Prior to t^ reaolatknn ea the 
agenda heint taken op. certain lonnai itenu were put to the Conlarence and 
enaniawnafy adopted. Thcae iclaiad to the annual leporti the anddi etc. 

India’s Fiscal Policy. 

The President next said that there were two resolutions relating to 
the fiscal policy of india— one by the Bengal Chamber and the other 
by the Karachi Chamber. As the Karachi Qiaxnber was for free 
trade and the Bengal Chamber favoured a protective tarifi, the 
resolutum of the Karadii Chamber would be treated as the original 
resolution and the resolntimi of the Bengal Camber as an amend- 
ment to it. 

Sir Montagu Webb then moved the Karachi Chamber resolution 
whidi ran as follows 

“That having regard to the very great preponderance of the 
consuming classes in India on whom tbe cost of protection would 
most heavily fall and also to the satisfactory development of 
industries already taking place in the country, the Association is of 
opinion that the best pohcy for India is one of freedom in trade 
matters so far as revenue needs of the Government will permit." 

Sir Montagu said surprise might be felt that a member of the 
Fiscal Commission should move a resolution which perhaps ran 
somewhat counter to the recommendations of the Commission, but^ 
the Ka<'a chi Chamber considered that he had had opportunities of* 
studying both sides of the question and would be able to present the 
free trade argument. He did not think it necessary to suggest that 
free trade in theory was incontrovertible. He was perfectly aware 
that although free trade could be given to India with the greatest 
possi bl e results at tbe lowest cost, it has been recognised in some 
quarters that infant industries needed encouragement. '1 he report 
of the Fiscal Commission was based on that prindple. Karachi 
however held that the country had made as much progress indus- 
trially as could reasonably be expected in the circumstances of the 
coun^. India had recently been given a place by tbe League of 
hiations as one of the eight greatest industrial countries in the world 

be could ccmceive of no moment more unsuitable for the in« 
uoduction of a protective policy in India' .than the present when 
the industrial nations of Europe were so to speak in extbemu and 
competition, was going to be so kem t^t even if India introduced 
protective tarifi it was doubtful if she urill be able to hold her own. 

Mr. W. L. Carey on bdialf of tbe Bengal Chamber moved the 
.oUow^ amoidment f bis Association whidi repreamts impor- 
tant industrial and commercial interests in India, while realising 
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tbst public opinion in this country is largdy committed to the bdief 
that a protective tariff policy is necessary to the progressive develop* 
ment and expansion of Indian industries, is strongly of the opinion 
tiiat any measures which may be taken on the lines recommended 
in the report of the Indian Fiscad Commission must be guided by 
discrimination .as indicated in the main report so as to lighten as far 
as possible the inevitable burden on the people. Further the Associ- 
ation desires to emphasise that any i'a^ Board established in 
accordance with the proposals of the Commission should be consti- 
tuted on a purely non-political basis, and should be appointed by 
the Executive Government from among the men available irrespec- 
tive of party or political beliels.*’ 

Mr. Carey in the course of a very long speech said that 
now that the Fiscal Commission's Report had been published 
the Association had to decide a definite line of action bearing 
in mind the iaterests of the country as a whole and at the 
same time not forgetting the interests and industries which 
they represented and its effect on the internal trade and on the cost 
of living of the lyot and the country’s workeis. India could produce 
in normal years enough and to spare of food for its population and 
with improving methods should be able vastly to increase the present 
production. At the same time she had to fear increase in the costs 
of living as a result of protection and one of the first items in which 
that would be felt would be clothing. The greatest care must be 
■xercised to work out the policy on right lines so as not to interfere 
with the expansion of her export trade. India was undoubtedly in 
the position of great strength for the development of industry and 
progressive and ordered development should one day give her a 
place among the industrial countries of the world equal to her 
resources and worthy of her wealth in ra^v materials. JLmphasising 
the necessity of discrimination, Mr. Carey laid down that the industry 
under consideration must possess natural advantages and the situa- 
tion of its raw materials must be such as to permit of their develop- 
ment. 'ihe industry must be unable to support itself in open com- 
petition during the stage of growth and should be able eventually 
to do without protection. 

lo sum up, he said, the country is pratically committed by its 
public men to a policy of protection. Many of us think that this 
is the right course lor India, but we all feel that progress along this 
dangerisus line must be cautious and with adequate safeguards to 
protect the interests of the poor majority of the population. 

Sir Edgar Holberton on behalf of the Burma Chamber supported 
the amendment. Mr. C- E. Wood representing the Madras Chamber 
remained that the Madras Chamber of Commerce adhered most 
definitely to the policy of iree trade. Mr. T. Gavin Jiynes of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce supported the amendment. 
Ur. F. Nelson also supported the amcn^ent on bebalf of the 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The amendment was carried by 
7 votes to 3. 

Export Duty on Hides and Skins. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the following rrsolation ; — ^“That in 
the Opin on of this Association the export duty on hides and skins 
shoulo be immediately removed on tlie ground that: (i) it has 
proved useless lor the purposes for which it was imposed : (2) it is 
economically unsound : (3) it has caused undeserved loss and 

suffering to all Concerned, and particularly to those working in a 
small way in the trade in the villages throughout India." 

Mr. A. J . Leech on behalf of tne Madras Chamber opposed the 
resolution and asked that it be withdrawn. Mr. T. Gavin Jones 
supported him. 

The resolution was however carried by 6 votes to 3. 

Taxation of Motor Vehicles. 

Mr. R. £. Grant Govan of the Punjab Chamber moved the 
following resolution: — “That in view of the paramount importance 
of developing the country's communications this^Association recon* 
mends that the present excessive taxation of motor vehicles by 
xeason of customs duty and heavy duty on petrol should be substan- 
tially 1 educed, and that, in the framing of regulations for the control 
of traffic and local taxation of vehicles, the advisabilitv of fostering 
transport undertaking be carefully considered." 

Mr. R. Langford Jones on behalf of the Bengal Chamber observed 
that no one in this country would deny that the duty on motor 
vehicles was excessively h:gh whether he be a buyer or a seller. 
At the same time the deptession in the motor trade was linked with 
the depression m trade generally. He suggested an amendment that 
at tlic end of the first part of the resolution after the word "reduced" 
tlic words “ as soon as financial circumstances permit" be added. 

Mr. K. £. Grant Govan was unable to accept the amendment. 

The amendment was lost. The first part of the resolution was 
carried by 7 votes to 2 votes. The second part of the resolution was 
unanimously accepted. 

Mr. R. Langford James moved the following resclut. on 

“ In view’ of the effective provision now made as between the 
United Kingdom and India lor relief from double Income Tax, this 
Associat'on urges the Government of India to continue negotiatUms 
with the Government of the Straits Settlements and with the ad- 
ministration of Indian States, for the introduction of aimiiar 
reciprocal measures of relief." 

The resolution was carried. 

Indian Stamp 

Mr. F. Nelson of the Bombay Chamber moved the following 
resolution 

“ ihis Association urges upon Government the desirability of 
examining the incidence of the existing rate of stamp duty charge* 
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Abie on Demand Promissory Motes with a view to detennine whether 
by the imposition of an increased rate of duty, a substantial increase 
in xevenne could not be derived therefrom, having regard to the 
very wide extent to which these instruments are used in ail classes 
of tiade in this country." 

•The mover said that his Chamber was actuated by the desire 
that it should be urged upon the Government of India that what 
they conceived lo be a faithful source of increased revenue might be 
very fully explored by the authorities. He said that they were 
fully alive to the fact that whilst an increase in duty on ^ese ins- 
truments was possible in Bombay this might not be the case else- 
where. Ihepropoa^n is very far-reaching and in a sense was 
complicated. Promissory notes were deemed to be instruments in 
respect of which uniformity was practically desirable and they were 
therefore subject to central legation. The position at present 
was that whilst local Governments received the estimated proceeds 
from the sale of stamps used in respect of such instruments, they 
had no power to alter the rates of duty prescribed. Demand 
Promissory Notes was the best form of security, collateral or other- 
wise. accepted money lenders, Indian me chants. Bankers etc.. 
The greatest danger lay m suggesting any increase to a figure which 
might induce evasion. 

The resolution after some discussion was put to the vote, four 
voting for and four against it. The resolution was lost by the 
vote of the President. 

Sir Montagu Webb of the Karachi Chamber moved the following : 
“ ihat all Provincial Governments be asked to co-operate with 
each other to secure uniformity in the rates of duty for non-judicial 
stamps." 

Ihe resolution was carried. 

iMPERXAL Institute. 

Sir Robert Watson Smyth moved the following resolution : 

•< ibis association regrets that the Government of India without 
consultation with commercial opinion in this country and on grounds 
which so far as these are known to the Association do not appear 
to be adequate, have decided to discontinue the annual grant of 
;^i,4P0 to the Imperial lastitote. in view of the important work 
whicii has been and is being done by the institute on behalf of 
India the Association is or o^mon that the annual grant should be 
continued, and recommends that the Government of India should 
reconsider the matter." 

Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi Chamber and Mr. A. R. Leishmau 
of Chittagong Chamber supported the reso.ution which was carried. 

Fort of Chittagong. 

Mr. A. R< Leisluhan of the Cb tiagoug Chamber moved the follow 
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ing resolution which was seconded by Mr. K. Campbdl of the 
Bengal Chamber and was carried. 

** That the Government of India be moved immediately to 
declare their policy with regard to the future financing and adminis* 
tration of the port of Chitts^^ong : That the Government of Bengal 
be approached with the request that they should make full enquiry 
into the necessity for improving the facilities of the salt trade of 
Chittagong fo enable them to represent to the Government of India 
toe particular necessity for the improvement of Salt Gollah accom* 
modation.” 

Fokeign Consuls. 

Mr. K. Campbell moved the following resolution which was 
carried : 

“This Association desires to invite the urgent attention of the 
Government of India to the considerable handicap imposed on 
international trade by frequent changes in consular fees and pro- 
cedure and especially by the increasing adoption of 'ad valorem’ 
charges for the vise of consular invoices. The Association is 
further of opinion that it would be to the general advantage if in 
place of such ‘ad valorem’ charges, a systraa of import duties in 
the country of destination were substituted.” 

Commercial Aviation. 

A resolution regarding commercial aviation was moved by 
Mr. E. Villiers, M. L. C. (Bengal). It urged the Government of 
of India to institute an inquiry to ascertain to what extent would 
India be justified in giving rfficird support to Commandw Bnmey s 
or any other responsible scheme for starting aci^icl SCTvice betwem 
the United Kingdom and India, what possibilities e^^ of Mtal^ 
lishing services between India and Europe and within India and 
Burma and whether and to what extent such services at their first 
inception might be accorded Government assistance. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


State Competition with Private Enterprise. 

Mr Nigel Paton (Bengal) moved : — “That the Associa^n views 
with misgiving the action of toe Ichapore Rifle F^tory m malmg 
sides to the public and asks Govt, to declare its policy m the maxm 
and what steps are being taken to avoid competition with 

private enterprise.” . . . . . 

Mr. C. E. Wood of the Madras Chamber moved the fo.lowing 


ammdment . ^ 

Delete the words from “and what steps etc. to 
prise” and substitute the following “and to assure this Assoo^n 
that it is contrary to toe policy of Government to cmnpete witn 

**"^Tnhe**MSdment and the original resolution were put to the 
vote and both of them were carried. 
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Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. W. L. Carey moved the following; resolutioii which was 
seconded by Mr. F. Nelson of Bombay Chamber and was carried : 

•" The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon 
emphasise and repeat the resolution which they adopted at their 
last annual meeting calling attenidon to the unsatisfactory result of 
the exclusion of the Association from direct representation in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, and pressing strongly the claim of the 
Association to such representation. The Association desires to 
expr^s the disappointment felt by its members that, whereas other 
important Chambers of Commerce and Associations are rightly 
given direct representation on the Assembly, such representation is 
still withheld both from th's Association as a whole and from its 
members individually, not one of these being thus represented in th; 
discussion in the Assembly on matters of commercial and industrial 
interest so important as the budget, taxation, exchange, fiscal 
policy, the railways and workmen's compensation, 

Retrenchment Committee. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the following resolution : — 

" That having regard to the very grave financial situation that 
has arisen owing to the expenditure of the Government of India, for 
the fifth year in succession, very largely exceeding the revenue : 

“And looking to the experience of the last two years which shows 
clearly that the limits of taxation in most directions have now been 
reached, and that the possibilities of raising further revenue are 
very small : 

This Association warmly welcomes the appointment of the 
Retrenchment Committee under Lord Inchcape, and is strongly nf 
Offinion that State expenditure most forthwith be very materially 
reduced so as to permit of the balanching of India’s budgets.” 

In moving the resolution Sir Montagu strongly criticised the 
budget and the power of certification of the Viceroy which, he said, 
was extremely regrettable. But Sir Edgar Holberton of the Burma 
Chamber proposed an amendment to the effect that the first two 
paragraphs in the resolution be deleted. Sir Montagu Webb 
opposed the amendment and maintained that the situation was 
very grave and appealed to the Conference to pass his resolution 
as a whole. 

The amendment having been put to the vote was declared 
carried, six voting for and four against it. 

A res(fiutk>n was next passed thanking the Viceroy for promises 
held out in his speech, especially in the matter of realising debts 
speedily in the Courts of Law. 

After a vote Gf thanks to the chair the session then closed. 
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The Indian Railway Association 

i^JMl.4-9Tn OCIOBHB, 1922 

Tlie Annual Con(f>rence of the Agents and othef high 
officers of the several Railways in India was opened at S«»n la 
on October 9fh. 1922 by Brigadier General Magoiac, the agent 
of the Madras and Sonthern Maharatta Railway, in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Legislative Assembly. Representatives of 
the various Indian Rsilwav Administration in India, number- 
ing about 30, attended. The Hon. Mr. Innes of tlte Govt, of 
India, Colonel Waghorn and Members of the Railway Board 
were present. 


New Chief Commissioner. 

Mr. Hindley, the late agent of the East Indian Railway and 
subsequently the Cha.rman of the Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutia. has been chosen for the new apointment of Chief Com- 
missioner for Railway in pursuance of the Acworth Committee’s 
recommendations and he is to make recommendations for the 
reorganisation of the Railway Board, 

The question of reorganisation has been engaging the keenest 
attention of the public ever since the Acworth Committee's report 
was published in October 1921 (See I. A R. 1922 for this report) 
and even in the September session of the Indian legislature in 1 922 
several interpellations were raised by non-ofiScials, and at last when 
the representatives of railways came up to Simla in October 1922 
a timdiy announcement was made giving effect to this important 
recommendation of the Committee. The future policy of railway 
sulministration is dependent on the character and constitution of the 
Railway Board for the re-organisation of which the Government of 
India await Mr. Hindley’s proposals. The histo^^ of Indian railway 
administration is largely the record of the inefficiency of the Railway 
Board, which from Simla or Delhi exercises a most unwholesome 
control. The Railway Board was formed in 190', with the idea 
that there should be a body of practical businessmen entrusted with 
full authority to mapage the railways of India on commwc^ 
principles and freed from all non-e,ssential restrictaims or needleyy 
inelastic rulM. The duties of the Board consfatutionaUy are two-foW— 
deliberative and administrative. The firsUndudes the preparation 

46 (a) 
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of the railway programme ani questions of railway policy and 
finance ; the second includes the construction of new lines, the 
carrying out of new works on open lines, the improvement of 
railway management with regard both to economy and public 
conv^ience, arrangements for through traffic and settling disputes 
between railways. 

Both the Acworih and Inchcape Committees have recorded 
their verdict that the Railway Board has failed to justify its creation 
and existence, while all Railway administrations have long recog- 
nised in the Board a heavy drag on their progressive reforms. 
The Ifidian Retrenchment Committee's Report, concluding its 
review of railway management, states :~We are convinced that, in 
a country like India with her vast territory and differing peoples 
and circumstances, it is an impossibility to control the details of 
all the railways from Delhi or Simla as at present. Decentralisation 
is in our opinion essential if railways in India are to be developed 
on oconomic lines." Mr. Hindley will be solely responsible of 
advising the Government of India on matters of railway policy and 
the sufferings of traders and passengers could only b; alleviated by 
the adoptioh of a policy quite different from what is now being 
pursued. India would have preferred an expert from America in 
place of Mr. Hindley, because it is in America that there is the most 
highly efficient system of railways. 

With the administration of railways in India is bound up the 
problem of State versus Company management. I'his has also been 
looming large for some time past and only recently the several 
Chambers of Commerce and other public Associations have sent their 
views to the Government of India. 

Company Vs. State Management. 

While the views of the European capitalists has been on the 
side of Company management, that of the Indian Merchants has 
decidedly been in favour of State management. - This question was 
sought to be decided by the Railway Conference which held its session 
in Simla from the gtb till the 21st October 19 '2. What the nature of 
its decision is has not been made public, as the proceedings were 
held in camera, but if the views and predilections of the railvimy 
representatives present at the Conference afford any clue to the 
mattery it can be fairly guessed that the conference s^l by an over- 
whelming majority vote for company management. The presidential 
address givei* clear indication. Brigadier-General Magniac is the Agent 
of a railway managed by a Company and his views are clearly for 
the perpetration of company management. Throughout he seems 
to be greatly perturbed by the possibility of Government being 
drawn into accepting the idea of state management and so he warns 
them against adopting that course by quoting the unfortunate 
financial results of state management in the principal countries of 
Europe. South Africa and America. 
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The Presidential Addteas 

Bcigadiei-Geneial Magniac, in opening the proceeding*, 
made a lengthy speech in the course of which he said 

Congestion in Railways 

“In his speech as President of this Association in 1916, Sir Lawless 
Hepper stated that he believed that the h.st essential for the cure 
of congestion lay in the more general adoption of a heavier goods 
train load and the more extended use of wagons of high capEdity, 
and he drew attention to the impossibility’^ of attaining this solution 
so long as the main tines of railways were hampered by antiquated 
locomotives of small tractive power, by wa^^ons of low capacity amd 
by permanent way and bridges which cannot carry a modern engine. 
The conclusion which Sir Lawless Hepper drew was the ob\nottS 
one that the timely elimination of worn out and obsolete equipment 
is a vital factor in the development of railways. Sir Lawless 
Hepper 's suggested cure can only be accepted in a general sense 
and must not be carried too far, since the actual traffic situation is 
by no means identical on all railway systems. 

The Railway Board. 

We are all directly interested in any changes in the constitution 
and functions of our direct controlling authority, the Railway Board. 
The present financial position in India has, no doubt, delayed 
the Government decision, but in the I.eg*siative Assembly of the 
25th September a resolution was carried favouring tl'.c recommend** 
tions of the Aewurth Committee for a reconstitution of the Railway 
Board. 1 would like to draw attention to the criticisms of the 
Acwortli Railway Committee on the detailed control exercised by 
the Railway Board under the existing system, and this point was 
referred to last year in the opening speech of the President of this 
Conference. We were then given grounds for hoping that there 
would be some change in the direction of a diinioution of the 
detailed control exercised under the old system. During the past 
year, however, there has not been any indication of .such reduction 
in control. In fact, in more than one direction in ca^e of com- 
panies' lines at any rate, powers have been curtailed while sanction 
to estimate has not been always so readily accorded as in the past 
and increased detail has been called for in connection «'lth certain 
accounts. We are not in a position to judge of the reasons;, political 
or financial, or both, which have influenced the Railway Board in 
passing tbe'r orders, and I take chis opportunity of acknowledging 
gratefully the generous help and advice in difficulties which they 
have so often extended to us. But 1 submit, both in the interests 
of efficiency and of that economy which is so vitally necessary at 
the time and which has been speciaUy referred to us by the Railway 
Board, that a reduction in correspondence is most desirable and 
that such reduction can best be secured by the grant of more extefi' 
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sive powers by the abolition of any unnecessary paiticalars in llie 
matter of accounts, and by a general celaxatian &i control over 
questions of local detail. 

State Versus Cqmpanv. 

important question of the relative advantages of State as 
compared with company management is still under the consideration 
of Government, and the future of the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways is being weighed in the balance. Public 
opinion in India is much divided over this question. It may be 
considered, and justly so, that this is a question of which the mem- 
bers of this Association are not in a pcmtion to express any impartial 
opinion, but the consequences of the Government decision are of 
such momentous interest to us all and afiect some of us so closely 
that I feel some remarks on my part are justifiable. A very able 
expression of the views held by influential business men, views 
which are supported by carefully considered reason, has been 
presented in the reply submitted to Government by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. The unfortunate financial results of State 
control in nearly all the principal countries of Europe as well as the 
similar results in South Africa and of temporary Government 
control in America give food for serious thought. It is true that, 
as pointed out by certain members of the Acworth Committee, the 
existing system of State management in India is not state manage- 
ment as properly understood but a reflex of company management, 
but should it be decided by Government to take over eventually 
the management of all company worked lines as their present 
contracts expire, it appears inevita-LIi tliat the present system of 
State management could not be m; intained and that t his would 
tend to approximate more and more closely to the system in fo.ee 
elsewhere and 1 know of no reason for auticipating that the financial 
results of this in India would be any more favourable than in other 
countries. 

Difficulties of Board Man.agkme.nx. 

The scheme proposed by certain members of the Acworth 
Committee for company management under a board domiciled in 
India is doubtless open to criticism. To meet railway requirements 
a more elastic system of finance and a relax ition of Government 
coQtrgl is desirable, and the difficulty of finding the required 
type of Directors at all railway head-quarters has, 1 think, been 
upder-estimated. Railways are a technical undertaking, and Board 
Directors who have no technical knowledge are likely to find 
themselves occasionally somewhat at sea and to add to their Agents* 
work and anxieties, i'hc Committee stated in their report that the 
proper functions of Government are to shape railway policy, to 
watch, think aad plan and not to carryout routine duties. And 
the proposal of c^taan members of the Committee for so large a 
proportion of Government Duectors in the constitution of a 
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company’s Board in India are not easy to understand. A railsmy 
company should be permitted to be master in its own house and to 
direct its own local policy within such safeguards as Govemmeiit 
may decide to be necessary. 

An importsmt proposal'which was recommended by tiie Com- 
mittee, and which is likely to take a practical shape in the neur 
future, is the appointment of local advisory councils for each railway 
system. This proposal is one which we can all cordially welcome so 
long as the functions of these councils are no more than advisory, 
as Has been provided for adequately in the rules approved ^ 
Government, it will always be useful to learn the opinions of 
practical businessmen, and their advice will often be valuable. 
Railways have been subjected lately to a good deal of adverse 
criticism both by the public and in the Legislative Assembly. 
Much of this criticism believed to be due to a lack of knowledge 
of the efforts made by railways to provide amenities for passengers 
and to the 4inorance of railway limitations and difficulties. The 
free discussion of complaints and ventilation of ideas should do 
much to remove misunderstandings and roster public confidence in 
the genuine desire of ^IHrailway ^ministrations to find an adequate 
and reasonable^eolution to the various problems of passenger 
'"'nvenience.e.ifa efficient transportation. 

Labour Problem. 

New legislation in regard to labour is under the consideration of 
Government in t.vo directions which will affect railways very 
closely. One ol these is the registratioa and protection of trade 
unions. This question has already received the caret ul considera- 
tion ol all company's boards, and while they are in sympathy with 
the wish ol Government that trade unions in India should develop 
on h jalthy l:ncs. a note of warning has beou sounded against any 
undue haste and the risk oi makin; a mistake which afterwards it 
might be difficult to remedy. A somewhat similar warning against 
loliowing too closely the legislation in linglaod has been given by 
the Bomoat' Chamber ol Commerce and other kindrea as-sociations. 
The special conditions obtaining in this country required special 
measures, and it is essential to take a ffrm stand against the exploi- 
tation of railways for political purposes. Railways are important 
utility undertakings, the working of which affect one interest of 
trade and the general welfare of the public. I'hey cannot be class- 
ed in the same category as private institutions, E.o., engineering 
works, mdls, etc. Any nev legislation shouid include adequate 
safeguards against such p^t’cn as ‘lightuiug strikes,” it is under- 
stood tbat Government is exammiug tliis questton. In r^ard to 
the settlement of Strikes the force of pu! ''C opinion and the good 
sense and good faith of the parties concerned should aflbrd the 
best means of arriving at a satisfactory solution. 
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Quesuon of Rates. 

The report of the Indian Fiscal Commission has now been 
^blished. This favonn the levy of customs duties on goods 
imported by Government. In the case of railway material, the effect 
of any increase in the Import duties must be to limit the purchasing 
powers Of railways in the case of store required for revenue purposes. 
Any increnase in customs duties will increase working expenses, and 
any duties on material required for new works and paid for out of 
capital will become a part of the total railway capital outiay, the inte- 
rest op which must be paid out of future revenue. These are questions, 
howevbr, which concern Government more than railway companies, 
on account of Government’s preponderating share in railways. The 
Commission has referred to the pr ncipals which govern the policy 
of railway rates. The complexiety of these principles has been 
clearly explained in the report of the Rates Advisory Committee 
appointed in England in 1920 under the Ministry of Transport. 
This Committee points out that the total cost of service upon 
railways for the transport of merchandise and for the carriage of 
passengers cannot allocated separately, and it follows that the 
aggregate cdst to a railway of the carriage of its merchandise cannot 
be ascertained with certainty, it thus becomes impossible, except 
in rare cases, to ascertain even approximately the cost to a railway 
of the carriage of any particular commodity. They also give sound 
reasons for ' certain traffic which connot bear its full share of the 
total sum to be raised by railway goods rates should be carried at 
reduced rates, and they mention that this principle is accepted in 
all countries. 

1^'CREASED Charges. 

This Committee also point out that the task before any inde- 
pendent authority, such as the Kates Tribunal, is that of making 
such adjustments in railway charges as will not hinder the flow 
of traffic and yet will supply sufficent revenue to pay all expenses 
and provide at the same time a fair retuon upon the capital invest- 
ed. This is equivalent to stating that railways must be worked on 
sound coimnercial lines in the same way as any other industrial or 
business undertaking, if railway charges be fixed so as to return 
a fair interest on railway capital, it is evident that either the rail- 
wa]^ iaust be closed or. that instead of contributing a substantial 
am<mnt to the general revenue of the country, as they have done 
generally in recent years, they will become a burden on the tax- 
payer. Public capital would then cease to be attracted and 
the funds necessary to provide the full facilities so essential 
to India's industrial development would not be available, 
with the result that the general efficiency of the railways would 
be liable to be seriously impaired to the detriment of trade 
and the general ^Ifare. Recommendations in favour of the 
ap^ii^ent of a rata tribunal in India, simiar to that appointed 
in England, were aiade in the report of the Acwortb Conunittee. 
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They mentioned however that the law of railway rates is not lA 
simple matter and that, so far as is known no lawyer in India- has 
specialised in fh’s subject. The views which I qoo'e are Ihe con* 
sidered opinions of men with exceptional experience in dealing with 
this difficult question of rates, and must theretore be allowed their 
full weight. It is evident that the constitution of any rates tribuiml 
and the regulations fixine; its functions and iurisdictions will require 
the most careful consideration. The risk of permitting railway 
policy in the matter of rates to be influenced by industrial contro* 
versy or political consideration is, I trust, a remote one at the 
present time, but there are indications that such a risk does exist 
and it must not be lost sight of since any such interference would 
have far reaching results which must well be di.sastrous to the 
progress and development of the country. 


Standardization. 

Turning to the subject included in the agenda, one very Im- 
portant question is the standardization, both of wagons and loco- 
motive.s. In the case of wagons we have certain proporals brfore 
the Conference made by the Locomotive Superintendents Committee 
for standardisnig important details. If these can be generally ac- 
cepted it will facilitate the repair of stock while on foreign railways 
and assist us in moving another step forward towards more general 
standardization. In the case of locomotives the question is more 
complicated one. There are, in fact, two questions^ involved in 
this subject, viz., (i) the standardization of locomotive typw and 
classes and (z) the standardization of component parts which are 
closely aUied. We doubtless all agree in principle that the standard- 
ization of locomotive types is eminently desirable, but the problmn 
of fixing upon satisfactory standard type desiims suitw to *he 
general requirements of Indian railways is a big one. To ob^n 
a satisfactory solution will probably necessitate both the ap^iCT- 
ment of a special committee assisted by a bridge engm^r and the 
co-operation of consulting engineers and locomottve Dutider^ i 
understand that the railway Board propMc that 
locomotives should be standardized J****’®- 
classes as possible of each type 

ministrations in order to permit clas.ses to be standardize 
possible The standardization of the detaib 

then be cons dered while aiming obiSS 

details among the various classes ard tvpes. Tbere >» 

to approved Ixperimonts but the results, i.e^ the 

should be pooled. The question before the ConfcrcM^s to decide 

whether we favour the appo"*®®"* 

if so what the terms of reference to that Committee should De. 

In cmclusioo, I widi to offer brief remarks on 
situation. Last year was an unfortunate f“® JJ - fi 
to the trade depre&Von and consequent falling off in almost 
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dMset of tesffie and also the continued almonnal rise in working 
expenses. In tiie current 3rear we have brought into force certain 
enhanced passenger fares and goods rates have been raised. I have 
a detailed knowledge only of part of Southern India and altiiough 
in the .south we cannot claim to have a volume of trade comparable 
with that of the railway systems serving the ports of Cucutta, 
Bombay and Karachi, yet we serve an enormous tract of country, 
a fact which is sometimes overlooked. It is too early as yet to 
judge of the effect of the enhancement of passenger fares,, also it 
must be borne in mind that each year has its own special events 
and its individual general situation. There are various causes, 
religbus, social and political, as well as the general conditions of 
the trade, which influence passenger traffic. From information so 
far available there has been some fall in passenger numbers and this 
fall is rather more marked on certain railways than on others. 
The travelling public is conservative and takes a little time to 
adjust itself to changes. In the south the figures for September 
have begun to show some recovery. On my own system it is the 
upper dasses which* have been most affected. There has been alse 
some reduction in military and police traffic as compared with last 
year, and foreign trade continues very dull. We are beginning to 
experience some road conpetition in the shape of motor bases 
which are proving popular for short journeys, and August'^last 
year, we had the Malaber outbreak. 

In the case of goods traffic on my own system the weight of 
goods carried shows little variation over last year, but further south 
the effect of the Malabar outbreak and trade depression still con* 
tinues. From general information fiimisned to me the increase in 
goods rates does not appear to have influenced goods traffic 
adverselv. monsoon has been ir different over a part of the 
Madras Presidency, but has been generally good in most other parts 
of India and should continue. If continental exchanges take a 
favourable turn, a considerable development in trade and conse- 
quently in railway traffic would undoubtedly result. Unfortunately, 
the political atmosphere in Europe is still far from peaceful, and 
while one may be hopeful of an improvement in the situation in 
the coming year, I do not think we can anticipate any important 
development in overseas trade for some time to come. 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The following is the full text of the view* of the Bengal 
rk,r«V»r of Commerce referred to in GenL Magaiac** 
•ddre*. (p. 732) 

Th* Sectetary, Bencal Chanbar of Cominerce« in a Inttw to th* Socw 
taivto tho Govarnmont of India. Railway Dapartmant (Rai^y Board), 
•ays irith regard to the question of the future management of Reilweye 

in Indie 

Reference is made to the four possible methods of manasement 
discussed by the Acworth Committee, namely 

En,U.h ..d loMi-. 

Companies. 

fa) Management by Indian Companies ; and 

(4) Management directly by the State. ont 

- - Kw- AS fVi^r nf the first two metboda wes ruied out 

onJJSSfC but lb. Acwora. 

Swltomaave betwMU managMUMlt by toaun CompMiM ««» 
direc^tate management. decided which of these 

The to th. future, but th.y 

alternatives is to be accep^ w s particular reference 

ask that the question should ^ considw^w^^ 

totheposi^nof the Ea^ l^a pf^ecial importance with 

Pemnsula Railway, as toe contract in the 

regard to these lines in view of the ^tnar x ^ 

case of the former expires i facilitate discussion, the 

the case of t**®. which have been framed to 

outlines are given of two management in India 

indicate the principles j SJefoial^decision being in favour 

might be contmued in Reference is also made to toe po8«- 

of this form of of Msociating with the Agent of 

biUty of adopting toe expedimto^^a^ the*lines of Port Comm» 
toe railway a Board of their opinion on the 

sioners. And finally, the Ch^ber are asKea me 1 

following three specific ' x au- East Indian Railway and 

Kb«u. - 

47 
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(c) In the event of State management being favoured, would 
it be possible to associate a Board of Directors with the 
Agent and. if so, should the Board be composed mainly 

* or entirely of business men ? 

Important issues are involved in the consideration of these 
questions, and the Chamber would say at once that ’n their discus- 
sions on the subject they have primarilv devoted themselves to 
«camining the issues with particular reference to the bearing of 
these on the case of the East Indian Railway, that is, the Railwav 
with whidi they are specially concerned, and while it is no doubt 
the case that many of the considerations governing their conclusions 
would have similar aoplication to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, it does not follow tiiat they necessarily should. The 
Chamber desire to preface their comments with that proviso. They 
believe that the conditions on the two lines are more or less similar 
so far as the main principles underlying the issues are concerned. 
But, to come to the point, if it should be found that the local 
opinion principally concerned should favour a different poHcy in 
the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to that which the 
Chamber desire to see applied to the East Indian Railw'av. thev would 
not be disposed to quarrel with, although they might doubt the 
wisdom of an arrangement being adopted in the cas» of the Great 
Indisn Peninsula Railway which in the case of the East Indian 
Railway the Chamber do not thirk would be expedient. 

Turning now to the questions which have been put in your letter, 
the first to be answered must obviously be that of State versus Com- 
panv management. It is of course known to the Government 
of India that this Chamber have always been opposed to a pol'cy of 
general State management ; in saving now that thev are still nnlieai- 
tatinglv of the same opinion, and that thev desire most strongly 
to see the East Indian Railway continue under Company manage- 
ment. They would explain that thev have not dismissed the question 
without careful thought. Thev adhere to their former view not on 
the ground that it is th<»ir former \dew but because further consi- 
deration has thoroughly convinced them of its merits. If circum- 
stances and conditions had appeared to them to warrant a revisal 
of th|ir former attitude, -and if thev could have persuaded them- 
selves that State management would be preferable to Company 
management, they would have been prepared to advocate its adop- 
tion generallv, and for the East Indian Railway in particular. This 
they cannot in any way do. 

Chamber have, on several occasions during recent ye^s, 
had opportunities of expressing their views on the relative 
advantages, of State and Company management. In 1916 &ey 
dealt at some lengRi with the subject in a letter ; and. in a 
memorandum which was submitted to the Acworth Committee in 
Januaty igar. it was emphatically reiterated that the Chamber 
were antagontstic to the of State management. It may be 
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thought th&t it is unn>'cessa.ry therefore to repeat the various 
arguments bearing on the question ; but tlie Chamber think it 
desirable to review tlie position afresh as the matter has now 
become of such immediate importance in view of the impeniliug 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract, and also because 
of the marked division of opinion among the members of the 
Acworth Committee. It is well to remember, in considering the 
views of the Chamber on this question, that they have the great 
advantage of experience of the working both of State managei and 
of Company managed lines, and in 1916 tliey stated that the 
experience of members led them' to the conclusion that tlie public 
were better served by the Company managed lines than by the 
State lines. 

Arguments Against State Management 

The arguments against State management are indeed well 
brought out by the live members of the Acworth Committee who 
favour Company management. “ An important and weighty sec- 
tion of opinion, including that of the Railway Board, is," they point 
out, " opposed to the view that State management is tlic best, 
holding that, as railways are primarily commercial uudertakings, 
they should be managed on a commercial basis, so as to secure 
economy and efficiency, that is to say, by a Company with a Uoi rd 
of Directors." And the following are stated as being held by the 
same body of opinion to be some of the defects of State manage- 
ment : — (a) constant transfers of senior officials ; (b) the tendency 
to promote by seniority; (c) disregard of public opinion ; and (a) 
lack of initiative and flexibiUty. It may be said that too much 
weight is sometimes given to these considerat.ons, but tt)e Chamber 
believe them to be of the greatest importance. And there is a 
further point brought forward later in the report which cau cjn* 
veniently be referred to here, namely, the danger of making 
Government the sole employer of a vast labour force. Writing on 
this subject in 1916, in the letter referred to in paragragh 5 above, 
the Chamber said : — 

" Ihe railways have been greatly extended since that time 
(1894). 'Jhe number of railway employees has been in consequenco 
enormously increased, and it the lines were again to be worked- 
directly by the State it follows that this vast army of railwaymen 
would become Government officials, "Ihe extension of State manage- 
ment would mean, tliat is to say, that there would be an cuormous 
and, as the Committee think, most undesirable and unnecessary 
enlargement of the existing bureaucracy. It^is impossible to beiieve 
that tlie public would benefit thereby, tor it is common know 
ledge that even on tlve Company-managed lines, it is a matter of 
serious difficulty t make the subordinate staff underst. .'id that 
they are really the servants of the public, and that it is their duty 
to assist the customers of the railways to the greatest extent 
possible. This difficulty must inevitably be largely enhanced when 
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every em^yee is aa official and feels himself to be sodi'. The 
expmience of the existing State tines supports this view clearly and 
unmistakably,** 

Increasing the Strike Danger. 

The Chamber unreservedly endorse this expression-. In con- 
junction with it a. point made by tire five members of the Acworth 
Committee who favoured Company management may ^ noted, 
namely, the fact that so far strikes which have taken place on 
Indian railways have been sectional only, and that the position 
would be very difierent if the entire staff belonged to a State service. 
A case ki point is the recent strike on the East Indian Railway. 
During the whole of the strike the affected and although commercial 
and industrial interests suffered severely, mid the public generally 
were subjected to great inconvenience, the position was not so 
grave as it would have been, had tlie Bengal Nagpur Railway 
employees also been on strike and all access to the coal-fields 
of Bengal and Bihar & Orissa cut off. Can it be said with 
any assarance that, if these two great, railways had been under 
one common management-^that of the State — it would have 
been possiUn to confine the strike to the one tine ? On the 
contrary, experience in countries where the whole railway 
system is State managed goes to show that in such circumstances 
strikes are not sectioned, but affect the whole country. It is true 
that the great railway strike at home in 19.19 affected the whole 
of Great Britain, but it must be remembered that at that time the 
railways were under Government control, and that the negotiations 
in connection with the settlement of the strike were carried, on by 
the railwaymen's representatives direct with the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet; while allowauce must also be made for the 
enormous power and influence wielded by the great railway trade 
unions. A universal railway strike of the kind is a sufficiently 
serious matter in a western country, with its networks of roads and 
other alternative means of communication ; but in a country like 
India the economic paralysis that would follow a universal strike 
might mean starvation and ruin for millions of people. And it 
cannot be de^nied that a complete State managed railway system 
wottl^ xoid^ such a possibility much more likely tiian under 
psfsent conditions. 

Causes Fxnanciai. Loss. 

Reference is made, in. the precedis^ paragrapb,. to the experience 
ai countries' where State management exists. .In paragraph 268 of 
the Acworth Report there is a brief aliusion to the conditions in 
^n^ countries. The Chmnber regard this paragraph as so important 
ibat tiiey need not apologijm for (Quoting it in full 

**The Sudss Fetionl railways in seven years ( 1914-20) have ^own 
a toss of 200 intilibn-fu' Rcs, sa' 8 to 10 mtition sterling. Before 
trat tiisy were enning a small profit Passenger fares have been 
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liiacaMdby40to 6o percent. Prior to 1914 end eabeeqaent to 
toe date of nata o naliae t io tt there was a steely end (^n lerge 
iner^ to the cost of toe staff and to the OMtettog ratio. The 
Mortoena Rulway of Austria, before it was taken over by the 
Government in 1905, paid a dividend averaging for the previous five 
yoaxB X2 per cent ; the Government succeeded to turning toat profit 
into a loss. In Italy for a peri^ of eight years from 1905. when 
Government took over toe working of the railways, there has been a 
steady yearly increase to toe operating costs and the re turn on to* 
capital has declined. The South African railways show a loss of 
2,000,000 oa the last two 3rears* working. I'he Am e ric an xaihraya 
are to such a bad way cons^urat on the period of Goveniment 
control, that President Harding in a recent address to Congress, 
after referring to the "heedlessness" of cost of Government opera- 
tion." emphaticaUy asserted that there would be a foundation for 
rebuilding after the past disaster, if it was clearly nridiwenrtrf that 
there would be no State ownership, and that the people would not 
be taxed to cover railway deficits. This shows toe trend ^ opinion 
to a democratic country." 

The reSerence to Italy in this paragraph deals wito the position 
only up to 1913. and the Chamber would draw attention to the 
loKowtog extract, from a recent issue of the EcoNOiust, showing 
the continued steady deterioration consequent on State management 
in that country. : — 

“The number of men employed on the State railways went up 
from 147,289 in I9i3>i4 to 206,600 ip 1920-21, and the average 
annual cost from 2,065 lire to %700 lire. And this greatly mcreased 
number of men gives a less efficient service, as appears from the 
vastly increased cost of damages paid to shippers for delay, waste, 
thefts, etc. From 3*9 millions lire in 1913-14 (I'lg per cent on a 
total of goods carried of 347*4 millions lire) the damages paid rose 
in 1920-21 to 97*8 millions lire (3*64 per cent on a total of goods 
carried of 2*6856 millions lire." 

A Striking Indictment 

The examples of other countries show equally startling results. 
Probably no more striking indictment u( State management has ever 
been writtmi than that prepired by Mr. E. A. Pratt, the well-known 
railway economist, in discussing an exhauitive study - oi the State 
Railways of Belgium, a system often pointed to by th^ who favour 
nationalisation. Almost the primary evils he emphasises are that of 
excessive centralisation, the higher cost of staff, and the absence of 
the elements of competition and initiative. He tells how amend- 
ments to thp railway budget of 1905 would have augmented toe 
payments for salaries and wi^es by 40 percent, ud ofhovm 
Belgiaa rhi^miyr discussed the railway budget for five weeks. 
Again, with regard to I^enmark, he gives a striking illustmtion 
of wbat may happen when the administration of railways, 
M carried on by the State, is swayed by poUticd consWera- 
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tioiis for, owiag to the energetic protests of the agricnltaral 
community (who were aggrieved rn finding that the State Railwa3rs 
yielded a profit), rates were reduced until it was found that the 
railw^^ no longer paid expenses. In Germany one of the chief 
conditions laid down by the German industrial magnates for advan- 
cing securities to the German Government is that, as far as possible. 
State managed enterprises (including the German State Railways) 
should revert to private management. But most striking of ail, 
perhaps, is the case of France, where a Commission have recently 
been Squiring into the future management of the railways. Ihe 
Chamber understand, that this Commission have reported in favour 
of handing over the Western or State Railway system to a Company, 
this proposal being preferred to an alternative proposal that the 
system should be put under a Board of Management with no direct 
financial interest in the working results. Under the arrangement 
suggested, a certain proportion of the share capital in tne new 
Companies will be reserved for certain public bodies. Chambers of 
Commerce, Agricultural Societies, Communes etc, the remaining 
shares being held by the public ; the arrangement is, indeed, very 
analogous to the Indian system of State-owned lines managed by 
Companies. The decision of the Commission was determined by 
the conviction that the only means of reducing the deficit was by 
handing over the management to a company interested in the 
financial position. Referring to the report of the Commission 
the Railway Gazette has the following comment in a recent 
issue 

‘‘Parliament has sooner or later— and the sooner the better — to 
legislate the State railways out of existence, after 44 years of State 
control and exploitation. There is every indicatioa that it will share 
the view of the Council Superior and no indication that the Ministry 
will oppose them except in detail. As already reported in this 
correspondence, the extra-Parliamentary Commission charged with 
the study of the question decided in favour of a change last 
December, and among the public, especially the public which has 
occasion to travel by the State lines, there is no voice in support 
of a continuation of the present conditions. Successive heavy 
deficits have made the railway a burden upon the State finances, 
and^the State finances are not in a position to continue to bear that 
burden." 

Need of outside Capital. 

The Chamber have been much impressed with the views stated 
by the five members of the Acworth Committee who favor Company 
management, as contained in section 3 of Chapter Vli of the report. 
These membm draw pointed attention to the fact that the central 
Government win be unable for at least the next decade, and 
probaUy for mmih Imiger, to finance the railway systems to the 
extent which tlw diihrelopment of the country demands, and this 
fact in itself ira^piti^ses the necessity of taking advantage of outside 
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capital. ^ They are confident that the scheme which they suggeit 
will achieve their obiect in finding a new market in India. 

By the Government guarantee of a fair rate of Interest, each 
trust money as requires investment will be attracted ; and there ii 
great probability, nay, almost a certainty, that a large amount of 
money from insurance companies, which have of late been rapidly 
growing in India, will become available. It will have the further 
advantage of tapping a new field of investors in India itself, to 
whom a guarantee, with additions based on a share of the profits, 
will naturally appeal ; for there are many grades of possible inves- 
tors in India ranging between the public trustee and the speculator. 

More Employment for Indians 

^ The five members referred to hold also that the employment of 
Indians will be better promoted under this scheme than on ^tate 
managed railways, and that the proposal will afford rdneated Indians 
ihe best possible opportunities and facilities for learning how to 
control large undertakings. And they point out ‘hat this is one of 
the most important of the grounds which lead Indian opinion at 
present to desire State management The live members who favour 
State management attach great importance to the fact that Indian 
public opinion is against Company management, and they write 
as follows : — 

"As a matter of practical politics it must always be remembered 
that a railway undertaking is a large and widespread concern ; it 
employs a staff numbering very many thousands; and this staff, 
some of whom will certainly be stupid, careless, and possibly even 
corrupt, comes in contact every year with millions of customers, 
whether as traders or as passengers. ” Give a dog a' bad name and 
hang him " is a very true proverb in this connection. We do not 
think in this fallible world Company management can be so^ good 
as to escape fierce, often unfair, criticism from Indian opinion. 
Even if we were to assume that State management would not be 
better we are quite sure that its failures would be judged more 
leniently by the Indian public." 

This is an argument which the Chamber cannot possibly Mcept 
as meriting recognition. Indeed thev cannot understand its inclu 
sipn in a serious discussion of a difficu’t subject. It would, in their 
judgment, be lamentable if such a consideration as^ is suggested 
were given a moment’s thought. Incompetence is incompetence, 
failure i.^ failure, whether on a State managed railwav or on a 
Company managed line ; and thev must be judged by the standard 
in both cases. But apart from this, the Chamber are very doubtful 
whether in practice it would be found that public opinion was 
disposed to be any more lenient in the case of bad State mana^- 
ment than in the case of bad Company management. The public 
desire to be adequately served, and if they are not ^equatelv 
served tiiey will complain in the one case just as in the other. It I* 
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the experi^toeof this Oifunber. for extmple that when there is a 
seardtjr of wagon on the Eastern Bengal Milway the complaints 
reoeivM. wfaetiiier from Indian or from Europeans, art in no way 
less emphatic becanse the railway is a State managed line. 

the.. Chamber do not wish nnduly to prolong this secticm of 
iheir letter. But thev consider it necessary to refer to an argument 
wbidi is frequently advanced against the existiag system in India 
namely, that it is anomalous tiiat the State, by far the laigmt share’ 
holder should band over the management ci laSwacy line to a 
Company which had only a small stake in it. The argument is 
repeated by the five members of the Acworth Committee udio 
advocated State managonent, and it is at first ^^t perhaps rather 
impressive. But it wiU not bear examination. The principle is 
precisely the same as is so often found in ordinary commmcial 
uudertaidnga, where the actual manager has only a comparatively 
small share in the capital of the conoem, say two annas, although 
he has a much freer hand, and a far greater control over the pohcy 
and administration of the concern than the Company managing a 
Statennmed railway in India is allowed to have. “We know," tie 
five members say, “of no Company in which So per cent, of the 
shareholders depute their rights to the remaining *o _ per cent.” But 
it is sorely erroneous to speak of “deputing of rights'* 
suggesting, as the phrase does, that the State hands over complete 
control to the Company. So far is this from being the case that at 
several points in their report the Acworth Committee call attention 
to *' the Constant interference of the Government in the details ot 
railway executive management." 

A Separate Budget. 

Thet is no further point to be commented on before the Chamber 
leave this branch of the question. Sir William Acworth wd four 
of his Committee who agree with him emphasise that their recom* 
mendation as to State management must be read “ as coupled with, 
and conditioned on, the adoption— at least substantially, and in 
main outline — of the recommendations which we have made with 
respect to financial and administrative reforms.” What then are 
the recommendations which the Committee make? For their prertnt 
purpofh the Chamber need refer only to the financial question. 
Briefiy* the proposal is that the railways should have a rtparate 
budget of &eir own and assume the responsibilities for earning and 
expending their own income. On the other band, the Railway 
Finance Committee, in their report dated i6th . December last, state 
that under «xist^ conditions it is impossible to separate railway 
finance from general 'finance. The Legislative Assembly have of 
jConrse reccwwSwedbd to the Govemor’General in Council that me 
pinpbeato m thef EiEway Fim inr^ard to capitm 

mepmditure ahipiilii J»e accepted, but that the consideration of 
eaparsting inEsiity liram gMend finance dionld be postponed tiu 
^ eiimmwaeilim. TlrtOmmberwooUinwMi vary strongly that 
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^ ocmaidMaHm^onldbegiventotbepogiticm^di tiios arisei 
H the pmposal to separate the raflway budget fcomthegm^ 
SSfei®* « acted on. the question iSu stUl be <£? f ot 

dec^ as b^ui^ the two ^ms. represented each by five members 
of the Acworth Committee, that is to say. State inaiiagem«t S 
Company management on a modified basis. The advocates of 
Company management do not make their proposals conditional on 
fte nnanunous recommendation of tlie Committee regarding finance 
Tne advocates of State management do. What view they wou<d* 
have taken on the basis of non>separation of railway fiffanre from 
the general finances cannot be predicted, but the very direct qualifi* 
cation whidi they make regarding their recommendations in fevour 
of State management is really such as may, in the circumstances 
deprive these of their whole sanction. 


The Chamber will leave the sutqect of State management there, 
and they will now proceed to the question dealt with in paragraph 
5 of yonr letter, namely whether it might be poisible to obviate to 
some extent the dangers of State management by adopting the 
expedient of associating with the Agent of a State railway a Board 
of Management more or less on the lines of a Port Trust. The 
Chamber have discussed the question and they have had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that the suggestion would not be 
practicable, in view of the vital difference between the position of a 
Port Trust and that of a Railway. There is. in point of fact, no real 
analogy between the two. The Commissioners of a port, for instance, 
are responsible for finance ; they have to rise such capital as is 
required and to see that the fees collected for the services the Trust 
renders balance the expenditure. But their main interest is to 
ensure for themselves and their constituents the efficient running 
of the port. They are not concerned to make a profit ; but a 
railway, whether viewed from the standpoint of the State, or from 
that of shareholders, endeavours to make a profit, and in point of 
fact the railway profits in India constitute an important part of the 
revenues of the State. On the other hand, the members of the 
Board associated, on the lines suggested, with the Agent of a railway 
would have no responsibility for raising capital, and no real interest 
in the financial results. 


In the case of a Port Trust, again, the management is in the 
hands of Commissioners drawn from one locality ; and if they allow 
the port to be mismanaged, the first interests to suffer «rill be their 
own private bosinass interests. But the case of a railway is differ- 
ent. If all the Directors or Commissioners are drawn from one 
locality (and this seems essential if the Board is to naeet with such 
frequency and regularity as to enable it to be effective) their own 
private interests will be met .provided the needs of the locality are 
effidenily end cheaply serv^ by the railway. Unless therefore^ 
and this is an important point—they are interested in the fin a nci a l 
results of tiib ndlwey as a whole, their policy is likely to be one that 
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will undoubtedly favour the interests of their own locality, and there 
will be little inducement for them to interest themselves in questions 
of management or development relating to localities other than their 
own. There can be little doubt that a Board of the kind suggested 
wquld in practice be of little value. Lacking the safeguard of the 
close personal interest which the members of a Port Trust have in 
the administration of the port, lacking also the financial interest 
which the directors of a Company have, the members of the Board 
would be little more than figure-heads. To begin with, it is true, 
they might be active enough. But their limited financial powers, 
and the restrictions to which they would be subject in other direc- 
tions, would soon have the effect of depriving them of any initiative, 
and before long they would cease to be of any practical value ; they 
would, indeed, be much more likely to hamper than to assist the 
Work of the Agent. The Commission have recently examined the 
case of the French railwa3rs, and it may be noted here again that 
this Commission have rejected a scheme very similar to that of 
associating a body like a Port Trust with the management of a 
railway, on the ground that it is useless to have directors who are 
not financially interested ’ in the results of the working of the rail- 
way. In short the Chamber find nothing attractive in the proposal, 
and while they vrould be prepared to consider any possible method 
of adapting the machinery and procedure of a Port Trust to the 
case of a railway, they cannot conceive of any adaptation that 
would be anything more than a makeshift and cumbrous com- 
promise that would please nobody. 

Schemes oe Management 

The Chamber have endeavoured to answer the first and the 
third of the three specific questions put to them in your letter under 
reply, at least in so far as these questions directly affect them, and 
they now come to the consideration of the two alternative schemes 
of management which are suggested. Scheme No. I is based on the 
suggestions contained in paragraphs 272-274 of the Acworth Commi- 
ttee’s Report, and practically speaking it provides the machinery of 
an ordinary limited liability company, with Government as the 
largest shareholder. Scheme No. II is, as ynu point out, an attempt 
tp show how Compapy management can be continued in India more 
or less on the same lines as at present, but with companies domiciled 
in this country. Both schemes have ' been drawn up with particular 
reference to the case of the East Indian Railway, and it is with 
regard to their application to this line that the Chamber have 
considmed them. 

Of the two schemes it may besaidht once that the Chamber prefer 
the first. It iasimpler, and. has the advantage over the second^^eme 
that it mil be more easily understood by investors. The dmsion of 
profits, and' therefore tiie return on the diare capital contributed by 
tifo puUtc. are ttscortainable more readily, and the suggestion that 
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Gover^rat guarantee should bear a relation to the current loan 
issue rate is likely to be popular. A Government guarantee would 
of course be necesswy in any c^ in order to make the shares a 
trustee security, but it is a <juestion whether a fluctuating guarantee 
would afiect the pomtion of the shares, inasmuch as there would 
inevitably be a considerable number of issues each with a different 
guarantee based on the Government’s borrowing rates at the time 
of issue. The members of the Acworth Committee who favour 
State management lay great stress on the prejudice in the London 
market against Indian railway sterling securities because of the large 
number of different denominations and groups. It seems to the 
Chamber, however. &at a fluctuating guarantee should occarion 
no serious difficulty on this account, as they understand that the 
mdsting difficulties in London are due rather to the number of 
small issues than to the varying returns. There would, in fact, 
be no more difficulty than in the case of ordinary Government 
securities floated at different times at current market rates. 
Further, it is of course hoped that, with Indian domiciled companies, 
railway securities will in future prove a more attractive investment 
to investors in this country than they have done in the past under 
the system of London controlled companies. 

The Chamber need not for the present offer any detailed 
comments on the figures suggested for the authorir<ed capital of the 
proposed Company, or on the ^is on which the figures ars arrived 
at, as these must ^ matters for further detailed consideration after 
the principle has been accepted. For the word " specified " in 
clause 2 of Section 11 they would prefer to substitute the word 
approved ", so that the clause would read ; — ‘ Company to raise 
additional capital as required and as ra .rket conditions render 
advisable up to an amount to be approved by Government." 

The Chamber are inclined to agree with the view suggested in 
clause 3 regarding the question whether Goveniment might reasonably 
demand any consideration for their guarantee of inteiest at one 
per cent under the issue rate of their last loan. Government, as 
the largest shareholders, benefit by the better terms on which the 
Company can raise money, and the Chamber see iio reason why they 
should ask for one-fourth of the extra outside shareholders’ profits 
after say 8 per cent has been paid. 

In clause 4 it is proposed that Government should have the 
right to put up additional capihU at any time at par, and that 
shares offered to the public later might be issued at a premium 
if lesulis and the market conditions render this possible 1 no 
Chamber do i.c t think such an arrangeniCUt is one which could be 
accepted. They regard it as undesirable and, from the ]joiiit of view 
of the investing public, unattractive. If there wcic at an^ time a 
considerable Government surplus. Government would have the righ , 
under such a provision, to put tlie surplus into the railway at any 
time at p4r whether the money might be v/anted or not. 
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It is farther soggested, in the clanse referred to, Huit the 
Comply might, before taking over the management, put up one* 
twentieth of the capitalised value, that they might in each sub- 
sequent year find half of the additional capital until they have 
raised one-third of the total capital, and that thereafter they should 
be held responsible for finding one-third of the capital yearly. The 
opinion is, however, expressed that this proposal is too rigid, both 
as to proportion and period, and with this opinion the Chamber 
agree. To meet the objecticm, the scheme proposes : — (a) that a 
fixed proportion is not desirable because when Government are in 
funds they may wish to increase their/holding, and when faced with 
a deficit ^ey may prefer to let the Company finance itself entirely 
for a few years ; (b) that the Company also need not be committed 
to yearly issues, as favourable market conditions may make it 
expedient to issue shares to cover capital expenditure requirements 
for two or even three years. The Chamber consider, with reference 
to these suggestions, that in the matter of the issue of fresh capital 
Government should have the seune rights as the public, and be 
allowed to sheure in new isspes only pro rata. That is to say, it 
would not be open to Government to demand the right of patting 
in new capital at par however this might be deemed favourable 
from their point of view. And the Chamber agree with the principle 
suggested under (b) which would, indeed, put the Company in the 
^ame position as any other Company desirous of taking advantage 
of a favourable market. 

In clause 5 it is proposed, with regard to termination, that 
Government should have the right to acquire the outside shares 
at periods of ten years on twelve ihonths’ notice at par or at an 
agreed valuation, whichever be the greater. The Chamber consider 
it desirable that the period should be longer than ten years, and 
they would suggest that twenty-five years should be substituted 
as the first period. This will be more attractive to the investor 
as being more suggestive of permanency. Ihe Chamber have 
discussed alsu whether twelve months' notice w'ould be sufficient, 
or if it is not desirable that aiis period should be extended ; for 
when it is i ertain whether Government are likely to take over 
the outside shares the interests of the railway may sufier from the 
point of view of the expenditure which the Company is prepared to 
inci|r. ’ On the whole however the conclusion has been come to that 
twelve months' notice may be accepted as proposed. 

The method suggested in this clause for working out the 
valuation is that the average earnings of the three years immediately 

S receding termination should be capitalised at | per cent over the 
bvemment of India loan rate for the year of termination. This 
method appears to the Chamber to be equitable as it will give the 
sbardiolder the reaaoaaUe opportunity to which he is entitled of 
arranging his hivsstmott so that he may have a similar return on 
hismoney. 
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The suggestion of <Ae five members of the ‘Acwoitll Conunitlee 
was that there shuld be ten directors, the Board— >1 , b., of oonrse, 
in the case of the East Indian Railway— being located in Calcutta ; 
thatfive of these should be nominated 1^ Gov«mment and five by the 
shareholders, including a Government ^airman with a casting vote. 
It is now suggested as an alternative that there might be five 
compsmy directors and six Government directors, with achaicmaB 
appointed from among the five Company directors. It seems to the. 
Chamber that the number of the Board should not exceed ten, and 
that, as suggested by the five members of the Acworth Committee, 
five of these should be Company nominated, and five nominated ^ 
Government. It should be understood that the idea of these mem< 
bets was that the chairman should be appointed by Government, 
but 4,not necessarily from among the Government nominated 
directors : that is to say, that it should be open to Government to 
nominate any one of the teo. The Chamber consider, however, that 
it would be preferable to leave the election of the chairman to the 
directors themselves, subject to the approval of Government as the 
largest shareholder, with power to Government to elect in the 
event of a deadlock. 

The Chamber have no special comments to ofier regarding 
clauses. 7 and 8 dealing with Government control and debmtuies. 

As the Chamber have said, it seems to thnn that scheme Mo. I 
is likely to be more easily understood than scheme No. 11* It is 
however desirable that they should examine the details given of the 
lines upon which a Company might be established in accordance 
with the latter. 

It is proposed that the capital of the Company should be rupee 
capital "raised in India." *ibe Chamber understand the words 
they have quoted to me.an that the capital will, wherever possible, 
be raised in India, and with this intention they have every sym* 
pathy. But they would deprecate any idea of closing the door to 
capital from outside India should it happen that the requited 
amount cannot be raised in this country. It has recently been found 
necessary to take advantage of assistance from abroad not only in 
the case of Indian Government loans, but also in certain large 
Indian industrial enterprises. It should however be fu'ly understood 
that the Indian investor must have every opportunity of investing 
in loans raised, when the need arises, outside India. 

Witlt regard to the Board, the Chamber have had difficulty 
over the proposal for a ''Managing Director" to be appointed by 
the Company subject to the approval of Government. Ihe idM 
is that this "Managing Director" would be the officer who is 
now known as the Agent, that is to say. the head of the 
adminiSkrative and executive stafi but, following the home preoe* 
dent, the Committee would prefer the title to be "GenMil 
Manager." It is open to question wbethw the officer occupying tide 
position shoold be Bie Managing Director, or indeed, sboold be on 
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tbe Board at all. It is true that this arrangement would follow the 
analogy of the Calcutta Port Trust, where tibe head of the executive 
is Chiurman of the Commissionera But in the case of a railway 
suchtm arrangement would be novel, and on the whole the Chamber 
are indined to think the home practice dionld be followed, and a 
Board appointed consisting ol a Chairman and directors with a 
General Manager not on the Board. 

The (Chamber accept, without question, the suggestion that at 
least half of the total directorate, whether nominated or not, should 
be Indian. 

The Chamber agree with the proposal, under clause (i) of the 
general terms of lease, that the line and its equipment, the property 
of Government, should be handed over to the Company to work 
for a specified term of years. They have discussed very carefully 
the proposal under clause (a), which it is as well to reproduce : — 

The Company's capital to be treated as a loan to Government 
on a definite guarantee of interest and carrying in addition a right 
to a share proportionate to subscribed capital in the annual profits, 
snl^ect to the condition that if in any year the total amount so pay - 
able to die Company including the guarantee exceeds 8 per cent, on 
tiieir capitol the excess shall be divided in proportion of 75 per cent, 
to Government and 25 per cent, to the Company. 

I he term annual profits is then defined. The Chamber notice 
that this covers four items only, and makes no mention of tax 
deduction. To avoid any misunderstanding by the public such as 
has recently been experienced in regard to branch line companies, 
the Chamber recommend that definite provision should be made to 
efiect that the guarantee is a net guarantee, free of all taxation. 
In considering the proposal under this clause it is necessary to read 
along with it the appropriate proposals in part 1 1 of the scheme re- 
garding the application of the conditions to the East Indian Rail- 
way, Section V, clauses (i), (2). (3) and (4). At first sight the 
suggestion that, if in any year the total amount payable to the 
Company exceeds 8 per cent on their capital, the excess shall be 
divided, in the proportion of 75 per cent to Government and 25 
pef^cent to the Company, seems perhaps unduly favourable to the 
Govenment. but on the whole the Chamber are not disposed to take 
exception to thU proposal. The figure suggested for the basis of 
tte Government capital is 00 crores, which represents say the total 
oaidtal outlay incurr^ by Government On account ot the East 
Indian Railway to date. It might be argued that Government 
would be entitled to base their capital on a higher figure on account 
of goodwill, but the Chamber think it preferable that instead of 
doing so, they should take a higher proportion of the profits above 
8 per cent. On the other hand the Chamber think it may be neces- 
sary to raise the Government guarantee on the Company’s capital 
to naort than per cent, for it is doubtful whether, under present 
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conditions, a guarantee of that amoimt will be sufficient to attract 
monejr m India. 

The (Camber have no comments to offer on danse (3), regarding 
the provision for termination of the lease on account of mismanage* 
ment by the Company. 

Section III contains the general financial proposals, and it is 
su^esM that Government should undertake to provide the capital 
which is in their opinion necessary from time to time for the equip* 
ment and improvement of the undertaking relating the right to call 
on the Company to increase their contribution at any time to the 
ex^t of the authorised capital or to preserve the proportion which 
existed when the contract was entered into. This proposal is, the 
Chamber consider open to objection with r^ard to clause 4 of 
scheme No. i. In this case it would be open to Government to put 
up mom capital at a favourable time and then, at a time when 
money is tight, to call on the Company to provide their pro rata 
share. It is true that this provision foUows the existing prindple, 
which in practice is not actually applied ; but it is not desirable to 
perpetuate an arrangement which admittedly is not used, and 
wh’ch is in theory certainly open to objection. The danse should 
therefore be qualified by some proviso to meet this point 1 be 
Chamber however cannot leave this Section without pointing out 
that the past history of Indian railways shows that this system of 
finance has been the cause of failure in the proper development of 
railways in India, vide paras 32-38 of the Acworth Report. 

Half the Board to be Indians. 

The Chamber have no further remarks to offer with regard to 
Part Iff the scheme. 

With regard to Part II, the Chamber have already commented 
on the points in Section V which call for remark, and the only other 
Section to which they need refer is No. HI. relating to the new 
Company. . In view of that the clause regarding the Board should 
provide for ten directors who would, as in the corresponding clause 
of scheme No. I, elect one of their own number as Chairman, 
Government making the appointment in the event of a deadlock. 
The proposal that five of the total Board should be nominated by 
Government is reasonable, as is also the provision that at least halt 
of the Board dionld be Indians, of whom the Company should be 
required to elect — ^not “nominate” as is suggested — not less than 
twa And following on the comments, the words “General Manager” 
would be subetitut^ for “Managing Director” in clause (c). 

To sum up, the Chamber’s answers to tiie three specific ques* 
tions put in your letter are. — 

(a) So far at any rate as the East Indian Railway is concerned, 
the Chamber are of opinion that, on the exifiry of the present 
contract, the management should .be entrusted to a Company 
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domiciled in India with a directorate not lenthan half of which 
should be Indian. 

(b) The Chamber consider that scheme No. I forwarded with 
your , letter provides the basis for a workable and satisfactory 
arrangement. 

In the event of State management being favoured, the 
ChamlMr are of opinion that any scheme of associating a Board of 
Directors with the Agent, on the lines of Port Trust management 
dioold not be contemplated. 



SECOND SESSION OP THE 

AD"India Railwaymen’s Conference 

BOMBAY- HTE NOFBMBBB 19 fS 

The secoD'^ Session of the All- India Railwasrmen’s Con* 
ference yras he’ ’ at the Workingmen’s Institute, Parel, Bombay, 
Mr. C. F. Andrews presiding. 

Chairman's Speech. 

After having offered the most cordial welcome to the Delegates 
Mr. Baptists, Chairman of the Reception Committee, procMded 
to say : — 

Now, Comrades, permit me to congratulate you upon your good 
fortune in capturing the Rev. Mr. Andrews for your President. In 
him you will find an excellent friend, philosopher and guide, and 
yet, when a friend of mine beard that Mr. Andrews was going to 
preside, he came to me id some trepidation and said : ** Well, 

is your Conference going to be a real Railway Conference, or is it 
going to be a Divine Service with Father Andrews officiating ? And 
is he going to preach the Gospel according to St. Mark or according 
to Karl Marx." Well, Comrades, 1 do not know bnt I am confident, 
whether it be St. Mark or Karl Marx, negatively no free-lance can 
ever accuse him of fomenting strifes, and positively his presidentship 
will enhance the dignity of our Conference and give weight to our 
decisions, for he will bring experience and wisdom to bear upon onr 
discussions. You know that wise men come from the East, but 
he comes from ‘the West by way of exception. He is an Englishman 
who has throughly identified himself with Indians. In him East 
and West have not only met but actually fused. He is one of those 
who believe that the future of the world depends not on the ideals 
of the East exclusively, but upon the distilled ideals of the East and 
West combined. He practises what he preaches. For this reasem 
he has become the most ei^husiastic collaborator of our great poet 
and patriot. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, in laying the foundations of 
a great University where all that is wise and virtuous in the East 
and West 'will gravitate, and then radiate ihionghout India, if not 
throughout the world. 

The Pierideat’s Speedb 

Mr. Andrews then took the presidential chair and said > 

My words to-day will be as concise as possible, for in railway 
matters Ae issues are simple and straightforward and the main 
general considerations are few in number, but of great importance. 

The first issue is clekzly that of equal pay for equal work, and 
the dimination of all dass and race distinctions in railway matters. 

47(a) 
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I have belooged to the Labour Movement for over thirty years 
of my life and have worked with labour leaders in England and 
Scotland, in South Africa, in Australia and New Zealand, as wdl as 
in India itself, and even in South Africa where racial discrimin- 
ation is at its very worst, I never met a recognised labour leader, 
who did not, in theory at least, aco^t fully this vital prindple of 
equal pay iot equal work. This is now a fundamental principle of 
the labour movement all the world over. It is quite true that when 
brought up against hard concrete facts the labour leaders whom 1 
met in South Africa on the Indian question shrank from appl]ring it ; 
they asked for time ; they prevaricated : bat, all the same, it was a 
supremely important thing that th^ aU recognised the ideal and 
confessed that racialism was wrong. 

The Vale Duke ol At has said :—** There is no method of 

reiorm so powerful as this li sAougnde any lalse or corrupt beliei, 
or any vicious and cruel system, we place one incompatibi.b 
IDBAL,— &en without any .noise of controversy or dash of battle, 
those belieis and customs wU wane and die.*' 

What I believe is hap^ning, in the great world of Jabonr 
to-day, is this. Labour is now reaching rapidly the international 
and humanitarian basis. It is becomiug more and more based upon 
the ultimate principle of the brotherhood of man. There can be 
no other basis. Before this ultimate principle of equality 
all racialisms and' nationalisms mast vanish. Merit and merit 
alone must decide a man’s worth, not colour or caste or creed. 

In the Indian railway system to-day racialism is rampant. 
There is no need for me to point nut, by a recitation of glaring 
examples, the utterly absurd distinctious between man and man, 
the pay and extra privileges which sometimes amount to five times 

amount given to one man in contradiction to another, simply 
JiBcause of some supposed racial distinction. I am quite prepared 
to argue with ths person who atgnes that a thoroughly bad system 
cannot be altered all at once without dislocation. But 1 am not 
prepared to argue with the person who states that this racialism 
must remain. There is only one thing for it. Racialism must be 
done away with as rapidly as possible, and the pace mast be deter- 
mine at each stage by what is feasiUe and practical in the eyes of 
fair-minded men on both sides. Those who have special pris^eges 
to-day may well ask for time for readjustment, but they cannot 
possibly ask that the present racial inequalities should continue 
indefinitely. 

There is one position, which has been quite frankly stated to 
me again mad again with regard to the Norffaera railways by high 
railway officials 1 may call it briefly the strat^cal argument. 
They state that 'Rto great railway Ihies to tire North mnatbehdd 
by a ptopoftfam of Bri ish and An^o-Indian employees because 
Indians camaot be tmsted. I am giving thMr owii exact words. It 
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is needless for me to say how strongly I repudiate that argument. 
It is contrary to the whole spirit of the policy which, since August, 
1917, has been declared to the whole civilised world as the pplicy 
of the British in India. EUher therefore this declaration of August, 
1917, should never have been made, or this argument should never 
now be used. To-day at any ‘rate such an argument is an anachto* 
nism, and its use in ^e future is certain to create bad blood. 

Economic Rbtsbnchment. 

I come to the second great issue, that of economic retrench- 
ment. We all know that at the present time in every country in 
the world the strictest economy must be exercised if national bank- 
ruptcy is not to take place. India is no exception. We cannot 
go any longer with 41 crores deficit year alter year. There must be 
economy practised on the railway wherever there is wasteful ex- 
penditure. 1 would suggest to the Retrenchment Committee that 
they should look carefully into the extravagance of the present 
system of continually recruiting men from abroad for the higher 
posts in the railways and refusing adequately to train capable and 
able men on the spot. We have unfortunately come into a vicious 
circle. There are Uterally thousands of educated Indians to-day 
who are sincerely willing to undergo any further training necessary 
and to submit to any exacting tests with regard to efficiency, 
if the higher posts in the railways are thrown completely open 
to them, not in word only, but in deed. These men are ready 
to do the work on a mere economic scale. But there are two 
things that at present stand in their way. The former is, that 
they are quite uncertain whether, even after the most careful 
training and equipment for service, they will not be superseded by 
a junior man brought out from abroad who has not got their qualifi- 
cations. Secondly, they are not ready to do the work on a more 
economical scale of pay while others are drawing a higher pay lor the 
same kind of work simply because they belong to a different race. 

But I would be the last to urge ungenerous treatment towards 
those who have come in under the old bad system. 1 quite under- 
stand that if too rapid and sudden changes are made there will be 
very great individual hardships and injustices. But it must be quite 
clearly recognised, that the vicious system of the past must go, und 
that in the near future Indian Railways must be Indian managed 
and Indian run, and the economic scale of pay must be suited to a 
country which is as poor as India is to-day. The whole system from 
top to bottom must be suited to the economies of India, and not 
to that of any other country. 

This brings me to my third point, about which I feel personally 
more strongly than about any other : what I may the 
tsAriati istuG. Xlicro hfts b60ii ill the pMt ft disgraceful neglect, ox uw 
(omforts and even ol the decencies oi the poor in India who trav 
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on the railways in order to provide lor the luxuries of the rich. No 
economic system of railway administration in a poor country, such 
as India is. ought to allow such huge profits to be made out of the 
third class poor passenger traffic and then to give them in return such 
disgraceful accommodation. This policy of unequal treatment of 
the poor vitiates the whole of our Indian railway policy frdm top 
to bottom. Among the railway employees it leads to miserable 
pittances of lo rupees and 12 rupees a month to employees on what 
is called the menial staff (the every word 'menial' is a sign of the 
whole spirit underlying the system) and huge salaries running into 
thousands a month for superior officers. I say to-day emphatically 
from intimate experience of the life of the poor that many of the 
railway employees on whose faithful work the safety of the public 
depends are being starved in body and mind owing to the paucity 
of their pay. 


Question of Gratuity. 

I now come to issues that are more technical and less easily 
understood by the general public. The first of these is the question 
of gratuity or bonus. 1 congratulate the Railway Unions and 
Associations on having won a signal victory in this matter. The 
vicious clause which m^e the gratuity forfeited by taking part in 
any strike, however honorable and legitimate, was fatal to the 
dignity of Labour. It had to be abolished. It is a matter of great 
thankfulness that it has now been abolished. But there are irritat- 
ing exceptions which still remain. The first is the qualifying clause 
about a strike which has been decla.. i illegal — declared iJlegal by 
whom, by the Executive 01 by the Legislative Assembly ? We want 
that point clearing up. We do not trust an executive decision on 
that point, which may be only an echo of the Railway Board. 
Again there is a qualifying clause that men who have left the service 
since taking part in one of the recen *- strikes cannot rer^^ive the 
gratuity. Why not? In what way does their case actually and 
morally differ from that of those who are still in service ? If it is 
once declared that participation in a strike does not cause for- 
feiture of gratuity, then those who have left the service (apart from 
dismissal for gross misconduct) are clearly entitled to their bonus. 
Thirdly, ^ is qr’te obvious that the widows or next of kin of 
emplo3/«es who have died during the interval should get the bonus. 
It appears to me that these two last propositions cannot be disputed 
by any reasonable man. I have put them before the Railway board 
^me monffiis ago and have received an answer that they are to be 
carefully considered. But 1 have not yet received .an answer that 
the position 1 have here taken has been accepted. 

The second technical point to be brought forward is that of 
reco^ition of railway labour unions by the Railway companies and 
the offer of fadlitaas by ihe latter for the conduct of business. Here 
j am utterly opposed to what 1 can only call the mendicant policy. 
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For instance, it seems to me und^nified to ask the company, ior idl 
practical purposes, to collect from the wages the snbscriptiona for 
the Railway Union by deducting them from the pay. This puts 
the Union in a false position of dependence, and the essential thing 
in any Railway Labour Union is to be in an independent position. 
Furthermore, it tends to weaken character. If men are not willing 
to take the trouble to pay the monthly oontributicm to their Unicm 
thonselves, it shows they have no use for it. In that case it would 
be far better to build up the Union from the foundation with 
smaller numbers rather than attempt to establish a biggw union 
on a weak and compromising basis. 

The last point that I shall bring forward in this opening address 
is that of federation. There can be no question at all that the 
railway employees sufier enormously, at the present time, bemuse 
they are faced by a Railway Board which represents the unification 
of the Railway administration of the whole of India, while there is 
no Board which represents the unification of the interests of Railway 
Labour. If there were a Railway Board representing the whole 
railway system of India on the men’s side, it would be listened to 
with the utmost respect by the Railway Board at Simla and Delhi. 
But there is no such organ ; and private individuals have to ap> 
proach the Railway Board in order to set forward the men’s case. 
This is extremely bad for all parties. It leads to great and unnecessary 
del^s. It means that abuses remain uncorrected. 1 put therefore this 
proposition before the present conference that it is a vital matter 
that some such Railway Board of Railway servants should be formed 
as soon as possible. May 1 add that it is impracticable to form such 
a Railway Labour Board unless the railway unions are willing to 
sink various differences and come together. I know the dif&culties 
that stand in the way, and I have no wish to blame any Railway 
Union as such, I have expressed my willingness to go to the North 
and preside over a Railway Conference there, if time and health 
permit; and if I am able to go to the North 1 shall press for unity 
and the sinking of minor differences there, as 1 am pressing it here. 

1 have tried to be as brief as possible in these opening words, 
and 1 trust I have made my points quite clear. 1 am out for unity 
and federation of labour, for the better treatment of the poor, for 
the entire abolition of all vested interests and racial discrimination 
in the future. I wish the whole economic system of the Indian 
railways to be Indian tlirough and through. This does not mean 
that there will not be an honourable place in the future for the 
children of old servants of the railway Companies and others 
whether European or Anglo-Indian ; but they must be willmg to 
8icc'3pt the new conditions. They must be ready to work on equ^ 
terms with Indians who are their equals in character and training 
and technical equipment, and to demand no privileges for themselves 
or for their cliildrcn which they are not ready to demand for Indian:.- 
themselves. 
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Ob thc! 2nd day of the Conference, Nov. 25th 1922, the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

Rai Saheb Chandrikaprasad moved and Mr. C. T. Wheeler 
seamded. 

I. '* That this Confereoce urges the Govt, of India to amrad 
the Indian Railways Act by inserting provisions for the constitution 
of Central Wages Board and the National Wages Board for settlmg 
disputes concerning wages and conditions of service and for making 
it obligatory on Railway Companies to establish Councils, on the 
lines of the Railways Act 1921 (u & 12 Geo. V) part IV. with modi- 
fications suitable to Indian conditions." 

Rai Saheb Chandrikaprasad in supporting the resolution said that 
the position of the subordinate employees on the Indian Railways 
was very unsatisfactory. In matters of their wages and conditions 
of service the Government of India had left every&ing to the dis- 
cretion of the railway administrations which in turn left the matters 
to the discretion of the heads of d^>artments ; and so on. ^ The 
general policy of the Indian Railways was to keep the higher 
officials well pleased and they were in consequence allowed all sorts 
of privileges and allowances, while the subor^ate employees were 
generally starved out. 

Mr. C, Bhukhandas then moved, Mr. V. P. Rele seconded and 
Mr. C. T. Malgi supported that 

II. " This Conference expresses its gratitude to the Secretary of 
State for India and the Governor-General in Council for abrogating 
the rule rendering a strike a breah in continuity of service, but 
respectfully urges that retrospective effect should be given by ex- 
tending this relief to all employees wheil^er in service at present or 
noc, and in ca^e of that of any employee the relief should be made 
available to his next of kin. 

(b) That this Conference apprehends that the qualifying pro- 
vision that the strike be not illegal would nullify the value of the 
abrogation of the rule, unless it is clearly defined by law what cons- 
titutes an illegal strike and urges that such definition be given. 

(c) That this Conference' calls the attention of the Government 
to the attitude of the Railway authorities who hold that it is en- 
tirely^ optional for them to give effect to the resolution of the 
Government regarding the rescission of the old rule and requests 
tiie Government to issue instructions to them, intimating them that 
tibe relief is obligatory and not optional. 

(d) That this Conference urges that the limi*: of the minimum 
ntimberof 15 years' service before gratuity becomes payable, be 
temoved and gratuity should be mide payable at the rate of one 
month's pay for every year's service from the very first year. 

(e) That tills Conference further urges that in case of the death 
rf an employee, the g atuity be given to bis heirs, whether depeo^ 
dent on him ' r otbeiwise." 
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Mr. F. Jamshedji proposed and Mr. C. T. Malgt aaeonded 

" That thU Conference welcomes Draft Bill No. 07 of zpaa 
regarding compensation for workmen in case of acddenta, bnt regrets 
to observe that the compenaatkm clauses are very inadequate, and 
urges in particular that in case of death, five years' wages Should bt 
allowed without any limit as to maximum. 

On the motion of Mr. Amarsing Shivram seconded by Mr T. S. 
Gawad the following resolution was passed unanimously 

III. '* That this Conference reaflirms the resolutions of last 
year regarding racial descrimination and insists upon its total aboli* 
tion, not only <n theory but also in practice ; meanwhile, it welcomes 
Colonel Waghoin's answer to an interpellation m tiie Legislative 
Council, announcing that the rule fixing the maximum salaries of 
Indian drivers, shunters and guards at two-thirds the rate for 
Europeans will be omitted from the revised edition of the Code, 
but regrets that in practice it is still enforced, and requests Govern- 
ment to direct all Railway Administrations to immediately allow 
Indian drivers, shunters and guards the same salaries as are allowed 
to Europeans upon the principle of equal pay for equal work." 

Mr. Bhagwandas Narayand^is then proposed and Mr. D. B. 
Shindo seconded 

VI. “That this Conference enters its emphatic remonstrance 
against the corrupt practices prevailing in the workshops through- 
out India, in connection with appointments, promotions and dinnis- 
sals ; and calls upon the Govt, to appoint a strong, independent and 
impartial Committee to investigate and report upon the subject. 
The Committee should consist of an equal number of representatives 
nominated by Railway Administrations, Railway Union or Federa- 
tions and the Legislative Assembly." 

The following resolution was then moved from the Chair and 
passed unanimously : — 

V “ That this Conference respectfully calls attention of the Rail- 
way Board to the neglect of the Third-class Passengers’ cmveniences 
on the Indian railways and overcrowding that is taking place, and 
urges that immediate steps be taken to improve and increase accom- 
mMation which at present is provided.” 

The Conference met again on Monday, the 27lh Nov. 1922. It 
affirmed aome of the resolutions that were passed last year and then paaaed 
the following resolutiona aeriatim 

VI "Thia Conferenoe views with dismay and submits its emphatic protest 
against the reduotinn of e*peri«»need and skilfol mechanics in the 0. 1. P. abopa 
axid replacing them by Chinamen cn an average el dnnble the rate of pay f»r 
the same hatnre and amannt of work, t'boee men be reinstated or their giatnity 
he paid to them." 

Vn "This Cenferenoe draws the attention of the Administration to the 
inhnman treatme-t meted oat to the peer coolier, malee and females, who are 
oairied in open iJahaet Waggona in the burning heat of the snu or in rain or 
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«oid. Shelter te tflonledte then workeni nhetlier eBphmd tirBailwejor 
OoBtnatoi.'' 

**Beaidved that a eamplele pr oep eetae ehewteg nfee, reitalatioBS, and 
pritOeteB^allowed bj Bailwapa to their old and new emplojeee be Botiffed to 
tmxymtptegm fa a hoeldet.*' 

IZ **]rale OoBfereaee is of opiBioii ***** sod MaBagere of lodiao 

Bailerajret io BiakiBg pants Iron the Fine Fnads to iadlridoals or oonmnnal 
iastitati(«s« will l aa h e adeqaate graats to ladiaas aad ladisn fastitatioos which 
ia not being done at pnaent.** 

Z Bjsolaed thto the Bailtraj Board be nqaested to reason the restriction 
la tlw inad of foiaiga Ba*lwa/ paasee to daily pay atall and that the free pass 
rale ho ao aneaded ae to ineiade parente and ohlhhea wltiamt restriction as to 
aaesber: and rales regarding the iatnehaage of fsee passso be nniform in ail 
Baflwaye In India.** 

ZI Coahreace warmly eongiatslates Mr. Smparji D. Snklatwalla 

fM his deothm ae Member of FariiaiBent and ***■*» the Totere of SonUi 
Battoraea for fleeting him. 

XII "Ihie Coaferenoe anthoriaee the President aad Secretary to nad suit. 
aUe telegrams to Mr. Snklatwalla aad the Mayor of Batteiaea for the purpoee.** 

Xni **IhlB Ooafsienee resoleea that the Bnnniag staff of all Brilways in 
ndfa ehonld get the aasse average allosvaaee of 67 per oent allowed to the Ban* 
^ag StaA of the M. A a M., A L aad N. W. Baflways nader Bailway Boaed’a 
CMrealar Intter dated the 19th September, 1919.” 

XIV “Ihia Ooaiereaoe leconto its emphatic protest against the mling of the 
Home Department of the Qovt, of India, asaking eommnnieations of iadividnal 
pievaaoes of Bailwaymen to Membera of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Oonwl of State a bieaeh of the Qoverament Servants* Gondnet Boles.’* 

Xy “This Conference trusts that Lord Inebeapes*s Betrenchment Oommi* 
y** ’**1 1 thoroughly investigate the nometons items of aetnal expenditnre 
inratied on Imiaa Bailways, both on Capital aad Bevenne acoonnts and will 
order anbstantial retrenchment aetnally necessary, taking into consideration the 
“f**. *5nmber of superior officers and liberal increases to the 

salaries of higher officials generally allowed during recent years.** 

Zyi *^le Oonfennoe appoints the following gentlemen as the Standing 
wssmitm to carnr on all eotrespondenee in connection with the Gonfeienoe 
during the interval : — 

« ^“d»w^-PtmMent. 2. Bai Saheb Chandrikaprasad.— 

^P*'*** Mr. ainwalla. 6- Mr. Bhnkandas C. 6 Mr. 
Matilall A. 7. Mr. S. H. Jhabwalla,— Sseretary. 8. M. 0. T. Wheeler, with 
powers to add. * 


. . “”11,, OoBferanoe urgm Oovemment to nominate one delegate on 
behalf^ Bailwaymm in India for the International Labour Conference and 
eagg^ that Bai 8*heb Gbandrikaprasad.be nominated as a delegate f«r the 

_ , * V OMlference strongly urges all the Bxeontives of Bailway 

UumM In Inm niM Burssa to send their repreaentatives with full powem to 

2T* Sr ?®*f**®B* ol • Federation of All BailwaysMB and the 

foematfou of «a Idl India Brilwayssen'h Board.** 

a vlewa with regret the attitude of the Oovamssmit 

*"^|^*®* ®I ^ Washington Oonferenee, regarding the 
adoptlM otMu^^ Mm day* Md tmets that the OovemsMnt will aliaadoB Its 
pme^ utatudennd Mme ptnetienl notion towards the realisation of the eight 

liitai^d tonen^^*^*^ Worklngshopo as wellaa In all oSm 



THE FOURTH OONFERENOE OP 

The Depts. of Industries in India 

OALGUTTA-^27TH—19rH A PHIL JOSS 

Impovtant subjecta conceraini; the Induvtrial Developnent 
of India are diacussed annually by the con^ence of the 
Oepaxtments of Industries. Tlie fourth Conference was held 
at 1 C^ncil House Street, Calcutta, on the 17th, 1 8th and 19th 
of April 1922. Officers in cdrarge of the Industries in Central 
and f'rovincial Governments as well as the Ministers of Indus- 
tries attended the conference. The Hon. Mr. Innes, Commerce 
& Industries Member, Govt, of India, presided. The agenda 
included the consideration of the following matters proposed 
by the department specified against each head. 

The oooBtitntioD of an All- India Industrial SenriM ■ (Central 
Department of Industries) ; the constitution of an All-India Chemical 
Service (Central Department of Industries) ; relations between the 
railways, the public, and the Department of Industries (Department 
of Industries, Punjab) ; co-ordination of the Provinoiol Departments 
cf Industries in regard to schemes for pioneer factories (Department 
of Industries, Bengal) ; British Empire Exhibition (Central Depart- 
ment of Industries) ; the training in India of railway engineers and 
mechanics (Central Department of Industries) ; State technical 
scholarships (Central Department ot Industries) ; the study of 
Inter-Provincial markets (Department of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces) ; Technical Textbooks (Department of Industries U. P.) ; 
Exhibition of machinery, (Department of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces) ; rural engineering (Department of Industries, Bombay) ; 
technical assistance to industries and industrial research (Department 
of Industries, Bombay) ; periodical meetings of the engineers of the 
Department of Industries (Department of Industries, Bombay) ; 
cheap power for industrial undertakings (Department of Industries, 
Bombay) ; relation between the Directors of Industries and Dinoto^ 
Qeneral of Commercial Intelligence in regard to local trade intelli- 
gence (Oireetor-Oeneral of Commerce). 

In openiM the Conference the Hon. Mr. C. A. Innes, the presidmit, 
seld:— 

The Peesident’s Speech. 

Before we proceed to discuss the business contained in t^ ^ 
of agendh which has been pot before the Conference I anomd uIgb 
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to make a few prdimittary remarks regarding the reasons why the 
present time and place have been selected for the meeting, while 
tt will perhaps be of interest to m«nbers of the Conference if I 
review briefly the action whidi has been taken as a result of the 
last meeting of Departments of Industries, and the more important 
matters which have been taken up by the Central Department of 
Industries during the intervening period. 

As you will remember, on the conclusion of the meeting 
hdd a;t Simla in May last year, the general opinion of the 
Confertoce was in favour of holding the next meeting at 
Calcutta in January 1922. For some time after I took charge 
of the Department of Industries 1 hoped that it would be 
possible to adhere to this arrangonent ; but as time went 
on it became apparent that at the b^iuning ot the year it 
would n'^t be possible either for myself or for Mr. Chatterjee to 
leave Delhi. It had been decided that the sessions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Council of State would begin at an earlier 
date than was the case in the previous year. Mr, Chatterjee did 
not return from his deputation to tho Interna ional Labcu - Con- 
ference at Geneva until the beginning of January, and the Depart- 
mrats of which 1 hold charge were confronted with a heavy 
programme of work in connection with the forthcoming Legislative 
sessions. The alternative of suggesting that our meeting should 
be held in Delhi was considered, but rejected for the reasons that 
while it would doubtless have been inconvenient to you to leave 
your provinces at that time, it would have been impossible for us 
in the Central Department to devote the necessary amount of 
attention to the subjects which we should have to discuss at this 
Conference. I therefore suggested that we should meet at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the conclusion of our various 
legislative sessions, and I also consulted the members of the Cen- 
ference with regard to the place at which we should meet. Calcutta 
was chosen by a large majority and to this extent, therefore, it 
has been possible to adhere to the arrangements provisionally 
approved at the last Conference. 

The Work Done So Far 

1 will try to give the Conference, as briefly as possible, an 
account of what has been done as the result of its deliberations last 
May. The first subject discussed was that of the co-ordination of 
work between provincial Directors of Industries and the Commercial 
Intelligence Department, Calcutta. The discujssion was devoted 
partly to the subject of trade enquiries, and the Conference agreed 
to the proposal that the system direct enquiries by one Director 
from others and by Directors from other departments should be 
followed, together with that of instituting enquiries through her 
Mcmthly Circular published by the Central Apartment of Industries. 
Certain working arrangements with the Director General of Commer- 
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dtil IntcUigence were also agreed to, and certain propoaale for Ihe 
fntnre of file Commercial Mnaeom in Calcutta made fiw Directot 
Gcnend and Ccunmercial Int^igedce were considered and a^rov<^. 
The subject of trade enquiries will come up again fOr diaeusston 
during the present Conference at the instance of the D. G. C. 1., 
who give ns an account of developments whidi have taken 
jdace in his Department sinoe last May. and of the working of 
the easting arrangemmts as between him and Directors of 
Industries, together with suggestions for their improvement in 
the fntnre. 

British Inoustrirs Fair. 

Last year yon will remember that the subject of the annual 
British Industries Fair was discussed at some length both m the full 
Conference and by a Sub-Committee of Directors of Industries. Tlie 
recommendations of the subcommittee were placed before all local 
Governments for their consideration. We have not yet received a 
detailed siccount of this year’s Fair, but it appears certain from 
rMerences made to the su^ect by Mr. Chadwick, ilie Indian Trade 
Commismoner, London, that the efforts of the participating provinces 
have met with great success, and that the arrangements generally were 
much better than those made in connection with the Fair of >921. 
Mr. Chadwick has a special^ word of praise for the organisation of 
the exhibits and for the business arrangements made by the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab and the United Provinces. The suggestion wsis 
made at the last Conference that an expert should be appointed 
to organise the exhibits at the F^ir on behalf of all the orovinccs 
participating : but as only four pro . inces, namely the ‘'unjab. the ’ 
United Provinces, Bombay and Burma, announced 'i-.-ii intention 
of exhibiting, it was decided not to proceed with the question of 
appointing an officer for the whole of India. 

The subject of the hydro-electiic suivey of India called for no 
action on the part of tlie Government of India, a-iO they arc* not 
aware of the extent to which progress has been made in the several 
provinces with the work of a preliminary survey on the lines 
advocated by Mr. Meares. 

DrrFicuLTiEs of Coal Scpply. 

As a result of the discussion at the last Conference of ihc best 
means of mitigating the difficulties experienced by sma'>l industries 
in the matter of coal supply, it was dicidei by a sub-committee 
consistin ' of the Coal rrausporiatiou Officer ar.d the Directors of 
Industries that a purchasing agent should be appointed for Provin- 
cial Departments of Industries to work in touch with the Coal 
Transportation Officer. Directors of Industries were asked towards 
the end of the last year to report how far the situation appeared 
to have improved, and whether any improvements noticed might be 
ascribed to the arrangement: approved at the last Conference. The 
tujdies received to this enquiry went to show that, generally 
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• p iw l d ng , tile sitaation bad improved matoriallyf altiiough in some 
pcovbiees the imiwovenient was due to causes other than the new 
amngemento for supply to which I have referred. Since then the 
whole tituation has been uimt by the unfortunate occurrence of 
tiM railway strike. As this factor dominates all others, it was 
comddered that no useful object could be served by bringing up. 
the subject again for discussion at the present Conference. 

It was decided at the last Conference tiiat it would be advan- 
tagecus if each province published informatirm regarding their 
technical’ and industrial institutions, and detailed recommendations 
were made regarding the lines on which such information should 
be drawn op. The Government of India are not aware of the 
«rteni to which this recommendation has been adopted in the 
several provinces. They have, however, received from the Gov- 
ernment cf Bihar and Orissa a useful list of technical and industrial 
institutions in that province. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made at the last Conference the supply of the Monthly 
Qrcnlar issued by the Central Department of Industries has been 
confined entirely to officials. The number of copies of the Circular 
now distributed amounts to 452. In connection with the 
annual reports of Provincial Departments of industries, the 
Conference was of opinion that uniformity in the arrangement of 
the reports would be desirable, and also that the official year should 
be adopted, if pos.sible, for the period covered by the reports. No 
information has reached the Government of India as to whether any 
action has been taken on this recommendation. A discussion took 
place on the constitution of Advisory Boards of Directors of Indus- 
tries, and it was left to the provinces to take such action in this 
matter as they thought desirable. 

The holding of an All-India Handweaying Exhibition at Patna 
was dealt with by a sub-committee of the last Conference, and we 
aU know that the Exhibition achieved very considerable success, 
'tiurnks mainly to the efforts of the Department of Industries in 
Bihar and Orissa. An interesting account of the Exhibition was 
ccmtribu.cd to the last number of the Journal of Indian Industries 
and Labour by Mr. Bell. 

The subject of State technical scbolarshws was discussed at 
kmie l^gth on the last occasion, and the Government of India 
midsfsti^ that Departments of Industries in the provinces have 
been taking up the matter in earnest. The subject has been included 
i^a^ in the agenda for the present Conference when it is proposed 
te diMussii mm a somewhat different staudpoiut which has been 
axplaiaed in the prefatory note which is before the members of the 
(Ekwerence. 

Axx-mou DniiisTiUAt Jt All-Ikoia Chemical Services. 

Amo^the mDit hnpmtant subjects which were discussed at 
fha ^ CottfaraBoo was the question of coosiitating an AU-lndia 
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Industrial Service and an AlMndia Chemical Service. It was 
decided that it would be best to leave these questions for the 
in order that they might be reconsidered in the provinces before 
the Departments of Industries came to a final decision regaidina t^ 
attitude -they would adopt. The question of the institution of both 
Services has been included again in the agenda for the present 
Conference, and it is hoped that we shall now l^e able to receive the 
final views of Ministers on this important subject. 

The last Conference discussed the question of improving India’s 
foreign trade by the appointment of Trade Commissioners. Unfortun- 
ately the present financial stringency has placed a temporary obstacle 
in the way of the development of this scheme. We have, however, 
made the appointment of a Trade Commissioner in East Africa 
which was foreshadovved in last year’s discussion. Mr. Left has 
assumed charge of his duties at Mombassa in the beginning of 
January last, and has already indicated fresh lines along which trade 
between India and these colonies can usefully be developed. 

It was decided at the last Conference to place an officer on 
special duty in England to collect information regarding the methods 
by which and the extent to which aid is afforded to industries by 
iiuet State in various countries. For this enquiry Mr. A- Y. G. 
Campbell of Madras was selected, and he submitted his report a 
short time ago through the High Conunissioner to the Government 
of India. We have not yet had time to consider the report in detail 
or the method by which it will be published, but it will, in any case, 
shortly be placed before local Governments. 

Industrial B.^nks. 

The establishment of Industrial banks was discussed at the last 
Conference with the idea of enabling Ministers to ascertain the views 
held in other provinces on the subject, so that they might be in a 
position to formulate their own ideas with regard to ^is matter. 
The Government of India are unaware what progress, if any, has 
been made in the direction of establishing an industrial bank in any 
province. 

A question somewhat allied to the last, namely, whether legisla- 
tion should be introduced to provide for and regulate the granting 
of. Government loans or other financial aid to small industrialists 
was also discussed, aud it was suggested that the Government of 
Assam by whom the question was introduced, might make an 
experiment in th ; direction of legirlation, but information has not 
reached the Government of India as to whether the suggeited 
experiment has been made. 

At the last Conference certain proposals made by ^e High 
Commissioner for India in pursuance of his project of mai n ta in ing 
permanent show rooms for Indian arts and crafts at his offi^ in 
London, were approved by the representatives of the provinces 
concerned. As the result of the subsequent enquiry made by the 
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Govenunent of India* tlie Governments of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces issued instructions to their officers to supply the 
material for textile panels, while the former Government have 
agreed to the provision by tiie Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, of the 
elKtEic light fittings, and the Government of the 'United Provinces 
have given permission for the exhibits which renudned unsold at the 
British Industries Fair of tgii to be placed in the High Com- 
mi8sionm‘*8 rooms. In addition to the Governments of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, those of Burma and Bombay have inti- 
mated their desire to participate in the arrat^esment proposed by 
the High Commissioner. The Government of India, on their part, 
have made a free grant to the High Commissioner of certain timbei 
which was held for them by Mesers. Howards in England, and have 
sanctioned the payment from Central revenues of the cost of making 
and putting in the wood panelli^. fnmiture and other fittings. 

The subject of the recruitment mad organisation of stafi for 
Departments of industries was one wiUr which the provinces were 
concerned more than the Government of India, but the suggestion 
was made that an officer should be appointed for all India as a 
visitor who would advise provincial Departments of Industries on 
general matters relating to organisation. It was pointed out that 
the recruitment of such an officer would be difficult in the absence 
of an Industrial Service into which he could be fitted, but a promise 
was made on behalf of the Central Department of Industries that 
the matter would be further investigate!. The views of Ministers 
on the subject were subsequently invited demi-officially, but in view 
of the replies received to this enquiry, as well as the difficulties in 
the way oi devoting Central revenues to the financing of projects 
which did not fall within the category of Central subjects, to which 
the Secretary of State and the Auditor-General had called attention, 
it was not found possible to proceed with the suggestion. 

Some discussion took place on the question of establishing a 
Development Board in each province which would unite the various 
departments dealing with the development of resources, such as 
agriculture, industries and co-operation. Action on this subject was 
left entirely to the provinces to initiate. 

Similarly, it was left to the provinces to decide what action 
they should take on ibfi subject introduced by the Director of 
Industries in Bombay relating to the payment of fees to mem- 
bers oi Departments cf Industries for giving technical advice. 

Of the other subjects which had been proposed for discussion 
but which were not takmi up by the Conference, i may mention 
that those relating to the development of by-product industries of 
the salt industry has been made the. subject of a reference by the 
Government (rf Bombay to the Government of India, and is now 
nndmr consideratkm. 

The subject cKf tire direct recruitment of experts by local 
Covenunents ol the Secretary of State 
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porteini to tiie allocation to the Hig^h Commisrionttr tot India of 
certain of the functions previously performed by the Governmant 
of India. The subject of the relations between local GovenunentS( 
tiie public, and railways has been included in the agenda of die 
present Conference at the instimce of the Punjab Department of 
Industries, while the Department of Industries in Bengal has again 
brought up the question of co-ordinating the work of the different 
provinces in the matter of preparing schemes for pioneer factories, 
the discussion of which it was found necessary to postpone. 

Finally, the question of enlarging the constitution of the Con- 
.ference was postponed iniefiuitely. 

The Publications 

Apart from the subjects which were discussed at the last Con- 
ference members may be interested to learn something of what we 
have been doing in the Central Department in connection with the 
more important matters of common interest. In the matter of 
publications we have continued to bring out our Journal and 
Monthly Circular, while at the present time 23 Bulletins have been 
published and three more are in the press. Our list of permanent 
subscribers to these publications is growing slowly but steadily, and 
it is hoped that the object lor which they were started has, at any 
rate, to some extent been achieved. In the matter of our large 
industrial schemes we have, unfortunately, to report a set back. 
As you were informed at the last Conference, we had then under 
consideration the establishment of a Tanning Research Institute 
and Demonstration Boot Factory at Calcutta, with the preliminaries 
of which considerable progress had been made. It had been hoped 
that we might be able to make a definite start with the scheme 
doting the financial year which has just closed ; but, with the 
deterioration in the financial position which became more marked 
as ths year went on, we were obliged to drop the scheme for the 
time, and we have at present no immediate prospect of being able 
to proceed with it. The same remarks apply to our proposal to 
start a Central Chemical Research Institute. Although this project 
is closely connected with that for the institution of an All-India 
Chemical Service — the fate of which has yet to be decided, — Ae 
establishment of the Institute did not necessarily stand or fall with 
the larger scheme, and the Central Department of Industries were 
prepared to consider their own part of the project separately. But 
here, again the financial situation put a stop for the time to any 
idea of further progress. 

Services of Experts Wanted 

Ano&er project which we had in view has been hampe^ by a 
different set of circumstances. This was our scheme for obtammg 
the service of experts in the glass industries to advise our nmnufac- 
tures in India. We have now been informed definitely that it is 
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ImpoisiUe to get men oi tiie required etamp to C(»Be to India froin 
England, and we must therefore cast about for o&er means of 
assisting our glass manufactures. We still have the matter under 
eon^eration, but I regret to say tiiat I have no further progress to 
report at present. 

Sir Thomas Holland informed you at the last Conference that 
we were in communication with the Home Committee of the British 
Engineering Standards Association with a view to getting the new 
Institution of Engineers in India recognised as a body capable of 
authoritatively establishing standards. During the course of the last 
year this object was achieved, and a local committee has been 
constituted to perform this function which consists of members of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). 

We have hoped to make some progress with the question of 
taking periodically a census of industrial production. Complete 
replies were received from local Governments and they showed 
considerable d fference of opinion regarding the methods wh ch we 
should pursue. One of the main difficulties was that of the stafi by 
means of which such a census could be made, and, as nothing can 
be done towards achieving the cbject in view except through local 
Governments, it has not l^en found possible as yet to proceed with 
the scheme on an all* India basis. The question requires some 
further consideration before locad Governments .can be addressed 
again on the subject. 

One of the most important subjects which has been engaging our 
attention is that of the British Empire Exhibition which will be 
held in London in 1924- The course of events connected with this 
subject has been very fully described in the prefatory note which 
is before the members of the Conference, and, as we propose to 
discuss it latter, 1 need say no more on the subject now. 

Technical Edocation. 

It is encouraging to be able to report that definite progress has 
been made in connection with one, at least, of our larger schemes 
for providing technical instruction in India — I refer to our project 
for the establishment of a School of Mines and Geology at Dhanbad . 
Detailed proposals regarding the buildings, equipment, staff and 
curriculum of this school have been drawn up by the Governing 
Body and are under examination by the Government of India. 
Herei' again, we have been prevented by the financial situation from 
proceeding as quickly as we wished, and it was feared at one time 
that progress on this project would have to be completely stopped 
for another year, but 1 am glad to say that we have obtained the 
consent of the Le^lative Assembly to a provision being made for 
the collection of material for the building of the School during the 
current financial year, and it is hoped that no further set back will 
be experiimeed. i may inention here that the Government of the 
Central Provinces have intimated to the Government of India their 
intention of providii^ -two scholarships to be tenable at the school 
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SUBJBCrS DISCUSSED 


OB condition tliat two students from th^t province wiU he 
admitted. 

Two matters which have been engaging tiie attentum of the 
Deimrment recenfly were of particular importance. These were thff 
institution of a definite programms of Railway expenditure lasting 
over five years and the establishment of an Indian Stores Depart* 
ment. The Stores Department had already taken on the work of 
purcha^g textiles for the Army and was proceeding to organise 
other branc^ of purchase gradually. At the same time a Committee 
of the Indian Legislature had already sat to consider the revision 
of the Stores Purchase Rules. 


The Subjects discussed 

The following subiects were then discussed 

First, the relations between the railways, the public and the 
departments of Industries. Some discussion took place on the 
subject of recommendations made by the Indian Railway Committee 
presided over by Sir William Acworth, and it was thought that the 
system of local advisory councils advocated by that committee 
might meet the object for which the subject had been proposed for 
discussion by the Departments of Industries in the Punjab. The 
general feeling of the conference that they should await the 
result of any action taken as the result of recommendation of Indian 
Railway Committee before deciding for any other steps that, are 
necessary in the direction of ensuing means whereby local interests 
might be enabled to exercise control over the railways. 

The next subject discussed was with regard to tue institution 
of an All-India Industrial Service and on this point the members of 
the conferenc i were practically unanimous against the institution 
of such a service upon an all*India basis, the general feeling being 
that the provinces desired to be in a position to exercise a greater 
measure of control over officers who would be concemed with the 
administration of a transferred Provincial subject. 

The views expressed on the next subject* which was that of the 
institution of an all-India Chemical Service were largely similar 
while the feeling in some provinces was that they were not yet 
sufficiently developed to warrant the institution of an expensive all- 
India Service. Advocates of the immediate emplo}mient of 
chemists were inclined to think that their needs would best be met 
by the engagement of exports on short torn agreement to deal with 
eadi proUem as it arose. 

The next subject taken up for discussion was that of the BntiA 
Empire Exhibition to be held in London in 1924 ^ the object of the 
Exhibition and the general outline of the scheme were ex^ioed at 
the conference together with certain suggestions made 1 ^ me iMian 
Trade Commiaaioner in London for the participation of Provinces. 
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Tile osBtril department of Industries had already addressed local 
^yenunents fully <m the subject and had smit them rbv^ estimates 
of the cost of pail^pation It was also explained that the most 
urseht matter was to arrive at an esHmate of tiie amount of 
bluings required by the Government of India and the participating 
Provinces, since it was necessary that the fonndations of the 
bnildings should be taken in hand by Ifarch, i 923 > and the buildings 
thus comidetad by December of that year. 

The Director*General of Commercial Intelligence next brought 
up for discussion the question of relations between the Directors of 
Industries and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence in 
regard to local trade intelligence and with this was discussed the 
subject of Inter-Provincial markets which had been brought forward 
by the Department of Industries of the United Provinces. The 
Conference was generally of opinion that certain proposals which 
bad 1>een put forward by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gmice should be tried and if successful would largdy serve the 

S roblem which the Director of Industries of ^e United 
^ovinoes had put forward. 

Before file Conference was closed for the day the views of the 
membws were asked regarding the utility of the publications of the 
Central Departments of Industries and the general view was tiiat 
they served a very usefnl purpose and should be continued. 


S/fJ> DAYr^lSTH A Phil im 

In the absence of the Hon. Mr. Innes, who was sonunoned to Simla 
the diair was taken hf the Hon. Lain Harkiahea LaD, Minister of Indoatriaa, 
Punjab, at the sitting of the Fourth Conleionce of the Doparlmonia of Indus- 
tries at No. 1. Ceundl House Street on the 18th April 

The first subject discussed was that of the training in India of 
railway engineers and. mechanics. Mr. Richards, Chief Enidneer to 
the Railway Board, explained the origin of file subject and empha- 
dsed the. fact that a distinction had to be drawn between training 
for superior grades of railway officers and of apprentices. The 
second class wifii which he wished particularly to deal was mechani- 
cnl engineers and mechanics. Details were ^ven to the Conference 
liy tl'e several Direetms of Industries of the schemes which had 
started or were in contemplation ^ Department of Indnstrles 
hs cMlabocattoa with railways* The Conference was generally 
a0aed to the principla fiiat file Provincial Departments of Indus- 
feiea riionld oo-opesnts with the railways in the provision of facili- 
ties for tniah^fthis^ 

One of fife ifieifib questions pot to the Con%enoe by the 
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dentral DjqMirtineiit of pastries was the nature of tiie arrangement 
for dividing the functions of the railway administration and the 
Local Governments. In particular with regard to the division of 
the costs it had been suggested that an arrangement whidi mig^ 
be acce^able would one by which the theoretical pa rt of th e 
instruction was provided by ^.ocal Governments possibly the 
costs of residential accommodation for students where necessary. 
The Government of India and Railway administration providing 
the facility for practical workshop instructions. 

On the ccmclusion of the discussion on this subject Mr. C. D. If. 
Hindley. Chairman of the Calcutta Port Commission, addressed 
the Confermce on bdialf of the Council of the Institution of 
Engineers ( India) . 


INSTITUIION OF EngINBERS. 

Mr. C. D. M Hindley in the coutta of his speech said 
“This Institution awes it origin partly to a recommendation 
made by the Indian Industrial Commission and partly to a move* 
ment which had already been started in various parts of the country 
towards association for professional purposes of Engineers en:;asred 
in various branches of the profession. Its constitution as ori- 
ginally drafted was largdy the work of Sir Thomas Holland who 
gave the organising Committee the stimulus of his advice and ex- 
perience until their efforts were crowned by the incorporation 
of the Institution on 13th September, 1920 followed by its 
public inauguration by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford on 
February 23rd, 1921 under the Presidency of Sir Rajendta 
Nath Mookerjee, when prominent Engineers from all pa^ of 
India were present. At the time of its inauguration, congratula- 
tions and good wishes were received from the Institution ot Civil 
Engineers, of Mechanical Engineers and of Electrical Engineers. 
The Institution is an All<India organisation of essentially non- 
official character and its Council consists of 42 members, Indian and 
European, representing eveiy branch of the profession and every 
locality. Corporate membership of the Institution is granted by 
election by the Council and is divided into tu'O classes—- Members 
and Associate Members. The Council require of all candidates for 
Section a high standard of educational qualifications and satis, 
factory evidence of practical training. The standard of educational 
qualifications required will shortly be exhibited in the syllabus 
which the Council are now prepauring for Associate Membership 
examination. For full, membership the Council prescr^ the age 
limit of 30 years and evidence of sonie years’ experience in charge 
of • important engineering works. The number of engineers so fer 
admitted to Corporate Membership is approaching 500 and the list 
Is growing rapidly. The entrance fee 

Rupees 200 for Members — Subseription Rs. 60, 
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Si. loo for Anodate M«nben or Associates — Subscription Rs. 48. 

*'Bat let me emi>liasise the fact that no money can buy member* 
ship and the Council mcerdse their powers of election witiiout 
fear or favour. The Institution also admits as Associates those 
who areengaged in occupations allied to engineering, but who are 
qualified^ as engineers. Then, we have a class of students who are 
not admitted during the period of their engineering training and from 
whom it is hoped in the future to obtain the supplies of Corporate 
Members. Lastly, the constitution provides for a dass of subscri* 
btfs who may be either firms or individuals interested in engineer* 
ing, wlyose annual subscription of Rs. 50 entitles them to be present 
at meetings and to repeive copies of the Institution’s proceedings. 
This, then, is roughly the constitution of the Institution, but an 
important provision in the Articles is that relating to local assoda* 
tions. There are provincial autonomous associations of engineers, 
consisting of Corporate members of the Institution within the 
province where the association is situated, and of affiliated members 
drawn from mm engaged in the engineering profession but whose 
qualifications are not sufficient to permit of their recdving member- 
ships of the Institution. These local associations, of which seveial 
have already been formed, manage thdr own afiairs within certain 
conditions laid down by the Council, and give to engineers in 
various parts of India the privileges of associating together for 
professional objects. Meetings at which engineering papers are 
read, and visits to works are anrongst the activities open to these 
association and the organisation ob this basis gives to engineers in 
localities far away from the Central office of the Institution, the 
privileges and organised mtercourse with llieir fellow engineers in 
the same locality of which they should otherwise be debarred by the 
geographical difficulties of frequent meetings of the central body. 
The constitution adopted also permits of a widening of the field of 
activities of the Institution while keeping intact the status of 
Corporate Membership and the high standard of professional quali- 
fications at which the Institution aims. Local associations have 
already been formed in Bengal, Bombay, U. P., and others are in 
process of formation. The Chairman of these associations elected 
by the associations themselves are Vice-Presidents of the Institution. 
To complete the information I have given I may say that the 
Presij|ent of the Institution is Col. Willes, R. E., Master of H. M*’s 
Mint In Bombay, the registered offices are in Calcutta (at present in 
Qive Buildings) and the Secretary is. Mr. F. Powell-Williams. One 
of the y "•i.cipal objects of the Institution, and indeed my excuse 
for tahh'g up your time to-day, is the rendering of assistance to the 
Government, whether the Central or Provincial Governments, and to 
other public bodies in matters cotmected with engineering; 

“I wouM emphasise the fact tiiat for ^e first time there is now 
a corporate body which by reac::n of its wide membership 
and the inclusion in its Council of men who have attained 
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distinctioii in ail branches of the professioni ’ is capaUe of giving 
valuable advice and assistance in many of tiie problems 
with which the Industries Departments of thevsrions Govern- 
ments are faced. 

"I have explained that the Institution aims at 
a high standard of both edueational and practical qualificatioiis 
in the engineering profession. Election to corporate member- 
ship— whether full membership or asrociate memberdiip— implies 
that a cert ain standard has been attained and I would suggest 
that in the interests of the work which you desire to see pushed 
forward you should use your influence with your Government 
and with public bodies to prescribe the membership of the 
Institution as a necessary qualification , for appointments. In 
this way you would be making practical use of the standard of 
professional qualifications which tiie Institution has ret up and wi'l 
maintain. Lastly. I would mention the question of standardisation 
of materials. It is not necessary to enlarge on the benefits tx>th to 
users of engineering material and to the manufacturers of establish- 
ing a recognised scheme of standards. Standardization is. in fact, an 
essential link between the manufacturer and the user, and as such 
is a matter which calls for the earnest attention of the Industries 
Departments. For many years past, as many of you are no doubt 
aware, the Briiish Engineering Standards Association have been 
working on the establishment of standard engineering specifications 
for all classes of materials, and thdr standards are now universally 
accepted ihroughout the Empire and in many other countries. 
There are now 145 of these specifications issued and many more are 
in course of preparation. 

Standard Specifications 

“On the recommendation of the Government of India the Council 
of the Institution has been constituted the Indian Committee of 
the British Engincerins; Standards Association, and are responsible 
lor their work in India. This work consists of two psurts, firstly, 
the making available of the standard specifications already issued 
to those interested, and secondly, the examination of new draft 
specification from the point of view of Indian conditions. As regards 
tlie standard specifications already issued, we have made arrange- 
ments for these to be on sale at reasonable prices at Messrs. 
Tbacker Spink of Calcutta, .Messrs, Thacker and Co. of Boml»y 
and Messrs. Higginbothc.m and Co, of Madras. For tiie ex^ination 
of new specifications we have formed a Committee which will co-opt. 
as necessity arises, engineers who are experts in the particular Ime 
of engineering to which the specification relates. Our wide member- 
ship gives us the opportunity of obtaining the right men to deal 
wim each case, and of ensuring that in finally settling the specifica- 
tion Indian interests and Indian advice riiall be folly considered. 
Seveial new specifications are at present under consideration by the 
Couadi. in your vrork of industrial develooment, whether your 
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• c tivmei be in ttic direct^ of fbe manufacturears or the users, 
tiiMMe stiBidatd specifications Aonki be of great assistance and no 
Director of Industries diould be vitiiout a ccanplete set in his office, 
I may say that toe Secretary, Mr. Powell-Williams will shortly be 
in a podtkia to sopidy to any one who applies a complete list of the 
spectocatoms issued: and which can be obtained from the booksellers 
I have mentioned. 

**Now gentlmnen, I have indicated some of the directions in which 
the Institution of Engineers can be of assistance to you in your 
work tmd to the cause of mdustrial development, in return may 1 
ask for your assistance ? We want you to get into touch with the 
Institution. We want to take away with you to the various provin- 
ces and capitals the news that this Institution exists and is function- 
ing, that it is working to establish and maintain high standards of 
qualifications of work and of conduct in the engineering profession 
toroughout India, that the wider is the basis of membership the 
greater can be its power to assist its own members and the country 
at large, and toat it is willing and able to give expert and disin- 
terested advice to aU who are eoncemed with industrial development 
in this country. Lastly, that one of its great aims is the drawing 
together of au engineers in India, both Indian and European, into 
a strong organisation for their mutual benefit, and for toe benefit of 
thcee who make use of engineering skill and knowledge in their 
various activities." 


Other Subjects r' cussed. 

The last subject discussed was State Technical Scholarships. 
It was explained that the question has arisen out of a resolution 
which was carried in the Legiriative Assembly in February last 
recommending that a sum of not less than six lakhs of rupees should 
be set apart every year from Central Revmnes to provide for the 
education and training abroad of Indian and Anglo-Indian youths 
in certain subjects. It was pointed out toat several of these subjects 
specifically induded in the scope of the resolution were not central 
subjects under the Devolution Rules. It therefore appeared that 
it was not possible for the Central Govemmmits under the constitu- 
te to q>end money in' the training of students in coimection with 
such subjects. The Conference discussed the division of the various 
sumects whidr had been mentioned in the resolution betwem Central 
and Provincial. An interesting account was given by each pro- 
vincial department of Industries ofthecoctent to which they had 
been makmg and intended to make provision for scholarships for the 
of students abroad in tedmical subjects. 

IIm gmeral feeling of the Conference was that if the Central 
Government would be prepared to look after the training of 
st^ents in Centssl subjects they, toe Provinces, would be fully 
prepared to dlsriiar|e their obUgations in respect of subjects which 
w<we classed as piovmcial. 
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S&D DAY^IBTM APRIL JBH 

Tho Conference devoted eome time to tbe discassion of the 
pfopomlput forward by Bie Deptrtment of Indnstriea. in 

the mattm of the need for oo^c^ination between provincial depart- 
ments of Industries in regard to schemes for pioneer factories. 

m>e Conference agreed generally to the proposal pat forward 
by Mr. Weston that the fuUest possible information Aonld be 
iumished to other provinces r^arding schemes for pioneer factories 
whether conducted by the Government or private enterprise for tiie 
guidance of diose contemfdating- the initiation of adiemes of a 
dmilar character.. 

Smne discussion took p1w:e m to whether a central organisation 
was necessary for the prq>aration and publication of teat books of 
a more or less elementary character for use in the chws room in 
technical and industrial schools. 

It was geuerally agreed that the information regarding sncn 
teat books whi^ had already been prepared in any one province 
should be made availaUe to other provinces through the agency of 
the central Department of Indusdiea. It was thought, however, 
that further information was desirable regarding the number and 
character of sudi teat books as were already in eaistence before 
its final decision could be taken in the matter of their wider publica- 
tion. The Ccmference screed that such information should be 
collected before the next meeting of the Conference. 

The general opinion of the Conference was that the time was 
not yet ripe for exhibitions of machinery on a large scale of the 
kind advanced by the Director of Industries, United Provinces. 

Some discussion took place on the question whether it was 
possible or desirable to lay down any line of demarcation between 
the respective spheres of the Agriculture and Industries Depart- 
ments in the provinces. The subject has been under discussion 
recently at the Board of Agriculture meeting at Pusa and the Con- 
ference agreed generally with the conclusion arrived at by the Board 
of Agriculture that any attempt to lay down a rigid line of demar- 
cation between the spheres of the two Departments might tend to 
destroy co-operation between them. 

The remaining subjects discussed related to the technical assis- 
tance to Industrie? and Industrial research in regard to which it was 
pointed out that action was already being taken in more than otc 
province on the lif es indicated in the Note which Mr. Bell had 
placed before the Conference. ... 

The Conference were not in favour at present of instituting peri- 
odical meetings of Industrial engineers from the different provmces 
although the advantages of casual meetings between industrial 
engineers from the different parts of India for the discussion of 
matters of common interest was fully accepted. 

In connection with the discussion on the subject of cheap pow r 
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tot indottrial midertakiogf, it was generally agreed that provinces 
should oommanieate witib each other regaraing results woich have 
been obtained by any previons experiments in this direction^ 1 he 
Di^artnient of Industries in Madras was able to report satis:actory 
results irom several small plants for, the production of suction gas 
and pnxnised to circulate a detailed memorandum on this subject. 

At the conclusion of the Conference the Hon. Rao Bahadur K. 
Venkata Reddy Naidu, Minister. Madras, asked that the next 
meeting of the Conference should be held in Madras and the Con- 
ference unanimously agreed to make a recommendation to this effect 
to the Central department of Industries. 

In the afternoon the Conference visited the Government of 
Bengal Research Tannery and the Calcutta Pottery Works, 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

OALCUTTA-^eTE MARCH J9»S 

Sir CwBpbeU Rhodes, Pretidmt of the Bengal Chamber of Ccmmerce, 
presided at the adjourned annuel general meeting of the Chamber which 
was held at the Royal Exchange on the 6th March 1923. The PreaidenI 
presented the Report for 1922 and addressed the Chamber. He said : 

Gentlemen — It is my pleasant duty to present to you for your 
acceptance the account of our stewardship. 

H. E. Lord Lytton. 

Early in the year the Governorship of Bengal passed from the 
hands of Lord Ronaldshay into those of Lord Lytton to whom we 
extend a cordial welcome and, to whom we are pledged to give every 
possitde support in his arduous and responsible duties. Of Lord 
Ronaldshay's governorship much has been said and there is little 
that 1 can add. His memorial lies around us in the happier 
of Bengal to-day. But your committee, acting with other public 
bodies, desired that there should be a definite tribute paid to his 
memo^ and that his statue should adorn the precincts of the new 
Council Chamber. Owing to the generous response to the public 
appeal from members of this Chamber, it has now been possible to 
get into touch with a sculptor in London and Sir Charles MacLeod 
is kindly acting on behalf of the Memorial Fund Committee. Lord 
Ronaldshay's wise guidance at the commencement of the Reform 
Scheme did much to save our Council from many initial mistakes 
and no site for his statue could be more appropriate than the pre- 
cincts of the Council Chamber. 

Trade. 

The year just closed was a period of comparatively doll trade.. 
This has not tieen altogether a misfortune. After the disorganisation 
of the slump, a period of restricted activity has had its advantages ; 
industry and tr^e have had to restore the years that the locust 
hath eaten, and it ha* been necessary for labour to learn that ever* 
increasing wages only create a vicious circle of ever-increasing cost 
of living and that real wages are thereby not increased. The strikes 
of the past year, which have fortunately been few, have proved 
abortive, for tiie demands made were' impossible of acceptance. 
Capi^ and labour are resuming in great measure thdr old happy 
relationAip. The Political and Economic unrest was due largely 
to the high wad ever-increasing cost of living and we therefore 
rejoice at this year's bountiful harvest, which will not merely benefit 
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trade, bat, what is more important, promote tiie well-being of the 
people on whose prosperity ^ oar owifd^wnds. 

WORKinWl’S COK»NSAnON 

baring the pear tiie Legislative Assembly passed its Amt really 
effective piece of legisUi^on and one wMcb vitally affects industrial 
interests in this country. 1 refei; of course, to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. It is an important experiment for India and 
we shall be lucky indeed if we avmd that load of litigation which 
the Englidi Workmen’s Compensatioa Act has produced. The Act 
has been framed with great care. Represeatativea of our Chamber 
were consulted before even the BUI was drafted and as soon as it 
was published year Committee appointed a stcoi^ sub-committee, 
consisting of representatives of all the leading assodations. to 
consider it. As the report ^ows, this snb*c(»nmitte<^ recom- 
mended important changes in the Bill and their recommendations 
were subsequently passed on to the Government. Perhaps the 
most important recommendation was tiiat the clauses referring to 
the employers’ Liability Act should be eliminated. We felt that it 
was detrimratal to the interest of the workman to give h'un a choice 
either of compensation under the Act. or of a suit for damages 
under the liatulity clauses, as it would only provoke litigation. The 
arguments we used prevailed with the Government and with the 
Assembly, and as a result of our recommendations these clauses 
werp dropped. 

Exchange. 

The exchange situation was so recently and ably dealt with by 
our representative. Mr. Kushforth. at the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in January, that there is little now to add. 
The Utopia of a two shilling rupee has vanished from the scene of 
practical politics but I am convinced that the time is not yet when 
a new ratio can be fixed with any guarantee of comparative stability. 
The resources at the disposal of Government have not been sufficient 
to permit of any adequate step being taken to oonnteract the effect 
on exchange of the alternate flow of import and export trade, and 
Government has, ffierefore, wisely followed that policy of non- 
in^rvUntion wtoch thiaCbamber has so constantly and consistently 
advocated dming the past two years. At the saune time, the 
Government, like the merchant, is a constant remitter, and if the 
ordinary commercial procedure is followed of taking advantage of a 
firm market to r^it or of a weak market to refrain from remit- 
tance, GovMument can assist in large measure the natural forc^ 
ever at work to stofailise the rupee. WhUst there would be certain 
advantages to Government in remitting through the ordinary 
banking, dioimels Council Bills have long formed the conven- 
tional ipieiAod of remittance and in all Government operation 
the policy of t^der fats come to be regarded as sound. 

In c<»nmerre it is, however, Ae practice to arrange for homeward 
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cemittanee at this end, and the advantages of so doing on the raot 
where Ae funds are accnmulated and where the exchange market 
primarily ocists, are sorely too obvioos to require lalMoring. 1 
strongly advocate the view that what is sound policy for the com* 
merdal man, is sound' also for* the Government and 1 should like to 
see the purdiases of sterling for remittance home regulated evoi if 
not actual y effected in India rather than in London' I strongly 
commend this point to the attention of the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India. Our new Finance Member comes to us 
with a great reputation won in the arena of the Continental and 
American exchanges and his assumption of his new office affords a 
fittting opportunity for the inauguration of a desirable change of 
policy in regard to Council Bill alons the lines I have indicated. 

Fiscal Commission. 

During a considerable part of the year, I was engaged on the 
Fiscal Cmnmissioa. Selected because of my connection with this 
Chamber, I could not in any way consider I held your mandate nor, 
consequently, did 1 bind you to the views to which 1 put my signa* 
ture, for on the fiscal question every house is divided against itself. 
It will interest you. however, to know that one criticism levelled 
against the report was that it followed closely on the lines of the 
Bengal representation, and at the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
the resolution, put forward by our Vice-President, supported, if not 
the findings, at least the safeguards of the majority report and was 
supported by an overwhelming majority ol the Association. I do 
not propose to discuss tlie Fiscal Commission's Report at any leD,"th 
to-day, for my views have been frequently stated in public. Neither 
before nor after the publication of the Report have 1 seen any 
practicable alternative scheme drawn op from the free traJe point 
of view ; nor any realisation of the fact that as I stated in the 
Assembly the o^er day, for the past few years we have had hap- 
hazard protection masquerading in the guise or free trade. I'he 
income of the country is derived in increasing degree from customs 
duties and as such duties rise they automatically become protective. 
Quite apart form the economic arguments advanced by recognised 
economists in favour of discriminating protection for countries indus- 
trially new, 1 have seen no suggestion from the orthodox free trader 
as to how this revenue is to be made up other than by customs 
duties nor as to how these customs duties are to be imposed without 
being protective. Myself a free-trader from my youth up, and sti'l 
a firm believer that universal free trade is the goal at which we 
should all aim, as for England it is even to-day the best policy, I bad 
yet to face the facts of the Indian situation and support what I 
believe to be the only possible solution in the face of the high 
revenue duties now imposed. As Sir Basil Blackett ably pointed oi^ 
the other day, fiscal policy is largely a question of time, place and 
opportunity, and if wo are committed by revenue considerations to 
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high import duties, then at least let us regulate them, not in the 
presmit rough and ready manner, but with an impartial eye to all 
the interests concerned. I am well aware of the dangers of embark- 
ing on^a policy of protection, a danger which can only be avoided if 
the a^ooltural provinces of India continue to make their voice 
heard in the Assembly to prevent needless or extravagant protection 
being given to industry, especially to those industries which supply 
the elementary wants of the poor. The recent debate in the Assem- 
bly proved conclusively that these agricultural interests sire not 
altogether inartkolate. We can therefore look forward with scftne 
eonfidence to the future with a Tsmff Board independent of political 
influence, a “sine qua non*' recommended by the Associated 
Chambers tmd accepted both by Government and the non^>official 
members of the Assembly. Many people appear to think, that higher 
duties with a higher cost of living are the natural corollsiry of sm 
honest admission that evolution has already forced protection on 
India- I disagree. The policy enunciated in the resolution moved 
by the Government and accepted 1^ the Assembly, laid down that 
no industry wsis to receive protection unless, “ inter alia,” it was 
one which would eventna'lly be able to face world competition with- 
out protection. I fail to see how any rate much, if any, higher thsm 
the present high duties csm be jnst^ed to the Tariff Board if this 
condition is to be fulfilled. Many of our critics have failed com- 
pletely to grasp the sc 9 pe of our recomi^endations now adopted by 
the Government, for the word “ Protection ” has always been a red 
tag to the average “ John Bull.” 

Railways. 

You will have read the account of the debate in the assembly 
last week on the vexed question of State vs. Company management 
of Indian railways. I he outstanding feature of the debate was, I 
think, that whilst one side argued the question from the economic 
point of view, the other was entirely led away by political consider- 
ations, a fact per^ps explicable in measure by the circumstance 
that the membors of the Assembly have shortly to meet their 
omstituents. amongst whom nationalisation has| long been a ruling 
passion. But- it is regrettable to find a member declaring in the 
Asseqjbiy that his party did not make a fetish of efficiency for the 
man who tampers with efficiency on the railway tampers wi& human 
life. I do not believe for one moment that he reflected the average 
Indian point of view either inside or outside the Assembly. 1 know 
that many of my Indian friends view with as grave concern as any 
membw of this Chamber the day when the railway systems of India 
wilt he run by a bureaucracy centred in Ddhi, hampered in its im- 
po^lfie task by constant intwference from the Assembly. I believe 
and .tiust that day will never come. Not <me single participant in 
the debate datOMd that State Managemmit was economical and the 
latest figures pabH^Sd are eloquent on this subject My Indian 
fiicsdi in the Ajsanbfy tell me that the door is not banged and 
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bolted on Company Manai^ement. for many ot them realise that 
centralisation and State management spell disaster not only to tbie 
railway system but also to the development of the resources 
of '&e country and to the public revenues from which the 
inevitable losses will have to' be recovered. 7 he mover of the reso> 
lution in the Assembly last week himself remarked that he only 
looked upon State Management as the lesser of two evils. 
It behoves our Chamber to press steadily for decentralisation of the 
railways. I sounded a note of warning at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers and I repeat that warning 
to^ay. The function of the Chief Commissioner of Railways is to 
advise the Government and the railways on matters of policy; it is 
not to manage the railway systems of a continent. Re*group your 
railways by all means, but see to it that the control c t the greater 
systems centering round Calcutta. Bombay and Madras is vested in 
those centres in dose touch with public opinion. The Chief Com- 
missioner will then be able to emerge from behind his prison bars 
of office files and move amongst us freely 1 see and dread the 
damger of a new railway bureaucracy in Delhi which in the name 
of economy will erect steam hammers to crack nuts. But it cannot 
be otherwise, for centralisation is inevitable under any syrtem of 
nationalisation. Decentralisation can only come by the f> rmaiioQ 
of bonafide companies domiciled in India with, on the spot, a respon- 
sible directorate, in which the commercial and general public, both 
Indian and European, have complete confidence. We must admit 
that we have not yet been able to formulate such a scheme. 7 tie 
financial situation is against us at the moment, but it behoves 
our commercial and financial experts, both Indian and European, 
to work together to preserve the arteries of India's prosperity. If 
a practicabl' scheme can be advanced, 1 do not believe for one 
moment that the Assembly will turn it down and those of you who 
will take the trouble to read the full official report of last week’s 
debate, when published, will be tempted to share my optimism. 

RBTRBNCHMBNr. 

During the year I had the honour, both on behalf of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and of our Chamber, of leading 
a dentation to His Excellency the Viceroy, in which we urged 
strongly that an endeavour should be made to balance the budget. 
This deputation was unique in its way, for associated with os were 
representatives of several of our Indian Chambers and Associations, 
ably led by the Chairman of the Bombay Merchants' Chamber 
and Bureau, Mr. Purshotamdas Tbakurdas, to whose initiative 
the deputation was due. Commerce and industry, as 1 pointed out 
at the opening of the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in January last, knows iiv> bounds of race or creed and 
I look forward to the time when the Indian Chambers and ourselves 
will find it possible to work more closely together in commerce and 
iodostry for the good of the country— -a goal which will be oiorf 
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easily attained if we cad keep our chambers as free as possible from 
political bua. In appointing tbe All*india. Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, Government paid our Chamber a great compliment in 
selecting as its Chairman one of our most distinguished ex-pr^esidents, 
and a*** members three other members of our Chamber. Its work 
has only just been concluded and it is too early yet for the public 
to digest the very important issues involved. The cut in the 
Mflitary expenditure may cause some alarm but it must not be 
lofgotten that it has been approved by the Comqiander-in-Chiel in 
whom we have all the fullest confidence. Tbe Budget is now 
befote us but I venture to suggest that the budget speech of the 
new Finance Member is almost more important than the budget 
itself, for it indicstes the lines cm which future budgets wi'l be 
prepared. Sir Basil Blackett is evidently determined on a sound 
financial policy and it is up to the Chambers of Commerce in India 
to give him all the support we can. Budgetting for deficits must 
cease. The balance must be struck not by increasing taxation but 
by reducing expenses and it is io be hoped that, however 
unpopular all retrenchment must be, effect will be given to the 
recommendations of the Inchcape Committee so far as is found 
practicable. The constant raising of import and export duties in 
order to find the pmnt of maximum productivity is bringing its 
own retribution. The general levd of duty is too high, in motor 
cars excessive, whilst as recommended by tbe Fiscal Commission, 
the tea and hide duties should be abolished and tbe jute duty kept 
at a low figure. Great, however, as is the desirability of r^ucing 
these taxes, great as will be the unpopularity of an enchanced salt 
tax, the necessity for balancing the Budget is in my opinion greater 
still. Agitation for the reduction of these import and export duties 
may therefore have to be delayed another year, but 1 trust that tbe 
Chamber will continue to press for a sound tariff policy, especially 
in connection wi:h our export trades. 

Your President was appointed to serve on the Bengal Retrench- 
ment Committee— described at its inception as a "white-washing” 
committee— probably the only criticism which has rot been levelled 
against it since its report was issued. The publication of the report 
has proved an interesting study in the psychology of the people. 
Whea we started our labours tbe cry for retrenchment was loud. 
The c y is loud to-day, but it is not for retrenchment. Criticism was 
to be expected and probably some of the criticism is justified but the 
bulk of it appears to be based on the- false premise that it is right to 
waste good mon^ in a good cause. Waste cannot be so justified 
and waste we found. 

If I nEiay venture on a dispassionate excursion into tbe 
realm of politics, i would draw your attention to a considerable 
weight of critidmn tiSat has been levelled at the decentral sa- 
tUui proposals cff the Bengal Retrenchment Committee. We have 
been told oar Indian friends that it is {urematore to place more 
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power in the hands of the District Boards and. that people in Mm) 
mofa^l are not yet sufficiently educated in civic responsibility tp 
rmdertake the supervision of education, sanitation, and other pret* 
siM problems, lhat may be so or not* but it is not long 
India was clamouring for a greater measure of self-^oveBament and 
these very arguments were used in England against the granting cd 
the same. It is an interesting analogy and should teatm ,ns ail tP 
realise that we live in glass houses. The most difficult task of 
statesmanship is that of delegating responsibility to weakerux less 
experienced hands. It is interesting to note that our Indian friends 
are finding this as hard a lesson to learn as we have done in Rm 
past. Unless responsibility is granted before absolute fitness is 
assured, it will never be granted at all. Otherwise we might tell the 
tyro tiiat he fhould not mount a horse until he had learnt to ride. 

Howrah Briogb 

No Presidential address has been complete during the la«t year 
or two. and 1 gather no Presidential address during the next haH 
century will be complete, without some reference to the proposed 
new Howrah Bridge. As a Chamber we are not engineers. All we 
ask is for an effective bridge built at a reasonable cost, with the 
least possible delay under the soundest possible method of finance. 
Committee after Committee sits and 1 can only express a 'hope that 
something wi 1 be done before a steamer breaks its mooring) in the 
motnsoon and settles for ever the fate of the present decreint 
structure. 

Telephone. 

The telephone service has again occupied much of bur attention 
and we cannot but feel that the patience of the public 'has been tried 
more than was necessary. 1 think 1 voice the views of all presmt 
if 1 ask the Bengal Tdephone Corporation to devote ah Hs 
energies to the improvement of its system even if by so do'og it h.as 
not time to be opening up constantly the question ot charges and 
terms. We have adhered to the bargain we struck and some of ns 
think that there is rather too much buzzing going on at the other 
end of the wire. 


Racial. Distinctions Bill.. 

Last month the new Racial Distinctions Bill .passed safely 
through the. Agsembly and presumably will diortly become the law 
of the land, thus ending a source of irritation -between us and our 
fellow Indian subjects which has persisted since the days of the 
Ilb.rtBill. I had the privilege in the Asseinbly of expressing <m 
behalf of the Luropean Community our appreciation of the way in 
which the Indian members of the Racial Distinctions -Committee, 
most of whom are distinguished members of the Assembly, _en- 
deavoured to meet and in a great measure met the legitimate GWinit 
of the European Community. Th«re is in tbs Assembly a growmg 
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■pfait of tolerance and good>witl ^rliich angora well for tbe fntnre. 
It is now my pleasant dnty tb offer thanks to our Vice-President 
wko represented us on that Committee and who contributed largely 
to its success, and also to another of our members, Mr* Carr, the 
Chairman of the European Association, who has worked unceasingly 
to ^ect an honourable settlement. 1 have watched .the work of 
^ese gmtlamea from behind tbe scenes. 1 know how difficult at 
times have been the immediate problems they have had to face, and 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that the work they have done, 
not only for our community but for India as a whole, has been valu- 
aUe be^nd all estimate- 

Rent Act. 

Another matter of indir^t but vital interest to our community 
on witich I desire to touch in brief is that of house accommodation 
in Calcutta. Probably some of our members would have liked your 
Committee to have pressed strongly for a new Kent Act. The 
Chamber has, however, consistently set its hice against Government 
control in any shape or form unless the necessity for such contrc 1 
has been ampTy proved and unless control is found to be the lesser of 
the two evils. The Rent Act has now been exiended for a year and 
during the interregnum 1 trust that a strong committee will be ap- 
pointed to investigate the present situation and to endeavour, if 
possible, to etadicate the middleman to whom so many of the present 
evils appear to be due. It is in the interest of all concerned that all 
the occupier pays tbe land-lord should receive. 

Floods^ 

You will find in the Report a reference to the extensive floods 
which occurred in the Rajshahi and Bogra districts in September. 
Your committee felt that ihey could not call upon you for relief 
funds so long as the money you had subscribed for phe Cyclone Relief 
Fund of 19x9 and the Midnapore Relief Fund of 1920 remained 
unspent, but they clearly intimated that if further money were re- 
quire I we should be prepared to ask our members to contribute with 
^eir traditional generosity. 

Aoxilliary Force. 

f now desire to say a word or two about that perennial and 
difficult subject, the Auxilliary Force. The Force is aiAifin e back 
into that state of inertia that melted before the war and constitutes 
ah almost insoluble problem. On the one hand, we find a natural 
dismclination to attend monotonous drills, rendered ineffective by 
tbe small numbers that turn out. both amongst those who constitu- 
iional'y prefer the gdf links to the parade ground, and also amongst 
that large body who have carried arms not only on the Maidan but 
<M| the fields of Flandsrs : on tixe oRier band, we^have the stem fact 
of periodiod rec^esoenoe of doting in Calcutta when the Auxilliary 
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F<voe to reader, as it h&s alarays tealered, valaible' sappTri; to 
the police aad military, aad of national crises, when we may again bs 
asked to relieve the regnla's in the fort. At such times the uneniol'* 
led man is. usele^. I have no reme ly to suggest. Extended camps 
are an impossib.lity, for n > firm can spare a large numbsr of its mea 
at one time for a week or fortnight. Long wdek*ead camps are not 
80 impracticable and if the military authorities will be satisfied srith 
these, it is ap to us to render them aU the help we can. By encour* 
aging oor men to join up, by stating, as my firm states, in its first 
agreement, that we expect our- men to join and become efficient 
volnntMrs, we may avoid or at least stsve off that decision which 
othersrise will have to be ma le^- whether the force is to be disbanded 
or whether imy form of compulsory service is- a practical prob* 
lem. There m one other alternative, a less spectacular though 
perhaps a not impracticable one. I am not a military expert ; my 
Mrvice in the Auxiliary Force has been in a very humble capacity 
in the ranks, but 1 have sometime! had the temerity to wonder 
whether the authorities were right in training us as a military force, 
when in practice we are used almost entirely as a town guard or 
armed police. For such purposes, the chief requirements are . — for the 
many : — enrolment, elementary drill and practice at the range ; for 
the few : — interesting and more intensive training in armoured cars 
etc. 1 am well aware of the advantages of military training and 
discipline in dealing with large crowds, but the fact remains that this 
training in not being given, this discipline is not being inculcated 
under the present system. 1 think we, volunteers, would have realised 
our obligations and been more capable, if we had been trained more 
along the lines on which we have been employed when actually 
call^ out, instead of being sent out when trouble arose in charge of 
patrols without a single hour's instruction in the methods of street 
patrolling and picketing. 

Anglo-Indian Education and Hospitals 
There is one matter which lies outside the immediate sphere 
of commerce but which 1 have promised to bring to the attention 
of memoers. In doing so I am not asking those present to commit 
themselves in any way to a new policy without examination but ,I 
intend, after 1 have attained a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility, to elaborate my views to the new committee, 
ihe question of the education of the Anglo-Indian Community 
is booming a pressing problem. There is one large undeno* 
minataonal school in Calcutta, La Martiniere, of which your 
Presideot is always an ex-officio Governor, and there are many 
other denominational schools, all alike in their state of chronic 
bankuptcy. At the Annual Meeting of the Governors of^ La 
Martiniere, His Excellency Lord Lytton made the very Mrme^ 
suggestion that a school like the Martiniere might well be fatheim 
by this Chamber, in the same way as the big Livery Companies 
at home run their osm sdiools. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

49(a) 
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of coune, is not a Lively Company ; nor on the otiier hand, are its 
fnnctioos confined so rigidly to commerce as Chambers of Commwoe 
in England. The question of Anglo*Indian education is one, how 
ever, in which we must ioevitaUy take a keen interest, for every 
succeeding year is offering greater opportunities to this community in 
industry and commerce. It is not a problem for the European alone. 
The Anglo-Indian community is a joint trust of the Indians and 
Europeans and it is for our representatives in the Councils to keep 
this point of view ever present tefore our Indian friends when the 
question of grants comes up. Oh this occasion 1 wish to do no 
more than to suggest a line of thoug t not only in r^ard to our 
schools but also to our hospitals, and -a e shall watch with kem in- 
terest the developments in Bombay in connection with St George’s 
Hospital. Both kinds of institutions suffer from lack of endowments 
consequent on the fact that we spend our dedinmg days in tiie 
homeland, where we devdop in the autumn of our life new outlets 
for our posthumoqs charily. 

ACieNOWl.BDGMBNTS. 

My year of office has beim rendered easy by the traditional 
loyalty and goodwill of the Committee. The responsibilities of a 
President of the Clutmber are growing year ly year and fortunate is 
he who can count, as I have been able to count,^ not only on the 
support but also on the hidpful suggestions anid criticism of my Com- 
mittee. I have already referred to the good work dOfie during the 
year by your President-elect and I have to thank hurT' for having 
taken over my duties during my periods of absence from Calcutta in 
connection with the Fiscal Commission and the Legislative As- 
sembly. He has also had to be absent at times on public work and 
the resposibilities of the Presidential chair then fell upon our 
oldest member of Committee, Mr. Langford James, for whose help 
during the year I wish especially to record my grateful thanks. 
Only those who have occupied the position of l^esident can really 
estimate how great a power behind the throne Mr. Langford James 
has been for some years past and I have often tu ned to him for 
advice and counsel and never turned in vain. 

Our Secretary was absent for the greater part of the year on a 
well-deserved and much-needed holiday, the pleasure of which was 
marred > 1 fear, by the seribus operation he had to undergo at home. 
We rejoice to have him back amongst us reitored in health and he 
arrived in time to undertake the heavy responsibilities of arranging 
for the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. 
The Chamber has been greatly honoured by the C.I.E. recently con- 
ferred by His Majesty on Mr; Haywood at d we congratulate him on 
tl^ rec(%nition of the public service he has rendered to the country. 
Bis private efforts in the cause of the depressed of Chicntta are 
known mly to a few, lor Mr. Haywood is one of those who do good 
by stealth. I>urinf freater part of the 3 f:ear Mr. Gunnison has 
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been onr acting secretary, a tower of strength to me in my daily 
visits to the Chamber and a draftsman of great ’•ability as you will 
realise wb» you get copies of the letters sent out during the year 
over his signature, letters which I know have been of great assist*' 
ance to the Government in helping to shape the commercial and 
industrial policy of the country. 

Conclusion, 

We have had several very important and technical matters to 
deal with during the year and for the consideration ol these we have 
appointed representative “ad hoc" committees, consisting of the 
leading authorities amongst our affiliated associations. The grateful 
thanks of the members are due to those who have so willingly rest- 
ponded to our call during the year and the number of those working 
in Calcutta . for the common good is steadily increasing. I have 
often heard it said that our younger men are reluctant to come for* 
ward. Let me contradict this assertion most emphatically. I have 
indented, possibly with unprecedented freedom, on the assistance of 
my fellow members of the Chamber, old and young, during the past 
year and never in a single instance have 1 met with anything but a 
ready response. Given the opportunity our younger men are not 
only willing but anxious to do their bit in commerce and civic life 
as so many of them did their bit during the war. 1 give them a hint 
that I found the Corporation of Calcutta to be an excellent though 
exacting school of training for political life and one in which 
some of your representatives are rendering devoted service. Ihe 
demands on our time are growing year by year. 1 he removal of 
the capital to Delhi has intensified these demands. Whether 
it is better for your Presidmt to remain in Calcutta and do his doty 
on the local Council or whether he should be absent from his place 
in the Chamber for considerable periods in the year iu order that he 
may be a member of the Central Legislature where all important 
commercial problems are debated and settled, is a question on which 
opinions may rightly difier. 1 he request of my Committee that 1 
should stay in Delhi for the discussion on State vs. Company 
management of railways and in doing so puc the membeis to tte 
inconvenience of a postponed Annual Meeting is an argument which 
may be used either way. But I am convinced that adequate repre* 
sentation in Delhi is a matt :r of growing importMce. iLoLegis* 
lative Assembly is not to be judged by its occasional pyrotechnic 
displays but’ by its more solid work. Ihe growth there of a s^se 
of corporate responsibility has been extraordinarily rap-i* The 
Assembly has developed many of the House of Commons traditions, 
especially in discouraging oratory and welcoming any man who 
can put constructive views before the House or who can do usefw 
work in the Committee rooms. If the progress I have ttoti^ 
during the short time 1 have had the honour to ropresent the 
European constituency of Bengal is maintained, there is no reason 
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for any of ns to be alarmed at tbe evolution of tbe Keform Sdeme. 
All parties in the Assembly, assisted by men of ability and character 
in uie Govemmrat of India, are endeavonring with no small 
measure of success to work an unworkable system and it has been 
admitted by all in the Legislature that ihe non-official European 
both in the Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly has 
added in no small measure to such success as has been attained. 
It will always be difficult to secure men able and willing to devote 
their time to attendance throughout the Delhi session, or to extend 
their period of stay in India in order to continue their public work. 
Circumstances sometimes, however, create exceptions and should 
the European ctmimunity in Bengal desire that 1 should continue to 
represent them on the Assembly for one or possibly two cold 
weathers my services are at their disposal. ' Of one thing 1 have 
felt the ne^. Questions at Delhi crop op suddenly and 3rour 
represoitatives require to be primed with the views which have 
been expressed at various times by tbe Chamber of Commerce and 
other associations, in the province. I think the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce Should have a small office in Delhi in charge of a 
capable clerk or junior secretary who can supply whatever informa* 
tion is required at the shortest possible notice, and if tbe Associated 
Chambers of Commerce are to have their own representative on the 
Assembly such an office, accumulating the past views of the 
various Chambers in the Association, will be indispensible. 1 strongly 
recommend the new Committee to take up this matter without delay 
through the Associated Chambers of Commerce and thus to ascertain 
the views of other Chambers before the next annual meeting in 
Bombay. When 1 am in Delhi 1 am always inundated with requests 
to make enquiries on behalf of the Chamber and kmdred associa- 
tions, and if the Associated Chambers were to have such an organisa- 
tion in Delhi or Simla 1 feel sure that we could leain much more 
quickly than by the ordinary channels of correspondence the position 
of matters in which we are interested. 'Ihe difficulty of getting men 
to represent us in the Councils at Delhi will still remain. We have 
the men and our only regret is that some of the London firms do 
not realise tbe neces.<>ity for allowing their partners here an 
opportunity df working for the public weal. 1 feel that in keeping 
their men back from public work these firms are not quite, playing 
the ganae, for they are benefiting by the sacrifices which other firms 
are paepared to make for the general good, without ofiering anything 
in return. The country requires, and in spite of what is sometimes 
said, 1 assert, welcomes our co-operation in the task of governing 
India. We are ready, aU oi us, to assist in the great work to tbe 
limit of oor powers and by thus pajdng some of me debt that we 
individually owe to India, we ar; enabling India in turn to pay 
some of that great debt she herself owes to an Empire that is the 
common hmi^e of us aU. 

The Freer ^est then invited members to comment upon the 
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Report and to express their views on subjects of interest to the 
mercantile community. 

Two members having spoken on the exchange and 
question the President moved, and the Vice-President seconded 
that the report be accepted and the accounts passed. 

This was can ed. 

The President moved and Mr. R. Langford James seconded 
that the election by the Committee, under article 14 of the Articles 
of Association, of some of the local firms and companies be and is 
hereby confirmed. 

This was carried. 

The President reported the result of the election for the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber lor 1923-24, held under articles 40, 41 and 42 
of the Articles of Association, as follows -President : Mr. W. L. 
Carey, M. L. C.; Vice-President: bir Robert WaUon Smyth; 
Members: Mr. J. W. A. Bell; Sir George Godfrey; Ihe Hon'ble 
Sir Edgar Holberton, C. B. £ ; Mr Nigel F. Paton ; Mr. AB ^coot 
Smith ; Mr. J. A. Tassie ; Mr. A. D’A Willis. 

Sir George Godfrey moved that a cordial vote of thanks be 
accorded to the gentlemen forming the outgoing Committee for 
their successful management of the affairs of the Chamber during 
the past year. . In doing so be referred to the question as to 
whether railways should be under State or Company management 
and remarked :— Within the last few days the Legislative Assembly 
have passed a resolution on this subject applicable to two of tbe 
leading railways of the country, i cannot help feeling that many of 
the members of the Assembly who voted in favour of that resolution 
were obsessed with the purely political aspect of the proposition. 
Their narrow view was that of a long vista stretching out before 
them filled with the delights of much control over tbe working and 
staffing of the railways ot the country ; but it is satisfactory to note 
that the voting showed a large and influential majority who took tbe 
broad view of the l est policy for the country at large and who 
realised, in no uncertain way, tbe extravagance which would follow 
upon a system of complete State management of railways in India. 
They knew the bad results which have taken p’ace eli^where and do 
not wish to see them repeated here, in my opinion it is to the 
business men of India, such as members of this Chamber, that the 
question is of vital importance. 

Mr . c. F. Beadel seconded the resolution which was unani* 
mously adopted. 

Mr. H. W. Carr moved, and Mr. R. N. Band seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Chair which was carried with acclamation. 

Ihe Chairman having acknowledged the vote 01 thanks, the 
m eel .ng closed. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

BOMBAY— UTH MABCU IBSS 

The ennual general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
wee held on March 14th efternooni in the roome of the Chamber. Graham’s 
Bnildingi Mr. F. Chairmen of the Chamber, presiding H. E Sir 

George Lloyd attended the meeting. 

In moving the adoption of the report of the Committee of the Chamber 
Mr. Nelson said :<>■ 

Your HxceHency and Gentiemen, — It is my privilege to propose 
tlie adoption of the report of the Committee of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce for the year 1922 and in rising to do so I wish first to 
express how very deeply v.e appreciate the presence here this afie - 
noon of His Excellency the Governor : for the third year in succession 
he has honoured the Chamber with his presence at the annual 
general meeting and it is impossible lor me adequately to record the 
unfailing sympathy and support which he has accorded to matters 
commercial throughout his term of office : it is, I fear, the last time 
when we ^all have the honour and pleasure of welcoming His Excel- 
lency on this occasion and 1 feel that 1 am most inadequately 
expressing the sentiments of my predecessors in the chair and all our 
members when 1 say that the ^mbay Chamber owes a lasting debt 
of giatitude to Hie Excellency for his unvarying interest in the 
afiairs of the Chamber during his tenure of. office. 

1 feel that it will be expected of me to enunciate some weighty 
pronouncements on the question of Indian Exchange, but I miist 
say at once that 1 have no intention of inflicting on you at length 
my views on this vexed question. At the recent annual general 
meeting of the Ac^sociated Chaunbers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, the Bengal Chamber of Commwee moved the following 
resection ; — 

With reference to the proposals recently put forward to restore 
the ratio of Rs. 15 to the sovereign this Association is of the opinion 
that no alteration of the nominal ra io will be of any advantage to 
India until world conditions become more stab'e and until the 
internal finances of the country have been put on a sound basis " 

And oh behalf of the Bombay Chamber 1 supported this resolu- 
tion— which was catried tinanimoosly. It is not my purpose des- 
traodvely to criticise the findings of the Babington Smith Com- 
.mUtee-in fact 1 am a staunch admirer of their carefully reasoned 
tecontmendations wlficb, based as they were on necenar-ly incom* 
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ptote dftta ow>ng to the then state of flux In the world's exchanges* 
and the precious metals were swept to destruction by a fl<>od of 
circumstances which it wdis humanly impossible to foresee. Until 
tite way is clearer, it is in my opinion the safer course to choose 
th&t we should carry our incongruous burden of a as. rupee (gold) 
irrespicdve as to the levels on maricet touches, forced thereto by 
the fluctuations of the balance of trade, until it is possible to visual* 
ise with some degree of accuracy tiie probable course of gold and 
siver and the world's exchanges generally. 

Wiien my predecessor in the chair addressed you last year, 
exchange was 1-3/3-16 and we have in the interim touched i*5/3-8, 
our presmit quotation being in the neighbourhood of 1-4. Hav.ng 
r^aid to the oisto.y of the last few 3rears, this cannot regard^ 
as a heavy fluctuation, and 1 am thankful to say that although there 
is still a great deal of speculation— I should perhaps say, still a great 
deal too much speculation— I do not think it is on the increase— 
anything approacliin^ stability bei tg the mortal enemy of the 
speculator or jobber. 

After referring to the sale of Council drafts by the Secretary of 
State, he said:— In May last 1 bad the honour of forming one of 
the Retrenchment Deputation led by Sir Campbell Rhodes and the 
Hon. Mr. Purshotamdas l hakurdas which waited on Hi ; Excellency 
the Vic roy and presented him with an address on behalf of the 
Indian an 1 European commercial communities in India pressing for 
a reduction in the expenditure ot the Central Government. 

Several highly important matters pertaining to shipping have 
come before us during the year ; your Committee have given their 
views at length on the question of the revision of rules for precau- 
tions against fire and in rega d to distress signals on native passenger 
ships, the question of the recruitment of lascar seamen and deck 
passengers, both of which were examined by a Special Committee 
appointed by Government, also engaged our attention and in the 
latter connection our thanks are specially due to Mr. H. P Browne. 
Mr. F. C. Annes’ey and Mr. T. W. Dowding who placed the benefit 
af their experience at our disposal. Another shipping problem that 
we were requested to advise upon was the highly intricate subject 
of the assessment of tramp steamers to Income Tax. The Govern- 
ment of India frankly stated that the question bristled with diffi- 
culties — a conclusion with which your Committee was in entire 
agreement. 

Cotton Trade 

Turning to the cotton trade, the President next referred to the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee which is statutorily empowered to 
administer the proceeds of the Cotton Cess Bi 1, and which has a very 
comprehensive programme' mappe 1 out for the sanction of Govt as 
soon as funds are available. Some of the projects embrace : (a) Esta- 
blishment of a Technological Institute in Bombay ; (b) establishment 
Of a Central Research Cbmn»ittee at Ihdore: (c) estab ishment of 
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ocholarships to enable young Indian graduates to be trained in 
agricultural cotton research. Continuing, he said, cotton experts 
all the world over predict a world shortage of cotton, and it is 
vitally necessary therefore that India should place herself in the 
position of being able to supplv her own mills with clean long-stapled 
cotton, and of being able to produce a surplus that will generally 
be acceptable to the rest of the cotton consuming centres of the world. 

What I confidently hope will prove a mile-stone on the road of pro- 
gress'traversed by commercial legislation was the passing into law, on 
Septembe : 22nd last, of the Bombay Cotton Contracts Bill. The 
cotton trade was even then in the throes of the deplorable effects 
of an attempted so-called “corner'’ of a certain grade of cotton, 
having only quite recently emerged from the general trade disloca- 
tion forced upon it by an earlier attempt at the same thing. The 
Bill is designed to give statutory recognition to the East India 
Cotton Association, but although already law it does not become 
operative until the rules made thereunder are sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. The position therefore is that, so soon as a set of rules is 
framed by the trade and duly sanctioned by Government, the 
East India Cotton Association will have statutory powers conferred 
upon it enab’ing this Association du'y to regulate the cotton trade, 
and the adm'nistrative machinery contained in its Articles of Asso- 
ciat’on will receive legislative Function. It is greatly to be hoped 
that these rules will be submitted to Government as soon as may 
be, for, although disaster overtook the last two attempts at a 
“comer", it is questionable if this is sufficiently a deterrent to 
render unlikely the chances of ahother effort in this direction. 

I wish that I was in a position to be equally sanguine about our 
Stock Exchange : I can imagine no greater handicap to the progress 
of this great Presidency than to see for months together the natural 
channel connecting capital and industry clogged and useless — som- 
times with values of various scrips many times inflated, at other 
times just the reverse — the market closed on occasion for days, 
sometimes virtually frr weeks, for no ostensibly valid reason, and the 
backbone of all Stock Exchange— the Investor — made the sport and 
play-thing of the prevailing mania for speculation until a stage, such 
as we are in at present, is reached when the bonafide investor in 
^industrial shares bavng ju^t confidence has practically ceased 
to exist. There is something very wrong in this state of affairs. 

After referring to the fourth meeting of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce, he said : — 1 feel certain that the appointment of Mr. 
Dadiln Dalai as High Commissioner for India is one that meets 
with the entire approval of all of us here this afternoon. All of us 
here are his friends and all of us his admirers, and 1 am confident 
that his admmistiation of this important post will be marked by the 
conspicuous ability by which his work is always characterised. 

A iMief reSttospeet of the last year, whilst not perhaps too 
bright 00 tile surface, leaves in my view no cause for pessimism. 
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The ba^nce of trade from January to December, 1922 was Re 14 
crores in favour of India. Heavy speculation marred ttie records 
of our cotton market and Stock Exchmii'e. but considering everything 
the recovery of trade in general was remarkably rapid, which speaks 
volumes for the inherent Bounciness of the commercial foundations 
of Bombay. The outlook for the future is unfortunately wrapped 
in obscurity owin^ to the reaction of political events in France and 
Germany on trade and industry. The philosophical die rum that 
“ Economic forces are stronger than political policies " is apparently 
our one hope that a way out of the impasse in regard to the Repara* 
tion question may soon be found. This whole question m so 
intimately bound up with Indian trade, in so far as it relates to the 
inability or otherwise of Germany to purchase Indian produce, that 
the economic aspects relating to this vitally important problem 
cannot be passed over." 

You have done me the great honour of re electing me 3roor 
Chairman for the ensuing yea**, and I am deeply grateful for this 
signal mark of your confidence which I shall endeavour to the best 
of my ability to justify. 1 am more than pleased that you have 
secured Mr. Hudson as your Deputy Chairman and congratulate you 
on your choice. 1 now beg to propose that the report of the Com* 
mittee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the year 1922 be 
adopted and confirmed. 

Mr. Goodall's Speech. 

In seconding the report. Mr. C. H. Goodall, Deputy Chairman 
of the Chamber, referred to the question of State versus Company 
Management and said * — " It is so old and has been dealt with so 
frequently by this Chamber that it is unnecessary for me to go over 
in detail the reasons that made the Committee follow the traditions 
of this Chamber in favouring Company Management." 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Governor’s Speech. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

This is I fear the last occasion on which I shall be accorded the 
privilege of attending the annual general meeting of this Chamber, 
and I should like at the outset of my remarks to tell you how 
greatly 1 have appreciated the Chamber’s courtesy in inviting me 
here year after year and above all in permitting me to ^press my 
views, to you and to hear your Chairman's annual address. I have 
always considered this a real privilege certainly of great advantage 
to myself, and I hope not entirely disadvantageous to this Chaml^, 
inasmuch as anything which tends to co*opera tion and understading 
between this Chaihber and Government must, I think, be. of mutual 
advantage. 

r>o 
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X wM really pleased to hear Iflie note of optimism stnidc in 
^vr Oiaitmaa's able speech regarding the present position of 
Bombay's trade and the resnlts of last year. Indeed, 1 thitrV that 
note^is well justified by the latesttrade retnrns,. which give reasonable 
ground for expecting a considerate' revival in the current year. 
1 told yon last year that I thought yon had every reason to 1 m 
confident of the occurrence of this revival and though it must be 
admitted ^ that it baa been slow in coming, still I do not think that 
when .India looks to the conditions obtaining in other countries she 
is justified in briiq; pessimistic. 

The one dull spoft in die economic picture b tihe cotton industry, 
bnt 1 gather it is rather a question of price than quantity with this 
industry. Wages in the Lancashire cotton trade are now 95 per 
cent, above the Ust rates and 90 per cent, higher than in 1914. 
During last year the total redactions in, wages amounted to 20 per 
cent. Before the war the consumption of cotton goods in this 
county was four thousand million 3rards per year, of which Lancashire 
suppli^ nearly three thousind mUUon yards. In the year imdin g 
last March the cormumption had dropped to 2800 million yards of 
which Lancashire suppled only 1000 million 3mrds, a loss equal to 
two days work a week for the entire cotton trade for a year. 

The imj^rts of piece-goods into India show a large percentage 
of increase in the current year. But until Europe is more settl^ 
any sustained revival of trade with India's customers abroad seems 
to be altogether out of the question. 

In internal trade also there is one . significant feature and that 
is that the Railways for the year 1921-22 proved for the first 
time a direct loss to the State. For more than 20 years previously 
they had been a most important sourcjs of revenue, and it was of 
course the conditions so unfavourable to exporb which prevailed 
then which was the cause of this disastrous state of afiairs. it is 
to^ be hoped^ that the return of favourable balance of trade will set 
this matter right. I confess however to considerable anxiety in 
regard to the future of our Railwa3rs under State management. That 
mam^ement will have to be administered with the utmost care 
and skill if the many difficulties which history has shown to be 
almost inevitable in Slate control are to be avoided. We must 
hope for the best but the new experiment will need careful watching. 

I Imve listened with great interest to your Chairman's very able 
expmdtion of tiie Bxdiange question and to bis remarks and 
sug^estirms rog<i^ing India's financial position. With what your 
Chaimsan has said regarding rupee exchange I am in dose agreement. 
My own theory is timt staUlity of mccbange must wait upon stability 
of trade ccaditkms^ and present Indications seem to me to show 
that we are gradoilly nearing the normal in that respect. 

Yon. Sk. bcea expressed in yonr sp e edi condderable anzieW 
jn regard to emiditkms In the Bombay Stock Exchange; and I wUl 
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at once admit that I and my Government ^are those anxieties very 
largely. That they are widespread has been fully evidenced by the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in the matter and unless strong 
proof matters are inending is forthcoming in the immediate 
future^ it. may, in the best interests of finance and trade, be necessary 
to consider the situation very carefully. ^ 

In conclusion. Sir, let me wish this Chamber and its members 
a speedy return of good trade and of normal conditions. I cannot 
claim that in my period of office Government has been able to do 
anything abnormal for your assistance but 1 think perhaps we may 
claim to have had a steady policy and in face of great difificultiM 
preserved a confident and serene outlook and confidence is one of 
the most important factors in trade recovery. 

Once again, gentlemen, 1 thank you sincerely for your constant 
courtsey and help to my Government at all times and no less 
invariably to myself. 

After the election of members and a v< te of thanks to His 
Excellency the meeting closed. 



Ah^IlUAL MEETIKO OF THE 

fndian Merchants* Chamber. 

BOMBAY— UTH FEBBUABY inS. 

The Annual General Meeting oi the InAan Merchants Chamber, Bombay, 
came off on Saturday, the 24lh Feb. afternoon, in the Office of the Chamber 
at Bank Street, Mr. Devidas 'Madhowji ThadEeiecy, eke^hunnan, presiding. 

At the outset, the President in propodng the adoption of the Report 
and the Audited Accounts and Balance Sheet of the Chamber said 

During the year under report the Hon. Mr. Purshotamdag 
guided the afiairs of the Chamber at a ^eat sacrifice of h.s 
p ergo nal comforts and valuable time and it would have been 
more in the fitness of things had it been convenient for him 
to preside jover this meeting. 1 am sure you are with me w hen 
1 say that' his presence is badly missed by all of us on this occasion. 
Amongst tlie most important matters that engaged the attention 
of your Committee during the year under report may be mentioned 
the follrwirg ; — 1 he Tariff Committee, the Report of Ihe Railway 
Committee, and the general qn^stion of State versus Company 
management of Indian railways, the Joint Deputation of the Indian 
and huropean Chamber of Commerce that waitc.. upon His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy regarding the retrenchment question, and the 
treatment of Indians in the Colonies, especially East Africa. As 
lor the Fiscal Commission's report the country at large is thankful 
to ihe Hon. Sir Ibrahim for rendering a great service to the cause 
oi Indian trade and industry, by his able lead and far-sighted 
minute of dissent. Unfortunately this minority minute has not 
proved acceptable to the Government and the Legislative Assembly 
as decided by the resolution passed at their recent meeting. How- 
ever, there is some satisfaction to note that the Government have 
accepted the principle of Protection for the promotion of Indian 
industries with certain reservations. If honest efforts were made to 
ini'iatff the policy as accepted by the Hon. Member-in-Charge for 
Commerce and Industry in near future, I for one will believe that 
the labours of the Fiscal Commission have not been spent in vain. 
At the same time looking to the past traditions of the Government 
of India m 'lis matter ever since the days of the East India 
Company down to our present time, the Indian commercial commu- 
nity may justly be not inspired with a feeling of high confidence ' ' 
Jxe future polity foi protecting and promoting Indian indus.. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that before the advent of tt.. 
jBritisb in India arts and handicrafts flourished in tl is country and 
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India carried on an extensive trade witii foreign countries in ludian 
bottoms. Unfortunately, those arts and industries have since then 
been gradus^y extingi^hed with the result that India stands 
in the hu mil iat in g position of>dependiag upon foreign markets even 
for such articles which were once her own special manufactures. 
This helpless position of India cannot by any means be regarded as 
a piece of British administration which can be looked upon with 
pride or credit even by the British nation. Let os therefore hope 
tiiat now the Government of India having accepted the principle of 
fostering our industries will now divert their energies for putting the 
same into practice with ^e same zeal that the East India Company 
and the subsequent British administration displayed in the work of 
their destruction. We can safely urge that as a first step towards 
the apfdication of new policy, the mill-stone which has been tied 
han^g round the neck of India for so many years in the shape of 
Excise doty be removed by earliest opportunity. The plea against 
this abolition, that the finances of the Government of India win 
not allow of it. cannot stand examination for long. There are a 
number of commodities largely imported into India which are used 
by well-to-do pmple and cannot be regarded as necessities by the 
poor population in the interior of the country. These commodities 
sudi as spirits, wines, scents, patent medicines, refined oils, paints, 
stationeries, toys, glasswares, superior hosiery, all kinds of silk 
piecegoods, and gold and silver laces and ribbons can well bear the 
burden of heavier import duty which will if levied fill up the 
deficiency in the revenue, at the same time protecting and promo- 
ting the manufsmture of these articles in the country. If in the next 
budget or soon the.^fter the Government intimate the system of 
taxation on these lines, we will have strong reason to believe that 
they are going to posh forward the policy as adopted. 

Now we come on the next subject. Soon after the publication 
of the report of the Indian Radway Committee, your Committee 
urged upon the Government the advisability of not taking any 
action in the mat. - until the whole question was threshed out in 
both the Houses of Indian Legislature. In their representation 
addressed to the Government in this matter your Committee inci- 
dentally dwelt on the necessity of buying the stores xur Indian 
railways in the cheap "st market. In order to place before the 
Government the combined views of all the Indian Chambers of 
Ccnnmerce on this all-important question your Committee also 
convened a Conference in the rooms of the Chamber of the leading 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in the month of August last and the 
resolutions that were passed at that Conference are embodied in 
the report that is bef re you. In the matter of goods traffic thorgh 
C e Railway companies as common carriers are teund to take cf'm 
of the go^s entrusted to them, it is notorious that they disown their 
liability for less or damage to goods in transit to the utter detriment 
pf the Indian trading community. In order to enquire fully hifO 
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this ln4tter Government of India appointed a Railway Risk-note 
Committee tp whom your Committee made some practicable sugges- 
tions but matters have still not improved and stand as they were. 
The debate of the question of State versos Company management 
of Railways comes ofi on Monday next before the Indian Legislature 
and we are anxiously awaiting the result. 

£vsr-Growing Expenditure of Government of India. 

Another important question which engaged the attention of the 
Committee was the ever>growing expenditure of the Government of 
India. As you are aware our President ^tbr carefully considering 
the question arranged for a joint depntation of the Indian and 
European Chambers of Commerce in India which placed before His- 
Excelleney the Viceroy the considered views of the Indian and 
the European commercial community on this important question. 
As a result partly of that deputation the Government of India were 
{deased to appoint a Retrenchment Committee and although the 
report of that Committee is not yet published we sincerely hope 
that the Committee will make substantial proposals towards the 
retrenchment of military expenditure of the Government of India. 
\^ne I am on this question I cannot help regretting the scant 
respect which the Council of State has paid to the resolution of 
our respected and veteran leader, Sir Dinsbaw Wacha, in the 
matter of disamalgamation of the Army expenditure. The process 
of continually increasing the Indian military expenditure is almost 
contemporaneous with the process of gradually killing Indian arts 
and industries since the 17th century, and 1 very much fear that 
if the Government of India will not be wise in time in reducing the 
Indian military expenditure they will themselves be instrumental 
in giving rise to ddicate . :uation predicted by Sir D. £. VlTacba. 
We therefore anxiously awai. the recommendations of the Retrench* 
ment Committee and also the Budget announcement of the Finance 
Member. Lastly I now come on the present situation under 
which we labour in conducting our trade and commerce. England 
which is groaning under debt as a result of the late war is trying 
to revive her industry and trade by reducing the cost of com* 
mefcial services like Post, Railways, Shipping, labour charges, 
etc. We, in this country, on the other hand, are asked to bear 
heavier costs for such services. Combined with these difficulties 
our trades have been undergoing severe tests under the uncertainties 
of artificial and fluctuating melange with the complexes system of 
our Currmi^. No sincere efiorts for salvation seem to be in s^ht 
and we anxionsly wait for the day whmi we shall have at least soma 
rdief in these directions. It is hoped .that the Government of India 
viffil pay due regasd to the recommendations ot this Qiamber in the 
matter, when same is brought before them. The grievances of 
Indians abroad have grown almost unbearable vid the public feeling 
Bgainst Ihc’ bad treatment accorded to Indians in the Colonies it 
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growing so acute that it behoves Governmeat to initiate a rigoroua 
policy in the interests of Indian subjects. 

First Indian High Commissionbr. 

I now come to the last important matter in which the Govern* 
ment hive responded to the wishes of the Indian commercial 
community in the appointment which they have been pleased to 
make of Mr. Dadibi M. Dalai as the first Indian High Commissioner. 
Mr. Dalai will very shortly take charge of his appointment and it is 
hoped that in future the interests of India will be safe in his hands. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, 1 beg leave to draw your attention to 
the finances of our Chamber. In view of the vigilance which is 
required of our Chamber for safe-guarding the Interests of the 
In^an commercial community heavy expenses are to be incurred 
towards its maintenance. From the Balance Sheet of the last year 
you will see that the financ al position of the Chamber is very far 
from satisfactory. 1 hope that the new Committee which comes to 
power will be aliv^e to this situation and recommend to the general 
body for adopting due measures for placing our organisation on a 
sound and permanent footing. 

Mr. PurshotamdM Thakoredas. 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, Secretary of the Chamber, next read out the 
following speech of the Hon. Mr. Pursbottamdas Thakordas : 

A somewhat peculiar complaint against the work of this 
Chamber in particular and the Indian commercial bodies in general 
has recently been that we do not restrict our energies to purely 
commercial questions but allow the same to extend to political 
spheres. I cjntend that there is no justification' for such complaints; 
and 1 certainly maintain that during the year under review there 
has been no ground for such an allegation. Indeed there is no 
dearth of associations and public bodies in India to take up and 
speak on political questions, from the Indian {^int of view. But 
where commercial interests depend upon the political powers of the 
Legislature or even of the Government of India, both of which are 
far from complete at present, or where political powers vested in 
other bodies abroad handicap Indian commercial interests there, 
surely, the most punctilious ought to have no ground for drawing a 
hard and fast line defining how far commercial bodies should go and 
where they should stop. The interference of Lancashire's interests 
in Indian fiscal questions is an example of the former, and the 
threatened rights of the citizenship of Indians in the Colonies may 
be quoted for the latter. After all, it is not to be overlooked that 
European commercial, interests in India have open them otto 
channels of influence, and generally of making their views felt, which 
privilege the Indian commercial community does not yeX enjoy. If 
therefore we turn to politics oftenerthan our colleagues, ^ European 
con^n^ercial bQ4in3, one need not run away with the idea that we 
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busy onr^ves with problem^* detached from oommerdal and 
iadustrial interests. Political conditions indeed, vitally afiect these 
interests. And in a transitional stage of the political status of India 
the widest watch and ward are necessary on the part of every section 
of the Indian public and workers in the progress of India all rou id. 

1 tiierefore think it of the greatest importance that persons of 
ail shades of thought and opinion should be in the legislatures of 
India and of the Provinces. It is very distressing indeed to hear 
tiiat there is even a talk of entering Councils for the purpose of 
wrecking them, or obstructing Government in directions where no 
obstruption can be iustified. It is very much to be wished that 
nothing disastrous l^e this ^ will happen. India has a good deal of 
leeway to make up id the direction of nation building, and there is 
not the least doubt that little can be achieved by either destructive 
or wrongfully obstructive efforts, i fully realise that when construc- 
tive work does not meet with encouragement or support from the 
powers that be. there may be an inclination by impulse to rush to 
the other extreme. This perhaps is a natural foible of human nature, 
but 1 hope that in the years to come responsible and thinking people 
will set their faces absolutely against any such tendencies. 1 am not 
unwate of the immense work that still remains to be done and the 
vast amount which can be quoted as having been left undone by the 
present Legislature. _ Perhaps those who complain in this direction 
have some justification. It is not possible to discuss general state- 
ments satisfactorily ; but I will say only this, that whilst the powers 
and privileges that India possesses to-day may be small and nominal 
as is often remarked, there is no doubt that they are capable of very 
substantial utility if properly used at the right moment. And for 
this proper use the best intellect of the country is inecessary. I do 
not belong to tbe class that think that Indian interests and aspira- 
tions are doing much too well under the present constitution ; but I 
certainly belong to the class which feels that if we are not doing 
better, we have in the first instance to thank our ownselves. I am 
convinced that self-help and self-discipline are two virtues which 
we need to infuse into our public work in a much larger measure. 
Whilst I may not be optimistic of the near future, I do not think 
it would be rash to observe that in the long run India must benefit 
by constructive, organised and persistent efforts towards the attain- 
men| of her most cherished goal. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s First Budget. 

Continuing, the speaker said, the whole country is anxiously 
awaiting the first budget of Sir Basil Blackett, who has the reputa- 
tion of being a great authority in European problems of currency, 
exchange and fiiumce. At the International Economic Conference 
of Genoa in Apnl-May 1922. Sir Basil was the Chairman of the 
Committee ot e xp egt s attached to the Financial Commission. He 
and bis eminmit colleagues in their valuable report have expressed 
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view tbat there are undoubted advantages to be obtainad by 
a return to pre-war gold parity, but that in countries where currmcy 
has fallen isx below the pre-war parity such a return must involve 
serious social and economic dislocation ; and they suggested that 
*• considerable service will be rendered, both to its own internal 
economy and to the cause of European recovery, by that country 
which, after reaching comparative stability in its currency first 
decides boldly to set the example of securing immediate stability in 
terms of gold by fixing a new gold par at or near the figures at 
which comparative stability has been obtained.*' in India, the 
costly, and may I say. ghastly, experiment of maintaining 
the Rupee at as. has miserably failed. But since May at least we 
appear to have settled down round about is. 4d. to the Rupee, 
and it would be interesting to know if in the opinion of our 
Finance Minister there is any obstacle to India looking upon 
that figure as the figure at which comparative stability has been ob- 
tained. The Indian commercial community is justified in looking 
to Sir Basil to act up to the principles he laid down as Chairman of 
the Genoa Committee of Experts. I am aware of no valid reason or 
excuse for deferring this. India must have a proper Gold Standard 
based on the Rupee at is. 4d. gold i.e, Rs. 15 to the Gold Mohur or 
gold sovereign, and the Government of India must be ready to mint 
gold mohurs as soon as bullion is tendered to the Currency Offices 
and to the Mints. 

He then congratulated the new President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber on their election. 

Sir F. Currlmbhoy 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, President-elect of the Chamber for 
the year 1923, after thanking the Chamber for having unanimously 
elected him for the position of Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said 

**While thanking you for the honour which you have conferred 
upon me, it is my duty to refer to some of the problems which we 
will have to face. The greatest problem, it seems to me, is the 
problem of adjustment through the period of transition— when^ this 
country is passing through both of polilical and economic transition. 
I need not refer to the political transition here in detail before this 
body, but there is no doubt that our rulers are recognizing that India 
is destined to take the control of her internal affairs in her own 
hands, and we on our part must give them the credit that they are 
genuinely trying to bring about the adjustments with the least 
amount of dislocation. On the other hand, the economic problems 
of the transition period are many and serious. The world is still 
sufiering from the wounds inflicted upon by the war and, though 
India was happy in not having any warfare on her own soil, India s 
contribution, direct and indirect, to the expenses of the war and in 
the many hardships suffered by all classes of the community, has not 

60 («) 
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L.^n small. Of this contibatiDn generoas>iiiiaded Bni^Mimeii Iwve 
made angrudging acknowledgitteiit from time to tinie. We are how 
saSering prindpatty from a traditkm of interferepee i^pm London, 
which m4^t have served its pnrpope in days gone by. bat which' at 
the present time gives rise to delays, difficnlties and siupicions. 
This interference in economic matters relating to India on ime part 
of London has to be withstood ns and we have got to mcpose 
trom time to time in what way the interests of this country suffer on 
account of this interference. We want the Government of India, 
whoever thy are for the time being, to be trusted to adjust matters 
on all economic issues, pursuing public opinion in the country as ex* 
pressed in the Councils and by commerdal bodies like us. I cannot 
help thinking that a good many of the more difficult problems would 
be solved once the angle of vision is altered and confidence is placed 
on the Government of India to do the right thing in consultation with 
their Council and in consultation with public opinion of the country. 

On behalf of this Chamber, 1 think, I can safely proclaim t^t 
we, Indians, have every desire to see justice done to all existing in- 
terest. We believe in the sanctity of contracts and beUeve in the 
policy of “live and let live." We shall not, on our part, make any 
demands which may involve any injustice being done to any existing 
English interests in this country. But subject to this, we must have 
ungrudging adjustment in the larger economic problems such as cur- 
rency and finance and tariffs made by the Government of India in 
consultation with their Council and Indian public opinion. 

The speaker then referred to Finance, Currency and Exchange 
and then continued — 

India’s trade with the world is still in its infancy and has got to 
be developed. Our direct connections with the world are absolutely 
restricted and limited. I have often thought that this insular char- 
acter of our trade is a very damaging thing to us, and that India’s 
trade could be developed if we had Indian commercial attachees 
placed with the British legation at the principal commercial centres of 
the world. This question the Chamter has pressed on tiie Govern- 
ment over and over again, and I trust Government will see their 
way to make a beginning in this direction before very long. Every 
Britirii Colony in the world has madiinery appointed from the colo- 
nial ^ capital to seek now avenues of trade and India's resources, 
which are vast atlprcsent and not fully utilized for the good of her 
people, could be developed in this direction if proper connections 
were established with various parts of the world." 

The report was then unanimously adopted. After the new 
Iiilan^;ing Committee and an auditor for the next year had been ap- 
pointed, the meeting was dissolved. 
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Indian Merchants* Chamber 

BOMBAY, aOOVST mt 

In the courae ol the memorandum addreaaed to the Secretaiyf Railway 
Boardi Simlai on the aubject of Slate Veiaua Company management o* 
Railwaya in Indtai the Committee of the Indian Merchanta* Chamber end 
Bureau obaerve aa foliowa 

The report of the Acworth Committee baa not yet been diacnaaed by the 
Legialatire Aaaemblyi and it la d fficnlt to ander^tand why the Central Adviaory 
Coancil ahonld have pat Government to the tronble of preparing oonorete 
achemea of Company Management. My Committee are inclined to believe that 
the case fob State Management and agaikbt Company Management ia ao atrong 
and pttblio feeling against Company Management ao nnanimons that the Aa- 
aembly are hardly likely, they venture to think, to entertain any mifgivinga 
regarding State Management of the Bast Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninanla Railway. In addition to this unanimoua opinion of the country, 
which has been clearly expressed for many years now, the experts on the 
Acworth Committee, inclnding the President, have in the Majority Report dealt 
BO thorongbly and ezfaanstively with all the puob and conb of these two 
aystema that my Committee do not wiah to add anything to it. In fact it 
would appear to my Committee that but for the fact that British com- 
mercial interests want Company Management, the Government of India 
might well be expected to have accepted State Management as a result of 
the weighty opinion in favour of it in the Acworth Report. The worst 
aspect of Company Management, as is vogue at present, is that it is not 
Company Management as nnderstood by that expression ; it is a hybrid with 
all the disadvantages of State Management in its worst aspeot, and with tione of 
the advantages of management by people whose real financial inteiests can cor- 
rectly be said to be at stake. 

Political Foara. 

In para 5 of your letter yon refer to the dangers ol State Management of 
Railways in a country which is advancing in the direction oi democratic Govern- 
ment. What is said by the Minority of the Acworth Committee in para 250 of 
the Report of the Committee has not been overlooked by my Committee. But 
under the present oondittona of the Government of India my Conunittee can only 
confirm their deliberate opinion that State Management of the Baat Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railways moat be given a fnli and lair trial, so that 
when a fully reapontible Government la available to the people of India, the 
present arrangement may, if at all neosaaary, be revised without the hradioap 
ol a committal in the present tianaitlon period. For, if the Indian I^gialature 
wiah to change the form of management later on aocording to one of the con* 
ditioaa proposed in the achemes mentioned In your letter, the new eontraeta 
would be terminable only* after Government could prove that their property waa 
being mfamanaged. Hue m ihi*i ease exen there would have to be a reference to 
liibltrgtloni and the Company would have to be paid oat at par, even thoegb tbe 
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kimref of tbe Gompanj miglK not be worth that much in Uie open market. Jf, 
on the other hand^ these two lines are State-managed| no dispute would arise 
when anj other arrrangement ia made hy a later Government or Legislature. 
And from this point of view also ( vidb para 238 of the Acworth Committee 
Report) my Committee would press for State Management of the East Indian 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 


Alternative Schemes 


The alternative schemes suggested in your letter can, without the slightest 
fear of challenge, be said to be schemes of the same nature as the present system of 
Guaranteed Companies, and my Committee unanimously confirm the conclusion 
of the Acworth Committee in para 216 that the English Companies do not, and 
the Companies suggested by the Government of India will never, possess the 
essential attributes which belong to ordinary commercial companies. As said 
by the Acworth Committee Majority Report, to claim that because ordinary 
companies possess the advantages of energy, enterprise, etc.^ companies of the 
type suggested by Government may be expected to possess those advantages, is to 
be misled by a mere name. And India must refuse to be tlius misled any more. 
Governments in other countries have before now sold their Railways out to 
private companies. This is not suggested by any of the supporters of Company 
Management; nor it is likely that if there were a buyer of tbe East Indian 
Railway or of the Great Indian Peninsula, either totally or of the major part of 
either, the Assembly and the Government would entertain such a proposal. 
Railways have in every country been looked upon as concerns of public utility. 
They have always been administered even in the most democratic countries 
with very considerable control from the Executive Government. In India the 
problem of the management of Railways has to be considered from the point of 
view of what is best in the interests of tbe country in present conditions, 
political, economic and moral. Even the reference to tbe Acworth Committee 
enjoined that the relative advantages of the various systems of management 
should be considered 'Mn the special circumstances of lndia’\ The condition is a 
very vital one in the decision of the policy to be followed regarding the East 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Raiways. My Committee submit that 
those who oppose State Management and favour Company Management over- 
look this most imp ortant condition that must guide any consideration of the 
problem, and they venture to submit that the Majufity of the Acworth Commit- 
tee have come to their decision in iavour of State Management after taking 
due cognisance of this condition. My Committee would further like to ask those 
who run down State Management in India on their own deductions from tbe 
ri^nlts of such management in foreign countries, whether they could point to 
any country where conditions of Government offer even an approximate r^rallel 
to those Ih India. 

My Committee wish to reiterate their opinion that the rejection of the 
unanimous recommendation of the Acworth Committee regarding the 
separation of the Railway Budget from the General Buriget of the Government 
of India has been the fundamental wrong step taken by the Government of India 
which may be now said to be militating against direct State Management. For 
this, howew, the Government of India should realise that they have to thank 
themselvee as tbe Hen’ble tbe Finance and Commerce Members are reported to 
have given tbe lead in this direction at the meeting held in Calcutta last 
December. 
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\ good deal of unaaoeesarj alarm and nervonsneM ia Bonght lo be creaked 
hy the anpportera of Company Management on the score of oTer-oentralisation 
of eontfol at Delhi if dtate Management is adopted hereafter. Paragraph 24S 
of the Majority Keport deals with this. What is wanted is decentralised manage- 
mentf and there need be no feaf of over-centralization of control at Delhi. 
The Scheme of eseentive decentralization as suggested by the Acworth Commit- 
tee is all that is needed to avert any fears on this score. The Government of Canada 
are understood to have definitely turned down private control of the Canadian 
^ilways, and my Committee understand that it was declared that it is the 
intention of the Government to have one Board of Directors that will manage 
the entire system in a manner that will effect economies and further efficiency.’* 
Surely the danger uf over-centralization of control should be as perceptible in 
Canada as in India. And yet the Government of Canada have resolved against 
private control of their Railways. 

Efficiency of State Management. 

I am to draw the attention of the Government of India that out of a total 
mih age of 37,029 miles, open at the close of the year 1920*21, 11,168 mdes of 
the Indian Railway system are at present being managed directly by the State. 
The evidence recorded by the Acworth Committee goes to show that in the 
opinion of Railway officials, the Railway hoard and the Commercial community^ 
there has been no difference in the efficiency of btate-managed lines as distinct 
from Company-managed lines. Unless the evidence referred to above is not to 
be accepted as conclusive proof of the equal tfficienry of Company -managed 
and 8tate*managed Railways as existing at present, my Committee ven'ureto 
ask why are the Government of India so apprehensive of taking over to Slate 
Management the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, aud 
appear to be so anxious to hand them over to Companies with small fractions 
of capital subscribed from private sources ? Indeed, a few witnesses before the 
Acworth Committee laid some emphasis on the spirit of emulation that is 
created owing to two different types of management existing side by side. What- 
ever weight this argo/nent may carry, my Committee would point out that even 
though the Govermoent of India accept Management for the Railways 

where their contracts fall due hereafter, the In^i contiACt to fall due is i be one 
with the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway in 1950 which means that for 28 yt .*• more 
there will be, side by side with State-i^anaged lines, Railways worked by private 
Companies,-— a form of management for which the Government of India seem 
to have great pa^'tiality. Bearing this in mind, roy Committee snbmit that the 
Government of India should not go against the declared wishes of the Indian 
public in the matter of the East Indian and the Gnat Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ways. For, the Bast Indian Railway is the best and mest remunerative in India. 
It would hardly be fair to the tazpayer to band over what is recognised «'is the 
soundest of Indian Railways to a set of private capitalists in direct opposition 
to the declared views of the lDdi:.u public. 

Regarding para 6 of your letter 1 am to communicate to you herein 
aeriatiin the replies of my Committee on the questions referred therein. 

(1) The management of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsnla 
Railways ahonldi on the expiry of the present contracts, be taken ovt-r by the 
Btate. No private capital should be mixed up in any of these railways on any 
aooonnti and the two Railways should be completely State-ovrned. The manag^ 
ment of these Railways ebculd not be entrusted to a Company even tooogu 
domiciled in India. 
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(2) Thil aeedt no reply. Hy Committee are ctopbatically against Company- 
management on the linea indicated in your letter. In iaot, my Committee 
^tnre to go ao far as to say that it is not feasible to aaggest any reasonable 
^ bnsiness-Uke methods of Company-management for the Indian Bailways. 

(8) It sbonld, In the opinion of my Committer, be not only possible but 
feapihle to assoeiate a Board of Directors of Trustees with the Agent for the 
managemrnt of the Bailways concerned ; and the Board should be composed 
mainly of businessmen with one or two representatives of the OoTernment of 
India or tbo Local Government in each ease. The engagement of experts such 
as General Managers, Chief Engineers etc., is a matter of detail ; bat there it 
no reason why ta^ experts sbi aid be on the Boards of Management. 



ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 

South India Chamber of Commerce. 

UADHAS, esl'E MARCH 19X8. 

Th« Annual General Meeting of the Southern Ind a Chamber e 
Commerce wat held at the Chamber buildings, Madras, on Wednesday 
the 28ih March 1923. There was a fair attendance of members 
Sir M. C. T. Muthia Chetiy, in the course of his Presidential address, said : 

The outstanding event of public importance at the moment is 
the doubling of the salt tax to balance the Central Budget. It is 
a thousand pities that of all the proposals for taxation tha proposal 
should have found favor with the Central Government. Vanous 
alternative proposals have only been made to be summarily rejec- 
ted and the poor man, for whom there is a profusion of sympathy 
on other occasions, has come in handy on the present occasion. 
It is indeed shocking to be told that this doubling of the duty cm 
salt is not going to afiect the poor man’s bill of fare. We have 
been also seriously told that the objection to this increase is only 
based on sentiment. Far from being a sentiment, the increased 
value of salt will very soon show itself to be a very hard fact. I 
have no doubt that dearer salt will have far-reaching consequences 
on the physical, economical and political condition of the millions of 
masses of this country. Despite assurances to the contrary, 1 have 
very grave apprehensions that the proposed loo per cent increase 
on the price of this indispensable commodity will cause such a 
disturbance in domestic conditions of the peasantry and the laboring 
classes of this country that ere long it will be found that evil of an 
uncovered budget or the additional revenue of four and odd croies 
are nothing before the havoc which this dangerous impost has 
caused to the body politic. From the utterances in support of thia 
impost, two things are apparent. One is that this obnoxious tax- 
ation is going to be a feature of our finances for a loug time to come. 
The other is that by means of the additional revenue which this tax- 
ation may bring in to the Central revenues, there is every likelihood 
of our Provincial contribution being gradually reduced and even- 
tually wiped ofi. The iniquitous impost is bad enough, but to 
bargain, as tiie Central Government would seein to be doing, to offer 
the continuance of the iniquitous impost with one hand and &e 
doubled salt duty with the other, as alternative lor us to choose 
is a development which we least expected- The iniquitous impost 
of Provincial contribution pale into insignificance before tiie doubly 
iniquitous impost on salt. It may be one thing to raise the credit 
of India in the estimation of the inveting world outeide by showing 
a balanced Budget as is now proposed ; but it is overlooked Aat 
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tills desperats iatistoice <m taidog tbe poor, and Ibereby draining 
tbe very life*1dbod of the nation to sastsia hage <Mvil and Military 
servloeg, will only go to shatter the oedit of the Central Government 
in the estimation of investocs iaride the co nn tr y. After all, in a 
ooentry of tids dimension and of the scale of onr poUic expen* 
ditnre, a great deal depends npon the latemal credit of the Govern* 
ment— I dioidd say very ma^ mcMe depends npon such hitaaid 
credit thaa i^oa ntemal credit. As snch. if we are at all gaining 
in onr external credit. 1 date eay we are loting very miidi m<»e 
in our intmnnl credit. 

For a kn^ a time past, there has been an anxiety on the part 
of the Local Government. I^blic Bodies, and the peof^ofthis 
Presidency tor loag-deierred and argent Eailwny development in 
Sontbem India. We have, so far. been fortnnate in getting schemes 
considered, jdau fixed, and even estimates i»epared for onr mgent 
requirements. About the end of last year, it looked as tiiough we 
were going to take a definite step forward and that we would not, 
as ttsoal. be left in the cold, when the Railway Gods at Delhi finally 
pick and choose their favourite projects. But once again there is a 
lull in the interest taken in the matter of this Railway development 
in Southern India and it looks as though nothing is going to be 
done in the immediate future. If instead of developing the country 
for industrial and commercial purposes in Southern India as we 
seek, it were a question of strategic Railways to meet fancied Army 
requirements, we should have by this time had a net work of 
Railways, costly and useless, running over the length and breadth 
of this Presidency. Fortunately or unfortunately. Southern India 
has no military significance at all. Only so recently there was a 
Mopilla rebellum on the West Coast and as a consequence of it, 
of all development projects, a Railway line in the troubled area, 
and a wireless installation for its benefit, have acquired a sudden 
importance. I have no doubt that' these two projects will soon be 
an accomplished fact. You see, gentlemen, the course which 
Railway development takes in Southern India. 

It is lamoitable that we have not recovered as yet from the 
shock of the last two years and that the general trade conditions 
are still very depressing. Of course the control of the trade and 
comiqerCe of a country like ours . is not in our hands nor in the 
hands of the Government of this country. What with the general 
mmietary conditions, financial stringency, heavy taxation, high 
prices, and lifeless trade, indnstry and commerce, and what with 
the relaticms betwem those who govern and those who are governed, 
we are by no means having a situation which we can view wfth 
compiacai^. 1 trust and hope that conditions may yet improve 
and that in tile near future we may still be able to carry our normal 
life with good cheer. 

After tile aohiud report was adopted and office-bearers for the 
misiiing yearcAiaefad, the meeting came to an end. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 

National Chamber of Commerce^ 

VALCVTTA^grTH MAHUU mS. 

llie annual maating of tha Bengal National Chamber of ComoMKa 
was held at Calcutta on Tuesday the 27 th March aftemoaoj R^'a Rashee 
Case Law. C.LE.,.presiding. 

The president in opening the meeting said that the year for 
which the Committee of the Chamber had submitted their report 
had not been free from the depression due to 'post bellum’ ryw Hitiftn a- 
Though the vedue of their exports had exceeded the value of their 
imports during the nine months, April to December. 1922, both the 
Imperial Government and the Provincial Governments had found it 
difficult to balance their budgets. The Bengal Government was to 
be congratulated on the fact that they had been able to avoid new 
taxation. But the Budget of the Provincial Government was not 
one which its authors could feel proud oL For want of funds there 
could not be any provision for development, no elaborate scheme 
to combat disease and ignorance. 

During the year under review tiie Chamber was requested to 
express an opinion on the subject of State vs. Company management 
of railways in India. They w ere not oblivious of the advantages of 
company management of railways— a system which obtained in 
many countries. But as was pouted out by four members of the 
Acworth Committee the system which was being tried in India 
could not be called company management in i s true sense. "The 
guaranteed Companies" ihey said "do not possess the essential 
attributes which belong to ordinary companies." Till ordinary 
Indian companies came forward to undertake the work of managing 
railways it v\ ould be better for the State to take up direct manage* 
meat of the railways in India. Ihe speaker was glad to note that 
the £. B. Kailway and £. 1 . Railway have accepted the recommend* 
ations of the Acworth Committee in the matter of the formation of 
Local Advisory Committees. On these Committees their Chamber 
had been asked to nominate representatives. But what about the 
Central Advisory Board ? In the matter of the Certral Advisory 
Board the recommendations of the Committee had been ignored 
and the Central Government had nominated members from among 
the members of the Legidative Assembly. Here the clauos of 
Indian commerce had been overlooked, and the Government did not 
consider it necessary to have on the Board Indian representatives 
from Bengal who were vitally interested in commerce.^ The Com* 
mittee had recommended that one*balf of the non*official members 
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of the Board ** should be nominated by the leading commejcial and 
industrial associations, both European and Indian." 

The political unrest that bad manifested itself during the 
previous year was subsiding and it might be hoped that in the near 
future normal conditions would once more prevail creating an 
atmosphere of peace which was essential for the development of 
industries and commerce. 

While they had been trying to redress the wrong that has been 
done to the Chamber in not giving them permanent representation 
in the Legislative Assembly, a grievous wrong had been done to 
them by the Prov.ncial legislature in declining to give them represent* 
ation in the Calcutta Corporation. The Calcutta Municipal Act, he 
said, had granted special and even communal representation to 
institutions and communities but had not given the Indian mercantile 
community the right to be represented on the Corporation. While 
the European mercantile community would have such representation, 
the Indian merchants must go without it 1 And the most unkindnest 
cut of all was that this had been arranged by an Indian Minister. 

The extension of the operation of the Calcutta Rent Act was 
another measu' e which had been carried in the teeth of public 
opposition. 

Babu Jadu Nath Roy 

Babu Jadu Nath Roy, the Honorary Secretary, in presenting 
the report of the Committee for 1922, said that the Committee of 
their Chamber in giving their opinion regarding fiscal tarifi recom- 
mended protection both for the purposes of revenue and for the 
development of the country's resources where necessary. Some 
contended that by protective tarifi they could make the poor con- 
sumers pay more for indigenous goods while they could purchase 
foreign goods at comparatively cheaper prices. These people who 
advocated free trade for India and pretended to feel for the poor 
consumers of this country had recourse to protective tarifl in tlieir 
own country for developing their own industries and even cried 
against foreign dumping. One would see that the Chamber advo- 
cated considerable retrenchment. 

In reviewing the report of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
he said, that though they would all seek for retrenchments wherever 
possible still they could not view with equanimity any reduction in 
expenses on educational, medical and agricultural institutions which 
were bound up with the material progress of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee said : — Mr. President and Gentlemen, 1 rise 
to congratulate the Chamber on the useful work it has accomplished 
during the year under review. With the prosperity of this institu- 
t rn— the pirmier rs^cciation of its kind in Bengal, if not in liidia — 
is bound up the prestige of the ccmmercial community of Fongai. 
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We bave often been told by the European merchants of Calcutta 
that their interests are identical with ours. But what do we find 
actually ? Do we find them e^er or even willing to cO‘K>perate with 
the children of the soil ? They have their Chamber and their Asso- 
ciations. In some of these Associations — and 1 speak without fear 
of contradiction— Indians are not allowed to be members. Their 
Chamber and some of the Associations accept Indians as members, 
but Indians cannot aspire to be members of their Executive Com* 
mittees. There was a time when Indians like the late Nalin B^ary 
Sircar and the late Mr. Chander represented the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce on public bodies in Ben^l. But things have changed 
since their time, and in spite of legislative attempts to remove racial 
distinctions, suchdistioctioDs are more manifest in European Associa- 
tions to-day than they were before. 1 hope the Honorary Secretary 
of the Chamber will tear me out when 1 say that European mills on 
the banks of the Hoogbly decline to accept jute carried in Indian 
owned and managed vessels on the same conditions as jute carried 
in vessels beloniog to European companies. We are a peaceful 
people, we, the members of the Indian mercantile community. But 
we will not brook an uncalled for insult offered to our self-respect. 
A community which has produced men like Ram Gopal Ghose, 
Maharajah Durga Cbaran Law, Nalin Bibary Sircar and which still 
boasts of men like our President, Sir K. N. Mukherjee and 
Mr. G. O. Birla, can hold its own against any comlnnatioa to 
jeoparadise the l^itimate aspirations of Indian merchants. In the 
success of this Chamber we find the determination of that community 
to claim and to occupy its proper place in the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the Presidency. 1 have hopes that the day will soon 
come when the other Associations started by Indian merchants 
will— while retaining their individuality— come within the fold of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and thus strengthe n this 
central body. They may all be located in the Chanter buildings 
for which our Hony. Secretary has promised a suitable and sub- 
stantial sum. 1 am sure, you all appreciate the work done by the 
Chamber. 

In the Report you will find a reference to increased represent- 
ation on the Calcutta Port Trust. It has been recommended that 
the Chamber will bave power to elect four Commissioners and, 1 
understand, a Bill will soon be introduced to give effect to this 
recommendation. Let us be thankful for smHl mercies but press 
for more. I would here point out that the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay has been entitled to elect five representatives 
and this has been considered insufficient by the " Bombay Chronicle," 
which advices the mmb^rs of the Chamber to press for an amend- 
ment of the Act. I hope i betray no trust when I say that in the 
meetings of the Pert Commissioners 1 tried my best to secure a 
larger number of seats for my Chamber. 1 hope and trust the 
Indian members of the Cabinet of His Excellency the Governor and 
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thf meoitien oi tbe Legislative Coeacil will aBot more seats to the 
Chamber* as even with 4 seats the Indian rqtreeentation on the 
Trust is inadequate when you consider the laxge number of Kuro^ 
pea^s in the body ! While on this subiect.. 1 oannot hd^ inferring 
with t^et to the fact that no seat has been alloted to the Chamber 
cm the Calcutta Corporation — an omission which i can ascribe to 
the age of the Bengal Minister who has now crossed the border 
Ime of 72 1 1 trust that this wrong can still be remedied by nomi- 
nating a member of the Chamber instead of conferring the nomi- 
nation on the members of the Indian Association. 

The President has referred to the question of State vs. Company 
management of Bailways in India. There is no reason why the 
companies should step in between the State and the people and 
carry ofi large sums. The Chamber supported State management 
and 1 am glad the Government of India have accepted i>r. Gour's 
proposal that the management of the h. ]. and tlm G. 1 . P. Kailways 
should be taken up by Government when the present agreements 
terminate. 

1 hope and trust the time is not far oS when the Indian 
Mercantile community will by their united and earnest effort succeed 
in solving the poverty problem of the country with the result that 
Budgets will automatically balance themselves and it will not be 
necessary to force on a poor people a certified salt tax which, as 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri says, is a greater evil than an unbalanced 
budget. 
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British Indian Association« 

TIm anoMl caMral mMling of tk« Britnh ladiMi AMocialiM hrii 
oa tha 28 th March 1923 in thn ineiBa of tho AnoeioHon- Tho HoaPUa 
M iharaia Sir Maniadra Chaadra Nandi, IC.C.LE , of Kaahabaiar ptaaidad. 

The presideat in tiia csane of his address referred to tile pdlitieal 
atmosphere of India io the last year which was not only very eleetrie, 
hot was enshrouded with a heavy mist. Between a raging and a 
tearing agitation to spread the gospel of non-co-operation on tiie one 
hand and the Mahomedan agitation over the Treaty of Sevres.on the 
other, they had a very disquieting time. At the top of these trwblao, 
tile Govt, of India and the Provincial Governments found them- 
selves, owing to depressed trade and business add to diminished 
revenues, in a position of extreme financial embrassment. In S{dts 
of the imposition of some very heavy taxes, there were still nearly 
ten crores of rupees of uncovered deficit in the Imperial Budget of 
1922-23. In Bengal they were face to face with a proportimuits 
deficit, and the local Government were compelled to impose some 
fresh taxes on racing, stamps and amusements. With the yictory 
of Turkey and Angora in Asia Minor, Smyrna and Eastern Thraos, 
and with the reconsideration of the sovereignty of this Asiatic 
Power in pourparlers at Lausanne, and also with the abdication by 
the Kbalif of all his spiritual and temporal powers, the heat of the 
Mahomedan agitation in India naturally disappeared. Unfortunately 
again they found the Musalman mind swinging back to another end 
01 the pendulum. In many parts of the country, they found their 
Mnsa'man friends arraying themselves with Europeans, defeating 
the ideal of a common nationhood, and retarding the development 
of a composite citizenship and a non-oommunal civic consciousness. 

NON-CO-OntRATlON. 

1 he non-co-operation movement appeared to have lost alt its 
fury and frenzy, and they were returning to a period of normality 
in Indian politics. That they had turned a bed comer was evident 
from the frrt that a very large number of political fwisotieia had 
now been released in many parts of the Empire, and sesttal Ideal 
Governments had thought it necessary to withdraw tiie ^edal 
notifications with whidi law and order arere sought to be enfMO^. 
from December 1921. The pre^paganda for the boycott of tiM 
schodla and ooUsgM. of tim courts and the Cddttdls^ and of the 
hbandoiMiwnt ot tities, hotionts ahd services nad* gpgg 

paeig feii||donttdlm avecyl||sfe oider, andhid toba dngiphi 
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They Mt botmd to recognise at the same time that the non- 
eo<i|peration jwopaganda had not altogether been a barren and 
sterile movement. They owed to it a strong stimulus to the develop- 
ment of tiieir political individuality and to their rising to the full 
stature of their nationhood. The non-co-operation movement had. 
at any rate, not only succeeded in reducing the nation^ drink Inil 
and its law expenses, but bad also increwMd their respect for their 
womanfdlkr and drawn their attention to the lowly condition of 
ttfsird^nessed dasses. 

RBntBKCHMBMTS 

Last year had been a year of great hope and promise and the 
President thanked the efforts of Lord Inchcape’s Committee and to 
the Providal retrenchment committees, and that they were no longer 
wallowing^ in financial morass. The night of depression bad gone, 
and day light was in sight ; and, before the next year went round, 
their local Government and the Government of India hoped to be 
financially out of the wood. When their firances and their credits 
were restored, they would be able to urge the Government to 
carry out large schemes for the promotion of primary and second- 
ary educatiiA, and for the development of public health, sanitation 
and industries. 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment. 

The President referred the question of Bengal Tenancy Amend- 
ment Bill which had been drafted by a Government Committee and 
publidied in the Gazette. This bill had a family likeness to another 
Sunder consideration of the Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa, and bodi these affected vitally the interests of the landlords 
and the tenants in these provinces. It was never a good policy, 
at any rate, to rob Peter to pay Paul. No one would object to the 
interests of the Agriculturists and the Cultivators ^ing duly 
protected by legislation. But this should not be done by depriving 
tts landlords of the rights and privileges which they had enjoyed 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis. 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said that they had a very 
poor representation of the talent, patriotism, and pubbe spirit 
of the province in the Bengal Council and their represents- 
was still poorer at Delhi and Simla. He hoped that their 
AssQcflition would take steps to provide for an adequate representa- 
tion in the Council Chambers of Calcutta and Delhi, and to see that 
th# P^orwis were not allowed to be wrecked by any Sinn Fein or 
Bdl&eyik ideals on the one side and by vi'e and venal co-operation 
on Hiobther. 

Tike aannit repmt was then adopted and' acoounts were 

Af^ tikb ahd the memhers of the Vmw llanaging 

be^ ensuing year, the mesthtg tecodnated 
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Burma Chamber of Commerce 

UAKOOON^SrB MABOE 19MS 

Speaking at the annual general meeting of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce held on the 8th March at Rangoon 
Mr. A. B. Ritchie, the president said : — 

The past year had proved one of unusual importance for 
the province and had opened a new chapter in the history 
of the country. He alluded to the Royal visit. They yielded 
to none in their pride and gratification. The importance of the 
visit, timed as it was, could not be exaggerated. The overcasting 
clouds of doubt were removed and a new and clear atmosphere of 
understanding was introduced without which it would have been 
quite impossible for this province to have achieved all that it had 
achieved during the past year. His Royal Highness had been des« 
cribed as the most able diplomat of this century, but it was not 
diplomacy in the sense of the word as they were accustomed to 
understand it. H s Highness evinced unmistakeable interest and 
natural pleasure in meeting and talking with every one which 
reassured the peopleo of this country that the Britishers were oat 
here to help the people much as th^ could towards shaping their 
own destiny. He voiced the desire of all when he said His Highness 
would fulfil his intent on ot visiting them again. 

Alluding to the departure of Sir Reginald Craddock. Mr. Ritchie 
a ftiit no Lieuteant-Governor was perhaps so misunderstood or 
unappreciated in the initial years as Sir Reginald, i bat was due 
to misunderstanding, possibly faults cn both sides. But on the 
rolling away of doubts and suspicion Sir R^inald appeared in his 
true light as the most fearless and upright cham{>ion of Burma and 
her people. He alluded to Sir Reginald's aetivities and removed 
wrong impressions about his attitude towards commercial commu- 
nities. 

He welcomed Sir Harcourt and said his peraonal interest in the 
work and*activities of all the communities had in no way abated 
since he was vdth them before. 'But at the same time,' he sa d, 
* we are all inclined to look for too much to our Governor who. as 
1 have already said, is in a very different positira to that of a 
LieutenaAt*Governor.' Personally I .look upon the infinenoe of a 
Govemw of any province as that of an interested referee who will 
not otiiennse fotnfete with the game or players. Now Hiis 
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game, if I may call it as sacb, is one of extrnne interest to ns all 
and in which we most all take an active share.' 

After alluding to the reforms which were started well and the 
radical change in their moaicipal administxatioo. Mr. Ritchie alluded 
to 'he'workoi their representative on the Council of State. He 
said that Sir Edgar Holberton who had accepted an appointment at 
Calcutta had intimated his willingness to act as their representative 
till the end of the present session. After thantring Sir Edgar 
Mr. Ritchie said, ‘ Subjects of legislation directly affecting this 
province and which are debated in the Council of State have been 
few. But' who can say that they will not be many and of importance 
to us in future ? In spite of the manner in which we are handicapped 
geographically in comparison with other provinces in India it mo>t 
not be forgotten that we are still a province of India and so long as 
we continue as such we cannot remain unrepresented in the Councils 
of India.' 

Salt-Tax Supported. 

Dealing w th the Indian budget. Mr. Ritchie said Sir Basil 
Blackett’s explanation of the present financial status of India was 
not a very pleasant reading. But, as he indicated, the future 
outlook was not one devoid of any hope. Now that the Government 
of India had learnt the lesson of retrenchment and economy it 
should be possible in future to balance the income und expenditure 
without further taxation and perhaps even to realize a surplus. 
For the present the Government of India were wisely taking no 
(;hances and Rie deficit shown in the budget was to be made good by 
a- form of taxation which, however unpopular it might be in certain 
quarters, was not inequitable. ‘ I refer to the increase of salt tax, 
which your committee through our representative on the Council 
Of State strongly supported last year, but which was unfortunately 
then thrown out. Any other form of taxation at the present time 
upon the trade in this country is impossible and would merely result 
in reduced income to Government. 1 make bold to say that if the 
Government of India would only perfect their organisation for 
collecting taxes which are at present on the statute book, more 
especially the income-tax, they would in a very short time improve 
the inancial position in such a manner as to free us from all anxiety 
in future. ' 


Opposition to Full Protection. 

Alluding to the Fiscal CommisMon's report Mr. Ritchie said, 
* In fact the policy of protection witb discrimination which the 
Government have now ^opted is ‘very largely a continuation of 
the poVcy of put under a different name. The danger in future will 
Ue in the whittling down of those reservations around which this 
policy of protection » hedged and greatn care will require to be 
tiAea to ensore that Rie interests oi the msjority are not prejudiced 
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for the ioterests of the fewwbo are more capable of voicing their 
views. I still remain of the opinion that for a country like India, 
which is so laigdy dependent upon her agricultural wealth in trading 
with other countries, the ultimate goal to be aimed at is a policy of 
free trade. But in the meantime some consideration must be given 
to the asi^tions of the people and the possibilities which may 
aoeme from indnstrial growth, and for ^is the policy adopted 
will do.' 

Trade Prospects. 

As regards trade prospects Mr. Ritchie said, ' There has been 
no sudden reaction, but a slow though steady improvement in the 
stability of our trade with other countries. More recently there 
occurred a set-back due to one of our allies, France, attempting to 
secure from Germany by force what she considered she could not 
otherwise secure by patience. Whether or not France will gain 
anything by her independent action time alone will show, but of 
one thing 1 feel sure. If France persists in pushing her present 
policy to the bitterest end, she will force Great Britain in self-defence 
to act independently also and in a manner which cannot but 
ultimately injure herself. Let us hope that before .long wiser 
counsels will prevail and bring about a better understanding which ' 
will permit of all countries' in Europe settling down in an honest 
endeavour to improve the interchange of trade by whidi . means 
alone i^e present chaotic conditions can be altered. I believe 
mjrsdf that this time is not very far ofi and that duri. g the present 
year we shall see in other countries that improvement in trade which 
is already apparent in Great Britain. In the meantime we here must 
all pot our houses in order and by retrenchment and economy make 
our needs fit in with the conditions which may be ruling at the time. 
We are all of us, 1 think, at present inclined to pitch our stands' ds 
too high in the hope that the revival which we have all been lo<>king 
for so rargerly will come quickly. For our own sakes 1 hope it will 
not be so but that the revival will be a steady and permanent 
one. We have had sufficient of booms followed by the inevitable 
slumps.’ 
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U. P. Chamber of Commerce 

CAWHrOB—UBTH FSBMUAltT im 

Th« annual general meating of <1ie U. P. Chamber of Conunerce was 
held on'lhe 28th February aftemooni Rai Bahadur Lala BidiamUMr Nath 
M L.A.I presiding. The attendance of members was fairly large. 

The {H-esideot in tbe course of bis speech said that things in 
their broader aspects had not altered very much. 1 be situation in 
Europe was as bad as it was and trade continued dull. Ibe 
problems of peace had proved more diifficult than tbe proUems of 
war. Out of the Great War arose reparations, out of reparations 
may arise another great war. In spite of grave waniings frmn its 
iiiends France had taken a plunge and put into execution its threats 
of occupation of tbe Kuhr. If the object of this drastic step was 
really to obtain reparations, then there was no longer any doubt 
that that object had failed and proved to be a case of the goose and 
the golden eggs, and undoubtedly this act of France was fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the trade, commerce and industry 
not only of Gen 'ny and Europe but of the world at large. England 
disapproved of this action of France, and America, towards which 
all eyes weie turned, was gravely shaking o5 her head and murmur- 
ing something about the Munro Doctrine. 

1 uming to the East, he said that tbe Lausanne Conference had 
ended m a deadlock and though it was difficult to predict luture 
events the war-weary Europe would not now rush into another 
armed conflict. He expressed a hope that raner counsels would 
soon prevail, that the various problems would be solved in tbe spirit 
of the ideals avowed by tbe victorious nations before victory was 
achieved and that the peoples would amicably settle down to tbe 
ways of peace and concentrate on the reconstruction of Europe. 

Reviewing the trade , and exchange conditions, be said that 
underothe conditions described above tbe economic outlook was 
highly uncertain and the exchange coeditions wete largely afiected 
by the reaction to tbe political events. Referring to retrenchment, 
he said that no true solution of tlic financial problems would be 
possible unless the Inchcape axe is made to descend heavily on the 
military expenditure and unless this expenditure were regulated 
according to India's capacity to pay and not, as hitherto, accord- 
ing to the British General Stafi's notions of imperial defence and 
ambitions of imperial aggression. Of this there was hardly any 
hope £0 long as the Anny Department coctinoecl as a mere ennexe 
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of file British War Office. As to the fiscal policy, be raid that he 
was entirely opposed to Imperial preterence in any shape or ions. 
It is important to know in this connection that the general bdief 
among the Indian Intelligentsia is that, left to themselves, the Gov* 
emment of India would favour a policy of protection. If the Gov* 
emment did not believe in that policy but had accepted it because 
the Commisskm unanimously recmnmended it, because the Assembly 
might otherwise have accepted the original resolution of Mr. Jamna* 
das Dwarkadas and because of the wrong public opinion on the 
question at the present moment then, the matter assumed a some* 
what difieient complexion. It came to this: the unconvinced 
executive, responsible to the Legislature considered it expedient for 
the time being to accept the policy outlined in highly vague and 
elastic formu'as. He reiterated tiie Chamber's view in favour of 
State management of railways and laid stress on the fact that so 
long as the railway budget remained dependent on the exigencies 
of the general finances no permanent improvements in the railways 
were possible. 

He then referred to the deploi able state of affairs in the local 
municipality and tiie improvement trust. 



ilNNt7Al« MEETING OF THE 

Chittagong Chamber of Commerce 

CRJTTAQOhO^lSf MaHCB t9»S 

Th« AmumI GMMral of ih« Chittagorg Chamber of Commorca 

ww hold at Chittagong on the lat March. Mr. Laiahman the Praaidant in 
tha couiaa of hia addlra^ aa«d 

" We coogretulate ourselves that a the present moment 
Chittagong is in a mu<A more peaceful and orderly state than it was 
at the time of our last annbal general meeting, and 1 think that as 
President of this local Chamber it is suitable that 1 should congratu* 
late the l^cal Government on the firm and tactful measures which 
they have taken to secure peace and quiet in this division at any 
rate. 1 trust that this state of things will continue and that the 
Chittagong Civil Guard which has now been disbanded will never 
again have to be revived. 

" To tom to the trade and the Port: the year under review has, 
1 think, on the whole, been rather a better one than at first it seemed 
probab e. Tea clearances have continued on a satisfactory scale and 
the recent rise in prices has done much to enable the tea industry 
to recover from the bard times tiirough which it ..as been passing 
through recent years. 1 can only hope that this state of affairs 
will continue and that tea planters will be able to surmount their 
labour difficulties and pluck their leaf without any great obstacles 
being pot on their way. 

*' Shipments of jute have improved considerably, a'though our 
clearances are not yet up .to pre-war times. Last year two steamers 
berthed at the jetties on account of the American and Indian Line 
branch Service and several smaller parcels of American jute for 
transhipment have been taken ly “Cla’n" Line steamers to the 
Madras coast, while! jute clearances to Dundee have been in excess 
of what was at first thought probable. 

• ".The import of salt has Shown a distinct improvement, and we 
are at present experiencing considerable difficulty owing to the 
paucity of "Golah*' accommodation while ihe o'd "golahs" at 
Sadarghat and in the Custom House compound are badly placed and 
incrnivernefit to bounders. 

" Thfs imports of general cargo ^ow, t think, a slight increase 
, and shipments of corrected iron and railway materials have recently 
tended to swell our Customs returns. 

" The eoasf^ steamers. of the B. 1. S. N. Coy. Ld., and A. S. N. 
Coy., Ld.. ctmtinue to ply as before while the tankers of the B. O. C. 
and the Ihdo-Bni.ma Petroleum Co.« Ld., are ever busy bringing up 
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oil fr^ Rangoon and the Standard Oil Coy.,* hay« started small 
agencies at Chandpnr and Chittagong under Calcutta management^ 
since I last addremed yon. 

" The Licensed Measurers’ Department recdved a severe set* 
back when the Tea Associatioo decided that tea boxes were no longer 
to be measured at die part of shipment but at the port of discharge: 
We have h^ in consequence to reduce our staff, but our earnings 
from rice weighments and jute measurements have been quite appre* 
dable as you will see from the Anqpal Report which has been 
circulated and which forms one of the items of business before os 
to-day. 

Chittagong Port’s Development 

** Mr. Corcoran and myself once again represented you at the 
Annn^ Conference of the Associated Chambers of India and Ceylon 
held m Calcutta on 8th and gth January last, when I moved the 
following two resolutions which were both carried unanimously*— 
" (a) That the Government of India be moved immediatdy to declare 
their policy with regard to the future fiuancin; and administration 
of the Port of Chittagong, (b) That the Government of ^ngal be 
approached with the request that they should make full enquiry into 
the necessity for improving the facilities of the salt trade of Chitta- 
gong to enable them to represent to the Government of India the 
particular necessity lor the improvement of Salt Golah accommo^ 
tion.” 

•• The Bengal Chamber supported our case with reference to 
Salt Golah accommodation, and 1 have since received Mr. Donald's 
assurance that this matter is receiving attention of the Local 
Government. 

**On the 26th of July last Lord Lytton paid his first visit 
to Chittagong, accompanied by Her Excellency, and in reply to 
addresses presented by the Port Commissioners, this Chamber and 
other local bodies, he spoke most sympathetically about Chittag<^ 
and its Port's needs ; since then His Excellency has held a meeting 
at Government House, Calcutta, on 15th December last, at which 
I was representing your interests and Commander Withers and 
Mr. G. Anson Bayley were the other two present from Chitti^oag. 
Subsequent to this meeting a deputation met the Hon. Mr. C. A. 
Innes, C. S; I., C. I. E., at Delhi on loth February and on this 
occasion I ’ represented the Chamber and the I^rt Commissioneis 
and Ccmmander Withers was there in his capacity as Fort Officer, 
while Col. Huddleston, C. I. E., the Managing Director of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway Co. Ld., and Mr. C. Anson Bsyley represented 
Railway interests. The results of this deputation have not yet been 
made known to us, but I think i can say this that in the compara- 
tively near futur% I am hopeful that the Chittagong Port Com- 
missioners as a reconstituted body with a whole-time Chairman and 
better railway representation will be making more cogent and Cbtn- 
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binodoSorto to increase the trade ot Chittagolbgt tilt oar Port will 
aasame that pramlneoce which its geographic position andoabtedly 
merits. 

RamwAY ABO WAQOM Faciutiss 

**1[ mentioned in March last year the desirability of the A. B; 
Railway taking over tiie DA 0 ca-M 3 rmensing section of the B. B. 
Railway*' From the latest information howev«r. it would appear 
l^t the Oovemment of India have again decided to allow the 
existing arrangement to sthnd. This Chamber has consistently 
sapported the proposal for the transfer, and if this is the final 
decision of ths Government, it is much to be regretted. It is 
understood that the A. B. Railway have been supplied with funds 
to provide rolling stodc and to improve the facilities generally for 
dealing with passengers and goods traffic. This is satisfactory, and 
So far as the trade of our Port therefore is concerned, there is no 
likelihood now of there being a shortage of wavmis. The construction 
of Katsdchal Lala«Bazar Railway is now nearing compl :tioR. and it 
M hoped the branch will be opened for traffic next month. 1 am 
also informed that there is a possibility of a short extension to the 
Mymensing-Bhairab>Bazar Railway being carried out in the near 
future, so tiiat the coal, limestone and timber in tlie Garoh hills 
near Sijn can bs tapped ; there is no doubt ttiat this extension wi 1, 
if decided on, directly benefit the trade of the Fort. The A. B. 
Railway has also advised the- Chamber that a Local Advisory 
Council is to be formed, and the Chamber has been asked to 
nominate a member, : nd this request forms part of the business 
bMore us to-day. The function of this Council will be to advi^ 
the Railway Administration on matters' connected with rating and . 
transport of passengers and goods and will, it is hoped, enable the 
public to be made more closdy acquained with the difficulties met 
with by the Railway in supplying the public needs and also for the 
Railway to be better acquainted with public requirements. 

“Qn the concluding day of the recent Conference of the 
Associated Chambers in Calcutta, the Chittagong Chamber was 
asked to cdect a Deputy President for the Associate Chambers for 
the cnrrent year, and it is was also decided that the Presidentship 
of the Associated Chambers and the SecretaryAip should be tTans- 
isK^ from Calcatta to3ombay. My Committee have been good 
SiOngh to nominate me as tlie Chitti^ng Deputy President, and 1 
cpi- assare you that I am very conscious of the honour done to me ; 
ait the same time I regard this not so much as a personal tribute. 
,.)>nt i ^oice to think that the more influential Chambers with large 
vptii^; powers which represent the major parts of India. Burma and 
<!liiqplon are befinning to realise that Chittagrmg. no body’s child, is 
now cesilly 4estin«A to make.headway, and in due course to become 
41 ma|or port itaeil*^ . 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION OP 

The Indian National Congress 

GAYA, 26TH. DBCBMBBR, 1922 
Chairauu:i*s Addbress 

Ifi welcomiii^ the Dalegalet} the Chainnan of the Reception Committee . 
Mr. BfitktshcMre Perebed eddretsed the Congress io Hindi. The following is 
en English translelion of his speech.— 

Brotheks, Sisters and Representatives of the Nation, 

It is a supreme moment in my life when I have been privi- 
leged to offer you. on behalf of the people of Behar, a cordial 
welcome to the holy city of Gaya. I am conscious of the fact that 
the preparations that we have made for your reception are imperfect 
in various ways and that we have been unable to arrange for those 
comforts with which you were provided in other provinces. We 
are lacking in experience, our province is proverbially poor, and 
obstacles have l>een deliberately put in the way of our collecting 
funds, as a result of which wc have not been able to gc" all that we 
expected. I, therefore, trust that you will not mind our shortcomings. 
I may assure you that our heait overflows with feelings of love, 
esteem and affection for you. I hope, gentlemen, you will earn our 
lasting gratitude by graciously accepting tlie humble offerings that 
we have laid at your feet. 

Gentlemen, it is perhaps known to you that the hallowed spot 
where Gautama Budha attained his supreme enlightenment and by 
which reason it has come to be known as Budh Gaya, is only at a 
distance of three miles from where we have met. I regard it as a 
happy augury that in the wise dispensation of Providence we have 
been brought together at the same sanctified place to deliberate 
on the present situation, to devise means for the liberation of our 
Motherland and to renew our determination to serve and sacrifice. 
It was in this province that Mahatma Gandhi, on his return from 
South Africa, commenced work in accordance with his own method 
and principle. That method is clean, straight, pure and open. It 
is calculated to make you self-reliant and self-respecting. You cease 
to depend on others and learn how to stand on your own legs. The 
problems that baffled you once become easy of solution. By staying 
for about a year in Champaran, Mahatmaji put an end to the long- 
drawn agony of its suffering tenants and released them from the 
oppression of the European planters. As soon as he set his foot 
on its soil, he had to come in colliMon with the bureaucracy. But 
Mahatmaji triumpbedt and they had^to conics9 d^fwtt 
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Before 1920, the activities of the Congress were confined to 
passing resolutions, sending memorials to the Government and 
agitating in the press. It was this method which SirAshutosh 
Choudhury once characteristically described as “ Political Mendi- 
catfey.** People generally had come to realise the futility of the 
method, but no one could devise a new and more effective substitute. 
It was left to Mahatma Gandhi to initiate a departure from the 
ancient lines by persuading the Congress to accept the policy of 
Non-co-operation as the sole means to achieve its cherished ends. 
His message of Non-co-operation was really a re-affirmation, albeit 
in a different form — of his well-known method and principle* to 
which reference has already been made. 

You and I know so weU the record of its achievements. What 
could not be done during the last 50 years, Mahatmaji was able to 
achieve through this Congress within the limited space of a year 
and a half. The general awakening in the coimtry, the enthusiasm 
that pervades the people, the realisation by them of the grim reality 
that the system of Government that holds sway on them is really 
foreign in its character and is steadily driving them to perdition, 
thespifitof fearlessness, independence and self-reliance that they 
have shown, the composure with which they have borne physical 
sufferings in the cause of tl^eir country and religion, and the cheer- 
fulness with which they have marched to the prison house, looking 
upon it as a pilgrimage to the temple of the Goddess of Liberty— 
all these are matters of history and need not be recounted. Non-co- 
operation has entirely transformed the national life. Political 
agitation has ceased to be a pastime of holiday-makers, and has 
become a serious feature of national service, absorbing all the energy 
and devotion of our leaders and fellow-workers. The introduction 
of the element of purity and spirituality in our political life is the 
work and glory of Mahatma Gandhi. No pure and enduring results 
can be achieved through dirty, crooked and impure methods. The 
distinction that was sought to be drawn between private and public 
character has been proved to be artificial and baseless. Gentlemen, 
continue your faith in Mahatma Gandhi, for he has shown vou the 
right path. 

Non-Co-Operation 

Now, I desire, with your permission, to say a few words about 
Non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted as a means to 
attain its end. The programme ot Non-Co-Operation whxh the 
Congress has put before the country has two aspects: — (i) Positive 
or Constructive, (2) Negative or Destructive. Of these two the 
positive or constructive aspect is essential, for if we concentrate 
our attention it, the other and the negative aspect is realised 
of itself. But if we focus our energies only on the destructive or 
negative aspect^ SKO shall not be able to visualise the. real,, which is 
the constructive, aspect of the movement and can never hope to 
r*ach our oal. Many of our fellow-countrym^ have not clearly 
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grasped this fact. Therefore, 1 propose to dwell on it at a little 
length. What was the real purpose of Mahatmaji and of this Con* 
gress in advocating the boycott of Councils, boycott of law courts 
by lawyers and litigants, boycott of Govt, and Govt, aided schools 
and colleges and the boycott of foreign cloths ? The object ui^der- 
Jying the boycott of councils was that the people sliould keep them- 
selves aloof from them so as to make it clear to all concerned that 
these councils are really sham institutions and do not represent the 
nation, and that we should not allow ourselves to succumb to their 
glamour and waste our precious time and energy over them, but 
that by remaining outside, we should devote ourselves tc» other and 
real national work. Mahatmaji or the Congress never thought that 
the resolution with regard to the boycott of councils was intended 
to create a situation in the country in which no voter would vote 
and no candidate seek his election, for that would iiave been an 
impossible feat. Boycott of this character would strike even a 
school boy as absolutely impracticable. Men of all varieties are to 
be found not only in this unfortunate country but all the world 
over. Those of you who are familiar with the rules of election, will 
easily appreciate the fact that elections can take place with a very 
small number of voters and sometimes without any voting -when 
there are as many candidates as there are vacancies to be filled 
up. Nobody can prevent that state of things. Now, it must bo 
clear to you that the object of boycotting the councils which 
had been rejected by the nation as* worthless, was two-fold 
(i) Firstly, to expose their pretentions of being representative 
institutions, by making the people at large abstain iiom parti 
cipating in the elections thereto, and (2) Secondly, to enable those 
who intended to stand as candidates to devote themselves to 
the genuine service of the country. On the same princijde. it 
was never conteraplated by the Congrc..s that pleaders should 
leave their courts, and students their schools and colleges only to 
quietly retire to their homes. This alone could not further our 
plan of work. The object of tlie Congress was that after severing 
their connections with the British courts, the lawyers and litigants 
should apply themselves to the establishment* of panchayets to 
settle private disputes, for it was inconceivable that the litigious 
propensity in our people would all at once be completely eradicated.' 
Similarly, it was intended that national institutions should spring 
into existence to give proper training to our boys who left institu- 
tions connected with the bureaucracy. In short, the fundamental 
basis of tlie programme of non-co-operation was that with the with- 
drawal of co-operation with the institutions maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, we should also be able to establish our own in their places 
and the successful organisation of our institutions would eventually 
result in the break-down of the administrative machinery. Our 
activities^ in so far as they relate to the cutting off 01 our association 
with the Government, represent the negative aspect, and tlie estab- 
lishment ef our own institutions in place of those of the Govern 
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ment» the positive aspect of non-co-operation. Thus Charka# 
Khaddar and Swadeshi are the positive aspect, and the boycott of 
foreign cloth the destructive aspect of non-co-operation. If I were 
to attempt to describe in one word the nature of the work of organi- 
sation that has to be done in this connection. I will say that it is 
nothin *5 else than the organisation of the entire country. This work 
embraces within its fold all the varied forms of the positive aspect 
of our movement. Wherever the work of organisation has been 
taken up m right earnest, it has proceeded on these lines. 

Firstly, people in towns and villages are enrolled as members 
of the Congress. Then a Panchayet or Committee is formed in every 
village or a group of two or three small villages. Members elect 
the office-bearers of such Panchayet and Committee according to 
their requirements. Now, this Panchayet or Committee, functioning 
through its office-bearers, looks after the affairs of the village, such 
as: — (i) Education, (2) Health and Cleanliness of the village, 
(3) Settlement of local disputes, (4) Spread of Charka, Khaddar and 
Swadeshi, (5) Fostering and development of unity among Hindus, 
Mahomrdans and other communities, (6) Uplifting of the suppressed 
or depressed classes, and (7) Raising of necessary funds for these 
purpo es through the system of Muthia or in any other way. The 
village Panchayet is the real foundation of the edifice of Swaraj . 
Above these village committees there is the Union Committee, which 
is elected by the village committees lying within that particular 
union. The village committees are, as a matter of tact, knit together 
through the circle or union committee, which guides them in the 
discharge of their functions, supervises them, and ev'en undertakes 
work on its own initiative. In this way Sub-div sional Taluk, 
District and Provincial committees are formed and do these very 
works on an extended scale. 

I would ask you if you can ever liope to attain Swaraj if you 
do not carry the masses with you. It is only a truism to say that 
you can not. Then what is the means of enlisting their whole-hearted 
support to this movement ? To my mind there is no other course 
than the one I have sketched above, that is, the work of village 
organisation. So long as w^e do not spread our activities to villages, 
and live and move amongst the masses and show some tangible 
results of our labours and thus make them realise what we have done 
for them, we cannot expect them to steadily and intelligently follow 
our lead. Occasional lecture-tours or repeated visits for the purpose 
of collecting money from them will not serve the purpose we have 
in %iew. To establish living and virile organisations in villages, 
taluks, districts and provinces is to lay the foundation of Swaraj, 
broad and deep, and also to construct its frame-work. As our 
organisations grow in strength, those of the bureaucracy will 
weaken, and in course of time will crumble to pieces. It is only 
when the masses are entirely and whole-heartedly with us that no 
one can dare to resist our demands, and we can, if necessary, efiec- 
tivelv employ that last weapon in our amioury, Civil Disobedience. 
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So long as we are unable tio make these organisations living realities* 
and so long as they are not in a position to work with ease and 
regu^iity. it is useless to think of Civil Disobedience. Civil Dis* 
obedience, we must fully realise. Gentlemen, means complete out* 
lawry. If you propose to embark upon it without having made tile 
requisite preparations, the question will have to be answei^ as to 
what arrangements you have made for taking up the reins of adm^ 
nistration in your hands, for you must ^ar in mind that human 
nature will not suddenly change, and theft, robbery and violence will 
not disappear from the land. The probability is that the lawless 
elements, that are to be found in every society, will not fail to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by the prevailing excitement 
to create disturbances of all conceivable kinds. Is it then that you 
will think of suddenly ushering into existence a well*equipped 
organisation to deal with the situation ? Gentlemen, it is only when 
you have built up such an organisation from before, that you will 
bo in a position to tide over the difficulties that will present them- 
selves to you and ensure the freedom of the country from such 
lawlessness and disorder. 

Through such organisations our programme can be easily worked. 
If our village committees are firmly founded, the sale of Uquor will 
stop in a day, Swadeshi and Khaddar will receive an immense 
impetus, National schools will increase in number and quality, and 
the boycott of Government schools will also become easier and more 
effective. Local disputes will be easily adjusted through the village 
Panchayets and the popularity of the British courts will decline in 
proportion to our success in that direction. No real work can be 
dons by mere demonstration. From the very outset, the construc- 
tive programme has been the integral feature of our movement. It 
was not at Banloli that it was first conceived. The fact of the 
matter is that excepting two or three provinces, none have devoted 
any attention to this programme of solid construction and their 
entire time and energies have been expended in picketting and other 
demonstrative and, consequently, fruitless activities. So, when the 
Hardoli Resolution was announced, those provinces raised an out- 
cry and some of our leaders also expressed their dissatisfaction at it. 
It did not rest there. I am prepared to state that a great injustice 
was done to Mahatmaji at the meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee which was held at Delhi immediately after the adoption 
of the Bardoii resolution. Gentlemen, for the sake of truth, put the 
question to yourselves whether you have given a fait trial to this 
I>'*'ogramme. If you have not, is it right to declare that you have 
no faith in it and that it will not lead to the establishment of Swaraj, 
and, if at all, it wdl take an unconscionably long time ? You have 
not yet worked this programme, but you are prepared to argue tiiat 
it doss not commend itself to the masses and that our workers are 
disheartened and need some stimulant to rouse them up. If I ipay 
respectfully say so, you are entirely mistaken In this matter. Gentlc- 
Jhen, i have had some opportunity of moving and Mforking amongst 
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the people in villages and I can tell ym^ %pW p«jis(n^ 
that they are not at idl d<^ressed and that th^ et^nsoasm coptinties 
unabated. The fact is tnat a feeling of 4<PP<>hdehcy. has «^ept ovet 
the iqpirits of our workers and, you wUl paardon mb for saying so, 
some of our leaders also have been afiected by it and, therefore, they 
have 'set about searching, for a stimnlant. In my humble opinion, 
there are two reasons for this depression— firstiy, that they . are 
under the impression that Swaraj is capable of easy attainment and 
that there is a short-cut to it, and secondly, that ^y have 
perhaps regarded this programme as not deserving of much attention 
on their part* and so they never put faith in iL They have persuad- 
ed tiiemselves to beheye that we shall take a long time to reach the 
goal through the course chalked out by this programme. Ther^ore 
they say that somehow or other — ^whether we are prepared or not 
that does not seem to trouble them— we must come into grips 
with the Government. If we can not do any thing more, we can, 
at least, begin individual Civil Disobedi^ce ;on. a large scale. It is 
also said that a large number of volunteers may be enrolled with a 
view to start picketing, to hasten a final trial of strength between 
the people and the Government. 1 desire to teU Aiy friends, who 
are of this view, that they are labouring linder a great delusion. 
Swaraj can not be attained by resorting to such picketing or indi> 
vidual Civil Disobedience. It is not such an easy ma.tter as we 
fondly imagine. To succeed in this struggle, we require the hido- 
mitable will o( a ‘Bhisma’and the irrepressible spirit ol a ‘Bhagirarii.’ 
So long as the masses do not lend their whole-hearted mid intelligent 
support to our movement, our efforts can peirer be crowned vrith 
success. And so long as we are not 'able to cover the Country with 
a net-work of organizations and make of our various village unions, 
taluks, district and provincial committed effective and active 
institutions, in the working of which we shall have to constantly 
associate ourselves with the masses, the latter can never be with us. 
It is also a mistake to presume that the work of building up of these 
organizations will be a tedious and weary process. Gentlemen, 
.when you have not commenced the work as yet, what justification 
is there for your thinking that it will take a long time ? Please ask 
your Gujrat and Andhra friends and they will remove your doubts 
about it. If only our leaders and workers concentrated their undi- 
vided, ^orts on prosecuting the constructive programme, we would 
easily realize how successfully this work could be carried on. To 
give effect to this programme on an intensive scale and to construct 
and consolidate the above organisations is really to evolve our own 
system of Government. It is only when you have appUed your- 
•rives to this work that you will realise the beauty and the utility 
of iti You ' will become one with your peof^e, and that mesms an 
irresistible strength. Finally, if circumstances .demwd . it, you caii, 
witii a little launch upon Mass Qvfi 'DisQb^ 

men, when we are out to achieve Swara|,i 'a^t does It matter 
wheUter we achieve it in a year or two or ev^ ^Itve y^eacs ? X,et us 
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only unflinchingly pucsn« onr couxse, detennined to stop not till tbo 
goal is teadiOii . 

ConsaLs 


Now, ndtii your petniMioii. I wonld like to 10^10 a lew observa- 
tions on the <|nMtiOn of Council Entry. But before I do so. I am 
constrained to observe witii pain that there are some friends witii 
us whom the purifying influence of this movement has left imtou^ 
ed and who have ooanDletely failed to imbibe the message of 
Mahatma Gandhi. C^tlemen, are our revered leaders to be ^ated 
with contumely, because they have expressed themselves in favour 
of going to the Councils ? Are they to be calumniated, because they 
do not see eye to eye with us on this particular question ? X had 
heard in Calcutta, and the perusal of daily newspapers only serves 
to confirm the information, that some gentiemen, who are opposed 
to Council entry, have taken to vilifying our leaders and other 
worker; who hold different views on this question. For myself, I 
can not conceive of a more abominable''conduct. Friends, do not 


flatter yourstives that you continue to be great patriots while you 
proved faithless to ihe best interests of the country. I feel no 
hesitation in saying that you have shown by your conduct that 
your professed allegiance to the principle of Non-co-operation is but 
a pretence and you are not worthy enough to have tiie privUege of 
toucldng the feet of these distinguished servants of the nation. I 
would also avail myself of this opportunity to emphasise that our 
attitude, even towards those who are avowedly opposed to out 
movement, should be one of love and esteem. Honestly, truth and 
wisdom are not the monopoly of non-co-operators. It behoves you 
to listen to all those, who think differently from you on any knotty 
question, with special attention and respect, and to calmly and dis- 
passionately contider their view-points. For the sake of the country 
which you love, pray, do not be intolerant. If you exhibit u 
attitude of intolerance and self-sufficiency in your relations with 
others, rest assured that our entire work will come to naught. 

Now, let us consider the utility/ if any, of entering the council^ 
or standing for elections. Some of our revered leaders and 
co-workers are of opinion that as the jcountry is not prepared tm 
CivU Disobedience, and there is a general depression among the 
workers and consequent slackening in Ojngress work, a fresh 
stimulant must be discovered. In these circumstances thty broew 
that an attempt to capture the coundls will provide the needw 
stimulus, and the country also will in this way get u 
of working to Civil Disobedience, which finally gnd m me 
establishment of Swaraj. It is also said that elation to tye 
councils will necessitate going to villages, ahd fhat. will enalM u ^ 
work the constiuctive programme of non-co-ope rstiim . in my 
opinion, tills process of reasoning is based on incorrect i»wn . 
1 have just told you tiiat tiiere is no lack of yi^nsym 
tho mtuness Tlio nimbor of workers has undoubtedly awinoiw* 
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Bnt •VMi now wo m tecare the eervices of many willing and self- 
lali w o r k ere, who will be prepared to work in villages. In those 
provineee where there is no dwth of money, as in Gujrat. work 
Is prabeeding witii the nsaal vigour. I have already pointed out to 
yon that Wh^ut fulfilling the constructive programme, we can not 
eipect to com n sa nd the unfailing sopj>ort and empathy of the 
masses, nor can we successfully embark upon a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience. In some , provinces this programme, as I have 
obsMved before, has not been tried at alL and yet it is being 
serimisly content^ that the people have no faith in it or that it 
wUl take a kmg tuna to attain Swaraj through this means. Now. 
let us examine how far entry into the councils or contesting elections 
to them will help and advance the work before us. It is said that 
hi the course of thdr electkm campaign* workers will have occasion 
to proceed to villages, and thereby get an opportunity of working 
t^ constructive programme. I have already told you that to 
successfully Carry out that programme, flying visits to villages w'll 
not do, but that it is essential that the workers must go and live 
amongst the peoide. It panes my comprehension why they Aould 
not at once betake themselves to villages, but choose to wait for 
the appearance of a pretext, in council elections, to go and work 
the constructive -puDgramme. The chief pre-occupation of people, 
visiting rural areas for purposes of election, with ^eir friends and 
agents, win naturally be canvassing of votes. And, be it remem- 
bered, that when you stand for dection your opponents will not be 
sitting idle. They may vary likely count upon the resources and the 
influence of the bureaucracy in their contest with you. For full 
one year the poor voter wiU continue to be a mute and helpless 
Victim to this party warfare 1 May 1 ask you what work of cons- 
truction can possibly be done in these circumstances ? In my 
opinion, instead of bdng a help, council .elections will be a real 
hinderance to the furtherance of the constructive programme. As 
a matter of fact, work of this nature will be roodcred absolutely 
impossible. Therefore, if you do not allow a diversion of your 
.energies into this diannel and vigorously prosecute the constructive 
programme, you will soon be able to claim a record of solid and 
aubatantial work to your credit, and will succeed in winning over 
the .masses to your side, and also be in a position to strengthen 
•^ organisations, to which I have already referred. That is the 
idSieot road.to Swsuaj. 

Theteil^^ that coimcil elections may breed strife 

ia themselves. So many will offer them* 

•dves lor^e^tiicm .that bU^ for entertaining a 

genuine ap^^dhsasion t^ they mapbSmp^^ to fight among 
themselves. The Conipess committees 
te ,enforoe r^iorona discipline among the mmhbers. 
our peo^ beghl^ to :qrarrd and go to the length of formuig factions 
even in mattms cd election to the offioes of ihe preddent, vice- 
p)niideot, aecrvtaiiis» of the various Cwgrem Conmdttses as also in 
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ttte electibn to the All-India Congre s Committee. Such o sDUte^^ 
hamp^ the work of the Congress. 

^e British are a most diplomatic people. You knov that 
whenever some question of war or peace arises in any part of the 
world, England, although she may have absolutely no interest in the 
matter, assumes the role of the sole custodian of the interests of 
humanity and civilisation and intrudes herself upon the parties and 
whichever of them may win or ioost*, she never fails to make out 
something for herself by way of brokerage. The council is a peculiar 
institution. Almost all tlie highest officials of the land are members 
of it. All their endeavours are directed towards one end. There 


is nothing to wonder at it, when we remember that the bureaucracy 
does not scruple to do any thing to keep its hold on the country. 
By throwing the tempting baits of Governorship, Executive 
Councillorship, Ministership, Pre^identship of the Councils, Secretary- 
ship, Judgeship of the High Court, District Court Judgeship and 
other offices, high and low, and even by holding out prospects of 
appointments to their friends and relations, they try to entrap 
our countrymen. This process goes on from day to day and yet 
we knowingly alloW ourselves to be caught in the mesh. It is 
at the dinner table, in the garden parties, and in the council 
chamber where they meet us at close quarters that they try to 
throw their spell over us. Therefore, it is advisable to avoid 
such points of contact as far as practicable. Some of our friends 
enquire if the non-co-operation movement has not made us 
strong enough to resist such temptations. The reply to that is that 
wc continue to be human beings even now, and non-co-operation has 
not transformed us into angels. We have just seen how during the 
last elections to the various Congress Committees disputes occurred 
on purely personal grounds resulting, at some places, in utter 


dislocation of the Congress work. 

Some gentlemen are of opinion that at the present moment the 
Government docs not pay any heed to the members of the councils, 
because it is known that they do not truly represent their consti- 
tuencies and that the masses and the country are n^ 
but when leaders, like Sri Deshbandhii Das and Pandit Moti 
Nehru and others enter the council, “ with the nation at their bac , 
they will be able to dictate their terms to the Government, in 
his speech at Calcutta, Mr. Jayakar advanced this argument, ana 
I know that manv of us, not quite realising its fallacy, were r 
impressed with it. You will kindly notice that this argumen 
based on the assumption that the people and the countr>’ 
us. and, therefore, the Government is bound to listen what 
say. 1 have already observed that Swaraj is an 
long as we fail to take the masses with us, and that we mi . t 
the constructive programme for that consummation. 

the masses, to awaken them to political of that 

them fearless and independent is one of the essentia ea 


Programme. 


• 1 («> 
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As I have said above, if we succeed in building up our organi- 
sations from the lowest to the highest unit and thus link the masses 
with ourselves, it will not be at all necessary to go to the councils. 
We shall be able to bend the Government to our will vrithout 
having had to enter the council chamber. It is because I am anxi- 
ous that we should carry the people with us that I have ventured 
to lay stress on the urgency of concentrating our entire efforts on 
the fulfilment of the constructive programme. Organise the country, 
go to villages, work with the people and teach them how to work. 
Make your Congress committees, from the village panchayet upwards 
to the All India Congress Committee, living, working and powerful 
institutions. That is the real work to be done for the attainment 
of Swaraj. Therefore, let this controversy about councils cease to 
distract our thoughts and energies and let us devote ourselves whole- 
heartedly to this work. Otherwise, all that has been done so far 
will be spoiled and Swaraj will begin to recede from our vision, and 
we shall be relegated to the position from where we had started. 

Now, look at it from another standpoint. Suppose you are 
returned to the council, what do you propose to do there ? Some 
friends say that they will not take the oath of allegiance. Their 
seats will, in due course, be declared vacant. But they will again 
stand, get themselves elected and then again refuse to take the 
oath. This argument, if I may say so, is childish. Do you seri- 
ouslv think that those who run the machinery of administration are 
so easily gullible ? They can at once frame rules making it obliga- 
tory on a candidate to take the oath of allegiance, in some shape or 
other, before he is allowed to stand as such. They can make further 
rules preventing your entry intolhe councils. Over and above this, 
are you and your voters endowed with sufficient wealth and energy 
to keep yourselves constantly engaged in this perpetual strife ? 
Now, let us consider the case of those who are prepared to take the 
oath of allegiance. If they are returned in a minority, all their 
labours will have been in vain. It remains to be seen how far they 
can hope to be returned in a majority. To be in such an over- 
whelming majority as to be able to prevent the formation of a 
quorum is to expect the impossible, because under the present 
constitution of these councils the number of official and non-official 
members appointed by the Government is larger than the number 
required to form a quorum. Now, let us see if you can have a fair 
working majority. Take any council by w’ay of illustration. The 
number of official and non-official members, nominated by the 
Government, and those returned from special electorates, such as 
mining, planting, commerce. — European, and that of landholders, 
which is mainly composed of big Maharajas and Talukdars, — is little 
less than half of the total number. For example, in this province, 
there are one hundred and three members. Of these, 46 are either 
nominees of the Government or elected by the special constituencies, 
referred to above.^ Thus, there are only 57 seats, which are open 
to us and our Moderate friends. It is just likely that the bureau* 
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cracy might stretch its helping hands to the party opposing us* 
But let us assume that they will do nothing of the kind. Do you 
think, that of tliese 57 seats our opponents will not get even 16 ? 
My personal belief is that we shall not be able to capture more than 
40 seats at the highest. You can very well realise now what sort of 
working majority it will be. Those gentlemen, who stated in their 
examination before the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee that 
if the Congress sanctioned entry into the councils, they would easily 
command a majority, were perhaps thinking only of a majority 
amongst the elected members of the council and not in the council 
itself. But I will concede, fora moment, that you w’ll have a 
working majority to start with. You propose to oppose every 
measure that may be introduced into the council. Have you ever 
thought of the consequences that will flow from such a course of 
conduct ? The Government will continue to function through certi- 
fication and vetoes. They will not experience the slightest difficulty in 
carrying on the administration. As a matter of fact, their path will 
be rendered smoother. They can afford to go on without these councils. 
To say that this action of the Government will lower them in the 
estimation of the civilised world, and will draw the sympathy of 
other free peoples to this country in its struggle for freedom is really 
to confess blissful ignorance. We are a nation of slaves. All inde- 
pendent nations look down upon us with contempt. As a matter 
of fact, we are not reckoned among human .beings. We can not, 
therefore, entertain any hope of sympathy from them. We have to 
work out our own salvation, if you go on opposing all good and 
bad measures in the council, you will create a strange situation in 
the country. The masses are incapable of aj^prcciating your high 
philosophy. Suppose a measure dealing with rights of tenants and 
beneficial to them is brought before the council. Or some question 
about the construction of a Hindu temple or a Moslem mosque is 
raised in conformity with the wishes of the particular community 
concerned. You arc bound by your principles to oppose it. But, 
believe me, this action on your part will inevitably produce undesir- 
able effect on the people and they will at once conclude that you 
ha ve lost the balance of your minds. 

1 do not propose to say any thing further on thi,s question, but 
1 would take the liberty of making a personal appeal to you in this 
connection. When the proposal relating to entry into the councils 
is debated in this House, you will please listen to the arguments, 
advanced on cither side, with respect and attention, and give them 
your best consideration. You will not show the slightest discourtesy 
to any one, or indulge in noisy demonstrations. Above all, ’t is of 
the utmost importance that wdiatcver decision the Congress arrives 
at must be ungrudgingly and unreservedly accepted by the country 
and all controversies thereafter must cease. As a matter of fact, wc 
should become more united than ever. The times are critical and 
the enemy is powerful and wary. I assure you, Gcntlernen, on behalf 
of the people of my province, that the decision of tUc Congress w'tll 
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be loyally accepted and followed by them. Whatever the judgment 
of the Congress might be, we dudl never allow ourselves to be elated 
or didieartened. If the Congress resolves in favour of entering the 
conneils, those of us, who bdieve in the eflicacy of the constructive 
progranune and look upcm it as the tru/e road to Swaraj, will divide 
the woib under the supervision of the Congress, and devote their 
vdiole attention to the cairying out of that programme. And those 
adio are in favour of entry into the councils, following the lead of the 
will seek election and give a trial to their programme from 
inside the Council chamber. We shall never hamper them in the’r 
work. That is to say, like two brothers, we shall continue to be the 
two active ^bs of the Congress organisation. If the Congress 
records its judgment against the council entry, I shall beseech my 
Mends, ^o are to-day advocating this change in the programme, to 
forget the present controversy and to earnestly apply themselves to 
the constructive work. I assure them ^lat they will soon realise, 
ixom their perscmal experience, that tlrat is the real work, wh’ch will 
ultimately secure the freedom of the country. 

I shall conclude now, but, before I do so, I propose to draw 
your attention to an important matter.. For the last two or three 
years, many peojde. who are unacquainted with tire English language, 
have been attending the Congress as delegates or visitors. Mahat- 
maji always felt,, and he missed no opportunity to ^phasise his 
view, that the proceedings of the Congress and other connected orga 
nisations ought to be carried on in Hindusthani, as far as practicable. 
Therefore, I would beg of those friends, who can speak Hindusthani, 
0 address the National Assembly in that language. 

In conclusion, 1 again ofier you a hearty welcome and apologise 
to you for the many deficiencies in our arrangements. 
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SisTBRS & Brothers, 

As I stand before you to-day a sense i>f overwhelmmg loss over- 
takes me, and I can scarce give expression to what is uppermost in 
the minds of all and everyone of. us. After a memorable battle 
which he gave to the Bureaucrac 3 /, Mahatma Gandhi' has been seized 
and cast into prison ; and we shall not have his guidance in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress this year. But there is inspiration for all 
of us in the last stand which he made in tlie citadel of the enemy, 
in the last defiance which he hurled at the agents, of the Bureau- 
era^'. To read a story equal in pathos, in dignity, and in sub- 
limity. you have to go oack over two thousand years, when Jesus 
of Nazareth, “as one that perverted the people" sto<^ to take his 
trial before a foreign tribunal. 

“And Jesus stood before the Governor : and the Governor asked 
him. saying, Art thou the King of the Jews ? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. 

“And when he was accused of the chief priests and elders, he 
answered nothing. 

‘Then said Pilate unto him , Headrest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee ? 

“ And he ansAvered him to never a word ; insomuch that the 
Governor marvelled greatly.** 

Mahatma Gandhi took a different course. He admitted that he 
was guilty, and he pointed out to the Public Proseciitor that his guilt 
was greater than he, the Prosecutor, had alleged ; but he maintained 
ihat if he had offended against the law of Bureaucracy, in so offend- 
ing he had obeyed the law of God. If I may hazard a guess, the 
.* udge who tried him and who passed a sentence of imprisonment on 
liiin was filled Avitli the same feeling of marvel as Pontius Pilate had 
Ix'en. 

Great in taking decisions, great in executing them, Mahatma 
I •andhi was incomparably grrat in tlic last staml which he made on 
l>cUalf of his country. He is undoubtedly one of the gr»test men 
that the world has ever seen* The world hath need of him. and if 
fie is mocked and jeci^i at by “ the people of importMce.’* " ihc 
people with a stake in tlie country '-—Scribes and Pharisees of the 
days of Christ --he w* 11 be gratefully remembered, now and always 
by a nation which he led from victory to victory. 
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"Law AND Order." 

Gentlemen, the time is a critical one and it is important to seize 
upon the real issue whiph divides the people from the Bureaucracy 
and its Indian allies. During the period of repression which began 
aboi\t this time last year it was this issue which passed itself on our 
attention. This policy of repression was supported and in some cases 
instigated by the Moderate Leaders who are in the Executive Govern- 
ment. I do not charge those who supported the Government with 
dishonesty or want of patriotism. 1 Say they were led away by the 
battle cry of Law and Order. And it is because I believe that there 
is a fundamental confusion of thought behind this attitude of mind 
that I propose to discuss this plea of Law and Order. ** Law and 
Order" has indeed been the last refuge of Bureaucracies all over 
the world. 

It has been gravely asserted not only by the Bureaucracy but 
also by its apologists, the Moderate Party, that a settled Government 
is the first necessity of any people and that tlie subject has no right 
to present his grievances except in a constitutional way, by whidi I 
understand in some way recognised by the constit..tion. "If you 
cannot actively co-operate in the maintenance of " the law of the 
land" they say "it is your duty as a responsible citizen to obey it 
passively. Non-resistance is the least that the Government is 
entitled to expect from you." This is the whole political philosophy 
of the Bureaucracy— the maintenance of law and order on the part 
of the Government, and an attitude of passive obedience and non- 
resistance on the part of the subject. But was not that the political 
philosophy of every English King from William the Conqueror to 
to James II ? And was not that the Political philosophy of the 
RomanofEs, the HohenzoUems and of the Bourbons ? And yet 
freedom has come, where it has pome, by disobedience of the very 
laws which were proclaimed in the name of law and . order. Where 
the Government is arbitrary and despotic and the fundamental rights 
of the people are not recognised, it is idle to talk of law and order. 

The doctrine has apparently made its way to this country from 
England. I shall, therefore, refer to Englirii history to find out the 
( ruth about this doctrine. That history has recorded that most of 
the despots in England who exercised arbitrary sway over the people 
propos^ to act for the good of the people and for the maintenance 
of lanr and order. English absolutism from the Normans down to 
the Stuarts tried to put itself on a constitutional basis through the 
process of this very law and order. The pathetic speech delivered 
by Charles 1 just before his execution puts the whole doctrine in a 
nut-shell. " Fpr tiie people," he saidi " truly I desire their liberty 
and freedom aS mu^ as anybody whatsoever, but I must tell you 
that tiieir fibet^ a^ freedom ccmsist in having Govramment, those 
laws by which fhbit Eyes and thdr goods may be their own. It is 
not their having A ^diare in tixe Government, that is nothing apper- 
taining to them. A: subject and a sovereign are clear difierenit 
things." The gobtxfne of law and otiier contd not be stated with. 
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inbre admirable clearness. But though the English kings acted cons- 
titutionally in the sense that their acts were in accoMance with the 
letter of law and were covered by precedents, the subject always 
claimed that they we-e free to assert their fundamental rights and 
to wrest them from the king by force or insurrections. The doctrine 
of law and^ order received a rude shock when King John was obliged 
to put his signature to the Mag^a Charta on the 15th of June, 1215. 
The 6ist clause of the Charter is important for our purpose secur- 
ing as it did to the subject the liberty of rebellion as a means for 
enforcing the due observance of the Charter by the Crown. Adams, 
a celebrated writer of the English Constitutional History, says that 
the conditional right to rebel is as much at the foundation of the 
English constitution to-day as it was in 1215. But though the 
doctrine of law and order had received a rude shock, it did not 
altogether die ; for in the intervening period the Crown claimed and 
asserted the right to raise money, not only by indirect taxes but also 
by forced loans and benevolences ; and frequently exercised large 
legislative functions not only by applying what are known as sus- 
pending and dispensing powers but also by issuing proclamations. 
The Crown claimed, as Hallam says, not only a kind of supplemental 
right of legislation to perfect and carry out what the spirit of exist- 
ing laws might require but also a paramount supremacy, called 
sometimes the king’s absolute or sovereign power which sanctioned 
commands beyond the legal prerogative, for the sake of public 
SAFETY whenever the council might judge to be that in hazard.” 
By the time of the Stuarts the powers claimed by the Crown were 
recognised by the courts of law as well founded, and, to quote the 
words of Adams, the forms of law became the engines for the 
perpetration of judicial murder.” It is necessary to remember that 
it was the process of law and order that helped to consolidate the 
powers of the Crown ; for it was again and again laid down by the 
Court of Exchequ'*T that the power of taxation was vested in the 
Crown, where it was for the general benefit of the people.” 
As Adams says, the Stuarts asserted a legal justification for every- 
thing done by them,” and, “ on the whole, history was with the king. 

But how did the Commons meet this assertion of law and order ? 
They were strict non-co-operators both within and oiitside the 
Parliament. Within the Parliament they again and again refused 
to vote supplies unless their grievances were redressed. The king 
retorted by raising Customs duties on his own initiative and the 
courts of law supported him. The Commons passed a resolution to the 
effect that persons paying them should be reputed betrayers of 
liberties of England and enemies to the same.” There was ’ittle doubt 
that revolution was on the land ; and King Charles finding himself in 
difficulty gave his Royal Assent to the Bill of Rights on the 17th 01 
June 1626. The Bill of Rights constitutes a triumph tor no-co- 
operators, for it was by their refusal to have any part or snare in 
the administration of tlje country that the Commons comp^lra tne 
kiDg/to ^lmowledge their, rights. The events that followed between 
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1629 and 1640 made the history of Kneland. In«pite of the Bill of 
Rights the king continued to raise Customs duties, and Elliot and 
his friends were put on their trial. They refused to plead, and the 
result was disastrous'for the arbitrary power of the king. The king 
levied Ship-money on the nation. The Chief constables of various 
places replied that the Sheriffs had no authority to assess or tax an^' 
man without the consent of the Parliament. On the refusal on the 
part of the people to pay the taxes their cattle was distrained, and 
no purchaser could be found for them. The king took the opinion 
of the Exchequer Court on the question whether, " when the good 

AND THE SAFETY OF THE KINGDOM IN GENERAL js Concerned, AND THF. 
WHOLE. KINGDOM IS IN DANGER”, mark how the formula has been 
copied verbatim in the Government of India Act. ” mav not the 
king command all the subjects of bis kingdom, 

to provide and furnish such number of ships, with men, victuals 
and munitions, and for such time as he shall think At, for the 

DEFENCE AND SAFEGUARD OF THE KINGDOM FROM SUCH PERIL,”— 

again the formula ! — ” and by law compel the doing thereof in case 
of refusal and refractoriness ? And whether in such case, is not the 
king sole judge, both of the danger, and when and how the same is 
to be prevented ? The judges an.swered in the affirmative and main- 
tained the answer in the celebrateil case which Hampden brought 
before them. 

I desire to emphasize one point, and that is, that throughout 
the long and bitter struggle between the Stuarts and Parliament, the 
Stuarts acted for the maintenance of law and order, and there is no 
doubt that both law and history w'ere on their side. On the eve 
of the civil war, the question that divided the parties was this : 
could the Crown in the maintenance of law and order claim the 
passive obedience of the subiect, or was there any powder of resist- 
ance in the subject though that resistance might result in disorder 
and in breaches of law ? The adherents of the Parliament stood for 
the power and the majesty of the peoole, the authority .und “ inde- 
pendence of Parliament.” individual liberty, the right to resist, and 
the right to compel abdication and secure deposition of the Crowm ; 
in a word, they stood for Man against the coerciye powers of the 
State. The adherents of the Crown stood for indefeasible right, a 
right to claim passive obedience and secure non-resistance on the 
part of the subject through the process of law and order; in a word, 
they sh^l for state coercion and compulsory co-operation against 
individual liberty. 

The issue was decided in favour of Parliament, but; as it must 
happen in ever>' war of arms, the victory for individual liberty was 
only temporary. Though the result of civil war was disastrous from 
the point of view of individual liberty and though it required another 
revolution, this time a non-violent revolution to put individual 
liberty on a sure foundation, "the knowledge that the subject had 
sat in rude judgment on their king, man to man, speeded the slow 
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cunancipAtion of the mind from the shaclcles of r.n^i'oin ftod AQCient 
reverence **, 

The resolution of i688 — a bloodless revolution '-^secured for 
Englsnd thnt rule of law which is the only sure foundation for the 
maintenance ot law and order, it completed the work wh ch the 
Long Parliament had begun and which thi execution of Charles I 
had interrupted. But how was the peaceful revolution of x68S 
brought about? By defiance of authority and by rigid adherence 
to the principle that it is the inalienable right of the subject to resist 
the exercise by the executive of wide, arbitrary or discretionary 
powers oi constraint. 

The principle for which the revolution of 1688 stood was triump* 
hantly vindicated in the celebrated case of Dr. Sacheverell. In the 
course of a sermon which he had preicheJ, lie gave expression to the 
following sent men t. “ Tlie grand securiti" ot our Government and 
the very pillar upon which it stands, is founded upon the steady 
belief of the subjects’ obligation to an absolute and unconditional 
obedience to the supreme power in all things lawful, and the utter 
illegality of resistance on any pretence whatsoever.'* This is the 
doctrine of passive obedience a’^.d non-resistance — the doctrine of 
law and order which is proclaimed to-day by every Bureaucrat in 
the country, foreign or domestic, and which is supposed to be the 
last word on the subject's duty and Government's rights. But mark 
how they solved the problem in England in 1710. The Commons 
impeached Dr. Sacheverell giving expression to a view so destructive 
of individual liberty, and the Lords, by a majority of votes, (ound 
him guilty. The speeches de ivered in the course of the trial are 
interesting. I desire to quote a few sentences from some of those 
speeches. Sir Joseph Jekyll in the course of his speech said, “ that 
as the law is the only measure of the Prince's authority and the 
people's subjection, so the law deriv3.s its being and efficacy from 
common consent; and to place it on any o;.her foundation than 
common consent is to take away the obligation, this notion of 
common consent puts both prince and people under to observe the 
laws. * ♦ My Lords, as the doctrin'^ of unlimited non-resistanci 

was impliedly renounced by the whole nation in the revolution, so 
diverse Acts of Parliament afterwards passed expressing tlieir renun- 
ciation, ♦ ♦ ♦ and, therefore. I sha 1 only say, that it can never 

be supposed that the laws were made to set up a despotic power to 
destroy themselves, and to warrant the subversion of a constit - 
tion ot a Government which they were designed to establish and 
deiend " Mr. Walpole put the whole argument in a nut-shell 
when, he said, “ the doctrine of unlimited, unconditional passive 
obedience was first invented to support arbitrary and despotic power, 
and was never promoted or countenanced by any Government that 
had not designs, some time or other of making use of it." The 
arg[ument against the doctrine of law and order could not be put 
more clearly or forcibly : for his argument comes to this, that the 
doctrine is not an honest one, if law and order is the process by 
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which absolutism consolidates its powers and strengthens its hand. 

I will make one more quotation, and that is from the speech of 
Major-General Stanhope. “ As to the doctrine itself of absolute non- 
resistance it should seem needless to prove by argument that it is 
inconsistent with the law of reason, with the law of nature, and with 
the practice of all ages and countries. • * * And, indeed, one 

may appeal to the practice of all churches, and of all States, and of 
all nations *^10 the world, how they behaved themselves when they 
found their civil and religious constitutions invaded and oppressed 
by tyranny.” 

This, then, is the history of the freedom movement in England. 
The conclusion 's irresistible that it is not by acquiescence in the 
doctrine of law and order that the English people have obtained the 
recognition of their fundamental rights. It follows from the survey 
that I have made, firstly, that no regulation is law unless it is based 
on the consent of the people ; seconclly, where such consent is want- 
ing, the peop|e are under no obligation to obey : thirdly, where such 
laws are not only not based on the consent of the people but profess 
to attack their fundamental rights, the subjects are entitled to 
compel their -withdrawal by force or insurrections ; fourthly, that 
law and order is, and has always been, a plea for absolutism, and 
lastly, there can be neither law nor order before the real reign of 
law begins. 

1 have de&lt with the question at some length, as the question 
is a vital one, and there are manv Moderates who still think that 
it is the duty of every loyal subject to assist the Government in the 
maintenance of law and order. The personal liberty of every Indian 
to-day depends to a great extent . on the exercise by persons in 
authority of wide, arbitrary or discretionary powers. Where such 
powers are allowed the rule of law is denied. To find out the extent 
to which this exploded doctrine of law and order influences the 
minds of sober and learned men, you have only to read the Report 
of the Committee appointed to examine the Repressive Laws. You 
will find in the Report neither the vision of the patriot nor the 
wisdom of the statesman ; but you will find an excessive worship of 
that much-advertised, but much-misunderstood phrase 'T.a,w and 
Order.” Why is Regulation 3 of 1818 to be amended and kept on 
the Statute Book ? Because for the protection of the frontiers of 
Indisaand the fulfilment of the responsibility of the Government of 
India in relation to Indian States, there must be some enactment 
to arm the Executive with powers to restrict the movements 
and activities of certain persons who, though not com ing within 
the scope of any criminal law, have to be put under some measure of 
restraint. Why^ are the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1008 
and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 to be retained on 
the Statute Book ? For the preservation of law and order. Tliey 
little think,' themleamed gentlemen responsible for the Report, that 
throe Statutes, giving as they do to the Executive wide, arbitrary 
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and discretionary powers of constraint, constitute a state of things 
wherein it is the duty of every individual to resist and to defy the 
tyranny of such lawless laws. These Statutes in themselves consti- 
tute a breach of law and order, for, law and order is the result of the 
rule of law ; and where you deny the existence of the rule of law, 
you cannot turn round and say, “it s your duty as law-abiding 
citizens to obey the law/* 

We have had abundance of this law and order during the last 
few years of our National History. The last affront delivered to the 
nation was the promulgation of an Executive order under the 
authority of the Criminal Law Amendment Act making the legitimate 
work of Congress Volunteers illegal and criminal. This was supported 
by our Moderate friends on the ground that it is the duty of the 
law-abiding subject to support the maintenance of law and order. 
The doctrine, as I said before, has travelled all the way from the 
shores of England. But may I ask — is there one argument advanced 
to-day by the Bureaucracy and its friends which was not advanced 
with equal clearness by the Stuarts ? When the Stuarts arrogated 
to themselves a discretionary power of committing to prison all 
persons who were on any account obnoxious to the Court, they made 
the excuse that the power was necessary for the safety of the nation. 
And the power was resisted in England, not because it was never 
exercised for the safety of the nation, but because the existence of 
the power was inconsistent with the existence at the same lime of 
individual liberty. When the Stuarts claimed the right to lcj;ir 1 ate 
by proclamations and by wide exercise of suspending and dispei.ang 
powers, they did so on the express gro\md that such legislation was 
necessary for public safety. That right was denied by the English 
nation, not because such legislation was not necessary for public 
safety, but because such right could not co-exist nith the fundamental 
right of the nation to legislate tor itself. Is the power of tlie Gover- 
nor-General to certily that the passage of a Bill is essential for safety 
or tranquility or interest of British India any different from the 
power claimed by the Stuarts There is indeed a striking resem- 
blance between the power conferred on the Governor 'General and the 
Governors of the provinces and the powers claimed by the Tudors 
and the Stuarts. When the Stuarts claimed the right to raise revenue 
on their own initiative, they di.sclaimed any intention to exercise 
such right except “ when the good and safety of the kiNGDOM in 

GENERAL IS CONCERNED AND THE WHOLE KINGDOM IS IN DANGER," 

That right was registered in England, not because the revenues raised 
by them were not necessary for the good and safety of the Kingdom, 
but becau.se that right was inconsistent with the fu^'damental right 
of the people to pay such taxes only as were determined by the 
representatives of the people lor the people. Is the power conlcrred 
on the Governor to certify that the expenditure provided for by a 
particular demand not assented to by the Legislature is cs.sential to 
the discharge ot his responsibility for the subject any different 
the power claimed by the Stuarts ? It should be patent to everybody 
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iliat we do not live under the rule of law, and the* history of England 
has proclaimed that it is idle to talk of the maintenance of law and 
order when large discretionary powers of constraint are vested in the 
Executive. The manhood of England triumphantly resisted the 
pretensions of “ Law and Order." If, there is manhood in India 
to-day, India will successfully resist the same pretensions advanced 
by the Indian Bureaucracy. 

I have quoted from English history at length because the argu- 
ment furnished by that history appeals to most people who are 
frightened by popular movements into raising the cry of " law and 
order, and who think that the development of the great Indian 
nation must follow the lines laid down in that history. For myself 
I oppose the pretensions of " law and order," not on historical pre- 
cedent, but on the ground that it is the inalienable right of every 
individual and of every nation to stand on truth and to offer a 
stubborn resistance to the promulgation of lawless laws. There was 
a law in the time of Christ which forbade the people from eating on 
the Sabbath, but allowed the priests to profane the Sabbath. And 
how Christ dealt with the law is narrated in the New Testament 

" At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath day through the corn ; 
and his disciples were an hungred, and began to pluck the ear of 
com, and to eat. 

" But when the Pharisees saw it, thej' said unto him : Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath 
day. 

*' But he said unto them: Have ye not read what David did, when 
he was an hungred and tliey that w’e.e with him ; 

" How he entered into the house of God and did eat the shew'- 
bread, which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, but only for the priests ? 

" Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the Sabbath days 
the priests in the temple profaned the Sabbath, and are blameless ? " 

The truth is, that law and onler is for Man, and not Man for Law 
and Order. The development of nationality is a sacred task and 
anything which impedes that task is an obstacle which the very force 
and power of nationality must overcome. If therefore you interjwse 
a doctrine to impede thc.task, why, the doctrine must go. If you 
have '‘recourse to law and order to establish and defend the rule of 
law, then* your law and order is entitled to claim the respect of all 
law-abiding citizens ; but as soon as you have recourse to it not to 
establish and defend the rule of law but to destroy and attack it, 
there is no longer any obligation on us to respect it, for Higher Lavr, 
the natural law, the law of God. compels us to offer our stubborn 
resistance to it. When I find something put forward in the sacred 
name of law and order which is deliberately intended to hinder the 
growth, the develc^nnent, and the self-realisation of the natimi, I have 
no hesitation whatever in proclaiming that such law and order is an 
0 ntrage on Man and an insult to God. 
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But though our Moderate friends are often deluded by the 
battle cry of law and order, 1 rejoice when I licar that cry. It 
means that the Bureaucracy is in danger and that the Bureaucracy 
has realized its danger. It is i>ot without reason that a false issue is 
raised ; and the fact that a false issue has been raised fills me with 
hope and courage. I ask my countrymen to be patient and to press 
the charge. Freedom has already advanced when the alarm of law 
and order is sounded ; that is the history of Bureaucracies all over 
the world. 

In the meantime it is our duty to keep our ideal steadfast. We 
must not forget that we are on eve of great changes, that world 
forces are working all around. us and that the battle oi freedom has 
yet to be won. 


NATIONALISM : THE IDEAL 

What is the ideal which we must set before u.s ? 'I he first and 
foremost is the ideal of nationalism. Now what i.s nationalism ? It 
is, I conceive, a process through which a nation expressc-s itself and 
finds itself, not in isolation from other nation>, nut in opjio.sition to 
other nations, but as part of a great scheme by which, in .seeking its 
own expression and therefore its own identity, it materially assists 
the self-expression and self-realisation of other nations as well ; 
Diversity is as real as unity. And in order that the unity of the 
world may be established it is essential that each nationality should 
proceed on its own line and find fulfilment in sell -ex press ion and self- 
realisation. The nationality of which I am spieaking must not be con- 
fused with the conception of nationality as it exists in Europeto-day, 
Nationalism in Europe is an aggressive nationalism, a selfish national 
ism, a commercial nationalism of gain and loss. The gain ol France 
is the loss of Germany, and the gain of Germany is the loss ol France. 
Therefore French nationalism is nurtured on the hatred of Germany, 
and German nationalism, is nurtured on the hatred of France. It 
is not yet realised that you cannot hurt Germany without hurting 
Humanity, and in consequence hurting France ; and that you cannot 
hurt France without hurting Humanity, and in consequence hurt- 
ing Germany. That is European nationalism ; that is not the 
nationalism of which I am speaking to you to-day. 1 contend 
that each nationality constitutes a particular stream ol the great 
unity, but no nation can fulfil itself unless and until it becomes 
itself and at the same time realises its identity with Humanity. 
The whole problem of nationalism is therefore to find that stream 
and to face that destiny. If you find the current and establish a 
continuity with the past, then the process of self-expression has 
begun, and qothing can stop the growth of nationality. 

Throughout the pages of Indian history. I find a great purpo^ 
unfolding itself. Movement after movement has swept over this 
vast coimtT}’’, apparently creating hostile forces, but in reality 
stimulating the vitality and moulding the life of the people into 
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one great nationality. If the Aryans and the non-Aryans met, 
it i^as for the purpose of making one people out of them. Brahman- 
ism with its great culture succeeded in binding the whole of India 
and was indeed a mighty unifying force. Buddhism with its 
protests against Brahmanism served the same great historical pur- 
poses ; and from Magadha to Taxila was one great Buddhistic 
Empire which succeeded not only in broadening the basis of Indian 
unity, but in creating, what is perhaps not less important, the 
greater India beyond the Himalayas and beyond the seas, so much 
so that the sacred city where have met may be regarded 
as a place of pilgrimage of millions and millions of people of 
Asiatic races. Ihen came the Mahomedans of diverse races, but 
with one culture w^hich was their common heritage. For a time it 
looked as if here was a disintegrating force, an enemy to the growth 
of Indian nationalism, but the Mahomedans made their home m 
India, and, while they brought a new outlook and a wonderful 
vitality to the Indian life, with infinite wisdom, they did as little 
as possible to disturb the grow^th of life in the villages where India 
really lives. This new outlook was necessary for India ; and if 
the two sister streams met, it was only to fulfil themselves and 
face the destiny of Indian history. Then came the Enghsh with 
their alien culture, their foreign methods, delivering a rude 
shock to this growing nationality ; but the shock has only 
completed the unifying process so that the purpose of history 
is practically fulfilled. The great Indian nationality is in sight. 
It already stretches its hands across the Himalayas not only 
to Asia but to the whole oi tke world, not aggressively, but 
to demand its recognition, and to ofier its contribution. 1 desire 
to emphasise that there is no hostility between the ideal of nationality 
and that of world peace. Nationalism is the process through which 
alone will world peace come. A full and unlettered growth of 
nationalism is necessary lor world peace just as a lull and unfettered 
growth of individuals is necessary for nationality. It is the concep- 
tion of aggressive nationality in Europe that stands in the way of 
world peace ; but once the truth is grasped that it is not possible for 
a nation to mflict a loss on another without at the same time inflict- 
ing a loss on itself, the problem of Humanity is solved. The 
essential truth of nationality lies in this, that it is necessary for each 
nation to develop itself, express itself and realise itself, so that 
Humanity itself may develop itself, express itself and realise itself. 
It is my belief that this truth of nationality will endure, althoii.^^h 
for the moment, unmindful of the real issue the nations are fighting 
amongst thei- .selves ; and if I am not mistaken, it is the very instinct 
of selfishness and self-preservation which will ultimately solve the 
problem, not the narrow uud tlie mistaken selfishness of the present, 
but a selfishness universalized by intellect and transfigured by 
spirit, a selfishness that will bring home to the nations of tiie world 
that in the efforts to put down their neighbours lic.s their own ruin 
and sttppresssion. 
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We have, therefore, to foster the spirit of Nationality. True 
development of the Indian nation must necessarily lie in the path of 
Swaraj. A question has often been asked as to what is Swaraj. 
Swaraj is indefinable and is not to be confused with any particular 
system of Government. There is all the difference in the world 
between Swarayya and Samrayya. Swaraj is the natural expression 
of the national mmd . The full outward expression of that mind 
covers, aud must necessarily cover, the whole life-history of a nation. 
Yet it is true that Swaraj begins when the true development of a 
nation begins, because as I have said, Swaraj is the expression of the 
national mind. The question of nationalism, therefore, looked at 
from another point of view, is the same question as that of Swaraj. 
The question of all questions in India to-day is the attainment of 
Swaraj . 

NON-VIOLENT NON-CO-OPERATION 

I now come to the question of method. I have to repeat that it 
has been proved beyond any doubt that the method 01 non-violent 
non-co-operation is the only method which we must follow to secure a 
system of Government which may in reality be the foundation of 
Swaraj . It is hardly necessary to discuss the philosophy of non-co- 
operation. I shall simply state the different view-points from which 
this question may be discussed. From the national point of view the 
method of non-co-operation means the attempt of the nation to 
concentrate upon its own energy and to stand on its own strengh. 
From the ethical point of view, non-co-operation means the method 
of self-purification, the withdrawal from that which is injurious to 
the development of the nation, and therefore to the good of 
humani y. From the spiritual point of view. Swaraj means that 
isolation which in the language of Sadhana is called rKOTYAHAR— 
that withdrawal from the forces which are foreign to our nature an 
isolation and withdrawal which is necessary in order to bring out 
from our hidden depths the soul of the nation in all her glory. I do 
not desire to labour the point, but from every conceivable point of 
view, the method of non-violent non-co-operation must be regarded 
as the true method of “following in the path of Swaraj. 


FORCE AND VIOLENCE 

Doubt has, however, been expressed in some quarters about the 
soundness of the principle of non-violence. I can not refuse to 
acknowledge that there is a body of Indian opinion within the 
country as well as outside according to which non-violence is an ideal 
abstraction incapable of realisation, and that the only way in w iic 
Swaraj can ever be attained is by the application ot ovee and 
violence. I do not for a moment question the courage, sacrifice and 
patriotism of those who hold this view. I know that some o em 
have suffered for the cause which they believe to be ^ 
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revolutions brought about by force and violence. I am one of those 
who hold to non-violence on principle. But let us consider the 
question of expediency. It is possible to attain Swaraj by violent 
means ? The answer, which history gives is, an emphatic ‘No", 
Take all the formidable revolutions of the world. 

- THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The history of the French Revolution is the history of a struggle 
at the first instanc? between the Crown and the nobility on one side 
and the Representative Assemblies with armed Paris on the other. 
Both took to violence, one to the bayonet and the other to the pike. 
The pike succeeded because the bayonet was held with uncertain 
hands. And then, as is usual after the victory gained with violence, 
the popular party was sharply divided between two sections— the 
Girondins and the Jacobins. Again theie was an appeal to force. 
The girondians asked provinces to rise in arms, the Jacobins asked 
Paris to rise in arms. Paris being nearer and stronger, the Girondins 
were defeated and sent to the guillotine — the Jacobins seized the 
power. But it did not take them many months to faU out among 
themselves. First Robespierre and Dan ton sent Hebert and 
Chaumette to the guillotine, then Robespierre sent to the guillotine. 
Robespierre in his turn was guillotined by CoUot, Rillaud and 
Tallien. These men, again, were banished by others to the far off South 
America. If there was a slight difference of views between the 
Girondins and the Jacobins — there was practically none between the 
different sections of the Jacobins. The whole question was which of 
the various sections was to rule France. F'orce gave way to stronger 
force and at last under Napolean France experienced a despotism 
similar to if not worse than the despotism of Louis XIV. As regards 
liberty there was not more liberty in FYance under the terrible 
Committee of Public Safety and Napoleon than under Louis XIV 
or Louis XV. The law of Prairial was certainly much worse than 
Lettres de Cachet. And the people — ? On the pent au Change, on 
the Place de Greve, in long sheds, Mercier, at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, saw working men at their repast. One's allotment of daily 
bread had sunk to an ounce and-a-half, “ Plates containing each 
three grillen herrings, sprinkled with shorn onions w-etted with a little 
vinegar; to this add some morsel of boiled prunes, and lentils 
swimming in a clear sauce ; at these frugal table.s I have seen them 
ranged by the hundred ; consuming, without bread, their scant 
messes, far too moderate for the keenness of their appetite, and the 
extent of their stomach." “ Seine water " remarks Carlyle grimly — 
“ rushing plenteous by, will supply the deficiency ". One cannot 
forget the exclamation of Carlyle in this connection : 

“ O Man of Toil " Thy struggling and thy daring, these six 
long years of insurrection ann tribulation, thou hast profited nothing 
by it, then ? Thou consumest thy herring and water, in the blessed 
gold-red of evening. O why was the Earth so beautiful, becrimsoned 
with dawn and twilight, if man's dealings with man were to make it 
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a ol scarcity, of tears, not even soft tears ? Destroying of 
BastiUes, discomfiting of Bruns wicks, fronting of Principalities and 
Powers, of Earth and Tophet, all that thou has darei and endured,— 
it was for a Republic of the Saloons ? Aristocracy of Feudal Parch- 
ment has passed away with a mighty rushing ; and now, by a natural 
course, we arrive at Aristocracy of the Moneybag. It is the course 
through which all European Societies are, at this hour, travelling. 
Apparently a still baser sort of Aristocracy ? An infinitely baser ; 
the basest yet known 

Even to-day France is plodding her weary way towards Swaraj. 

Revolutions in England. 

The history of England proves the same truth. The revolution 
of the Barons in 1215 took away or purported to take away the power 
from the King ; but the power fell into the hand of the aristocracy, 
and democracy did not share in tho triumph of the f3arons. Thus the 
great Charter, as a great hist(uian has observed, was thus not a 
Charter of Liberty but of Liberties. The revohition in i\w reign of 
Charles I produced a new-dictator who suppressed lieedoiu. The 
work which the Long Parliament began was interrupted by tlie rt'vo 
lution which followed the execution of the King, and it required another 
revolution this time, a bloodless revolution, 10 coiviplete the work. 
I deny that the work is yet complete. The continual class war and 
the o'bvious economic injustice do not proclaim that freedom which 
England claimed for herself. I maintain tiiat no people has yet 
succeeded in winning freedom hy fcice and violence. The truth is 
that love of power is a formidable factor to be reckoned with, and 
those who secure that power by violence will retain that power by 
violence. The use of violence degenerates tliem who use it, and it is 
not easy for them having seized tlie power to surrender it. And they 
find it easier to carry on the worlc of their predecessor, retaining their 
power in their own hands. Non-violcncc docs not carry with it that 
degeneration which is inherent in the use of violence. 

Revolutions in Italy and Russia. 

The Revolutions in Italy and Russia illustrate the same principle. 
The Italian Revolution inspired by Mazzani and worked out by 
Garibaldi and Cavour, did not result in the attainment of Swaraj. 
The freedom of Italy is yet in the making, and the men and women 
of Italy are to-day looking forward to another revolution. If it 
results in a war of violence it will again defeat its purpose, but only 
to allow Freedom and Non-violence to triumph in the end. 

The recent revolution in Russia is- very interesting study. The 
shape which it has now assumed is due to the attempt to force 
Marxian doctrines and dogmas on the unwilling genius of Russia. 
Violence will again fail. If I have read the situation accurately I 
expect a counter-revo’ution. The Soul of Russia must struggle to 
free herself from the socialism of Carl Mark. It may be an indepCT- 
dent movement, .or it may be that the present movement contains 

62 (a) 
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Ttthin itsdf ilie power of working out ikjit freedom. In the mean- 
ime the fate of Russia is trembling in the balance. 

NON-VlOtENT NON-CO-OpERATION — ^THE ONLY METHOD. 

I believe in revolutions, but I repeat, violence defats freedom, 
"he revolution of non-violence is slower but surer. Step by step the 
9ul of the nation emerges and step by step the nation marches on in 
he path of Swaraj. The only method by which Freedom can be 
ttained in India at any rate, is the method of non-violent non*co- 
peration. Those who believe this method to be impracticable 
'ould, do well to ponder over the Akali movement. When I saw the 
ijuries of the wounded at Amritsar and heard from their lips that 
ot one of them had dven wished to meet violence by violence inspite 
f such grave provocation, I said to myself, " here was the triumph of 
?n- violence.” 

Non-violence is not an idle dream. It was not in vain that 
ahatma declared ” put up thy sword into the sheath.” Let those 
ho are " of the truth ” hear his voice as those others heard a 
•ightier voice two thousand years ago. 

The attempt of the Indian nation to attain Swaraj by this method 
'as however met by severe repression. The time has come for us 
) estimate our success as well as our failure. So far as repression is 
oncemed, it is easy to answer the question. I have not the least 
oubt in my mind that the nation has triumphed over the repression 
/hich was started and continued to kill the soul of the movement. 

Success of Non-Violent Non-co-Operation. 

But the question which agitates most minds is as to whether we 
rave succeeded in our work of non-violent non-co-operation. There 
3, 1 am sorry to say, a great deal of confusion of thought behind the 
{uestion. It is assumed that a movement must either succeed or fail, 
vhereas the truth is that human movements. I am speaking of genuine 
novements, neither altogether succeed nor altogether fail. Every 
genuine movement proceeds from an ideal, and the ideal is alwa 3 ^ 
ligher than the achievement. Take the French revolution. Was it 
1 success ? Was it a failure ? To predicate either would be a gross 
listorical blunder. Was the non-co-operation movement in India a 
success ? Yes, a mighty success when we think of the desire for 
swaivaj which it has succeeded in awakening throughout the length 
ind breadth of this vast country. It is a great success when we think 
3f the practical result of such awakening, in the money which the 
nation contributed, in the enrolment of members of the Indian 
National Congress and in the boycott of foreign cloth. I go further 
ind say that the practical achievement also consists of the loss of 
prestige suffered by Educational Institutions and the Courts of Law 
and &e Reformed Councils throughout the country. If they are 
still resorted to, it is because of^ ^e weakness of our countrymen, 
r'e country has already expressed its strong desire to end these 
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insUlBtims. Yet it mnst be admitt^ tUkt from another point of 
view, adien we assess the measure of our Success in the spirit of 
Ariiteietic, we are face to iace with " tiie petly done ” and ** tibe 
undone vast." There is much which remains to be , 

Non-violosce has to be more firmly established. The work of non- 
co>‘Operation has to be strengthen^, and the field of non-co-operation 
has to.be extended. We must be firm but reasonable. The spirit of 
sacrifice has got to be further strengthened, and we must proceed 
with the work of destruction and creation more vigorously than before. 
1 say to our critics, I admit we have failed in many directions, but 
will yon also not admit our success where we have succeeded ? 

Charge of Corrupting the Youths. 

We have been denounced by the Moderates for having corrupted 
the youth of the country, it has been asserted that we have taught 
sons to disobey their fathers, the pupils tiieir teachers, and the 
subject the Government. We plead guilty to the charge, and we 
rely upon every spiritual movement as argument in our support. 
Christ himself was tried for having corrupt^ the people, and the 
answer which he gave in anticipation is as emphatic as it is 
instructive. 

“Think not that 1 am come to send peace on earth : 1 come not 
to send peace, but a sword.” 

“For I am come to set a man at variailbe against his father, and 
the daughter against his mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. ’ ' 

Charge of Hypocrisy. 


It has been said that with love on our lips we have been preach- 
ing the gospel of hatred. Never was such a vile slander uttered. It 
may be we have failed to love, it may be we lost ourselves, some of 
us in hatred, but that only shows our weakness and imperlectness. 
Judge us by our ideal, not by what we have achieved. Wherever we 
have fallen short of that ideal put it down to our weakness. On be- 
half of the Indian National Congress 1 deny the charge of hypocrisy. 
To those who are ever anxious to point, out our defects, I say with 
all humility, “my friends, if we are weak, come and join us and make 
us stronger. If the leaders are worthless, come and join us to lead 
5iT>d the leaders will stand aside. If you do not believe in the ideal, 
what is the use of always criticising us in the light of that ideal ?" 
We need no critic to tell us how far we have fallen short of that 
ideal. Evidence of weakness has met me from every direction in 
which 1 have looked ; but in spite of our defects of human weakness, 
of human imperfection, I feel bold enough to say that our victory is 
assured and that the Bureaucracy knows that our victory is assured . 


How TO APPLY THE METHOD OF NON-VIOLENT NON -CO-OPERATION. 
But though the method of non-violent non-co-operation is sure 

and certain, we have now to consider how best to apply tha>. me Jiod 
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to the existing circumstances of the counlxy. I do not agree with 
those who think that the spirit of the nation is so dead that non- 
violent non-co-operation is no longer possible. I have given the 
matter my earnest thought, and I desire to make it perfectly dear 
that there is absolutely no reason for entertaining any feelings of 
doubt or despair. The outward appearance of the people to-day is 
som&what deceptive. They appear to be in a tried condition and a 
sense of fatigue has partially overcome them. But beneath all this 
exterior of ^quietude, the pulse of the nation beats as strongly as 
before and as hopefully as at the beginning of this movement. We 
have to consolidate the strength of the nation, we have to devise a 
plan of work which will stimulate their energy, so that we can accele- 
rate our journey towards Swaraj. I shall place before you one by 
one the items of work which, in my opinion, the Indian National 
Congress should prescribe for the nation. 

Declaration of the Rights of Different Communities. 

It should -commence its work for the year by a clearer declara- 
tion of the rights of the different communities in India under the 
Swaraj Government. So far as tlie Hindus and the Mahomedans are 
concerned there should be a clear and emphatic confirmation of what 
is known as the Lucknow Compact, and along with that there should 
be an emphatic recognition of each other’s rights, and each should 
be prepared to undergo sdtne kind of sacrifice in favour of tlie other. 
Let me give an instance to make my meaning clear. Every devout 
Mussalman objects to any music in front of a mosque, and every 
devout and orthodox Hindu objects to cows being slaughtered. May 
not the Hindus and the Mussulmans of India enter into a solemn 
compact so that there may not be any music before any mosque and 
that no cows may be slaughtered ? Other instances may be quoted. 
There should be a scheme of a series of sacrifices to be suffered by 
each community so that they may advance shoulder to shoulder in 
the patli of Swaraj. As regards the other Communities such as Sikhs, 
Christians and Parsees, the Hindus and the Mahomedeins who 
constitute the bulk of the people should be prepared to give them 
even more than their proportional share in the Swaraj administra- 
tion. I suggest that the Congro®- should bring about real agreement 
between all those communities I j which the rights of every minority 
should be clearly recognised in order to remove all doubts which 
may arise and all apprehensions which probably exist. 1 need hardly 
add 'that I include among Christians not only pure Indians, but also 
Anglo-Indians and other people who have chosen to make India their 
home. Such an agreement as I have Indicated was always necessary, 
but such an agreement is specially necessary in view of the work 
which faces us to-day. 


Foreign Propaganda. 

I further think that the policy of exclusiveness which we have 
been following during the last two years should now be atandoned- 
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There is in every country a number of people who are selfless 
followers of liberty and who desire to see every country free. We 
can no longer afford to lose their sympathy and co-operaticm. In my 
opinion, there should be established Congress Agencies in America 
and in every European country. We must keep ourselves in touch 
with world movements and be in constant communication with the 
lovers of freedom all over the world. 

The Great Asiatic ^Federation, 

Even more important than tliis is participation of India in the 
great Asiatic Federation, which 1 see in the course of forma- 
tion. I have hardly any doubt that the Pan-lslamic movement 
which was started on a somewhat narrow basis, has given way or is 
about to give way to the great Federation of all Asiatic people. It 
is the union of the opposed nationalities of Asia. Is India to remain 
outside this union ? 1 admit that our freedom must be won by 

ourselves but such a bond of friendship and love, of sympathy and 
co-operation, between India and the rest of Asia, nay, between India 
and all the liberty-loving people of the world is destined to bring 
about world-peace. World-peace to my mind means the freedom of 
every nationality, and I go further and say that no nation in the 
face of the earth can be really free when other nations are in 
bondage. The policy which we have hitherto pursued was 
absolutely necessary for the concentration of tlie work which we took 
upon ourselves to perform, and I agreed to that policy whole- 
heartedly. The hope of the attainment of Swaraj or a substantial 
basis of Swaraj in the course of the year made such concentration 
absolutely necessary. To-day tliat very work demands broader 
sympathy and a wider outlook. 

Demands for Punjab Wrongs, Kuilafat, Swaraj tS;c. 

We are on the eve of great changes, and the world forces arc 
upon us. The victory of Kcmal Pasha has broken tire bonds of Asia, 
and she is all astir with life, it is Prometheus who “spoke within 
her, and her "thoughts are like the many forests of vale through 
which the might of whirlwind and of rain had passed.” The stir 
within every European country for the real freedom of the people 
has also worked a marvellous transformation in the mentality pf 
subject races. That which was more or less a ir itter of ideal, ^ 
now come within the range of practice., politics. The Indian nation 
has found out its bearings. At such a time as tliis, it is necessary 
for us to re-consider and to re-state our demands. Our demands 
regarding the Punjab wrongs have got to be re-stated because 
many of them have already been realised ; our demands regarding 
Khilafat have got to be re-considered because some of them have 
already been worked out, and we hope that before the Laur nne 
Commission has finished its work very little of it will remain un- 
realised. Our demand for Swaraj must now be presented in a more 
practical shape. The Congress should frame a clear scheme of what 
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we mean by a system of Government which may serve as a real 
foundation for Swaraj. Hitherto, we have not defined any such 
system of Government. We have not done so advisedly as it was 
on the psychological aspect of Swaraj that we concentrated our 
attention. But circumstances to-day have changed. The desire is 
malcing us impatient. 1 1 is therefore the duty of the Congress to 
place before the country a clear scheme of the system of Government 
which we demand. Swaraj, as 1 have said, ^s indefinable and is not 
to be confused with any particular system of Government. Yet 
tlie national mind must express itself, and although the full outward 
expression of Swaraj covers the whole life-history of a nation, the 
fonrfulation of such a demand cannot be any further delayed. 

Scheme ok Government. 

It is hardly within the province ol this address to deal with any 
detailed scheme of any such Government. I cannot however allow' 
this opportunity to pass without giving you an expression of my 
opinion as to the character of that system of Government. No system 
of Government w'hich is not for the people and by the people can ever 
be regarded as the true foundation of Swaraj . I am firmly convinced 
that a parliamentary Government is not a Government by the people 
and for the people. Many of us believe that the Middle Class must 
win Swaraj for the masses. I do not believe in the possibility of any 
class movement being ever converted into a movement for Swaraj. 
If to-day the British Parliament grants provincial autonomy in the 
provinces with responsibility in the central Government, I for one, 
will protest against it because that will inevitably lead to the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the Middle Class. I do not believe 
that the Middle Class will then part with their power. How will it 
profit India, if in place of the white Bureaucracy that now rules 
over her, there is substituted an Indian Bureaucracy of the middle 
classes. Bureaucracy is Bureaucracy, and 1 believe that the veiy' 
idea of Swaraj is inconsistent with the existence of a Bureaucracy. 
My ideal of Swaraj will never be satisfied unless the people co-operate 
with us in its attainment. Any other attempt will inevitably lead to 
what European Socialists call the “ Bourgeoise ” Government. In 
France and in England and in other European countries it is the 
middle class who fought the battle of freedom, and the result is that 
power is still in the hands of this class. Having usurped the povver 
th^y are unwilling to part with it. If to-day the whole of Europe is 
engaged in a battle of real freedom it is because the' nations of 
Europe are gathering tlieir strength to wrest this power from the 
nands of the middle classes. I desire to avoid the repetition of 
th :hapter of European history. It is lor India to show the light 
to tne world, — Swaraj by non-violence and Swaraj by the people. 

To me the organisation of village life and the practical autonomy 
of small local centres are more important tlian either provincial 
autonomy or cen^l responsibility ; and if the choice lay between 
the two, * would unhesitatingly accept the avvioaorny of the local 
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centres. I must not be understood as implying that the village 
centres will be disconnected units. They must be held together by a 
system of co-operation and integration, For the present, there must 
be power in the hands of the provincial and the Indian Government . 
but the ideal should be accepted once for all, that the proper function 
of the central authority, whether in the Provincial or in the Indian 
Government is to advice, having a residuary power of control only 
in case of need, and to be exercised under proper safeguards. I 
maintain that real Swaraj can only be attained by vesting the power 
of Government in these local centres, and I suggest that Qie Congress 
should appoint a Committee to draw up a scheme of Government 
which would be acceptable to the nation. 

The most advanced thought of Europe is turning from the false 
individualism on which European culture and institutions are based 
to what I know to be the ideal of the ancient village organisation of 
India. According to this thought modem democracy of the ballot 
box and large crowds has failed, but real democracy has not yet 
been tried. What is the real democracy of Modem European 


thought ? 

The foundation of real democracy must be laid in small centres- 
not gradual decentralisation whicli implies a previous centralisation — 
but a gradual integration of the practically autonomous small centres 
into one living harmonious whole. What is wanted is a human state 
not a mechanical contrivance. We want the growth of institutions 
and organisations which are really dynamic in their nature and not 
the more static stability of a centralised State. 

This strain of European thought found some expression in the 
philosophy of Hegel, according to whom “ human institutions belong 
to the region, not of inert externalilv, but of mind and purpose, and 
are therefore dynamic and scll-devcloping/' ^ 

Modern European thought lias made it clear that from tne 
Individual to the - Unified State.” it is one continuons process of 
real and natural growth. Sovereignty (Swaraj) is a relative notion. 
“ The individual is Sovereign over himself "—attains bwaraj ^ 
” in so far as he can develop, control and unify manifold nature. 
From the individual we come to integrated ncighbom ho , 
is the real foundation of the unified state , 

gives us the true ideal of the world-state. This Integra r 

hood is great deal more than the mere physical 

people who live in the neighbourhood area. It recjui ,, . 

tion of what has been called - neighbourhood con^ious^^^^^ Jn 

other words, the question is how can the force g , 

neighbourhood life become part of our whole 

It is this question which now democracy tokes up '\lective will 

The process prescribed is the generation of 
Th, dra.imcy »hich obtains to-day^« on /j 

a common will by a process of addition. This y • of 

wills, the issue being left to be deaded ^ ^ addition, 

numbers. New democracy discountenances this p 
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and insists on the discovery of detailed means and methods by which 
tiie different wills of a neighbourhood entity may grow into one 
common collective will. This process is not a process of addit'on 
but of integration, and the consciousness of the neighbourhood thus 
awakened must express the common collective will of that neighbour- 
hood entity. The collective wills of the several neighbourhood 
centres, must by a similar process of integration be allowed to evolve 
the common collective will of the whole nation. It is only thus, by 
a similar process of integration that any league of nations may be 
real and the vision of a world State may be realized. 

The whole of this philosophy is based on the idea of the evolu- 
tion of individual. The idea is to “ release the powers of the 
individual.” Ordinary notions of State have little to do with true 
individualism, i.e. , ‘ ‘ with the individual as consciously responsible 
for the life from which he draws his brea'-h and to which he contri- 
butes his all. According to this school of thought ” representative 
government, party organisation, majority rule, with all their 
excrescences are dead-wood. In their stead must appear the organi- 
sation of non-partisan groups for the begetting, the bringing into 
being, of CGnllnon ideas, a common purpose and the collective 
will.” This means the true development and extension of the 
individual self. The institutions that exist to-day have made 
machines of men. No Government will be successful, no true Govern- 
ment is possible which does not rest on the individual. “Up to the 
present moment,” says the gifted' authoress of the New State, we 
have never seen the individual yet. The search for him has been the 
whole long striving of our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him 
through the method of representation and failed to find him. Wc 
sought, to reach him by extending the suffrage to every man and 
then to every woman and yet he eludes us. Direct Government now 
seeks the individual.” In another place the same writer says : “ Thus 
group organisation releases us from the domination of mere numbers, 
thus democracy transcends time and space. It can never be 
understood except as a spiritual force. Majority rule rests on 
numbers ; democracy rests on the well-grounded assumption that 
society is not a collection of units, but a net work of human 
relations. Democracy is not worked out at the polling booths ; it is 
the bringing forth of a genuine collective will, one to which every 
single being must contribute the whole of his complex life, as one 
which every single be*ng must express the whole of at one point. 
Thus the essence of democracy is creating. The technique of demo- 
cracy is group organisation.” .According to this school of thought 
no living State is possible without the development and the extension 
of the individual self. State itself is no static unit. Nor is it an 
arbitrary creation. “It is a process ; a continual self-modification 
to express its -different stages of growth in which each and all must 
be so flexible that continued cliange of form is twin-fellow of con- 
tinual growtii,” This can only be realised when there is a clear 
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perception th&t individuals and groups and the na'don stand in no 
antithesis. The integration of all these into one conscious whole 
means and must necessarily mean the integration of tho wills of 
individuals into the common and collective will of the entire nation. 

The general trend of European thought has not accepted the 
ideal of this new democracy. But the present problems which are 
agitating Europe seem to offer no other s.)lution. 1 have very little 
doubt that this ideal which appears to many practical politicians as 
impracticable will be accepted as the real ideal at no distant future. 
“There is little yet”, I again quote from the same author, “that is 
practical in practical politics.” 

The fact is that all the progressive movements in Europe have 
suffered because of the want of a really spiritual basis and it is 
refreshing to find that this writer has seized up.m it. To tliose who 
think, that the neighbourhood group is too puny to serve as a 
real foundation of Self-Government, she says, "Is our daily life 
profane and only so far as we. rise out ot it do we approach the 
sacred life ? Then no wonder politics are what they have become. 
But this is not the creed of men to-day ; we believe in the sacred* 
ness of our life ; we believe that divinity is forever incarnating in 
humanity, and so we believe in Humanity and the common daily 
life of all men. ” 

There is thus a great deal of correspondence between this view 
of life and the view which I have been endeavouring to place before 
my countrymen for the last 15 years. For, the truth of all truths is 
that the outer Leela of God reveals itself in history. Individual, 
Society, Nation, Humanity are the different aspects of that very 
Leela and no scheme of self-Government which is practically true 
and which is really practical can be based on any other Philosophy 
of life. It is the realisation of this truth which is the supreme 
necessity of the hour. This is the soul of Indian thought, and this 
is the ideal towards which the recent thought of Europe is slowly but 
surely advancing. 

To frame such a scheme of Government regard must, therefore, 
be had — 

(1) to the formation of local centres more or less on the lines 

of the ancient village system of India. 

(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integra- 

tion of these village centres. 

(3) the unifying State should be the result of similar growth. 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be practically 

autonomous. 

Is) the residuary power of control must remain in the central 
Government but the exercise of such power should be 
exceptional and for that purpose proper safegi^ slwuld 
be provided, so that the practical autonomy of the lo^ 
centres may be maintained and at the same time the 

, 68 ' ,, ■ 
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f rowth of the central Government into a really unif3ring 
tate may be possible. The ordinary work of such central 
Government should be mainly advisory. 

As a necessary corollary to what I have ventured to suggest as 
the form of Government which we should accept, I think that the 
work of organising these local centres should be forthwith com- 
menced. The modern sub-divisions or even smaller units may be 
conveniently taken as the local centres, and larger centres may be 
conveniently formed. Once we have our local areas — "The neighbour- 
hood group" we should foster the habit of corporate thinking, and 
leave all local problems to be worked out by them. There is no 
reason why we should not start the Government by these local 
centres to-day. They would depend for their authority on the 
voluntary co-operation of the people, and voluntary co-operation is 
much better tlian the compulsory co-operation which is at the 
bottom of the Bureaucratic rule in India. This is not the place to 
elaborate the scheme which 1 have in mind ; but I think that is 
essentially necessary to appoint a Committee with power, not only 
to draw up a scheme of Government but to suggest means by which 
the scheme can be put in operation at once. 

BOYCOTT OF COUNCIL. 

The next item of work to which I desire to refer is the boycott 
of Councils. Unhappily the question has become part of the contro- 
versy of Change or No-change. To my mind the whole controversy 
proceeds on a somewhat erroneous assumption. The question is not 
so much as to whether there should be a change in the programme 
of the work ; the real question is. whether it is not necessary now to 
change the direction of our activities in certain respect for the 
success of the very movement which we hold so dear. Let mo 
illustrate what I mean. Take the Bardoli Resolution. In the mattci 
of boycott of schools and colleges the Bardoli Resolution alters the 
direction of our activity, which does not in any way involve the 
abandonment ot the boycott , During the Swaraj year the idea 
was to bring the students out of Government schools and colleges, 
and if National schools were started they were regarded as concess- 
ions to the "weakness” of those students. The idea was, to quote 
the words of Mahatma Gandhi, "political" and not "educational’ 
Under the Bardoli Resolution, however, it is the establishment of 
schools and collejges which must be the main activity of national 
education. The idea is " educational", and if it still be the desire of 
the Congress to bring students out of Government schools and 
colleges, it is by offering them educational advantages. Here the 
boycott of schools and colleges is still upheld, but the direction of our 
activities is changed. In fact, such changes must occur in every 
revolution, vkdent or non-viedent, as it is only by such changes that 
the ideal is truly served. 

In the next ;p}^> we must keep in view the fact that according 
to unanimous opinion of the membm of the Enquiry Committee, 
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Civil Disobedience on a large scale is out of Question because the 
people are not prepared for it. 

I confess that I am not in favour of the restrictions which have 
been put upon the practical adoption of any system of civil disobe- 
dience, and in my opinion, the Congress ^ould abolish those restric- 
tions. I have not yet been able to understand why to enable a people 
to civilly disobey particular laws, it should be necessary that at 
least 80 per cent of them should be clad in pure “ Khadi I am 
nob^nuch in favour of general Mass Civil Disobedience. To my mind, 
the idea is impracticable. But the disobedience of particular laws 
which are eminently unlawful, laws which are the creatures of ** Law 
and Order," laws which are alike an outrage on humanity and an 
insult to God — disobedience of such laws is within the range of 
practical politics and in my opinion, every attempt should be made 
to offer disobedience to such laws. It is only by standing on truth 
that the cause of Swaraj may prevail. When we submit to such 
laws, we abandon the plank of truth. What hope is there for a 
nation so dead to the sense of truth as not to rebel against lawless 
laws, against regulations which insure their national being and hamper 
their national development ? 

I am of opinion that the question of the boycott of Council 
which is agitating the country so much must considered and 
decided in the light of the circumstances 1 have just mentioned, 
There is no opposition in idea between such civil disobedience as I 
have mentioned and the entry into the Councils for the purpose, and 


with the avowed object of either ending or mending them. I am not 
against the boycott of Councils. I am simply of opinion that the 
system of the Reformed Councils with their steel frame of the Indian 
Civil Service covered over by a dyarchy of deadlocks and depart- 
ments, is absolutely unsuitable to the nature and genius of the Indian 
nation. It is an attempt Oi the British Parliament to force a foreign 
system upon the Indian people. India has unhesitatingly refused 
to recognise this foreign system as a real foundation for Swaraj. 
With me, as I have often said, it is not a question of more or less ; 
I am always prepared to sacrifice much for a real basis of Swaraj, 
nor do I attach any importance to the question as to whether the 
attainment of full and complete independence will be a matter of 
7 years or 10 years or 20 years. A few years is nothing in the life- 
history of a nation. But I maintain that India cannot accept a 
system such as this as a foundation of our Swaraj. These CouMils 
must therefore be either mended or ended. Hitherto we have been 
boycotting the Councils from outside. We have succeeded in domg 
much— the prestige of the Councils is diminished, and the country 
knows that the people who adorn those chambers are not the 
representatives of the people. But though ^e have succeeded m 
doing much, these Councils are still there. It should to the 
of the Congress to boycott the Councils more effectively from witmn . 
Reformed Councils are really a mask which the ® 

on. I conceive it to be our clear duty to tear this mask from on 
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their lace. The very idea of bo^ott imidieB. to my miad. aoibe- 
thing more thaa mere withdrawal. The boycott of lixeign goods 
means liiat such steps must be takes that tiiere may be ao foreign 
goods* in our markets. The boycott of the Reformed Councils, to 
my mind, means that such steps must be taken that these Councils 
may not be there to impede the process of Swauaj. The only 
successful boycott of these Councils is either to mend them in a 
manner suitable to the attainmoit of Swaraj or to end them com* 
pletely. That is the way in which I advise the nation to boycott 
the Councils. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place in the country as to 
whether the boycott of Councils in the sense in which 1. mean it. is 
within the principle of non-violent non-co-operation. I am emphati- 
cally of opinion uiat it does not offend against any principle of non- 
co-operation which has been adopted and appIM by the Indian 
National Congress. I am not dealing with logical or philosophical 
abstractions. I am only dealing with that which the Congress has 
adopt^ and called non-co-operation. In the first place, inay I point 
out that we have not up to now non-co-operated with the Bureau- 
cracy. We have been merely preparing the people of this country 
to offer non-co-operation. Let me quote the Nagpur resolution on 
non-co-operation in support of my proposition. I am quoting only 
the portions which are relevant to this point : 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern- 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, and, 
whereas tlie people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
• * * now this Congress * • • declare that the entire or any part 
or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-operation with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end. and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, should be put 
into force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National 
Crmgress, or the All India Congress Committee and that, in the 

MEANWHILE TO PREPARE THE COUNTRY FOR IT, EFFeCTIVE STEPS 
SHOULD CONTINUE TO BE TAKEN IN THAT BEHALF.” 

Then follows the effective steps such as, national education, 
boycott of law courts, boycott of foreign goods, etc., which must be 
taken “ in the meanwhile It is clear therefore that the Congress 
ha# not yet advocated the application of non-co-operation but has 
merely recommended certain steps to be taken, so t u.t, at some 
time or other, to be determined by the Ccoigress, tlie Indian nation 
may offer non-co-operation. In the second place, let us judge 
of the character of this prindplq, not by thinking of any logical 
idea or philosophical abstraction, but by gathering the pimciple 
from the work and the activity whidi the Congress has enjoined. 
^ When I aurv^ that work, it is clear to my mind, that Ihe Congress 
^ was engaged hi irIWofoM a^ In everything that the Congress 

coauauuraed fhere ia an aspect of deitruction as there is an aspect of 
creation. The boycott of lawyers and laanfcdnrts means ihe destrac- 
tion of existing legal institutions ; and tlie formaticm of Rgnchayatea 
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means the cxeation of agencies throng erliich jnstioe may be 
ministered. The boycott of scbools and colleges means the dealrac* 
tion of the department of education; and Ihe establishment of 
National sdiools and ooUq^es means the creatkm of educational 
institutions for the youth of India. The boycott of foreign goods 
followed as it was by the burning of foreign doth means the destruo* 
tion of the foreign goods already in the country and the nreventiag 
in future of foreign goods coming into tiie country. But <» tin 
other hand, the spinning wheel and the looms means creative actf* 
vity in supplying the people with mdigenous dotib. Judged by tids 
prindple, what is wrong about the desire either to convert tin 
Coundls into institutions which may lead us to Swaraj, or to destroy 
them altogether ? The same twofold aspect of creation uid destmc* 
tion is to be found in the boycott of Councils in the way 1 want 
them to be boycotted. 

It has also been suggested that it offends against the morali^ 
and spirituality of this movement. Let us take the two pointo 
sep^tely. As regards the question of morality apart frtmthe 
ethics of Non-co-operation, it has been urged tiiat entering the 
Councils for the purpose of ending the Councils is unfair and dis- 
honest. The argument implies that the Reformed Councils belong 
entirdy to the Bureaucracy and the idea is that we should nc^ 
enter into other people's property with a view to injure it. To ' 
my mind, ''-he argument is bas^ on a misconception of facts. 
Inadequate as the Reforms undoubtedly are, I do not for a moment 
admi: that the Reforms Act was a gift of the British Parliament. 
It was, tc quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi, "a concession to 
popular agitation." The fact is that it is the resultant of tsro 
con-tending forces, the desire of the people for freedom and the 
desire of toe 'Bureaucracy to oppose such desire. The result is 
that it has travelled along lines neither entirely po]^ular nor 
entirely bureaucratic. The people of India do not like these 
Refonns, but let us not forget that the Bureaucracy does not 
like them either. Because it is the result of two contending forces 
pulling in different directions, the Reforms have assumed a tortured 
toape. But so far as the rights recognised are concerned, they are 
our rights— our property — ^and there is nothing immoral or unfair or 
ditoonest in making use of the rights which the people has extorted 
from toe British Parliament. If toe fulfilment of the very forces 
which ^ve succeeded in securing the Refonns require that the 
Councils should either be mended or ended, if the s^ggle for 
freedom compels the adoption of either course, what possible charge 
of immorality can be levelled against it ? I admit if we had iHto> 
posed to enter the Councils stealthily with the avowed object of co- 
<q>eration but keeping within our hearts the desire to break the 
Councils, such a course would undoubtedly have been ditiionest. 
European diplomacy, let us hope, has been abolished by tte Indian 
National Congress undw the-lewership of Mahatma Gandhi^ If we 
play nowi we ]day with all our cards on the table. 
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But some people say that it is immoral from the point of view 
of noO'CO'Operation, because it involves an idea of destructimi. The 
fvork of non>co-operation according to these patriots — I have the 
highest reverence for them — is only to build our national life ignor- 
ing UtQgether the existence of ^e 'Bureaucracy. It may be an 
honest ideal, and lo. 4 ically speaking, it may be the inner meaning of 
ilon-co'operation. But the non-coM7peration which the Congress has 
followed is not so logical and 1 claim that if the principle of non-co* 
Operation is to be advanced as a test of my programme, let it be the 
same ; principle which the Congress has acc^ted, adopted and 
applied. As I have already said, that principle countenances 
destruction as well as creation. As a matter of fact, circumstanced 
hs we are with the Bureaucracy to the right and the Bureaucracy 
to the left. Bureau, cracy all around us, it is impossible to create 
tiritfaout destroying; nor must it be forgotten that if we break, it is 
only that we may build. 

It has also been suggested that the very entry into tho Councils 
ii inconsistent with the ideal of non-co-operation. I confess 1 do not 
Understand the argument. Supposing the Congress had sanctioned 
iln armed insurrection, could it be argued that entry into the fort of 
toe Bureaucracy is inconsistent with the principle of non-co-opera- 
tion ? Surely the charge of inconsistency must depend on the object 
of the entry. An advancing army does not co-operate with the 
enemy when it marches into the enemy's territory. Co-operation or 
ficm-co-operation must therefore depend on the object with which 
Suto entry is made. The argument, if hnalysed, comes to this that 
Whenever the phrase “entry into Councils" is used it calls up the 
Ussociation of co-operation, and then the mere idea of this entry is 
tooclaimed to be inconsistent with non-co-operation. But this is 
toe logical fallacy of four terms. Entry into the Council 

io co-opiate with the Government and ‘ entry into the Councils to 
non-co-ojperate with the Government are two terms and two different 
{kopositions. The former is inconsistent with the idea of non-co- 
dpnati^t toe latter is atoolutely consistent with that very idea. 

N^t let us understand the opposition from the point of view 
df the spirituality of our movement. 'The question of spirituality is 
liot to be confused with the dictates of any particular religion. I 
Um.^ot aware of the injunctions of any religion against entering the 
Councils with a view either to mend them or end them. I have 
hbard from many Mahomedans that the Koran lays down no such 
Ihjunctl^. Otoer Mahomedan friends have told me that there may 
tib 8ome,di^ulty on that ground, but that is a matter with regard 
to wkick I am not competent to speak. The Khilafatmust answer 
iliat question with such assistance as tliey may obtain from the 
yiemas. It is nae^less to point out that should the Ulemas come to 
ihe conclusion that under the present circumstances it would be an 
cflience against tl^ region to enter the Councils, the Congress 
toould unheaitatingly their decision, because no work 

in this country towards the attainment of Swamj is possible ^tli- 
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oat tii6 hearty oo*operatioa of botii Hindos and Ml hmm . But 
I am dealing with that epiritaality which does not affect any parti* 
cnlar creed or any partienlar religion. Judged from the etandpoint 
of sadi spizitaalily what objection can &ere be in removing ixom 
onr path all legitimaie means any obstacle to tiie attainment of 
Swaraj ? We burned fore^'cloth without a scruple, and the sptai* 
tuality of the movement did not receive a sho(m when we burned 
tiiem. It is as well to start with a clear conception as to what 
that sj^ritnally is. Apart frcmi any creedal or doctrinal injunctibn 
and apart from any question of morality the basis of spirituality 
must be the attainment of freedom and of Swaraj. What is tm 
duty which every human bong ovres not only to his race, not only 
to his nation, not only to humanity but also to his God ? It u 
the right to fulfil onesdf. It is the duty of living in the light of God. 
^ortiy after my rdease from imprisonment I said in a public spesch 
that all our national activities should be based on truth. Ever sinoe 
that day questions and conundrums have been put to me. I have 
been asked to define what is truth. It has also bera suggested that 
because I dared not tdl the truth that 1 took refuge under tiie 
general exprestion, 1 still insist that our national activities must 
be based on truth. I repeat that I do not believe in politics, or in 
making water-tight compartments of our national life which is an 
indivisible organic whole. I repeat that as you cannot define life, 
you cannot define trutii. Tlie test of truth is not logical definition. 
The test of trutii lies in its all-compelling force in malting itself felt. 
You know truth wh«i you have felt it. God cannot be defined, nor 
can truth, because trutii is the revelation of God. Two thousand 
years ago, a jesting judge asked the same question of the Son of God. 
He made no answer by word of month ; but he sacrificed himself 
and truth was reveaM. When I speak of spirituality I speak of the 
same truth. 1 look upon history as the rev^tion of God. I look 
upon human individual personality, nationality and humanity each 
contributing to the life of the other as the revelation of God to man. 
I look upon the attainment of freedom and Swaraj the only way of 
fulfilling oneself as individuals, as nations. I look upon all national 
activities as the real foundation of the service of that greater 
humanity which again is the revelation of God to man. The Son of 
God brought to the world not peace but a sword— not the peace of • 
.death and immorality and corruption but the ''separating sword” of 
Trutii. We have to fight against all immorality. It is only thus 
that freedom can be attained. Wliatever obstades there may 
in the path of Swaraj either of the individual or of the natimi, 'Iw 
humanity at large, these obstacles must be removed by tiie indi 
vidual if he desires h’s freedom, by the nation If tiiat nation desires 
to fulfil itsdf, by all the nations of the world if the cause of 
humanity is to prosper. That being the spirituality of the movment 
as I understand it I am prepared to put away all obstacles tint lie 
between the Indian nation and tiie attainment of itS' freedom, n^ 
stealtiiily but openly, reverentiy in tiie name of troth and Gen. 
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Jndged from this i<lsiU of spirituality tlie entry into the Conndls for 
rile purpose I have staM is necessary to advance the cause oi truth. 
Everything in oonnectimi mth the conttover^r must be judged by 
that standard. 

At {»esent the question before the country put by those mem’ 
bers of the CivU Disobedience Enquiry committee who are in favour 
of Council entry is simply that , the members of the Congress should 
stand as candidates. It is unnecessary therefore to go into other 
questions raised, such as in the matter of taking oath, the proba* 
hility or otherwise of securing a majbrity and soon. With regard 
to the question of oath all that I need ^y at present is this, that 
apart from the dictates of any particular reliigion which I do not 
propose to deal with, the question does not present any difficulty at 
aU. The oath is a constitutional one. The King stands for the 
constitution. Great changes in the constitution have taken place in 
England under that very oath. Now, \^hat is the oath ? It blinds 
those who take it, — ^first not to make any use of powers which are 
not allowed by the Reforms Act ; secondly to discliarge their duties 
huthfully. So far as the first point is concerned, there is nothing in 
my suggestion which militates against it. So far as the second point is 
concerned, I am aware that a forced interpretation has been sought 
to be put upon it, namely, that a member taking the oath is bound 
to discharge his duties faithfully to the Bureaucracy. All that 1 need 
•ay is, that there is no constitutional authority of any kind to justify 
t^t interpretation. To my mind, the words mean a faithful 
dtocharge of a member’s duties to his constituency by the exercise of 
powers recognised under the Reforms Act. I do not therefore 
understand what possible objecridn there may be to take the oath. 
But there again the question does not arise at present. 

Various other questions have been asked as to whether it is 
possible to secure a majority and as to what we should do supposing 
we are in a majority. I think it possible that having r^ard to the 
present circumstances of the country, the Non*cO'Operaters are likely 
to get the majority. I am aware of the difficulty of the franchise, I 
am aware of the rules which prevent many of us from entering the 
Councils ; but making every allowances for all these difficulties, I 
bdieve tl^t we shall in the majority. But here also the question 
dq^’t arise till we meet in the Congress of 1923 when the matter 
may be discussed not on suppositions but on actualities. 

As r^ards the question as to what we riiould do if you have tlie 
majority, the answer is clear. We should begin our proceedings by a 
solemn declarsti<m of the existence of our inherent right, and by a 
fcusnal demand for a omstitution which would recognise and conserve 
those rights and give effect to our claims for the' particular S3nrtem of 
Government whirii we may dioose for oursrives. If our demands are 
ach<q>ted> then ^ ffght is over. But, as I have often said, if it is 
Onoedeff riiai aia entitled to have that form of Government whidi 
we nmy idbobse^^fo ourselves, and the real banning is made with 
t|mt partirisliw fc^ bf Government in view, then it matters nothing 
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to me whether tiie complete surrender of power made to us to-day* 
or in five years or even in twenty yearsw If, however, our demand 
is not given effect to. we must non'‘Co*-Qperate with the Bureaucracy 
by opposing each and every work of the Council. We must disallow 
the entire Budget. We must move the adjournment of the House 
on every possible occasion : and defeat every Bill that may be intro* 
duced. In fact we must so proceed that the Council will refrse to 
do any work unless and until our demands are satisfied. I am 
aware of the large powers of certification which Governors can 
exercise under the Reforms Act. But Government by certificatipn 
is just as impossible as Government by Veto. Such proceedure may 
be adopted on a few occasions. The time must soon come when the 
Bureaucracy must yield or withdraw the Reforms Act. In either case 
it is a distinct triumph for the nation, and either course if adopted by 
the Bureaucracy will bring us nearer to the realisation of our ideal. 

Another question is often asked : — suppose we end these Reform* 
ed Councils, — what then ? Could not the sanie question be asked 
with regard to every step the Congress has hitherto undertaken in 
the way of breaking, of destroying institutions. If we had succeed* 
ed in destroying the Educational Department, might not somebedy 
ask — what then ? If we had succeeded in destroying the legal 
institutions, might not the question be put with equal relevance ? 
The fact is, destruction itself will never bring us Swaraj. The fact 
further is that no construction is possible without destruction. We 
must not forget that it is not this activity or that activity which 
by itself can bring Swaraj . It is the totality of our national acti- 
vity in the way of destruction and in the way of creation, that will 
bring Swaraj. If wc succeed in demolishing these Reformed Coun- 
cils you will find the whole nation astir with life. Let them put 
other obstacles in our way : we shall remove them with added 
strength and greater vitality. 

It has also been suggested that the Bureaucracy will never allow 
the Non-co-operators to enter the Councils, — they will alter the rules 
to prevent such entry. I cannot conceive of anything better calcula- 
ted to strengthen the cause of Non-co-operation thap ^ this. If any 
such rule is framed I should welcome it and again change the 
direction of our activity. The infant natidii in India requires 
constant struggle for its growth and development. We must not 
forget that a great non-violent revolution is on the land, and we 
shall change the direction of our activities as often as circumstances 
require it. To-day the Councils are open and we m\ist be prepwed 
to deal with the contingency when it arises. What do we do when 
it pours with tain ? We turn our umbrella in the direction from 
which the water comes. It is in the same way that we must turn 
the direction of our activities whenever the fulfilment of our national 
life demands it. , . 

The work of the Councils for thelart two 
necessary for non-co-operators to enter the Councils. The Bureau’- 

53(ft) 
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cracy luM tecevved added strength Irom these Xtddrmed Coandls, 
and those idio have entered the Cotmdls. epeaJdag generally, have 
jnactieally help^ the eanse Bnreancracy. What is most neces* 
sary to consider is the iact that the taxation increased 1^ ^ leaps 
and bounds. The expenditure of the Govemmnit of India has 
grown enormously since the pre-war year 1913*14. In that year 
the total expenditure of the Government of India, amounted to 79 
crores and 37 lahhs ; in 191^20. it rose to 138 crorm, and in 1920-21, 
the first year of the reformed system of administra^n, it stood at 
149 crores. The expenses of the current year are likely to be even 
higher. To meet the successive increases in expenditure, additional 
taxaifion was levied in 1916-17, 1917-I8, 1919-20, 1921-22, and 
1922-23. We may prepare onr^ves for proposals for further ^di- 
tional taxation in the ensuing year. Inspite of the levy of additi<mal 
taxation, seven out of the last nine years have been years of deficit. 

The increase in military expenditure is chiefly responsible for 
the present financial situation. In 1913-14, the expenses of this 
department amounted to about 31 J crores, in 1919^20, after the con- 
dusion of the war they mounted up to 87 J crores, and in 1920-21, 
they stood at 88| crores. As Sir Visvesarya remarks, the expenses 
under the head “Civil Administration'’ also have shown a perpetual 
tendency to increase. As a part and parcel of the Reform Scheme, 
the emoluments of the members of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and of all 
the other services recruited in England have been enormously 
increased ; and to maintain some kind of fairness the salaries of the 
subordinate services which are manned by Indians have also been 
increased. 

The financial situation in the provinces is not much better. 
Under the financial arrangements of the Reform Sch«ne, the pro- 
vinces of India, taken together, secured an accession to tiieir 
resources of about ii crores of rupees. Besides the provinces had 
between them in 1920-21 a total accumulated balance of 21 wres 
and 68 lakhs. But so great ha* been the increase in provincial 
expenditure during the last two years that even toose provinces 
which had hoped to realise large surpluses are now on the verge of 
bankruptcy. In the first "year of the reform era, most of the pr<> 
vinces were fiiced with d^cits were just able to tide over their 
financial difficulties by drawing upon th^ balances. But in the 
curipnt year, the financial situation in many of the provinces has 
become worse. The Burma budget shows a deficit of i more and 
90 lakhs, the Punjab, i crate jo laUn, Bihar and Orissa, 51 
lakhs. Madras. 41 lakhs, the United Provinces, 27 lakhs, the Central 
Provinces, 37 laldis. The deficit of the Madras Government would 

have been much higher had it not taken steps to increase its reve- 
nues by Rs. 7^ laMis from fresh taxation, ^e Bengal statment 
^ows an e8timatod.snr|dMa^oiiwng te.the ramjerion of &e Provi nmul 
contribution to the Central Government and expected receipts from 
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fresh taxation amounting to i crore and 40 lakhs. But it is very 
doubtful if the expectation will be realised, and early next yev 
further fre^ taxes are likely to be imposed. Assam has budgeted 
for a deficit of 14^ lakhs after the imposition of additional taxation. 
Proposals for further taxation are under consideration in the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. In the United 
Provinces the proposals brought forward by the Government weire 
rejected by the Legislative Council. 

I warn my countrymen against the policy of allowing thes® 
Reformed Councils to work their wicked will. There will undoubt* 
edly be a further increase of taxation and there is an apprehension 
in my mind, I desire to express it with all the emphasis that I can 
command, that if we allow this policy of drift to continue the result 
will be that we shall lose the people who are with us to-day. Let 
us break the Councils if the Bureaucracy does not concede to the 
demands of the people. If there is fresh taxation, as it is bound 
to be, let the responsibility be on the Bureaucracy. Then you and 
I and the people will jointly fight the poweis that be. 

Labour Organisation 

I am furtlier of opinion that the Congress should take up tlie 
work of Labour and Peasant organisation. With regard to labour 
there is a resolution of the Nagpur Congress, but 1 am sorrj' to say 
that it has not been acted upon. There is an apprehension in the 
minds of some non-co-operators that the cause of non-co-operation 
will suffer if we exploit Labour for Congress purposes. I confess 
again I do not understand the argument. The word “ exploitation ” 
has got an ugly association, and the argument assumes that Labour 
and .Peasants are not with us in this struggle of Swaraj. I deny the 
assumption. My experience has convinced me that Labour and the 
Peasantry of India to-day are, if anything, more eager to attain 
Swaraj than the so-called middle and educated classes. If we are 
“ exploiting ” boys of tender years and students of colleges, if we 
are ” exploiting ” the women of India, if we are “ exploiting” the 
whole of the middle dasses irrespective of their creed and caste 
and occupation, may I ask what justification is there for leaving 
out Labourers and the Peasant® ? I suppose the answer is 
tixat they are welcome to be the members of the Congress C(^- 
mittees but that there tiiould not be a separate oi^anisation 
of them. But Labour has got a separate interest and they aw 
often oppressed by foreign capitalist, and the Peasantry of India 
is often oppressed by a class of men who are the standard-bearers 
of the Bureaucracy. Is the service this special interest in 
any way antagonistic to the service of nationalism ? To find bread 
for the poor, to secure justice to a class of people who are ei^aged 
in a particular trade or avocation — how is that "'ork any diffnent 
from the work of attaining Swaraj ? Anything which strengweiiw 
the national cause, anything which supports the masses 0. Ina» is 
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surety as much a matter of Swaraj as any other items of work which 
the Congress has in hand. My advice is that the Congress should 
lose no time in appointing a Committee, a stnmg workable Commi- 
ttee! to organise Labour and the Peasantry of India. We have 
delayed the matter already too long. If the Congress fails to do its 
d]ity, you may expect to find organisations set up in the country 
by Labourers and Peasants detailed from you, dissociated from 
t^ cause of Swaraj, which will inevitably bring within the arena 
of the peaceful revolution class struggles and the war of special 
intueste. If the object of the Congress be to avoid that disgraceful 
issue let us take La^ur and the Peasantry in hand, and let us organ- 
ist th^ both from the point of view ot their own special interest 
and also from the point of view of the higher ideal which demands 
the satisfiiction of their special interests and the devotion of such 
interest to the cause of Swaraj. Here again we have to make use of 
the very selfishness of Labourers and Peasants, as we know that the 
fulfilment of that very selfishness requires its just and proper 
contribution to the life of the nation. 

Work Already Taken Up. 

I now turn to the work whidi the Congress has already taken 
up. I may at once point out that it is not my desire that any work 
winch the Congress has taken up should be surrendered. The change 
of direction wmch I advocate and the other practical change which 
I have mentioned is not by way of surrendering anything that is 
already on the plank — but it is simply by way of addition. 

Boycott of Schools and Colleges. 

1 am firmly of opinion that the boycott of schools and colleges 
should be carried on as effectively as before. I differ from the Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee when they propose the abandon- 
ment of the withdrawal of boys from such Schools and Colleges. The 
question to my mind is of vital importance. It is on the youth of 
the country that the cause of Swaraj largely depends — and what 
chance is ^ere a nation which willingly, knowingly sends its boys, 
its young men iu Schools and Colleges to be stamped with the stamp 
of slavery and foreign culture ? I do not desire to enter into the 
question more minutely. I have expressed my views on the subject 
so often thut 1 find it unnecessary to repeat them. I, however, agree 
Wth the recommendations of the Enquiry Committee that National 
Swools and Colleges should also be started. 

Boycott of Law Courts and Lawyers. 

With r^ard to the question of the boycott of lawyers and legal 
institutitms 1 agree with the main reconunendations of &e Committee. 
Siany questions have been raised as to whether the right of defence 
should be allowed or not, and on what occasions, and for what pur- 
poses. I have never bem in love with fmmal rules and I think it 
iVBoossiblc vb fi'azne rules whidi wi*l cover all :he circumstances 
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wh^ may arise in particular cases. All that I desire to insist on. 
IS the keeping m view of the principle of the boycott of courts. 

HiKoO'MxjSLUi Unity. 


o* Hindu-Muslim unity, untoudi* 
ability and such matters. 1 agree with the reco mm endation of the 
Enquiry Committee. 1 desire to point out, however, that true unity 
of all sections of the Indiw nation can only be based on a propw 
co>operation and the recognition by each section of the rights of tiie 
others— that is why I propose that there should be a compact 
between the different sections, between different cmnmunities of 
India. We will do little good to the section known as Untoudbables if 
we approach them in a sf^t of superiority- We must engage 
in the work before us, and we must work with them side bv side and 
shoulder to shoulder. ^ 


Khaddar. 


I now come to the question of Khaddar which 1 r^ard as one of 
the most important questions before us. As 1 have already said, I 
am opposed to the mwufacture of Khaddar on a commercial 
1 said among other things when 1 seconded the Bezwada resolution 
on the 31st of March 1921 proposed by Mahatma Gandhi: 

"Our reason in asking the people to take to the Charkha was not 
based upon any desire to enter into any competition with foreign 
capitalist production either from without or from within. Our idea 
is to enable the people to understand and fashion for themselves 
their economic life and utilize the spare time of tlieir and 

opportunities with a view to create more economic goods for them- 
selves and improve their own condition.” The idea is to make the 
people of this country self-reliant and sel. -contained. This work is 
diflScult but essential and should be carried on with all our strength. 
I would much rather that few families were self-contained tha n 
factories were started on a large scale. Such factories represent a 
Tihort-sighted policy, and there is no doubt that though it would 
satisfy the present need it will create an evil which it would be 
difficult to eradicate. 1 am naturally opposed to the creation of a 
new Manchester in India of which we have had sufficient experience. 
Let us avoid that possibility, if we can. 

It is often stated that Khaddar alone will bring us Swaraj. I 
ask my countiymen in what way is it possible for Khaddar to lead 
us to Swaraj ? It is in one sense only that the statemeit may be tiue. 
We must regard Khaddar as the symbol of Swaraj. As the Khaddar 
makes us self-contained with regard to a very large department of 
our national life so it is hoped that the inspiration of Khaddar will 
make the whole of our national life self-contained and independent. 
That is the meaning of the symbol. To my mind, such symbo. 
worship requires the spreading out of all non-co-operation activiti^ 
in every possible direction. It is thuS and only -.has that 'che speedy 
attaiamen*; oi Swara; is possio.e. 
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Conclusion 

It remains to me to deliver to you a last message of hope and 
confidence. There is no royal road to Freedom, and dark and diffi- 
cult will be the path leading to it. But dauntless is your courage, 
and firm your resolution ; and though there will be reverses, some- 
tin^ severe reverses, they will only have the effect of speeding your 
emancipation from the bondage of a foreign government. Do not 
make the mistake of confusing achievement with success. Achieve- 
ment is an appearance, and appearances are often deceptive. I 
contend that, though we cannot point to a great deal as the solid 
a^wement of the movement, the success of it is assured. That 
suoc^ was prodaimed by the Bureaucracy in the repeated attempts 
which were made, and are still being made to crush the growth of 
the movement, and to arrest its progress, in the refusal to repeal some 
of the most obnoxious of the repressive legislations, in the frequent 
use that has been made of the arbitrary or discretionary authority 
that is vested in the executive government, and in sending to prison 
our beloved leader who offered himself as a sacrifice to ^e wrath of 
the Bureaucracy. But though the ultimate success of the movement 
is assured, 1 warn you that the issue depends wholly on you, and on 
how you conduct yourselves in meeting ^e forces that are arrayed 
against you. Chiistiaiuty rose triumphant when Jesus of Nazareth 
offered himself as a sacrifice to the excessive worship of law and order 
by the Scribes and the Pharisees. The forces that are arrayed against 
you are the forces, not only of the Bureaucracy, but of the modem 
Scribes and Pharisees whose interest it is to maintain the Bureau- 
cracy in all its pristine glory. Be it yourr to offer yourselves as 
sacrifices in the interest of truth an^ justice, so that your children 
and your children's children may have the fruit of your sufferings. 
Be it yours.to- wage a spiritual warfare so that the victory, when 
it comes, does not debase you, nor tempt yot to retah. the power 
of Government in your own hands. But if yours is to be a spiritual 
warfare, your weapons must be those of the spiritual soldier. Anger 
isnotfor you, harted is not for you ; nor for you s pettiness, meaimess 
or f^dsdiood. For you is the hooe of dawn and the confidence of 
the morning, and for you is the song that was sung of Titan, chained 
and imprisoned, but the Champaion of Man, in the Greek fable : 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death of night ; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 

Fnnn ito own wredc the thing it vontemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is akme Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

BANDS MA7 ARAM. 



Resolutions of the Gaya Congress 

Condolences. 

1, This Congress placet on record its deep sense of the loss snsteined by 
the country in the death of Baba Motilal Qhose and oilers its condolenes In 
his family. 

This Congress has learnt with grief of the death of Baba Ambikacbaran 
Mosamdar, one of its ex-Fresidents, and placet on record its deep sense of the 
loss sastained thereby by the coantry. 

Tribute to Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. This Conferess places on record its gratefal appreciation of the serrloisi 
of Mahatma Gandhi to the eaase of India and Hamanity by his roessate of 
Peace and Truth and reiterates its faith in the principle of Non-Ylolent Non* 
Co-operation inaugarated by him for the enforcement of the righto of the people 
of India. 


To Sufferers. 

8. This Congress places on record its prnfonnd appreciation of the serfices 
rendered to the National Cause by all those brare citisens. who hare suffered in 
pursuance of the orogramme of voluntary suffering and wh^« in accordanro with 
the Congress advice, without offering any defence or bail, served and are serrint 
various periods of imprisonment, and calls upon the Nation to keep alive this 
spirit of sacrifice and to maintain unbroken the straggle for freedom. 

Akalis. 

4. This Congress records with pride and admiration its appreciation of thm 
unexampled bravery of the Akali Martyrs and the great and noble example of 
non-violence set by them for the benefit of the whole Nation. 

Khilsfal. 

fi. **This Congress congratulates Ohaei Mustafa Kamal Pasha ami tho 
Turkish Nation on their recent suocesses and further records the determination 
of the people of India to carry on the struggle till the British Government has 
done all in its power and removed all its own obstacles to the restoration of the 
Turkish Nation to free and independent status and the conditions necessary 
for unhampered national lif* and effective guardianship of Islam and tho 
Jasirat-nl-Arab freed from all nou-Muslim control ** 

Boycott Councils 

(>. Whereas the boycott of Councils carried out during the elections held 
in 1920 has dmtroyed the moral strength of the Institutions through which 
Government sought to consolidate its power and carry on its inesporsible rule : 

And whereas it is necessary again for the people of India to withhold parti* 
cipatioD in the eleotions of the next year as an essential programme of Non* 
Violent Non-oo-operation : 

This Congress resolve to advise that all voters shsll abstain from staging 
as candidates tot any of the Connells and from voting for any eandidate offering 
himself as in disregard of this sdviee, and to signify the abst«rion in ench 
manner as the All India Congress Committee msy instruct In thst behalf. 
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iUpodiAtioii of Dobit 

7. WlMfW hf T6Moa of oajjottififtble militorj expeaditore and other 
osItatOfMOik the Oofornmeot has broaght the national iodebtednen to a llnit 
bejond seoofofjr ; And whereas the Qoremment still pnrsnes the same policy 
of «eatrafagahoa nhder coyer of the anthority of the so*oalled representative 
assemblies oonstitnted wlthont the snfleragt^s of a majority or any snbstantial 
fraotion of the voters and despite their declared repudiation of the authority 
dl each essombliee to represent the people : 

And whereas if the Government is permitted to continue this policy, it will 
become impo^s*ble'for the people of India ever to carry on their own affairs 
with doe legeid' to the honour and happiness of the people and it has therefore 
beoim neeessary to stop the rareer of irresponsibility ; 

This Oongrets hereby repudiates the authority of the legislatures that have 
been or may be formed by the Government in spice of the national boycott of 
the said Institntlons in fntnre to raise any Joans or to incur any liabilities on 
behalf of the nation, and notifies to the world that on the attainment of 
Awafajya the people of India thongb! holding themseives liable for all debts and 
liabilities ngbly or wrongly incurred hitneirto by the Governmenc will not hold 
themselves bound to repay any loans or discharge any liabilities incurred on and 
a|ter this date on the authority or sanction of the so-called legislatures brought 
into existence in spite of the national boycott. 

CiTil Disobedience. 

8. This Congress reaffirms its opinion that Civil Disobedience is the only 
oSvilised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion when every other remedy 
for preventing the •arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of anthrity has 
been tried: 

And in vie# of the wide-spread awakening of the people to a sense of the 
urgent need lor Swarajya and the general demand and necessity for Civil Dis* 
oMience in order that the national goal may be speedily attained and in view 
of the fact that the necessary atmosphere of non-violence has been preserved in 
spite of all provocation : 

This Congress ca Is upon all Congrem workers to complete the preparations 
for offering Civil Disnb^ipnee by strengthening and expanding the Natioual 
Organisation and to take immediate steps for the collection of at least Ks. 25 
lakhs for the Tilak Swarajya Fund and the enrolment of at least 50,000 volunteers 
satisfying the conditions of the Ahmedabad pledge by a date tfi be fixed by the 
All-India Congress Committee at Gaya, and empowers tb% Committee to issue 
necessary instructions for carryiug this resolution into practical effect. 

Norn The powers of the Provincial Committees under the resolution of 
ite All-India Oongres Committee passed at Calcutta on the 20th November, 11122, 
shall not be affected by this resolution. 

Turkish Situation. 

9. In view of the serious situation in the Near Bast which threatens the 
Integrity of the Khilafat and the Turkish Government and in view of the deter- 
mthaMon of the Hindns, Mnssalmans and all other peoples of India to prevent 
any snob ihin^, tjbis Congress resolviw that the Working Committee do take 
atopo in eonspiltation with the Khilafat Working Committee in order to secure 
nnited aotton Igr the Hindus, NoMslmans and others, to prevent exploitation 
of India to any Moh nujust canee and to deal with the situation. 

Boyooll of Educational Institutions. 

10. With as te s n ee to the boycott of Government and Governnicht aided 
and sAHaM cdnnational Inititnttpns, this Congress declares that the boycott 
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«.!. Boycott of Low Coiirtt. 

iiu- ponf^em deelatet thot ttw boyoott of low eonrti Iw lowvm m»A 

*nd further renlfet thot gteotet eff^^raldte 
mode to eetablieh PmeimyeU ud to ooUitote pnbile opiston io their townr. 

Private Defence. 

t u}^m Oongrerg declaree that Koo^Oo-operatori are free to exeroies rfa« 

nf^** defence within the limiti defined by low except when corryins on 

®7 ®® oocoelone directly otleing therefrom, enbieet oIwom toSho 
condUion thot it ie not likely to lend to gonerol oatbnrit of violenoe. ^ 

. n-T***® Uiing force in prieote defence in grosi coeee. e. g. inenlte to 

®* wo“*». or indecent oaoonlU on boyi end 
men ie not prohibited under any circnmetonoee. * 

Labour Organieation. 

**** ***** *• ®* opinion that Indian Labour thonld be 

ownie^ Witt a new to improve and promote their well-being and aeenre to 
tnom tbeir }u8t rights and also to prevent exploitation of Indian Labour and of 
Indian resources, it is resolved that this Congren, while weleoning the move 
made by th^e AlMndia Trade Union Congress and various Kisan Sabhasin 
organising the workers of India^ hereby appoints the following Committee with 
^wer to co-opt to assist the Execntive Coancil of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress for the organisation of Indian Labour, both agricultural and 
industrial ® 


Committee .—0. P. Andrews. J. M. Sen Gupta. 8. N. HaWar, Swam! 
Dinanand. Dr. D. D. Sathaye, M. Singaravein Chettiar, and E. Iyer. 

Afitialion. 

14. This Congress resolves that the Natal Indian Congress Committee. 
Durban^ the British Indian Association, Johannesburg, the British Indian 
League. Cape-town, and the Point Indian Association. Durban, be affiliated with 
power to send ten delegates — this number t . be allotted amongst themselves by 
agreement to be reported to the All-India Congress Committee. 

This Congress resolves that the Kabol Congress Committee be affiliated, 
with power to send two delegates. 

General Seorelaries. 

15. This Congress places on record its grateful thanks for the valuable 
Mvfoes rendered by the out-going Oenml Secretaries, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Dr. M . A. Ansari and Sjt. C. Rajagopalaebariar. 

This Congress appoints M. Moaasam Ali, Sjt. VaU..ohbhai J, Pate! and Sjt, 
Rajendra Prasad as General Secretaries to the next year. 

Treamireif. 

16. This Congress re-appoints Seth Jamnalal Baja} and Seth M. M. H. J. 
M. Ohotani aa Treasurers. 

Next Sessions. 

17. Tbit Oongresa resolvce that its next semion be held in Andhra Desha. 
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Proceedings of the Congress 

The Subjects G>mmittee Proceedings 

OAYA^nSBD. DBCKMBSB mS 

The Subjecte Committee of the National Congress met for the 
first time at Gaya on the 23rd. December with some 200 members 
and 100 visitors. The Press was excluded. 

Work for the session. 

The outgoing Secretaries submitted the draft programme of 
work for the Congress session including resolutions. The following 
is the text of the same. 

"1. At the last meeting of the Working Committee held in 
Calcutta on the i8th and 19th November 1922 eight resolutions 
were adopted to be placed before the meeting of the All* India 
Congress Committee lor discussion. The later Committee met in 
Calcutta on the 20th November 1922 and passed the resolution 
relating to Civil Disobedience. The next resolution taken up related 
to contesting Council elections by non-co-operators. This was dis- 
cussed for four days and eventually referred to the Gaya Congress. 
The remaining six resolutions were referred to the Gaya Congress 
without any discussion. The following are the seven resolutions so 
referred. — 

Rbfbbbbo Rbsolctioks. 

(1) The Committee aooepta the reoommendationa of the Civil Disobedi- 
anoe Bnqnirjr Committee regarding the question of the boycott of British goods 
and resolves that in as mnoh at it is impossible at present to boycott all British 
goods, the question be referred to a Committee for a full report as to what 
goods may be sncceufnlly boycotted and that such report be snbmitted and 
oironlated before the next Congress meets. Resolved further that the Congress 
programme regarding Khaddar and the Ubycott of all foreign cloth shall not be 
affected by the resolution. The following gentlemen shall be members of the 
ftdd Committee Sjts N.C. Sen, J. K. Vehta and N. C. Eelkar. 

(2) This Committee declares that it is desirable for Non-Comperators to 
seek elections to Municipalities and District or Local Boards with a view to 
facilitate the working of the oonstrnotive programme, but considers that no 
bard and fast mles should at present be laid down to regulate or restrict the 
activities of Non-co-operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with Local or Provincial Congress organisations. 

(8) With reference to tbe boycott of Qoveinment and aided edneational 
institntions, thto Committee accepts the recommendation of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee and declares that the boycott of Government and aided 
edneational inatitntions is sonnd in principle and that it must be maintained m 
an ideal to be always kept in view and followed so far as practicable. This 
Committee tesolves that all active propaganda calling upon boys to come out of 
schools and colleges be snspeoded tor tbe present, This Committe resolves 
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tatlMV ttet withoat ntoitiasto irfek^h^ or other agiMHht pwiMpniloi 
teliUMo ohoald be placed apoa the nperloij^ of aattoaal eeboob or eoUnpi for 
diawiag odmlaro froai QofataaieBfe or aided iutltatioae aad la tiiat trinr owlj 
piOTiaea aboald he railed am to pat the exietlnf aatloaal edacatioaal iaetita* 
tioBO OB a aoaad fla a a e l M haaie aad to iaiproea their efioioaaj la 9Mtj 
poMriUe wap. 

(4) Thio OoBunittee dodaioi, ia aeooidaaee with the raeommoadatioa of tba 
GivU DiaohedioMM Baqaitp Oonmittee. that the hojoott of Law Coaita hp 
lltigaata aad lawpera aiaat he ataiataiaed aa aa ideal, hat, hatiag legaid to tha 
diffloaltiaa whtdi the eoaattp haa eaporieaoed, leeoleea : (1) fmatoi abet 
aboald ho aiado to eatahUeh paaobayata aad to eaitieato a atroat paUie opiaiaa 
ia tbidr faeoar. (li) nat the right of the eteetoia toolaot a^hoai thip plaaaa 
ahoaU aot he leetrieted hp impoaiog aap diiahilitlea apoa ptiBtiaiag lawpom 
aa aaeh aad that the Coageeaaahoald withdraw thoeadlaahilittea Wad pat uwaa 
oa the aama fbotiag aa otiiera who bare aigaed tba Ooagiaaa ereed. (tii) That 
tile piiaoiplo id " ao defeaoe aad ao bail ** aboald ha followed bp Noa.oo*opaaa» 
tota aoeoaod of obBoee of a political aatare, hat aeed aot ha exteaded to idte 
eaaca. (ie) That reaort to Law Goarta bp the partiea ia Giell or Oriatiaal eaeai 
of a ooa-politioal aataio riioald be left to their diaerotioa. 

(5) Thia Goanaittea ia of opiaioa that the foUowiag raaolatioa paaaad hf 
the Ooagreaa at Nagpar aboald be carried oat withoat farther delap aad appoiata 
the geatienea aaaied below to carrp oat the reaolotioa : . (Nahiee to be tappliad). 
That thia Oongreae ie of opiaioa that ladiaa laboar shoald be orgaaieed with a 
view to imptoee aad promote their well>beiog aad aeoare to theai their jaat 
righto aad alao to preveat ezploitatioa (1) of ladiaa laboar (S) of ladiaa leaoaroca 
bp foreign ageaciea and tiiat the all-India Gongreaa GoaMalttao aboald appoial 
a Gomvittee to take effeetiTC atepa in that behalf. 

(6) Thia Committee leaolrea that indiridnala aboald be given fall fraadoM 
to ezereiae the right of private defence, within the limita dedaed bp law oxcopt 
when carrping on Coagren work or on oecaaiona direotlp ariaing therefrom, 
enbjeot alwapa to the oonditioa that it ia not llkelp to lead to a general oatbant 
of violcaca. 

Note— Uaing force in private defence in groaa caaea aadi aa iaaalta to 
rdigioB, oatragea qb tha modeatp of women, ' or iadeceat aaaaalto of bopa aad 
men ia not prohibited nnder aap eiroBmatancea, 

(7) Wbereaa the workiag of the Legialative Conaeile daring their firat term 
baa, bMidea proving a aeriona impediment to the tedrem of the Khilafat and 
Pnajal* wronga ai^ the apeedp attainment of Swataj canted great miaerp aad 
her deh ipe to the people and wbreaa it ia deairable that atepa ahonld be taken in 
etriot aeoordaaoe with the prineiplea of non-violent non-co-operation to avoid 
the reenrrenee of the evil, it ia reaolvcd, with reference to the report of the Civil 
Diaobedieace Baqairp Committee, that thia Commutee reeommeada to tho 
Gongreaa that Non-eo-operatora ahonld eoateat the eleetiona on the itfoe of tho 
t e dreae of the Pnnjab and. Khilafat wronga and immediate Swara] aad make 
everp eadeavoar to be retamed la a majoritp. It ia further recommended that 
in view of the new ConaeUa aaaembliag earlp in Jannarp 1924 the Ceagreaa 
■eeaion of 1928 ba.beld dnrlag tba drat inatead of th. laat week of Deoember aad 
tbo mattor bo again broaght np for aneb final mandate bp the Gongreaa aa it 
map nnder the cirenmataaoea deem fit to iaaae. 

Other Items or Business. 

"2. Ihe following resolttlion has been recommended by the 
Beimr Provincial Congress Committee This Prcvm^l Congriss 
Ctimvittee reconunends to the enr uing session of the Indian National 
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Congrew at Gaya that it be resolved that, consistent with the 
jprinciples of non-yiolent non-co-operation, non-co-operators should 
contest the ensuing election and make every endeavour to be elected 
in a majority to abide by the policy that wUl be laid down by the 
Congress of 923. 

*'3. Affiliation of Kabul and Natal Congress Ccnnmittees. 

*‘4; Hindu-Muslim Unity Scheme to be presented by Deshbandhu 
Das and Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb. 

**3. Foreign propaganda. 

"The following resolutions are suggested by Messrs. Rajago- 
paladiaiiar and Motilia^ Nehru for consideration by the Subjects 
uimmittee. — 

"6. This Congress resolves that the crmstroctive programme as 
set out in the Bardoli resolution be placed for execution in charge 
of an independent board of management consisting of representatives 
of all shades of political opinion within the Congress.' 

"7. This Congress in this its first meeting after the imprisonment 
of Maxima Gandhi places on record his services to the cause of 
humanity by- 4 iis‘ message of peace and truth and reiterates its faith 
in title principle of Non-vio'.ent Non-co-operation inaugurated by 
him for the enforcement of the rights of the people of India. 

‘*8. This Congress congratulates Ghazi Kemal Pasha and the 
Tnrkidi nation in their recent success and further records the 
determination of the people of India po carry on the struggle till the 
British Government has done all in' its power and removed all its 
cwn obstacles to the restoration of the Tu> kish nation to free and 
independent status and the conditions necessary for unhampered 
national life and efiective guardianship of Islam and the Jazirat- 
nl*arab freed from all Non-Muslim control 

"9. This Congress earnestly appeals for further vigorous efforts 
to spread hand-spinning and hand-weaving in order that the 
complete economic independence of the nation may be secured and 
the speedy attainment of Swaraj may thereby be ensured. 

"10. This Congress places on record its profound appreciation 
of the services rendered to the National cause by all those brave 
citizens who have suffered in pursuance of the programme of 
voluntary suffering and who, in accordance with the Congress 
adviosi without offering any defence or bail, served and are serving 
various periods of imprisonments and calls upon the nation to keep 
idive this ^drit of sacrifice and to maintain unbroken the struggle 
/lor freedom. 

"iz. This Congress records with pride and admiration ite 
apineciatitm olthe unexampled braveryof the Akali martyrs and 
the groat add noUe examples of non-violenCeaet by them for the 
benefit of the whcte nation." 

On the inresenlM^ of the above draft programme the Sulbjects 
Committee prwmded to discuss it and frame resolutions to be 
fabmitM to tiw open sesrimi on the a^th and the following days. 
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The sittSnij l&stod for two hours only. Pour resolutions were 
adopted. These are tiie last four in the above list. 

On the Committee assembling on the next day. December 24th, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari asked for leave to move a resolution to reaffirm* 
the principle of non-co-operation on the lines accepted in the pre- 
vious Congress sessions. 

The President immediately expressed his wish that the motion 
may be deferred till after the Presidential address. 

A member asked if it was a mere express on of a desire on his 
part or a definite ruling. The President replied it was his ruling. 

Mr. Rajagopaiachari moved that No. 7 of the resolutions rela* 
ting to Council entry be taken into consideration. 

The President said he could not allow it for the reason already 
stated by him with reference to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s first motion. . 

After a passage-at-arms between some members Mr. V allabbai 
Patel moved for adjournment of the Subjects Committee ti'l after 
the President's address. This raised several points of order which was 
finally settled by the President's ruling that he had got every right 
to arrange the order of business as he thought desirable and directed 
that the resolutions in the draft programme be considered in the 
order in which they appeared on the agenda. 

Dr. Ansiri then moved the first resoIuMon on the agenda 
paper (see p. 850 No. i). 

Dr. Ansari moved the resolution in an Urda speech detailing 
at length the circumstances under which the C, D. Enquiry Com* 
mittee recommended the boycott of British goods. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer seconding the resolution said that 
commercial jealousy was rampant in Europe and that it should be 
exploited in the interest of India to injure British Trade as much as 
possible, as boycott of British goods was necessary to bring the 
British to their knees. Several amendments were then suggested but 
discussion turned geoierally on the question of boycott or no boycott: 
on principle. Dr. P. Sitaramayya opposed boycott as they were 
not formulating a method of retaliation. Mr. Harisarvatama Rao 
said that the resolution should be deleted altogether as it was 
opposed to the non*violent creed of the Congress, for boycott invol* 
ved hatred. Mr. Aney of Berar reflecting the Marhatta view made a 
lengthy speech supporting boycott. Mr. S. Satyamurti snpported 
the resolution. A few more speeches were made after which closure 
was moved. The Present declined to app y as he said he intended 
to dose the debate when mmnbers who had sent in their names bad 
an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. C. RAjAGOPAtaCKARt. 

Mr. C. Rajagopaiachari opposed the resolution. He said he 
^vas asrare tiiere wa i a considerable body of opinion who in other 
inatters accepted his views but were not prepared to agree with him 
in this ^usatioo of bnycott. lie told bis bearers that Mahatma 
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Gandhi opposed to it and ii he were present in their midst^ he 
would certainly oppose any suggestioB oi boycott of British go^. 
As^opinions were divided very ^a^ly the ^pi^kier did not propose 
to’sidvance any elaborate arguments. He desired assembly to 
take the common sense view, if the resolutiaB was aco^ted under 
the authority of the CrMagms it wimld interfere wiUr the construc- 
tive programme in Khaddar. whatever might be the reservations 
that might be made in that matter. Those who manufactured mill 
doth and others who imported foreign doth would take advantage 
of the resolution and impede progress in Kbaddar. If they diould 
carry i forward successfully any aggressive programme, it was 
absolutely necessary to oisare the atmosphere necessary. That 
depended upon the extra care in their action as wdl as in their 
feding. Even au^XMdng there was no personal hatred involved in 
boycott, the necessary amount of work that drould be done in 
snocesfully carrying out the resolution would certainly interfere with 
getting the atmosphere essentitd for any legitimate aggressive pro- 
paganda. Again the whole country would know that Mahatmaji 
was against boycott. Did the country after his arrest stand by 
him or not ? The Government contended that as Mahatmaji had 
been taken away his followers were unable to work. Thqr contend- 
ed on the other hand that even without Mahatmaji they could go 
on with the work. The resolution was the real test. If they 
proved to the world that the hold Mahatmaji bad on them before 
w imprisonment did not exist to-day in the same strength as before, 
because he vas not there to ImuI them, the cause of Swaraj would 
without any doubt be weakened. The responsibility was very heavy 
on them. They must restrain their feelings and conserve their 
strength by rejecting the resolution. 

After a few more speeches the meeting adjourned. 

DKCEMBBR 26 TU, m£ 

The Subjects Committee continued sitting at 9 o’clock on the 25th 
Dec. and finished discussion on boycott of British goods by 11-30 a.h. 
All amendments except the substitution of the words ** within the next 
tffo months" at the and of the resolution for '* as soon as possible" 
were withdrawn. Dr. Ansari accepted this time-limit amendment and 
the resolution as amended was pnt to the meeting. 

Mr. Stokes was one of the speakers in support of the 
resolution. He said the question was not whetherj boycott implied 
hatred or retaliation. He entirely repudiated the suggestion. The 
only standpoint from which they should view the resolution was 
the futnre of this country. For wmnmg Swaraj he believed boycott 
would really heip the country. After all, what the resolution 
proposed to do was to refer the question to an expert Committee 
tvho would be most competrat to decide what goods tiiould be 
boycotted and how the bqycotted goods coold be replaced. 
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mocEEmtiGs 

Bbu ABBYAmCJA. 

Mr« AUiyankar made a vigorous speech supportiog the resolu- 
tfam:. Hetegxetted that a^ournment of the Subjects Committee 
was not granted and that opportunity could not be had for deciding 
upon the most reasonable and acceptable interpretation of the term 
Non*violent Non-co-operaiion. He expressed regret because they 
had reached a stage in the political discussion when they could not 
proceed further unless they understood what mcactly non-violence 
meant if boycott was held to militate against non-violence, he 
shocdd then say that non-violence was running amodc. Love and 
hatred were counterparts of die same diing. If they loved ‘Punaya*. 
they must hate sin and if. they loved Indian goods, they must hate 
British goods. Boycott of British goods did not create any hate 
against British people. In the words of Mahatmaji boycott d d not 
create contempt or hatred, but only disaffection and, if they were 
true to themselves, they could not have any affection for British 
goods. It might be that Mahatmaji was against boycott of 
British goods. In their loyalty to Mahatma they should not be 
less faithful to themselves and to the country, for, after all, 
Mahatma was for the country and not the country for Mahatma. 
He appealed to the meeting to consider the proposition calmly and 
cooly, without trying to soar when they could not flutter in regions 
of spirituality and 'Puritanism, and take a piactical view point on 
this important question of boycott. 

Mr. D. Gopalkrishna}^''^' i** supporting the resolution, said they 
were boycotting many things and more boycott was implied in 
the resolution of non-co-operation passed at the previous Congress 
though that word did not occur, therefore there was no question 
of hatred involved in it and the expression was only a matter 
of taste. 


Mr. Srinivasa IYENO.^R. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayyangar made a lengthy ^eech commending 
the resolution to the acceptance of the Committee. He had under- 
stood Mahatmaji to say, Mr. Ayangar said, that non-violent Non- 
co-operation in the Congress was a political creed. Satyagraha 
was a different thing. Some of the Non-co-operators in Congress 
might be Satyagrahis, but the Congress itself was not committed to 
that creed. 1 he only question before them was duty to the country. 
Patriotism and national interest required that they should 
launch on a nam paigti of boycott. Ho was absolutely unable to say 
that it was either irreligious or dishonorable. 

A number of others spoke including Messra. J^jendra 
Prasad, Zahoor Ahmad, Siva Prosad Gupta and Dunichjmd of 
Ambala. when the President asked if the movers of the differ^t 
amendments desired to press them. All amendments were with- 
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dmwo. except one. and the Idlowiac it tlie amended leeolatira as 
finally read by Dr. Ansari : — 

“The Congress act^ts the reoonunendation of the Gvil Disobe* 
dlence Enquiry Committee with regard to boycott of Brit ah goods 
sad resolves that the qnestion be referred to a Committee for a full 
report as to what British goods may be successfully boycotted 
and the places from where such goods may be easily obtained and 
that the said report be submitted to the AH-lndia Congress Commit* 
tee meeting within the next two months." 

A divisirm was tahen with the result that 146 voted for and 1 29 
against. 

The Committee then adjourned.. 


The Congress opened its Session on the 26 th. 
( For the Presidential Address and the Address of the 
Chairman, Reception Committee, see before). 
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2ad day's Proceedinga o( the Congiett 

Th« CongreM met on tho 27th to pass fire rosolotions. 

After expressing condolences the following resolutions were put 
from the chair and passed, the entire audience standing. 

**This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the serriees of 
Mahatma Gandhi to the cause of India and Homanity by his message of Peace 
and Truth and reiterates its faith in the principle of Non*?iolent Non«co* 
operation inaugurated by him for the enforcement of the rights of the people 
of India.** 

"This Congress places, on record its profound apprcoiation of the serfioes 
rendered to the National cause by ail those brave oitisens who hare suffered in 
pursuance of the programme of'rolnntary taff^^ring and who^ in aceordanoa 
with the Congress advice, witbont offering any defence or bail, served or are 
serving varions periods of imprisonment, and calls upon the Nation to keep 
alive this spirit of sacrifioe and to maintain nnbroken the struggle for freedom"* 

**This Congress records with pride and admiration its appreoiatlon of the 
nnexampled bravery of the Akali martyrs and tiie great and noble example of 
non-violenoe set by them for the benefit of the whole Nation,*’ 

Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu then moved the following resolution :~ 

" This Congress oongratnlates Ghasi Kamal Pasha and the Turkish Nation 
on their recent sneoesses and further records the determination of the people of 
India to carry on the struggle till the BiltlHh Government has done all in its 
power and removed all its own obstacles to the restoration of the Turkish Nation 
to free and independent status and the conditions necessary for nnham pared 
National life and effective guardianship of Islam and. the Jaxirat-uI-Arab freed 
from all Non^muslim control.** 

Mrs. Naidu in urging the resolntion for acceptance by the Congress said that 
those who acensed them of narrow patriotism or blind and bitter local patrio- 
tism would find a refutation of those accusations in this one resolntion which 
carried them as a united bofiy across the seas to extend the hand of fellowship 
to those indomitable Turks who under the leadership of Qhaxi Mnstapha Kemal 
Pasha had broken onoe for all the bondage of Asiatic peoples. In congratnla- 
ting liustapha K^mal they w^re congratulating the Turkish Nation and the 
embodied soul of Turkish honour. They were also congratulating and honouring 
themselves by assuring the indomitable Turks that the people of India would 
continue the struggle till the enemy of the Turkish Nation, the British Govern- 
ment, whether in India or in England, had removed with its own hand the 
obstacles it created out of its own passionate desire of ernshing the very Soul 
of Islam out of the Christian oontinent. They pledged themselves to the utter- 
most in this way so that their nitimate peace might be the peace of Asia aud 
deliveranoe of Asia from bondage. Bnt they were assuring the Turkish Nation 
not merely of their determination to continue the struggle till Turkey beramo 
an independent Nation, till all those Koranic injanotions were fulfilled and till 
spiritual supremacy of the Khilafat whose seat is the capital of the Tnikiah 
Nation was saved, and further more till the JssIrot-ul-Arab was free from all 
non-Muslim control. The Muslim people should have full and unbroken and 
nncballenged control over the graves of the founders and snstainers of lilaA, 
Therefore, in the name of the people of Iniiia, she pledged to the Turkish Nattou 
their asinranoe of* the bond of love and fellowship, that while there was tho 
menace of one single non-Muslim hai^ and the shadow of non- Muslim oolilfhl 
to that sacred Island where the revelation of the one God eame to the Dreamer 
in the desert, and who lending His camel leecived from the heoi^ont the illuml^ 
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aiiinoCtkilMBlnatti^al'D^aaemQyl^ te 

» «oaH bnUlwilMgrit tbnr (Biariw), «r««M «obM«m the taMI* aid 
tidoaMf bMBd to MMlalB om toaoit of ladi* hewn to* Maaile btotoavs 
tom !• itoatl totatollf to tolt toad. Mn. Hakta hfttor amiad that Utato 
tovaid aak dia to loaf at tooM waa a oiagle life ,to ladia. to dfe fev ito fnodMa 
•ad tt titoto ol too Mood toaot flow bofoio Mam ooMd bo lio^ Chea U woald 
■uoly bo too ooaflaoafe blood of Biadaa aad HaoHoM (applamo). 

Bt. 0. Hanomtoawa Boo to oopportlaf too foadatfea oaM toal if thm 
toao oao foligloa whioh wao alivo to^j ik wao Bobwanilonloiii aad tooiefeiro 
too trtnaMi of Mo b aaod an lom was too kriomph of oalrikoal life and to kho life 
h ofea f kei. f moo khak polak of view, kho oneoeas el JEamal Paaha was aa evenk 
whioh wtold ho wftk iaifs to kho hlskotj of kho world. Btoading aa kho dlaolplo 
of Oaodbl aad lot aop^violtnao ia oapp^ag khia eaaso he «aid : •* Bak my belief 
of kho aapoaaae aoooaa^ of ' flakwa ' dm aok rale oat of khia world other awkhods 
of aohtovaank. Mj hoiiol ta *8atwa'ia only the btdief la the beak aad hiftheok 
wethod, hat khm are other nethodi^ hnman metoodo, laiporfeot toothedo, whioh 
nay not alkiankoly be rapreaM awtooda, bat ^1 tom aaetooda are lecikimate 
tad au^ bo aaad by thm who havo to stragirlo for liberty. (Hear, H«ar.) I 
toiak tooroforo that this qneakioa of non-violeafle dm not eater In ooBgratalat* 
iag Qhaii Uostapha Emal or Tarkoy.'* 

AH AliaHDMaHT. 

Mr. Bhiv PraaaJ Oapka moved an ameadeaeak aabakiintiao the word 
* lofeign ooBtfol* for words ' non>l(asllm eoatrol*. As soon as Mr. Ooota eaoie 
to the rostram he bowed before the photo ol Waakapha Xemal in whom he 
read the apirit of Liberty vrhieh tooald spread ' ail over the Kaat and liberate 
the sabotdlnato aakioaa. He reminded the aadienee that the Congrem stood 
for Liberty aad they were all worshippers in the temple of LiNirty. He 
did not wank to m any oation raliag over aaother. Ho woald like tom the 
British leaving India to*morvow. The same feeling woald make him oppm. 
Fraaeo rpling over Qetmany and the Tarks rnling over Arabia. His amend* 
meat woald tberofm have the efleot of deelaring that the Jaoiret>nl>ATab sboold 
not be nnder foreign control even if into eontrol wao that of another Mnrlim 
nation, aad that the Arabians shoald be their own-ssasters. 

Baba Bhagwan Das seconded the amendment while Hakim A^mal Khan 
strongly opposed it. The latter said that Islam enjoined npon all Moslems to 
keep the Jasirat*nl*Arab free from the bands of all noB>Masltnu. For this 
pn*pm it is neee mr y that the power of defending it Shoald be sniBniently 
strong to ward ofl and saooeoBfally defend it against the invasion of all non* 
MatllBM. He would like liberty for all nations bat if the Oovemmeat of Arabia 
was left to Itself, it would not be aMe to defend the eonntry from Bnropean 
aatioas whm warehips frequented its shores and it would again fall in the 
'hands of one non>Mniltm powpr nr other. The qnestion as to whether Arabs 
Woatdhenley aatonmy within the Tarkisb Xmpire or independently shoald be 
left to toe Arabs and mks to setMe between khemselm 

OnioiHAL MonoH Pamo. 

Mrs. Xaida replying pointed ont that it was part and parnel ol the Khilafat 
qaestion that the Arabs shoald owe allegianee to ^ Khalifa. 

Pandit MotilM Ntorn easse to the rmram and pwtthe aasendmeak to vote. 
OtJss wore heard ftm ressote sides of the pandel askiag as to what the tcealn> 
ttons aadtoeameadiMat wore. Pandit Motilal therenpoa esplaiBed to lend 
tofea the diBsionas between toe'two proporirione aad whaa^iotes were ealled a 
ambev of haads tom tilfed to lavoar at the aeseadswatrtot toe majevi^ 
tojmaftoqet tt, The nrijptoql itooIntieB was passed. 
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Snbjects Cconmittee Pfooeetfings 
S7TB DECEMBER IEEE 

Tbe Subjects Committee at its sittings the 27 December 
gave a proh^ed comidecatioii to the resolaticms on theCoondi 
qnestion, over ten in number. Besides the naolnlions ol l^mdit 
Ifotilal Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. the following is a list 

the other resolutions propos^. Discussion in the strict sense 
there was not. but resolutions wme moved and seconded with brief 
speeches from those responsible for them. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's resolution was in the following terms 

That la view of tbe Report of tbe Civil Dieobedieaoe Baqaiiy Oomnittea 
this Congteet it of opinton that Oongrees-mea ehoald eontest the doelioBi on 
the itsee of tbe ndreee of tbe Paajab aa't Khilafat wtoags aad insMdiate Berard 
aad make every eadeavoor to be retaraed ia a majority. 

It it farther reeommeaded that la view of the aew Coaaetle aiMmbliag 
early ia Jaoaary 1984 . tbe Coagteee temioa of 1988 be held dariag tbe fliet 
iaitead of the last week of December aad tbe aiatter be agala broaght ap for 
final deoieion by tbe Oongrem ae regards tbe policy to be patsaed by Con gir em 
aien in the Legielative OoanoUs. 

The following is Babe Bhagwan Das's resolution : 

While thie Congieee believes that rabitaatial progiem ia the oonttraotive 
programme is the eareet way of again training tbe people in the art of local 
eelf'govcrnment and it the inditpentable foundation of a stable Swaraj and is 
tte neeeeeary preparation for the eneoeoifnl carrying oat of mam civil dis* 
obediebce at tbe final weapon againit tbe common enemy, via. tiie irretpon* 
eibtilty of tbe bareancracy. and while it thinks that tnffleient steady, patient, 
plodding work bat not bm done by tbe Oongrett organisation towards tbe 
realisation of the oonstrnetive programme and therefore insists that more work 
shonid be done along this line by alt workers at the tame time, this Congress sere 
that there is a coMiderable body of opinion ia the country which in tbe present 
conditions strongly favonrt the contesting of elections to the official eounoils. 
though ^re it also another very considerable body of opinion to tbe effect that 
to do BO tor mere obitrnetion and wrecking or for any other parpoee is donbtfal 
ia principle and not likely to snceeed in practice and, tberefon, taking into 
account all the eircamstaocee. this Congrew thinks it a legitimate and permis* 
■ible lias of work, for saoh members ae are convinced of the goodnem ol its 
priadpie and policy, to coateec electioat, provided that Congress funds shall not 
be for tbe pntpm 

Mr. Sen Gupta moved his resolution which ran thus : 

Whereas this Congrew is of opinion that civil diaobedienoo is tbe only 
weapon left to the people d India for tbe redress of tbe Paajab and Khilafat 
wrongs, and for the speedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas it is necessary to 
bring abont a more effective Ixqroott of the Conneils, non-eo-oftmUm thoald 
contest the elections to tbe ooanefls bat shall refuse to take tbe teats when 
oloctari. 

Ur. Srinivasa lyyangar's resol- tion took the following form : 

This Congrew once again places on teeord its fined determination to coatinaa 
tbe p togramsso oi Bon.violent IjIon'eo>operation with greater vigosi than 
^tiicrtu hi tbe stauaeriadieeMd below aad ia mob vaaaer asiaeb ppriaei 
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nay detennfae, till the Paajsb and Kbilafat wTonge are tedfened and Swaraj 
!• eetabllihed and the control of the OoTemment of India paaaee into the handi 
of the people from that of an irreiponeiUe eo>opeiation. 

Whereae notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the electors in the 
whole country abstained from voting at the conneil elections of IMO, many 
Indians allowed themselves to be elected thereto and did not resign their seats in- 
spite of their heihg so advised by the Nagpnr Congress, with the resnlt thati 
though the new councils do not represent the country, they are used to consolidate 
the power of the present system of Oovemment in India whiob the Congress has 
resolved to put an end to 

This. Congress earnestly advises, with a view to render the boycott of 
councils more effective than it was in 1920, all electors to vote for Congressmen, 
who shall, when elected absolutely, refrain from taking their seats in the 
Councils. 

Mr. A. Rangaswainy Aiyengar had a resolution in bis name to 
this effect : — 

In view of the fact that opinion is sharply divided on the question of 
entry into councils, this Congress resolves that, as in the case of the boycott 
of law courts and schools, all activities in connection with the promotion of 
the boycott of councils be suspended pending the completion of the oonstrnetive 
programme in order to start some form of aggressive civil disobrdience and that 
in the meanwhile those Congressmen who desire to seek election may be allowed 
to do so. 

Mr. S. E. Stokes' motion to delete the preamble from Mr. 
Nehru's resolution on the ground that the statements contained 
in it were open to question was accepted by Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Babu Ram moved to refer the boycott of councils for final 
decision to a special Congress to be held three months hence. 

. After all these motions had been moved, Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya made a brilliant address lasting for nearly an hour. He 
spoke very feelingly about Mahatmaji's imprisonment and the futility 
of the work whidb the A. I. C. C. was doing outside when Mahatma 
was inside the prison. He considered that the 'jest way of proceeding 
forward was to enter the councils solidly and using that weapon 
to break the citadel of the bureaucracy. He attempted hard to 
persuade the membt-.s who were lor obstruction or postponement 
to take bis view. 

Tbs Voting 

g. Immediately after Pandit Malaviya's speech a desire was ex- 
pressed to proceed to voting without further speeches. 

The President consulted the wishes of the assembly and the 
majority w^^xe in favour of it but as it was already late it was agreed 
to adjourn the meeting till noon next day tor the voting. 

nSTR DBCBMBBB m’' 

The Snbje^ Committee met at i o'dock on the 28th and carried 
on a disensim Oh the Council question till 5 when the resolution 
•ad amendOMnti began to be put. But it wm not until after nearly 
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4 hours that the result of the voting could be annoottoed. Consider* 
able time was devoted to the interpretation of the decision of the 
Jamiat'Ul-Ulema against Council entry. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari. Mr. Moazzam All. Mr. Sherwani 
and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed were the principal speakers and the general 
opinion seemed to be that, even though the Ulemas’ resolution 
could not be taken to be a 'fatwa' the fact that learned Monlvis and 
divines had taken a certain definite attitude in respect of Council 
entry must have a very considerable effect on the Muhamadaa 
community though it might not carry the same weight with Hindus. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan interpreted the Ulemas’ decision as leaving 
open the question of Council entry being religious or otherwise. He 
thought that it was not a ' fatwa ’ in the absence of a unanimity 
among Ulemas. 

Dr. Ansari said that the decision of the Ulemas might not be 
a fatwa. but as 70 members of the Jamiat-ul*Ulema had come to a 
conclusion against Council entry, Muhammadan voters would not go 
to the polling booth, despite the best efforts of candidates. As a 
practical proposition council entry was out of question. Moreover 
the expenditure of money, time and energy in contesting the elections 
was not worth the game. 

Messrs. Sherwani and Zahoor Ahmed differed from Dr. Ansari. 

End of Discussion 

The debate closed at 5 o’clock, when voting was proceeded 
with. There were 11 motions on the paper. Mr. Nehru's motion was 
taken to be the principal resolutioD, while others were treated as 
amendments. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari in moving his motion as amendment to 
Mr. Nehru’s main proposition did not make any speech but merdy 
contented himself by explaining one or two technical points. 

Mr. Vallabhai Patel of Ahmedabad who formally seconded the 
motion also made no speech. 

PaEsiDBNT’s Question. 

Before it was seconded by Mr. Vallabhai. the President called- 
upon Mr. Rajagopalachari to show cause why his amendment should 
not be rejected as it negatived the main resolution which it proposed 
to amend. 

Mr. Rajagopalacha^. explained that the question was whether 
boycott should be from within or without. A mere finding of the 
former one way or the other left H>e latter point still unsettled and 
this Congress most regard it as its imperative doty to g^ve alead to 
the country on a question which was engaging its attention. 

The President obewved that he was not convin^ by the 
argument of Mr. .Rajagopal.‘chui, but would admit his motion as 
amendment and that it. would be voted upon prior to the last 
amenument. 
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After all oGier amendmaiti w«e wiGidxawa three laotiaiis 
remsfaMd of erliidk Mr. Stia^vaea tyyaagar'a lescdotioa of conteat' 
iof electiflaa and not entering Cotmdla was given the pceoedence. 
The votes stood 139 against the reaokition and X07 for it. 

^fTfaan Ihe result was telegraphed to th o usands of visitors out* 
side the pandal eagerly awaiting the dedsion of the Sniqects Com* 
aittoe* it was hailed with shouts of ** Mahatma Gandhi*Ki*Jai'' but 
this ontbuist of feeling was only a prelude to the jubilation and 
satiafaction with which the majority of del^ates in Congress camp 
tooeiyed the news of the final result two hours later. 

ibr. Raja^palachari's resolution was then pressed to a divisicn. 
Voting in ms caise was finally announced as 203 voting for and 87 
against the rasblntian. 


Thb Division List. 

/ 

The following are details of voting for the resolution:— 

For;— Tamil 19, Andhra 23, Kerala 3, Mabarastra (Poona) 7, 
C. P* (Marathi) and C. P. (Hindustani) 4. Sindh 8, Assam nil, Gujerat 
11, Karnataka is, Bengal 25, U. P. 14. Punjab 17, Behar, 28, berar 
nU, Ddhi 3. Bombay 6. Ajmeer, 3, Utkal i i and Burma 9* 

Againat the reaolntion : — ^Tamil 4. Andhra nil. Kerala i. Maha* 
lastia (Poona) a, C. P. Marathi, 6, C, P. Hindustam 7, Assam 2, 
Gujerat i, Karnataka nil, Bengal 15, U. P. 18, the Punjab 13, Behar 
X, Bwar 5, Ddhi 4, Bombay, Ajmeer, Utkal and Burma nil. 

Andhra, Gujerat, Behar, Bombay, Karnataka, Sindh, Ajmeer 
and Utkal ^ vot^ solidly for Mr. Rajasopalachari. Votes 
were mmre w less equally divided in M a h a ra shtra. Poona, Bengal, 
Punjab and U. P. Borar was wholly against boycott. Almost all 
MahainaAan members are bdieved to have voted against council 
entry while lady members, of whom there were nearly ten, voted 
h yif and bnlf , Four out of five Akalis voted against entry. A 
tow membors did not vote either way. 


The Motion as Pasted 

The text the reaolntion as passed by the Subjects Committee 
nms thus : 

^*^VIioieas tko boyeott of Councils cantodont during the electioas hold 
in 1020 had dostioyod tho mend strongth of the iasutuuons through which 
fiwTomiiianl sought to conselidato its powei and cany on its nrosponsibio 
rale, and wheraes it is necatsaiy agam for iho paoplo 01 India to withiield 
pMlN^allMi » dro ofeclions of tha frost year as an o sson tia l part oi the 
piograiame of aowvielsnt Noa-co*opoiatien. 

kieoMved that diis Coa gws s do advita that all votois do abstain from 
•ff»iH»g as rneduiatss for any oi.tho eonnals and bom voting for any canOi* 
dald raesiag Mpielf as sow in dwiogaid M tha Congnss advieoi and 
' the ustaiNMniiBBttdtasaBMt asttro A. 1 . 1 . C may instruct in that 


Pandit Nehcn’f'resMntion wm fmmally put and declared lost. 
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3 td Day's Ptoceadingt of tlie CoagMsa 

The Congress held its third sitting at a P.M. on the 29th Deeem- 
ber. Atte n da n ce was as large as on the openhig day becanse of 
the interest centering round the two most controversial issues on 
wludi the Congr^ had to record its verdict on this day. namelv, 
boycott of British goods and advisibility or otherwise of parti- 
cq»tion in the next general election. 

Thb Propositions 

The resolutions and sunendments of the Conn^ question svfaich 
append on tiie agenda paper were the same as those moved ^ tiie 
Subjects Committee, with only this difference that Mr. Rajagopala* 
diariar*s proposition now became the main resdlution and that of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru the main amendment. 

Boycott of British Good* 

The Congress discussed for full three hours the resolution on 
boycott of British goods and rejected it by a large majority. 

Mr. Salyamurti moved the f'‘llowing resolution on the Boycott 
of British goods : — 

•‘This Congress accepts the recommendation of the Ovil Dis- 
ob^ience Enquiry Committee regarding the question of bo]rcott of 
British goods and resolves that the question be referrw to a 
committee for a full report as to what British goods may be success* 
fully boycotted and the places from where such goods can be easily 
obtained and that the said report be submitted to the All*India 
Congress Committee within two months next. 

" Resolved further that the Congress programme regarding 
Khaddar and the boycott of all fortign cloth tiiall not be affected 
by this resolution and that the following gentlemen shall be 
members of the said committee : — ^Messrs. N K. Sen. T* K- Mehta, 
N. C. Kelkar, Umar Sobhani and Professor Ruchiram Sahani." 

Mr. Satyamurti said his resolution was modest as it did not 
contemplatf^ the complete boycott of British goods becanse tiiat 
was not possible. It was practical because it left it to a committee 
of expats to suggest what could be successfully boycotted. The 
resolution was only a supplement to the ex^ing programme of 
boycott of foreign cloth and gave to the oppressed people of India 
one more weapon to use. so far as it helped them to achieve freedom, 
which was their birth-right. The resolution could also to some 
extrathelpin lifting the lull now in the country and making life 
active. Moreover Labour in England, finding that an irreconciled 
India was making their future uncertain, would force the hands of 
the Home Government to come to terms with the Indian people. 
He dM not understand the subtle and super-subtle doctrine of meta* 
physicians and psychological experts who expounded the theory that 
boycott of British goods would lead to hatred. **Does this Boycott," 
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he edced. "involve more hatred than boycott of the Prince of Wales 
whom the English people loved with all their heart ? Does it 
involve more Glared than barning of foreign cloth and boycott of 
the British Empire Exhibition ?*’ There was no room for such sickly 
aentimentaUty of love or hatred. Hatred could ,not be manufactured 
nor regulated by resolutions or speeches in Congress. There was 
place for hatred provided that hatred did not contemplate or pro« 
mote incitement to violence. "I do not," he continued, "condemn 
an Indian who refuses to love the nation. — not the nation which 
produced General Dyer, because foresooth he might have acted in a 
mmnentary impulse, but a nation which long months after Dyer's 
massacre cooUy collected 30.000 pounds and presented that 
money to ihe author of that massacre. This is surely asking me to 
be a superman, to be insincere and hypocritical " The speaker 
quoted &e example of the United States and Ireland in regard to 
the b03rcott of English goods, "i want to get rid of this rule. This 
is a weapon which history has given me. and God willing, 1 mean to 
use it, hatred or love notwithstanding." 

Swami BhaskarTirth seconded the resolution and said that it 
expressed the determination of India to stop the bleeding of India 
in order to keep alive Manchester. He did not like that England 
should starve and knew that mercy was doubly blessed but such 
mercy could be shown only when England knelt before India and 
begged for concession. 

Mr C. Vijayaraghavachariar opposing the resolution said, "I 
have come here to oppose this resolution on two grounds- One is 
that it is wholly impracticable and the other is, it is altogether 
undesirable. Much has been made of the argument that boycott of 
British goods is within the letter and spirit of Non>Co'Operatiop. 
because there is boyc . tt of foreign goods already sanctioned under 
the auspices of Mahatma Gandhi, and I venture to submit a greater 
fallacy has not been placed before you. Ihere is a well-re- 
cognised principle in boycott of foreign goods, but there is no 
principle 1 know of. except that of revenge or mischief, in boycott of 
British goods (Hear, hear). Boycott of foreign goods is only another 
T ffam* for a policv of protective tarifi. Because the Government of 
In^ is not "Government of the people, by the people, for the 

n le", we are obliged to have recourse to boycott of foreign gc-ids 
e place of protection. It is recognised by all nations of the 
worid and by text-book writers, the idea being to encourage native 
industry to tile extent the prohibition of foreign goods would make 
the im^t of it altogether impossible or would diminish it in the 
highest degree. Any controversy there m^ht be between free 
trade aud protection is mostly confined to a particular country. 
It IS daimed tiiat in England free ttade is best. Some there are 
even in Enghund who say that protection is best. The United 
States and otiher oonntries have adopted highly protective tarills 
lor the snlte ol manufactuie and stimulation of their Indus- 
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try. That being so, I ask yon to aay that those gentlemen who 
have beat party to tha reSolotion already passed, namely boycott 
of foreign goods, can also resist this resolution. There is.no uicon> 
sistency between the two. 1 am surprised that ihis argument is 
repeated both here and elsewhere in the press by the mover. 
B^use we are required to boycott foreign goods for the of 
protection of our own industries now existing and hereafter to come 
into force, are we justified in asking you to pass a measure which 
will simply mean nothing but a feeling of vendetta and mischief ? 

In tiie report of the Civil Disobedience Committee the boycott 
of British goods is accepted, but no new principles have b ee n 
enunciated. That the principle of boycott of British goods is 
different from the principle embodied in the boycott of foreign 
goods is quite clear. The resolution about boycott of foreign goods 
is already in Congress literature. Why then do they want a new 
principle ? 1 say it is undesirable also for the reason that, in the 
case of boycott of foreign goods, there is a sacrifice imposed upon us 
by ourselves. In the early stages of boycott of foreign goods, 
consumers in India sufiaed. It might be that producers and 
possibly middlemen also suffered. This is a well-recognised ssicrifice 
imposed by all civilised countries on the whole population in order 
that its manufactures and industries and its average wealth might 
be increased. That sacrifice is necessary in the interest of our 
motherland. In the case of boycott of British goods the effect will 
be that other countries will export more. They will increase their 
prices, because, if we deduct one great competitor like England 
from the market of India, we give other countries an opportunity 
to increase prices. Do you really believe that in order to carry 
out this policy of boycott the Congress will be justified in imposing 
an additional item of expenditure,' so that it is mischievous alike 
to us and to England ? 

The people of this country to furtha this boycott would greatly 
displease the Labour organisation and Labour members of Parlia- 
ment in England. You may say you don’t care, but there are 
people who do care. The Labour party have become His Majesty le 
Opposition now. It is not fair that we should put forward just at 
this time a resolution, not useful to us economically except simply 
as bluff or bluster. Labour f:mple are shrewd. They will soon rad 
out that we are not well disposed towards them and they would 
dislike us. On the other hand if boycott fails, as it is bound to fail, 
all of them will laugh at us. Whether this is within four comers of 
Non-co operation or not, people more competent than myself, the 
esoteric sectim, will tell you we should not cause feelings of hatred 
needlessly. In the case of boycott of foreign goods, it is not need- 
lessly that we cause any feeling of hatred. 

Mr. Rangaswami Ayyaingar in supporting the resofuthm said 
that .the Bible of the Britisher wsm his financial code. Anything 
that aScieted his income caused him grave concern. The proposed 
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bojreott mt « politieal waapoa wlikh even Mr. Goldule had blewed 
daring the Bengal Partitioa daye. 

Mr. C. Rajagopaldiari oppodng the reaolation, said : ** I have 
oqfne and ftaad before you to oppose this Reposition after contider- 
ing several tfanee whether it should oompd. by an 3 rthiag I mi^it do, 
a division of Gie house over a propodlion like this. I earnestly 
appeal to you to rqect thu proposal which has been accepted by 
the Subjects Committee. 1 oondder that this proposal is a symptom 
oE our weakness and will contribate to a growing weakness and 
win interfere wito the ptoRanune of sdf-relUnce that we have 
adopted. It is. 1 say, a symptom of weakness because we, 
inst^ of depending on Swadmhi, turn our thoughts to ot^r 
nations in order to substitute things which we have been getting 
from England. If you don't wi^ to get anythhig from England 
it is our duty to manufacture it ourselves and not to turn away 
to Japan and create that domination for the future under which 
we have sufiered already in our previous history. Why should 
we lay the fonndations for future domination from other ooun> 
tries when we have sufficiently seen tiie evils of such neglect of 
8elf*reliance and the results of foreign domination ? I beg of you, 
thetdore, not to la^ this foundation for future misery and never in 
anger do that whidi will afterwards be an evil out of which we 
cannot get out. I do not hope by anything that I am able 
to say to convert yon. There is only one mam who could have 
resisted the anger in your hearts and restrained it. I know the over- 
powering, the growing and accumulating wrongs, under which we 
suffer tempt us to this resolution, but we must restraun oursdves. 
We must restrain and convert that amger into something construe* 
tive, not merely to boy from Japan or America what we do not wish 
to boy from Britain. 

1 do not want to lead yon to questions of philosophy or princi* 
pies of Non-co-operation. Heaae dispose of this question on expe- 
diency only, if you like. We get from England a third of all 
the goods that we get from alnoad in the shape of doth amd, so far 
as doth is concerned, we have alreauly resolved not to ret it from 
I nglamd or any country ontdde as far as possible, and we are sue* 
ceeding in that effo^ We have sufficiently boycotted Britaun to 
'^e extent of a tiurd of the totad imports from abroaul. Therefore in 
the Khaddar and foreign dotii boycott programme we have already 
before us a dear programmenf the boycott of British goods. To 
that extent it is not a mere question of aritiunetic that, if we boycott 
the remaining two thuds, we are adding to what we are now doing. 
It is a question of intmference with out concentration effort. It is 
a qneistiim of leaving foreign importers Irom mideadiug the country. 
It is a qne^^ qa tiunii^ away our wrukers imm tire one concen- 
trated effi^^iitii'has been proving successful. 

' 1 auAm y^, Ni|Oi;efore not to divert ibe attention from this 

single idea to Maha^sa Gandhi alone was capable of 
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restraming yoar anger and converting it into conoratiated constructive 
efiort. When he s not amidst ns and when he resisted the proposal 
for the boycott of British goods for so long a time, shall we in his 
absence turn our resolution from one to another ? 1 do not appwd 
to ‘you to do anything simpjy because he said so. It is difficult to 
resist your anger. Mahatmaji himself bad stated that boycott of 
British goods is not to be confounded with boycott of foreign goods. 
He made clear that boycott of foreign goo^ meant swadeshi only 
and nothing else, but here the boycott of British goods is not a 
case of the part being included in the whole. Boycott of foreign 
goods means constructive efforts to replace foreign goods by our 
own effort. Boycott of British goods means " we reject Britiffi 
goods and can turn to other countries for getting those goods." It 
is not a thing which we would accept then. Please consider that the 
poor as well as the rich and every man, woman and child in this 
country is getting what we are boycotting. If we turn to other 
things, we turn only to particular classes for rejecting British 
goods. Are we likely to succeed ? Is it a practical proposition ? 

It may be said that this question may be decided by a com* 
mittee, but you are asked to accept a proposition wherein you 
accept a principle. Therefore we have to examine that principle 
and its practicability. I say, on the face of it, it is not a practical 
proposition and therefore you ought not to appoint this committee. 
If there had been no acceptance of principle we may pass it. If 
the committee is to go into the whole question why place it before 
the Congress ? A committee like this the A. I. C. C. may appoint, 
but by placing this ic.solution you are asked 'O be committed to this 
policy, i ask of you not to be committed by this policy. Even 
Mahatmaji has said, in answer to Mr. Baptists in January last year, 
that even he would not be capable of restiaining the feeling of 
anger that would be roused in a propaganda of boycott of British 
goods. Are we likely to be able to restrain tbe national forces 
which would be arous^ in this propaganda if Mahatmaji himself 
felt that he would not be equ^ to the task. And why should we 
restrain this anger ? As prudent men I think it is necessary because, 
with the programme of civil disobedience to be undertaken a little 
later, how can we afford to raise forces which we will not be able 
to control. As prudent men, not as a matter of principle, we should 
decide that this new difficulty and new auger ought not to be started 
now. 1 therefore ask you to reject this proposition. Friends who 
are whole-heartedly with me on other points are not with me in 
this. Therefore it ought not to be taken as a party question and 
should be voted upon as a practical proposition and on the strength 
of your own judgment. 

Mr. Satyamurti replying to the debate said that be could 
not understand how India could suffer economically if. instead of 
the British, other countries supplied her with goods. He cleared 
one mier^resentation regarding the scope of tbe enquiry by the 
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committee. It was to suggest places from where goods can be 
easily obtained and this also included suggestions for supply, 
wherever possible, by. India herself. The political weapon with 
w]}ich they wanted to arm themselves would be only temporary till 
Swaraj was obtained. Labour in England would welcome it as 
ending the capitalistic system which was exploiting them as much 
as India. He deprecated the attempt of the opposition to drag a 
great name down for low, controversial purposes and declared that, 
however great his reverence for Mahatma Gandhi, he could not give 
li^^his inherent right of independent thinking. He commended 
his proposition as giving them an honest, clean, manly and political 
Weaj^ in order to hasten the advent of Swaraj. 

f; • The Voting. 

' Y At five after three hours’ discussion, the resolution was put to 
t$e Vote by show of hands. Hands against tiie resolution were in 
i'i^e majority. The President declared the resolution lost. This 
announcement was hailed by shouts ol " Gandhi-ki-jai." Division 
was .challenged, and the President ordered counting of votes, but 
the confusion that followed and the unwieldly number of delegates 
and the desirability of proceeding with the next motion regarding 
councils seemed to have influenced the supporters of the resolution 
who withdrew their request for division and the decision of the 
President declaring the motion lost held the ground. 

Thus the Congress took ' very rare step, . that of throwing 
out {the resolution which its executive (Subjects Committee) had 
recmumended it to adopt. 

Boycott of Councils. 

. The Congress then proceeded with Mr. Rajagopalachari’s resolu- 
tion which ran thus • 

"Whereas the boycott of councils carried out during the elections 
lii^d in 1920 has destroyed the moral strength o'f the institutions 
through which the Government sought to consolidate its power 
ftTtd carry on its irresponsible rule ; and whereas it is necessary again 
for: the people of India to withhold participation in the elections of 
nccct year as an essential part of the programme of non-violent non- 
co-operation : it is ’resolved that this Congress advises that no 
congressman shall stand as candidate for any of the councils and 
that all votem do abstain from voting for any candidate offering 
as such in disregard of Congress advice . ad signify the 
at^tention in such manner as the AU-India Congress Committee may 
inftruct on that behali” He said 

"I need hardly tell you that this is a proposition which 1 
commend to you mth all my heart and. in spite of any difference 
of opinion, tp accept it with such overwhelming numbers as to make 
it ef^tive in ^e country in spite of any differences of opinion in 
matters of detail. We are all agreed, 1 make bold to say, as to the 
ultimate object and also to the immediate steps in attainii^; that 
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object, namely, effective boycott of Councils. Though thdtA are 
differences of opinion as to how the boycott of these institutions 
wi 1 be better attained one way more than any other, we have 
agreed that this effective J)oycott has to be effected and attained. 
1 therefore feel quite confident that, whether you accept one amend* 
ment or another our object is fairly unanimous and I believe that 
after contesting, discussing and obtaining your vote on any amend* 
ment if this resolution is ultimately carried, you will attempt to 
bring about the object, that is, effective boycott of the Councils in 
the manner in which a majority of this assembly has decided upon. 
1 am quite certain that, whatever differences of opin on there might 
be on the various amendments that might be proposed in regard to 
the form in which this boycott should be effected, 1 have no doubt 
whatever that the boycott will be an object which we will join to 
effect. 1 particularly commend to you this proposition, because I 
feel certain, and 1 believe that in most of your minds also there is 
no doubt, that the only effective way in which wc can boycott the 
Councils is by boycotting the elections themselves. Unless we 
boyco t the elections we shall not boycott the Councils, tor, if we 
accept the reforms, we thereby accept to a certain extent tue 
prestige of these Councils. Our boycott is not merely to be a 
physical boycott of the Councils but it is the moral breakdown of 
their prestige. If the destruction of the prestige and moral 
importance of Councils is our object, we shall lose it partly by 
accepting them in merely trying to fight them. Bhishma challenges 
me, my importance is accepted by Bhishma. Therefore, 1 say, this 
nation, this Bhishma of India, should not accept morally the 
importance of these councils and try to fight with tbem but rather 
treat them with indifference. Treat the Councils with indifference, 
and that is the most effective manner in which this nation, when 
once it has resolved upon boycotting it, can boycott it. 

Various forms of boycott have been suggested. One is, for 
instance, boycotting the Councils by standing for election, by paying 
homage to the electorate with with the Councils have been proposed 
to be worked by the Government, accept that electorate, get their 
mandate and then let the members who have succeeded in captuiing 
the electorate not go in and take their seats. I can su^^gest to you 
another from. Let the members who have got the votes of the 
majority of the electora'e get into the Council •> and there not co- 
operate with the Government. There is yet another from. Yqu can 
go and take your seat in Councils, but lefuse to appoint your Minis- 
ters. Another method is, you can go in, appoint your Ministers and 
through these Owuble representatives ask the Councils not to 
perform any function. One mor^melhod is <o appoint your Mims- 
ters, ask them to accept office, but not to do anything which 
G"”ertiraent may ask them to do. Please do not enter into d^- 
nitions but decide on the question as to which is the effective 
bt^cott which we, in order to further our programme may accept 
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1 do not think any useful propose will be served by attempting to 
boycott. In a House of this magnitude 1 can only express my views 
humbly though firmly, and ask you to decide for yourselves. 

Here 1 say that if we disturb the atmosphere which we have suc- 
ceeded BO far in creating with reference to Councils and try a new ex- 
periment, we will have first of all to undo what we have done and then 
to begin afresh. What is the atmosphere that we have created ? it 
is not a mere wax thing. Every body feels that we have success- 
fully reduced the Councils to a mockery. Everyone knows that the 
Councils do not represent the people, but they are merely the mask 
of the Government. -Government is executing its irresponsible will 
through these Councils and is prepared to^execute it through one 
mask or another as long as we go on co-operating with Government 
in material ways. If lawyers, students, merchants, the army and 
the population of Ind^a co-operate, it does not matter in the least 
what mask the Government has. It does not matter what members 
are in the Council. The will of the irresponsible Government will 
go on manifesting itself: It does not matter if nominated members 
of Government sit there. It is only a mask. If there is any sense 
in the boycott of the Councils, the only thing that we have to do is 
to boycott it in the real manner. To compare this question with the 
other question, namely, that this Goyimment is still carrying on 
its work, is a mere confusion of issues. Government will go on with 
its work even if the Councils are abolished and we must devise 
measures how to stop that process. So far as boycott of Councils go, 
we have done that. The world knows, this Government knows, and 
we know that our representatives are not helping the Government. 
It is only a false m^sk that is being presented as a representative 
Government. How to deal with this falsehood is a different ques- 
tion altogether. After the boycott of Councils is finished, we shall 
act, we shall show that it is a mask and we shall tear it to pieces, 
we shall non-co-opera te truly, but, so iat boycott of Councils is 
concerned, we shall be helping to keep the mask alive so long as we 
try to go there one way or the other. 

“Don’t Confuse the Issue”. 

• 1 beg of you not to be carried away by references to what we 
might possibly do by co-operating inside the Councils, so long as 
we are resolved on bo 3 rcott. If and when we feel that we have 
given sufficient trial to the programme of Non-co-operation and that 
we can no longer carry of the programme of Non-co-operation, then 
it is right that we should discuss the. question as to what miseries 
we can stop by going into the Councils. But so long as we feel that 
we have not given to this great programme a sufficient trial and so 
long as we fed d>at we have not achieved the purpose we intended 
during the sitort period of trial we gave the programme, we have to 
continue the trial, and so long as we have that programme, we 
gipinot do MiylJung which is inconsistent ' with it. Thecefcwe the 
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only <|aaatiaa before yon is whetber Ibis fonn of b<qraott is proper 
or not. If you find, on hearing the amendments that may be pro* 
posed, that any one of them is better form of bo]rcottt even after 
I bave replied, yon ate at liberty to adopt that meftol. There i' 
no necessity to imagine that, though leaders are united in the 
object to be achieved, (here. will be any diviskm in the sense in which 
a split of this organisation is understoM. Then the issue is confused. 
I b^ of you not to confuse the issue by any of these considerations. 
We must believe that every one will act according to his consdenoe 
mid that no misfortune will happen by reason of a mistake of an 
intdlectual qyestion. 1 therefore beg of you to direct your attentfodi 
to one question only, as to what is best, what is wise, what is 
futile and what is useful, and decide upon that question (applause.) 


j4t this ht<me ths Howe vas adjourned till the nest dap. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 
gOTE DSCBMBISR mg 

The Subjects Committee at its sitting on the 29th Dm. passed Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar’s draft resolution on Civil Disobedience. It re- 
affirmed the opinion of the Congress, 

•That Civil Disobedience is the only civilised and effective subrti- 
tute for an armed rebellion when every other remedy for preventing 
the arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculat'ng use of authority has 
been tried. 
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"And in view of ibe widespread awakening of the people to a 
sense of the urgent need for Swaraj and the general demand and 
neoessily for civil disobedience in order that the national goal may 
be speedily attained, anl in view of the fact that the necessary 
atmosphere of ncn<vioIence has been preserved in spite of all pro- 
vocation, it calls upon all Congress workers,— 

"To complete the preparations for offering civ 1 disobedience by 
concentratfhg their attention on strengthening and expanding the 
national organisation and to take immediate steps for the collection 
of at least Ks. ‘23 lakhs for the lilak Swaraj Fund and the enrol* 
ment^< of at least 50,000 volunteers, satisfying the conditions of the 
Ahmedabad pledge by a date to be fixed by the A. I. C. C. at Gaya, 
and further empowers the Committee to issue necessa y instructions 
for carrying the resolution to practical effect." 

The resolution was adopted by a large majority, notwithstand- 
ing the obstructionist and hostile attitude taken by the minority. 

Amendments were proposed for relaxing the conditions ot the 
pledge, to fix the dates, to increase the number of volunteers and 
the amount of funds to be collected. 

Plan of Work. 

The plan of work that Mr. Rajagopalachari suggested was con- 
tained in the following resolution placed before the Subjects Com- 
mittee : — 

" In order to carry out the resolution of the Congress regarding 
the preparation for Civil Disobedience and the successful carrying on of 
the constructive programme, it is resolved that every delegate who 
has attended this Congress shall deem it his individual and particular 
doty, 

(1) To start or pot in efficient order at least 4 primary sabkas. 

(2) To obtain the enrolment of at least 1,000 members for 1923. 

(3) To collect, through his personal exertions' and pay into the 
local district or provincial organisation, at least Rs. 500 for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

(4) To instal at least 50 new charkas in as many homes. 

(5) . That every district shall have at least xoo Congress Sabhas 
in grotidng order, .and 

(6) At least 100 volunteers enrolled in three classes as follows :- - 

Class A.— A Civil Disobedience Corps of at least 40 volunteers 

ready for civil disobedienee whenever called ^pon by the proper 
authority. Class B. — A reserve corps of service of at least 50 volun- 
teers agreeing to serve in the prosecution of the constructive pro- 
:gramme fOT a minimum period of 4 days in the month. Class C. A 
batch of a' least 10 vrdnnteersdevotingfull time in constructive work 
on such bonorai^ as may be fixed and paid by the local Congress 
organisations. 
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DBGBMBER SOl'H, mt 

Oo the third day the Congress devoted five hours to the 
discussion of the Council bc^cott resolution. 

The discussion on Mr. Rajagopilachiri ’3 resolu don reaffirming 
the existing constructive progiounme and opposing all proposals re* 
garding Councils 'was continued. 

Pundit Nekiram (Punjab) aud Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) sup- 
ported the resolution. Both pointed out that a case haul not been 
maide out for changing the position take up at Calcutta and 
reaffirmed at Nagpur aud Ahmedabad. 

Dr. Ansaxi said he could not understand the camouflage of 
boycotting the Councils from 'within. He would rather welcome 
from the opposition am open confession that non-co-operation had 
fauled amd that the protagonists of Councils wanted to enter the 
Councils to utilise the reforms for the good of the country, but we 
could not conceive how the Congress could sanction a sheer waste of 
money and energy to return Congress candidates over and over 
again. They would get tired after two or three elections and would 
eventually have to leave the field again for the Moderates. And if 
they were not returned in a majority, what would then happen to 
“ boycott ” from within ” ? 

Begum Hasrat Mohan i. 

Begum Hasrat Mohani said those who desired complete inde- 
pendence could not imagine the abandonment of Non-co-operation, 
but those who believed in partial independence could attain it even 
by working for a further instalment of reforms through Councils. 
She remarked that Mahatma Gandhi's mistake in opposing the 
motion for complete independence at Ahmedabad was responsible 
for the reaction now led by the pro-Councillities. 

Mrs. .Sarojini Naidn, in supporting the resolution, said that, 
though a woman, she was a soldier for Swaraj. White this Congress 
continued to take its stand upon their pledge as followers of Mr. 
Gandhi's doctrine of Satyagraha and Non-co-operation, so long 
would they continue to give allegiance to that ideal. She recognised 
that as times change and circumstances change, their policies must 
be readjusted and programmes altered, but until those glides were 
restated and the scope and functions as also the letter and spirit of 
new Non-co-operation clearly defined, she must be loyal as she was, 
cling to her own Satyagraha definition of Gandhi's Non-co-operation 
and fulfil his ideal through the channel of Civil Disobedience rather 
than that of contest with the Government. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar moved as an amendment the following 
proposition which was defeated in the Subjects Committee : 

"Whereas notwithstanding the fact that the majority of the 
electors in the whole country abstained from voting at the Council 
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Sections of 1920 many Indians allowed themselves to be elected 
thereto and did not resign their seats inspite of their being so ad> 
vised by the Nagpnr (ingress with the remit that the new councils 
do not represent the country, they are used to consolidate the power 
of jthe present sjrstem of Goverument in India which the Congress 
hu resolved to put an end to, this Congress earnestly advises, with a 
view to render the boycott of Councils more effective than it was in 
1920, all electors to vote for Congressmen who shall, when elected, 
absolutely refrain from taking their seats in the Councils.” 

Mr. Iyengar said this motion was not a step in the direction of 
Council entry, but won*d give distinctly new orientation to the 
Non*co*operation movement in the direction of the destruction of 
Councils, at least to the extent of the elected part of the Councils. 
This was a business proposition representing a compromise between 
the two schools of thought which were now divided on this quetsion 
in the Congress circles throughout the country. During the last two 
years^ far from the opinion in favour of boycott of elections becom- 
ing consolidated, an appreciable percentoge of those who unhesita- 
tingly accepted boycott of elections in the beginning of the Non-co-> 
operation campaign had come to think that it was necessary to 
change the direction. The fact that the Congress at Calcutta and 
Nagpur affirmed boycott of Councils by preferring a particular 
me&od which was then neces ;ary should not weigh with them in 
rejecting this proposition. Speaking for himself he was not for entry 
into Councils and this opinion was due to personal experience in an 
unfortunate part of India and the experience of others in other parts 
of India. This amendment would keep in its integrity Non-violent 
Non-co-operation in regard to Councils and at the same time bring 
round those who were opposed to them. Those who were of the 
view that they c:iold enter the councils with a view to create dead- 
locks or work out the principles of responsive co-operation were 
willing to accept the amendment which was in the direction of 
making the boyco't of Conncils completely effective. "Our move- 
ment for boycott will only be effective if there is practical unanimity 
of opinion and if there is a policy of give and take. The minority 
is never disciplined by the majority and the majority which has 
power is seldom tolerant of the minority and the division cured by 
^riodical compromise and by observin '' the principle of practical 
unanimity. The construction programme is by itself insufficient and 
Civil Disobedience cannot be immediately started in such a manner 
and on such a scale as to bring Government to its knees, and there- 
fore 1 want you to boycott the CouncUs by capturing the electorate 
and thereby preventing co-operators from going into institutions which 
are used by Government for your destruction in the same way you 
boyeott foreign dotii by picketting. Your duty is therefore to 
withdraw fioni Government the co-operation of that party without 
which thqp' will not be able to get on. It is your duty to create 
unity and concerted action in ^eCongress camp. Bnt there isnowdis- 
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cozd. How are you gomg to remove it ? Will it be by the rule of 
the majority ? 1 venture to say, ** na" Let us not use the shibboleth 
cf concentraticm upon any particular programme. This theory 
of concentration has been done to death. Let us not imagine that 
what Gandhi wanted was boycott of elections for all time to come. 
At that time the electors were not used to it. The Non-cO'(^ration 
Party was not formed. Discipline was not there amongst them 
and tiiere was no possibility of computing our chances of success. 
But to-day there is more discipline and we have understood, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of Non-co-operation and 1 therefore think 
the chances of boycott are far greater now than before. The most 
valuable and efiective instrument ioc destruction of Councils is in 
this amendment which is a compromise between tire two schools of 
thought. Show your spirit of comprmnise by your votes.*’ 

Mk. C. Vijiaraghava Chariar. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar explained that of these contending 
motions, that of Mr. Kajagopalacbari left the position as it existed 
now. Both Mr. Iyengar and Pandit Motilal favoured contesting 
elections with this distinction that the former declared his intention 
of not sitting in the Councils, while the latter left it to the next 
Congress to state with what programme the elections be contested. 
He appealed to the delegates to vote on the merits of the rival 
positions taken up and not be led away by ideas of the fate of the 
Congress doe to division in their ranto. The speaker prized the 
unlettered judgment of the Congress above all other considerations 
and believed that a nation which blindly followed a leader or leaders 
was heading for decay. Supposing they decided in favour of con- 
testing the elections, desired Government at home may change tlie 
Statute at one night’s sitting or the Government of India may 
change the rules, but if none of tiiese happened and even if they 
got a majority, they had to face a provision in the Reforms Act 
which had not existed in the previous constitution and which was 
extremdy tyrannous. They authorised the Viceroy and Governors 
to dissolve the Councils as often as they liked without assigning any 
reasons for it. The Government may naturally be expected to re- 
taliate by resorting to dissolving and tiring out both candidates and 
electorates. 

Moreover Government would pose as martyrs before the out* 
side world and would have its sympathy and would be able to pro* 
pagate that orientals were not fit for the western method of Govern- 
ment. That course would then involve the use of mad and useless 
waste of money and time. There was no parallel in the history of 
the world to such a futile attempt. They should also remember 
that Government could do without Councils, that it v.-as armed with 
numerous Acts tb maintain law and order and collect taxes. 

Continuing, he pointed out that the voters would be confused 
by a fundamentally difierent change and the change of direction 
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would arrest the progress made in tiie mentality of masses by the 
Gandhi pr^ramme. 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachari next referred to the reported intention of 
Fro«(^uncil leaders to withdraw their active participation in Gjogress 
activities if the verdict went against them. He would regret if 
^esQ leaders retired, but he asked Congress not to sacrifice its 
independent judgment for personalities. It should entrust itself to 
God and if an officerless regiment was led to victory by a private in 
France during the great War God would also help the Congress in 
ransoming the great cause. 

Mr. Nehru’s Position. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru at this stage explained his position. He 
said he considered his own amendment more prudent than that 
of Mr. Iyengar as it was the Congress to decide after one year in the 
light of circumstances then prevailing as to what programme the 
Congress candidates should adopt, while Mr. Iyengar committed 
ttem to a policy beforehand. But as Mr. Iyengar's amendment was 
put as a compromise and as he wanted to show that his own mind 
was equally opposed to entry in Councils, he would accept the com- 
promise, provided the Congress so accepted it. Otherwise he would 
press his own amendment, which he considered the better of the 
two. He honestly believed that, comparing the result of the boycott 
at the last election his method was better to achieve the same 
purpose. It left him unmoved whether he was a leader or not. His 
love was for a clean weapon to attain Swaraj without bending before 
anybody and he meant to pursue that end with full fmth in Non- 
co-operation: 

Pandit Malaviya. 

Pandit Malaviya next addressed the house. His view was 
that the good of the country lay in entering Councils with a view to 
stop the mad course of repression which the Government was 
pursuing, to secure the release of Gandhi and other leaders, to force 
the hands of Government to effect retrenchment, reduce expenditure 
and lighten their burden as they were all' tax-payers. Government 
was too stone-hearted to be moved by the sacrificing spirit which 
made them flood the jails. The speaker believed in giving battle by 
all weapons. He could follow whole-heartedly both the cons- 
tructive and the CounCd programmes simultaneously. The boycott 
of Councils was part of a programme for the attainment of 
Swaraj within a year, but, when that year had p^ed without 
brha(^g them Swaraj, they must now change their programme. 
E^ndit Matilal Nehru’s amendment was, he thought, better than 
that of Mr. Iyengar in as much as it left a dear twelve months to 
decide what smdl be India’s programme at the end of that period 
and commended it for the acceptance of the Congress. Conduding 
Pundi^ee, refetriiif to himself, said "Remember an old man’s words, 
Vov eriU repent leiter if yon reject them now.” 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

Mr. C- Rajagopalachari then replied to the debate. He asked 
the Congress to remember that no great change from the present 
programme could be recommended by any but the wisest and 
greatest of leaders. It was not possible for small men to ask tilio 
Congress to take a line different from what this house sitting at 
Calcutta decided after careful consideration. It was therefore natural 
that the biggest of leaders should now advise a change, but these 
leaders did not want them to decide the question except by their 
own judgment and they must use it whatever the result. The 
constitution of the Congress’ was so elastic that no difference of 
opinion could possibly lead to an undesirable split. The Congress 
might rest assured that they would not divide the country or divide 
themselves over any failure or error of judgment. The question 
about contesting elections was whether poor India could i^ord to 
spend money for putting forward candidates every time the seats 
were rendered vacant. Une amendment amounted to a competition 
of intellect between the rule-making capacity of Government and 
the capacity of Congressmen to make the seats vacant and the other 
amendment amounted to a test of intellect inside the Councils as to 
how they could ever rule the decisions of Government and how still 
to maintain their position and great deadlocks. In both cases there 
was the contest of brains and such a contest was not going to bring 
Swaraj. He believe 1 that they had not given sufficient trial to the 
constructive part of the Non-co*operation movement which must 
therefore be carried on. They could not capture the electorate more 
effectively than by the constructive programme in villages. The 
method of contesting elections was expensive. Pundit Malaviya had 
said that if they went into the Councils they could get Gandhi 
released. The moment they suspended the Non>co-operation 
programme they had made an ignoble surrender and they could not 
hope to get Gandhi released. 

After Mr. Rajagopa'achari had spoken, the pandal was cleared 
of everyone except the delegates entitled to vote. The resolution 
was passed by a large majority, the compromise resolution of Mr. 
Iyengar bemg defeated by 17/0 against 894 votes. 

DECiihfBER 8 1 ST, im 

The Congress met (or its final sitting on the 4th day, 
December 31st, 1922 with about a dozen resolutions on the 
agenda. The following resolutions were passed. 

Labour Resolution 

Mr. Dip Narain Singh moved 

"Whereas this Congress is of opinion that Indian labour should 
be organised with a view to improve amd promote their well-being 
and secure to them their just rights and also to prevent exploitation 
Of Indian labour and of Indian resources* it is resolved that this 
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CbDgreM, while welocming the move made by the All-Iod a Trade 
Union Congrem and various Kisan Sabhas in organisiiig the workers 
of India, hereby appoints the following, committee with power to 
assist ^ Ezecntive Council of the All*India Trade Union Congress 
for tb» organisation of Indian Labour, bo^ agricultural and indns* 
•trial :->lles8rs. C. F. Andrews, J. M. Sen Gupta, S. N. Haider. 
Swami Dayanand, Dr. D. D. Sathaye, Mr. Singaravelu Chettiar and 
B. L. Iyer. 

School BovcotT 

Mr, Rajendra Prasad moved : — 

" With reference to boycott of Government and Government 
aided and affiliated educational institutions, this Congress declares 
that the boycott must be maintained and further resolves that every 
province should be called upon to put existing national institutions 
on a sound financial basis and to improve their efficiency in every 
possible way.” 

Boycott of Courts 

On the motion of Mr. K. P. Sen Singha (Bihar) seconded by 
Mr. Sridiehandra Chatterjee (Bengal) the Congress declared that the 
boycott law courts by lawyers and Uligants must be maintained 
and further resolved that greater efforts should be made to establish 
pun<ffia]rats and cultivate public opinion in their favour. 

Change in Creed 

The next resolution related to a demand for change in the 
present creed of Congress. Mr. P. K. Mazumdar of Comilla (Bengal) 
moved : 

"That the object of the Indian National Congress is the attain* 
ment of Swaraj, that is, the attainment of complete independence 
without foreign connection by the people of India by all legitimate 
and proper means.” 

In the course of his speech Mr. Mazumdar said that the natural 
meaning of Swaraj was Swaraj or self-raj and not foreign or any 
other raj. Swaraj again meant complete independence. The time 
had come when every one should freely express his view on this 
question without being afraid of anything in this world. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari in opposing the resolution observed 
.^at the present creed covered bo^ the position, namely absolute 
independence and independence within the British Empire. Necessity 
for a change in the present, creed would certainly arise if the position 
of Indians in o^er parts of the British Empire was finally decided to 
be impossible of solution. Indians might make absolute separation 
•and independence as a posnble condition of the solution of their 
difficulties, but that position had not yet been reached. There was 

an atteai|vt by some to change die methods of attaining Swaraj 
altering tiie words * legitimate and peaceful” into "legitimate and 
proper**. But Mr. Rajagopalachari ctmtinuing said. "I'be word 
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prdptf’ can cove: more things than peaceful. I ask yon to accept 
the position that peaceful means alone shall be tried by us and not 
asyet non’peaceful means'’. 

Mr. Mozumdar replsring to tbs debate appealed to those who 
were of the sam : view with him to declare their mind unequivocally. 
How long, he asked, were representatives of 30 crores to go on 
pudiying their souls? In his opinion unless they made their defini* 
tion of the word Swaraj clear they could not proceed with their 
programme lor achieving ^e goal. 

The resolution was then put to vote and lost by show of hands 
amid cries of "Mahatma Gandi ki jai. ' 

Public Debt 

Mr. Rajagopalachari next moved the most important resolution 
of the day : — 

"Whereas by reason of the unjustiiiab'e military expenditure 
aad other extravagance the Government bad brought the national 
indebtedness to a limit beyond recovery, and whereas the Govern* 
ment still pursues the same policy of extravagance under cover of 
the authority of so-c tiled representative assemblies constituted with- 
out the suffrages of the majority or any substantial fraction of 
voters and despite their declared repudiation of the authority to 
such assemblies to represent the people/ and — 

"Whereas if government is permitted to continue this policy it 
will become impossible for the people of India ever to carry on their 
own afiairs with regard to the honour and happiness of the people 
and it has therefore become necessary to stop its career of 
ii responsibility 

" This Con ress hereby repudiates the authority of the legislatures 
that have been or may be formed by the Government in spite of the 
National boycott of the said institutions in fu*ure to raise any loan 
or to incut any liabilities on behalf of the nation, and notifies to the 
world th 't on the attainment of Swarajya the people of India, 
though holding themselves liable for all debts and liabilities rightly 
or wrongly inc.irred hitherto by the Government, will not hold 
themselves bound to repay any loins or discharge any liabilities 
incurred on an 1 alter this date on the authority or sanction of the 
so-called legislatures brought into existence in spite of the national 
boycott." 

Mr. RajAGOPALAcaARi. 

Moving the resolution on repudiation of loans, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chati spoke as follows : — 

I do not- think apy thing remains for me to tell you after this 
resolution has been heard by you, and the reasons for this res^ution 
are incorporated theroin. I can only detam you with figures. Wnmn 
the last four years ninety crores of deficit have been accumulated by 
the i^resont Government and they have got this money by borrowing 
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repeatedly and by issning unbacked currency notes. We are paying 
tbe interest on all these loans. Of course it may be said that this 
is due to the fact that we have not entered their legislatures and 
protested, but I say. whether you protest or not, you cannot inter- 
fere with the causes of this accumulation of debt. The causes are 
the military expenditure and our servility and the suspicion of every 
foreign Government as to the loyalty of its people. Unless we 
remove the causes the military expenditure is not likely to be re- 
duced and the legislature is not likely in the near future to get that 
powe: to interfere with that expenditure. I say Swaraj is the only 
remedy, but we have not attained Swaraj as rapidly as we intend to. 
We must in the meanwhile tell them that, even though we stand out 
of the legislature and allow the Government to govern by its own 
executive will, naked and unmasked, yet, when we attain the power 
we can not be responsible for the expenditure hereafter to be incur- 
red. It may be said that it is a pompous claim that we make, but I 
ask you, do we have faith that we will attain Swaraj or not ? If 
there is any truth or honesty in our people, we must and shall attain 
Swaraj and, when we attain that, are we going to pay the debts 
which hereafter they might incur ? What has been incurred already 
will be a matter for adjustment when the final treaty between us 
and Great Britain shall be settled. There is no doubt we have the 
moral right to debit the British Nation and reduce that amount 
from our debt, but as to the future we shall now give notice to the 
people that those loans shall not be our liabilities. 

I have already written on this subject. It may be said that 
there has not been sufficient discussion, if it is cons dered by any 
of our friends or leaders that there has not been sufficient discussion, 

I will leave the matter to the A. I. C. C. Isay this because it was 
strongly pressed upon me before I came here that this is a resolu+ion 
which should be further considered. I will leave it to the House to 
decide, but all the same let us give this warning to the people. 

It may be also said that this will create suspicion among our 
own class who invest money. It cannct be so. What has been 
already borrowed we admit here and the only question wil, be 
whether Britain shall be liable when we take our affairs in our own 
'i^ands. We therefore give clear notice to people outside and inside 
India that we shall not have the wherewithal to meet the wasteful 
extravagance which the Government is incurring in our name. 

An Amendment. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj formally seconded the resolution. Mr, 
Vijayaraghayachari moved an ^endment to refer the resolution 
to the All India Gmgress Committee. He said the question was a 
serious one involving the application of principles, not only in the 
matter of tbe ^mipiestic justice but also the principles applicab’e to 
Intentational Justice on the decision of which they should stand or 
fail in the eye of the world. The question has not been very long 
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before the public. It was only recently started and the attention of 
the people has not been sufficiently directed towards it. He appealed 
to them therefore to refer the question to the A. I. C. C, for colder* 
ation and report to the next t«ar's Congr ss. It was one year no 
doubt but they were not going to get Swaraj in the merawhile. 
Time was of no essence in this problem. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said he admitted that when this resolution 
was taken op by the Subjects Committee it was so late that a really 
full discussion of the pros and cons could not be had. it cams 
however before the Congress after the Committee had acceptel it. 
If, as he had stated already, they would accept Mr. Vijayaragha* 
vachari''s amendment, he had no objection at alt. ^cause he 
considered that the warning was there. If it was their p'easure that 
the resolution should not be disposed of in a burry, let them accept 
;he suggestion by all means. 

A number of speakers spoke tor and agaiust uie resolution, after 
which the amendm'nt was put and lost, and, apparently to :he 
surprise of many, the resolution was carried. 

Civil Disobedience 

Mr. F. Abbas Tyabjee moved 

•• This Congress reffirms its opinion that Civil Disobedience is the 
only civilised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion when 
every other remedy for preventing the arbitrary, tyrannical and 
emasculating use of authority has been tried. 

"And, in v'ew of the widespread awakening of the people to a 
sense of the urgentmeed for Swarajya and the general demand and 
necessity for civil disobedience in order that the National goal may 
be speedily attained, and in view of the fact that the necessary 
atmosphere of non-violence has been preserved inspite of all 
provocation, 

"This Congress calls upon all Congress-workers to complete 
the preparations for offering Civil Disobedience by strengthening 
and expanding the national organisations and to take immediate 
steps for the collection of at least Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tifak 
Swarajya Fund and the enrolment of at least 50,000 volunteers, 
satisfying the conditions of the Ahmedabad pledge by a date to he 
fixed by the All India Congress Committee at Gaya, 

"And empowers the Committee to issue necessary instruction 
for carrying this resolution into practical effect." 

He said that the only way of attaining Swarajya was by o^anis- 
ing themselves for Civil Disobedience, This disobedience might at 
first'be of individual character, but when once it was commenced it 
would assumes like a snow ball, a tremendous size l^^ing to mass 

Civil Disob^ience. j 

Mm. Naldo in supporting the resolution in a spirited speech 
said tiiat it was the first step in the preparation of men and munitions 
for ^e war of «|vU Disobedience. She was sure that spfdiers of 

65—2 
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Mahatma Gandhi would not let fall the pledge that they had givra 
to an awaiting world while paasing the reeolntion congratnlatiog 
Ghaz* MnetaplM Kemal Pasha. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Mazumder. by way of amendment, suggest- 
ed the immediate starting o f Civil Disobedience under the direction of 
the provincial Congress (^mmittees Messrs. Fazlur Rahman (U. P.), 
Siri.sh Chatterjea (Bengal), Raghuram Varma and o'^hers sugges'ed 
some other amendments which were all lost and the original motion 
of Mr- Tyal^ee was carried. 

Private Defence. 

Mr. Rajagopaladiari next moved : 

“This Congress declares that Non-co-operators are free to exercise 
the right of private defence within the limits defined by law, except 
whe 1 carrying on Congress work on occasions directly arising there- 
from, subject always to the condition that' it is not likely to lead to 
a general outburst of violence." 

."Note:— Using force in private defence in grave cases, e.g. insults 
to rdigion, outrages ou the modesty of women, or indecent assault 
on bo 3 rs and men, is not prohibited under any circumstances." 

Mr. Rajagopalachari explained that the resolution, followed the 
recommendation of the Civil Disobedience Commiitee and was in- 
tended to please those who believed non-violence only as a policy 
confirpied to activities connected with the Congress. Moreover the 
definition given in the note showed that occasion on which it would 
be used did not generally come within the pa’e of political activities 

The resolution was put and adopted. 

Near East Situation. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad moved : 

"In view of the serious situation in the Near East which 
threatened the integrity of the Khilafat and of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and in view of the determination of Hindus and Mussalmans 
and other peoples to prevent any such injury, this Congress resolves 
that the Working Committee do take steps in consultation with the 
Khilafat Working Committee to secure united action by Hindus and 
Mussalmans and others to prevent the exploitation ;of India for 
any^such unjust cause, and deal with the situation." 

The resolution was adopted unanimously without much discus- 
sion, only the proposer making a short speech. 

New Appiuations. 

The Congress adopted four more resolutions without discussion * 
Of these one granted the r^uest for afiiliation to Congress of the 
British Indian Aseodation, Johannesburg, the Natal Indian Congress 
Committee, d|P Indian Association, the Durban British 

Indian League^ Qw ^itd Kabul Cemgress Committees. Of 

these the 4 assodati^ in South Africa were authorised to send 
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ten del^ates to the Congress collectively and the Kabul Committee 
to set d two delegates. 

Mrs. Naidu then announced that Mr. and Mrs. Tyabji bad con* 
tribnted Ks. 1500 lor the Civil Disobedience Fund and Ks. 1500 for 
the Tilak Fund ; also that the Tamil people living in South Alricn 
bad sent a cheque of ^^iio towards the Civil Disobedience Fond. 
Some more subscriptions were also announced. 

Nbw Office-bearers. 

The services of Pundit Motilal. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bajagopala- 
chari, the outgoing general Secretaries, were appreciated and in their 
places wefe appointed Messrs. Muazzam A>i, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Kajendra ^asad as General Secretaries for the next year. Seth 
Jamanlal Bi^aj and Seth Chotani were re-appointed treasurers. 

The Next Session. 

The Congress accepted the invitation extended by Mr. Nageswara 
Rao to hold the next session of the Congress in Andhra-desa at a 
place to be announced later. 

Thanks-givings. 

Mr. Deep Narain Singh, on behalf of the Reception Committee 
paid an eloquent tribute to the President for upholding the honour 
of the nation and conducting the proceedings with dignity and 
suavity. Mr. Das was, and would continue to be, he said, the pride 
of India. He also thanked the delegates, the q'allant band ot 
volunteers and the Municipality and District Boards of Gaya for 
their co-operation and support in the national cause. 

President's Closing Remarks 
Mr. Das in declaring the se'sion closed said : — 

v'ish 1 could say that 1 congratulate myself and congnitulalu 
you upon the resolutions we have passed. Although 1 cannot do 
that, 1 thank you from the bottom of my heart ' • the patience 
and the wonderful manner in which you have uelj. A me iii 
carrying on the proceedings. That indeed is a matter f con- 
gratulation for all f us. Differences oi opinion must arise in 
every healthy orgauisation or institution and although to-day 
I differ from the majority of the Conr s, I have not given 
up the hope that a day will corte when i shall get the majority 
on my side (Hear, Hear, and cries of “Deshabandhu ki jai"). 

1 hope we have learnt now to respect each other’s opinion with hope, 
in spite of what appears like a split, and 1 believe we are really 
united in more poiqts than we differ (applause.). But we are ^reed 
on one thing from which nothing v'ill separate me, and that is the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj. Although we differ on the quration 
of programme, all of us are agreed in the principle oi Non-violeot 
Non-co-operation.” 
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The Final Split 
18 T JAh VARY im. 

Th« All Indta CongrcM Committca net nest d» 3 ri Jaiuwqr 1st 1923 
forenoon whoa Mr. Da« aonooncad bio rotignation of tho Praoidcncy of 
tha Congrass daring tho year and made tho following atatament at the 
meeting 


Mr. Das's Statement. 

"The resolutions discussed in the Subjects Committee and those 
passed by the Congress this year have convinced me that there are 
at least two schools of thought vdth fundamental difierences. 1 do 
not feel oppressed by this fact at ah, for such difierence of opinion 
must arise in every healthy organization. It is only natural that 
the experiences of the last two years should be interpreted differently 
by different men and that such interpretations should lead to differ- 
ent and opposing schools of thought. I take the differences of 
opinion amongst us as an indication of greater vitality and, although 
our activity must be in different directions, there is no reason why all 
of us should not remain within the Congress. 1 must, therefore, work 
with those who share the same views with me. 

"Indeed 1 have no other alternative, as 1 cannot accept and 
cannot associate myself with most of the resolutions passed in the 
last session ol the Congress. 1 mrst therefote either retire from 
public life or form a separate party within the Congress. 1 cannot 
retire from the fight for freedom as 1 have dedicate the rest of my 
life to the attainment of Swaraj, This has been the striving of my 
life for many years past and this must continue to be the striving of 
my life till 1 die. 1 must therefore work with those who believe in 
my programme. 

"The majority has, I admit, the same right to work the pro- 
gramme in which they believe. Iheymuf appoint such members 
of the Working Committee and such o£B^ce-bearers as will carry out 
their programme. That is their clear duty. As 1 have no faith in 
that piograruoie, it is equally my duty not to be associated with it. 
If 1 am mistaken, time will convince me of my mistake, but in the 
meantime it is my duty to tender my resignat on. I am not leaving 
the Congress in the conviction that i shall be able to convert the 
Ktiinority into a majority at no distant date. 

"1 must also point out that every reasonable'proposal lot com- 
promise was rejected, every suggestion for postponement of the 
discussion of the Coundl question was negativ^, and , in spite of 
repjMited attempts to make Civil Disobedience practicable, the 
ntajoiity has passed a resolution wich makes it difficult, if nos 
impossil^. Opposing war breaks out to-morrow, in my opinion 
it would be fibs duty ol every Indian, R du, Mahomedan, or of any 
other faith tb eri^draw all co-operation with the Government and 
f tart Civil Dilobediaice at once. The war of Turkey is the war of 
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Asiatic freedxm. The Kbilaiat Conference. I am told, has passed 
such a resolution. I regret to have to say Giat even a motion of 
adjournment of the discussion was rejected by the Congress. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 1 now aaJr you to elect your President 
before you proceed with the busiuest of to-day." 

Qdestiom of Presidentship. 

Immediately after Mr. Das made his statement tendering his 
resignation of Presidentship, Mr. Vijiaragbavacharia appealed to 
the house n ^t to accept it. He said that, though the p oceedings 
in the Congress were . capable of the inference Mr. Das drew from 
them, yet under the conditions in which they were placed at the 
time he was of opinion that bis resignation Aould not be accepted. 
Under the constitution Mr. Das was President and he had no power 
to resign, nor has the Committee power to accept it. He requested 
Mr. Das to reconsider his position. It woo'd be most unhappy, be 
said, if Mr. Das insisted upon his lesignation and it was accepted 
by the committee. 

Mr. Kajagopalachari said he endorsed every word of the pre* 
V ous speaker and would add nothing. 

Mr. Das disposed of the technical question stating that there 
was provisionan the constitution for such resignations. He regretted 
be could not accede to the request to withdraw his resignation. 
The President was the head of the executive of the Congress and, 
if he had no belief in the programme, what was the good of tying 
him to tile post and whipping him ? It was because he felt that he 
could not carry on the programme laid down by the Congress that 
he i sisted upon his resignation. By resigning his i/..sidentship 
he was not lesigning his position as member of the A. I. C. C. or of 
the Congress. 

Other members joined in the appeal to Mr. Das to recomider 
his position and sus^nd his resignation to which Mr. Das replied 
that he had already tendered his resignation and could net 
withdraw it unless the difierence was settled some way or other. 
He was amenable to compromise and did not wish to run away 
from them. 

After some informal discussion a motion to proceed at once to 
consider the question of resignation was put and lost. 

President for the Day 

Hr, Sajagopalachari sugges ed that Mr, Das should be requested 
to take tire chair udtiiout prejudice to tiie technical question as to 
the remgnatkm oi the Presidoitsbip. 

The moikm was carried and Mr. Das agreed to preside over the 
meeting, remarking that he considered himself to have been elected 
prendent lor the day. 
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Nbw Working Committee. 

The meeting proceeded to elect members of the New Working 
Committee. The following members were elected. 

Dr. Ansari. Mrs. Naidu, G. S. Deshpande. T. Prakasam. C. 
Rajagopalacbari, Lala Dunicbaod of Lahore, Brijkishore Prasad, 
Saidar Tej Singh and Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad. 

The New Swarajya Party. 

After a short dbciission on the question of Civil Disobedience' 
the meeting adjourned till the aftemoo". Meanwhile the new party 
led by Mr. C. R; Das issued its fait on Council*entry. The following 
is the manifesto of the pro-Councillites. Over a hundred persons 
affirmed their assent to it, the most prominent being Messrs. C. R 
Das, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, V. J. Patel, 
Shervani, N. C. Kelkar, M. V. Abyankar, Dr. Moonji, Kochi Ram 
Sahani, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Satyamurti, Jaya^r and some 
100 others. 


The Manifesto. 

The manifesto announcing the formation of the party runs : — 

'< Whereas we are convinced that several important items in the 
programme of work adopted by the Gaya session of the Indian 
National Congress are not conducive to the speedy attainment of 
Swaraj and we are further of opinion that several other important 
items have been rejected, we do hereby form and constitute our- 
selves into a party within the Congress. This party will be called 
ihe Congress Kbilafat Swaraj Party. It accepts the creed of the 
Congress, viz, the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and legiti- 
mate means and also the principle of non-violent Non-co-operation. 
We hereby appoint Mr. C. R. Das as the leader of the party and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sjt. B. N. Sasmal, Sjt_ Vithalbhai Patel and 
M;*. Cbowdhri Kbaliquzzamma as the Secretaries. This party shall 
have its own organisation and programme of work the details of 
which will be issued in the course of January next. The President 
and the Secretat :cs, with power to coopt, are hereby appointed to 
frame the programme and regulations to be submitted to the ' *,m* 
of the party at a meeting to be held at such time and plawe as 
may be notified thereafter by the Secretaries”. 

ResoJutiona Passed by the All India Congress Committee 
on the I St January 1923 

: The Committee met again in the evening under the presidency 
ot Mr. F. in the absence of Mr, C. R. Pas who did 

inrn up. Tlib ^heStion of Civil Disobedience was ugaio taken up 
the following r 
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•' The AU'India Congress Committee resolves that Rs. 85 lakba 
be collected for the Tilak Swarjya Fund and 50,000 volunteers be 
enroll h] before the 30th of April, 19*3, and that the Working 
Cmnmittee be authorised to issue the necessary instructions fixing 
the quota for the several Provinces and take all steps to carry out 
the resolution, r^ard being had to the conditions ‘prevaUing in each 
Province. 

*' The Working Committee shall have power to act under the 
Congress resolution regarding the Turkish situation without 
reference to the date fixed above and to relax any of the Delhi 
conditions for Civil Disobedience, in order to meet any grave 
emergency that may arise out of the Turkish Situation. 

“The AU'India Congress Committee earnestly appeals for further 
vigorous efforts to boycott all foreign cloth and yarn and to spread 
hand-spinning and hand -weaving in order that the complete 
economic independence of the Nation may be secured and the speedy 
attainment of Swarajya ensured.” 

The Wotkirg Committee of the Congress met on the 2ncl 
Jan. 1923 and passed the following resolutions : — 

“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress draws 
the attention of the country to the resolutions of the Coagress 
passed at G lya and calls upon a'l Congress Committees to take 
immediate steps to cary them out, and in particular to take early 
measures for the collection of Rs. 25 lakhs for the Tilak Swarajya 
Food, the enrolment of 50,000 volunteers and the strengthening of 
the National Organization. The Working Committee further 
appeals to all Provincial Congress Committees to complete the 
collections and the enrolment of volunteers according to their quota 
before the 30th April, 1923. 

• Pfovi'led that in the areas where the enrolment of Congress 
volunteers is now prohibited under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and would in itself amount to Civil Disobedience, enrolment 
shall begin only after fresh instructions from the Working Committee. 

“That out of all collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 5 per 
cent be remitted from time to time to the All-India Treasurer and 
that not less than one-half the amount collected from the ist 
January, 1923. be reserved and kept unspent by every Provincial 
Committee until instructions are issued by this Committee after 
the 30th April, 1923.” 




FIFTH SESSION OF 

The AB^India Liberal Federation 

J9A0PVB, M7TH. DEVKMBKK, iHE 
Chatnnan*s AddreM 

The fallowiBg h the full text ol the AddiMt detiveied by Sit ManedtiM 
Dadahhoy, Chairman of tba Recaption Committeet at the National Uberal 
Federation held at Nagpur on 27th. December 1922. 

Brotber Dd^ates, Ladies and Gentlemen, : — 

Language is but an imperfect vehicle for conveying to you the 
feelii^s that are surging within me on this great occasion— feelings 
of diffidence at the mi^itude of the responsibilities thrown on me 
by the kindness of my friends who have selected me for this high 
honour as also of joy for the privilege of welcoming to this historic 
city of Nagpur, forever green with the memory of the Peshwas and 
the Bhondas, so many of my distinguished countrymen — the elite, 
the flower, the cream of Indian society. Brother Delegates, it is one 
of the happiest moments of my life in that I find my dear province, 
by holding this All-India Conference of the Liberal Federations and 
Leagues of the various provinces at the provincial capital Nagpur, 
once again asserting its attachment to these sound liberal principles 
of political progress which have stood the test of time throughout 
the world, but which, unfortunately, through some momentary 
aberration came to be temporarily ' jettisoned by large hypnotised 
sections of the Indian population. Nagpur was one of the most 
uncompromising and determined among the iconoclasts only so far 
back as X’mas 1920. It was in this cit>' that in the Session of the 
so-called Indian National Congress of the year Mr. Gandhi's scheme 
of Swaraj with the preliminary programme of intensive Non-co- 
operation, open disloyalty and possible Mass Civil Disobedience was 
accepted by the delegates. Only three months previous to that the 
issue was doubtful in Calcutta until in the end by tactics that would 
not stand scrutiny all opposition was crushed by the weight of 
numbers. A bigger fight was to come oft here at Nagpur but ulti- 
mately all spirit fizzled out, tlie whole assembly tamely submitted 
to the will of the Dictator, and Nagpur had the inglorious distinction 
of giving a wrong and mischievous lead to all India. The present 
Conference marks the happy restoration to sanity and reason of the 
Province. That is a source of immense satisfaction and hope to os 
all whose faith lies in orderly progress. , x. . 

I find eoual reason for genuine pleasure in the presence m^ this 
assembly of so many gentlemen who by their culture, social pontion 
and patriotism are the best persons to lead the people into safe and 
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•nrd channels of prog^ressive tiiooght and productiva political activity. 
Your presence here at great personal inconvenience and discomfort 
to further the cause of real political advancement affords the best 
guarantee of the reversion — may be gradual but nmiefhdess sure — of 
the whole country to sound political ideals and the restoration of 
pre-war conditions of political agitation. Sensaticmal idealism in 
politics and a morbid hatred of a nation that t* as enabled us to value 
political freedom and from whom alone political rights have to be 
obtained have operated a sufficiently long time to disclose their 
mischievousness and utter futility. People ought to be side of the 
game by this time. If indications are worth anything, tiiere are 
dear signs of the coming end of the delirium. Brother Delegates, 
I, on behalf of the Reception Committee, accord you the warmest 
welcome, all the_ more because 1 feel that with your combined 
influence, the pooling of the resources of moderation and constitu- 
tionalism which you so eminently and fully represent, and the better 
organisation and consideration of our strength, we members of the 
Liberal Federation are bound to neutralize the forces of revolution, 
disorder and anarchy — whether led by hot-headed, impulsive parvenus 
or self-deluded and frenzied martyrs — which for a time threatened 
to engulf our dear country in abysmal ruin. 

Rt. HON. Sastri. 

Yet another reason for my personal satisfaction, and that is 
supplied by the presence in our midst of my esteemed friend 
and ^ trusted leader the Right Honourable Srinivasa Saistri as the 
President-elect. 1 confidently hope under Mr. Sastri’s able guid* 
ance this Federation will soon become a real power in the land. We 
all require for our leaders men of his type,— gifted statesmen with 
clear vision, vast experience, undoubted patriotism, unique influence 
and admirable oratorical powers which have uniformly elicited 
unstinted applause in the highest councils of the Empire and in 
foreign countries where there is no lack of powerful speakers. 
Indeed the sweet, silver tongue of the Right Honourable Sastri has 
proved even better than sharpened steel among people entertaining 
the deepest prejudice against. Indians. The high compliment paid 
to him by the Premier of Australia is a tribute by genius to genius 
which is just and well-deserved. Brother Delegates, this mission of 
the Right Honourable Sastri from which he has just returned, 
^vsred with honour and glory has been pooh-poohed by the overwise 
non-co-operator. It is not a matter for surprise. All wisdom is 
now-a-days a monopoly of the non-co-opmator, whether a schoolboy 
in his teens or disgruntled, half-educated wage«eamer or the im- 
patient idealist who, notwit^tanding education of a high order and 
experience and age, has been carried off his feet by rapturous 
enthusiasm at the mirage of the Promised Land. And by a curious 
method of reasoning, the uncompromising advocates of freedmn of 
tpeedi and action and non-violence do not allow any person, how- 
ever high his at t ai nm ents or howler brilliant the record of his 
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services to the country, to have his say. And these new-born 
politicians are the most vociferous in the land just at the present 
moment. No wonder they would decry the distinguished services 
of the Right Honourable Sastri. But history and future generations 
will not be led away by their fiery denunciations, and will cherish 
the memory of Mr. Sastri as one who has vindicated the fair name 
of India in the world and laid the foundations truly and firmly for 
a letter understanding between the self-governing Colonies of the 
British Empire wd India. On 6th September last the Honourable 
Mr. Sarma gave in Council a resume of Idr. Sastri 's work in Australia, 
Repetition is unnecessary. Nor do I enter into details. It will be 
enough to say that he has done the necessary spadework and more. 
In the words of tlie Premier of Australia, he has ‘‘removed for all 
time those prejudices and misunderstandings which formerly pre- 
vented the admission of your countrymen resident in Austrsilia to 

the enjoyment of the full rights of citizenship, and 

brought those reforms covered or suggested by resolutions of the 
1918 and 1921 Conferences within the range of practical politics”, 

In New Zealand the Right Honourable Sastri has been equally 
successful and in Canada, though the task has not been so easy, 
there are grounds for believing that the ultimate results will be of 
enduring benefit to the resident Indian. It is true Mr. Sastri has 
not been to South Africa and Kenya where the Indian problem is 
the acutest, but the reasons are plain and were explained at length 
by that indefatigable worker in the Indian Cause Overseas, Mr. H. 
S. L. Polak, at Lucknow on 6th July 1922. To put it shortly, there 
was no invitation by South Africa as there was by Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, and the Indian cause would not have advanced 
ever so lit'Je by Mr. Sastri’s forcing his presence there. As for 
Kenya, it is a Crown Colony, and therefore the decision lies in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Any discussion to 
help in the solution of the difficult problem must accordingly be 
held in London and not in Kenya. No fruitful purpose therefore 
would have been served by Mr. Sastri going to these countries. 
Besides, Mr. Sastri went out as the representative of the Govern- 
ment of India. In that capacity he could not possibly go to South 
Africa without special invitation. 

Oversea Emigra'i lox . 

In assessing the value of Hie I^ht Honourable Sastn’s work 
in the Dominions, it should be distinctly rememberca that t'i.»* 
question of Oversea Emigration has two branches, one relating to 
restrictions upon future emigration and the other to the status of 
Indians already domiciled within the Domir'.->n8. The first part of 
the question has, at least for years to come, hoen set at rest by the 
resolution of tne Imperial Conference of jgiS, practically basefl 
upon the principle of reciprocity so persistently insisted upon by 
Lord Hardinge, and :’;e next part of the question has been 
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Humks to llie admirable advoca^ of tiie Rig^t Honorable Sastri, 
settled by die resolution of the Impetiid' Cmiierence of I 92 x,- by 
widdi the principle of eqntd rights of dtiaenship for all peofde 
lawfully domiciled in any component part of the British Empire 
has bem laid down once for all. It now remains tor us to see that 
die principle thus enunciated is given effect to within the Dominions. 
And it is quite in the fitness of things that tiie Right HonouraUe 
Sastri should have been chosen by &e Government of India to go 
out personally to the self-governing Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada to induce the Governments of those countries 
tq apply that principle to our countrymen domiciled there. This 
worn he has done quite satisfactorily, and the thanl» of the whole 
country are due to him for his great achievements. Once Indians do- 
miciled in the Colonies acquire the full rights of citizenship, the present 
restrictions upon emigration out of India must undergo considerable 
modifications with the lapse of time and the growth of enlighten- 
m«it. It is true the problem is acutest, as is notorious, in South 
Africa and Kenya. It is likewise true that with the Federation, 
now contemplated, of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, 
in all of which countries there are ^ge numbers of Indian domiciled 
from befcure the advent of the European settler, the lot of the Indian 
settler will be worse and the problem will be even more difficult of 
solution. But I am' buoyed up with hope that these units of the 
Empire cannot long keep themselves out of the current of political 
timught and developments, and Indian settlers will eventually be 
granted there too the same status and prvileges as in the sister 
Dominions. It is in tliese large possibilities of the future that the 
value cf the Right Honourable i^astri’s recent work in the Colonies 
lies. 


Need for Consolidation 

But, Brother Delegates, we must not rest on our oars ; we 
must not be lax in our effort for securing justice and fairplay to our 
countrymen whether in the Colonies or in India. Constant vigilance 
is necessary. I regret, however, we of the Moderate Party are not 
doing our best in the matter. I have already referred to the need 
for tetter organisation and consolidation of our forces, and I stress 
the point with all the emphasis at my command. If the work 
before ns in the Colonies, is great, it is even greater within the 
teuntry. India shattered by political dissensions and rapidly gli- 
ding down towards revoluticm and anarchy cannot possibly be either 
politicaliy or economically great and cannot expect to have the 
8]rmpathy and the blessings of the world in her struggle for freedom. 
Growing hatred for the European which is so. noticeable and regrett- 
able a feature of recent developments in the country is destructive 
of that amity and good-fellowship upon which our political progress 
equally witii eoooomic progress depends. We require aU our energy 
aadconrace tO 0 («nbatthis eviL Brother Delegates, the time has 
gpme for ml of us to shake off the stupor of apathy and inaction, 
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^torealmt^ttlMgfaveBtcririiintbe political liiatory of India 
18 on. us. It will no longer do for ns to stand aloof a nd \x> dsMiid 
iqpoa tile gradual assertion tbe good sense of the mawes for 
tenniraton of wr pnM troubles. We have great leqioniitailtty 
as leaders of public oinnum, and unless sve it with spir it 

determination we will fail in our dear duty and deaerve the 
ridicule of the world. Tlie aituation demands determined action 
not only cm the part of the Govt, but also onourpart. Bntwbat hscve 
we deme so far to counter the revolutionary activities of the non*oo* 
opemtor ? They have ^y been given a long rope. Bnti 8 ,thatthe way 
to discharge our duties ? The answer only be an *"*p hatic 
negative. W'hile the ncm^co-operator has been extraordinarily active« 
the Moderate movement has b^ lacking in vitality. If you want 
to progress by constitutionat means, one thing we ought to keqp 
vividly before us. and that is that ^e existence of a movement of 
this nature is not justified by occaskmal r^resentations to Govern- 
ment. but must seek its justific^ation in a determined effort in tin 
cause of law and order. It must also be admitted tiiat we have 
been too timid so long in our suj^port of Government measures 
designed to keep the ncm-cm-cipetation movement under reasonable 
control. That since the inauguratiem of the Non-co-operatkm 
Movement there have been disorders of a more or less serious nature 
very frequently throughout India with an actual rebellion in Malabar, 
admits of no doubt. That disrespect of law and authority has been 
openly preached in India, is equally patent. The non-co-operator 
has in the frankest and the most determined manner possible 
shaken the very foundations of ordered society. A revolution has 

Non-co-operation Activities. 

been organised with little pretence to concealment, and to ensure 
succ^s the loyalty of the Police and the Army hsis been sought 
to be tampered with. Indeed at least in some parts, the country 
has been mapped out and divided into new divisions, districts, 
sub-divisions and circles with non-co-operator officers in duuge, 
and an army has been raised which, though in point of eqnip- 
ment and morale is in keeping with the traditions of the knight 
immortalised in the pages ot Cervantes, has been an active 
centre of mischief and annoyance both to Government and the 
people. Not content with this suicidal record of inglorious 
and wicked activities, the leaders of the non-oo-operatfon move- 
ment have deliberately prepared a scheme of Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience which means the end of all Government, and which has not 
been abandoned but has only been suspended as much from mawkish 
sentimentalism and timely appreciation of difficulties as from fear 
of retribution. Only three days ago, a special cabl^am to The 
Times of India from London announced that Mr, M. N. Roy has 
submitted a programme to the Congress which claims "complete 
national independence, the establislwent of a Federal Repulic of 
India, the severing of the Imperial bonds and tliat the sovereignty 
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of the peojde be vested in a National Assembly, and the Congress 
"is nrged to develop a general strike at every opportunity and to 
form a gigantic mass movement to break down authority. While 
all this activity has been creating havoc in the country and making 
the realisation of our gosd ejctraordinarily difficult, we Moderates 
have t aiW to rise to the height of the occasion in support of our 
politicial principles or at best have temporised and fretted at the 
natural consequences of a firm policy of executive action for the 
suppression of disorder even more than at the mis-deeds of the non- 
co~operator which made such policy a matter of extreme necessity. 
The issue was plain from the beginning. Whether India is to fulfil 
her destiny under the aegis of the British Crown and work for the 
attainment of self-government within the British Empire, or to stray 
away from the Empire, snapping all ties of union, and to seek her 
salvation in isolation and self-immolation in dose co-operation with 
the revolutionary forces of the world ? To this plain issue there can 
be but one answer, but that answer we have not so far given in an 
effective manner. 

Brother D^egates, we are all for Swaraj, but the Moderate ideal 
of Swaraj is entirely different from that of the non-co-operator, 
albiet *hii* latter is of doubtful complexion. Our highest goal is 
self-government within the Empire on Colonial lines, whereas the 
Swaraj which tte non-co-operator desires is, according to some of 
the most distiniguidied among that dass, somewhat " undefineable 
The non-co-operator apparently does not know his own mind. His 
Swaraj varies from absolute independence to almost Dominion Self- 
Rule. Absolute independence hu been preached by the President 
of the last annual Session of the Moslem League. But, broadly 
speaking, the Swaraj which the bulk of the non-co-operators seek is 
any thing but I^Uamentaxy Swaraj. Mr. Gandhi made that plain 
'n his book on " Indian Home Rule ”, published so far back as 1908. 
Mr. C. R. Das, speaking only a few weeks ago at the last Dehra 
Dun Conference, made it plainer still. He wants' to free the pro- 
letariat from the domination of both the bureaucracy and the 
oourgeoisie. "I wantSwarajya for the masses, not for the classes, 
i don’t care for Ihe bourgeoisie”. The Swaraj in broad outline is 
identical with the Boldijevist Republic of Russia. In theory all 
power is to be in the hands of the working classes with the total 
eitiinction of cajutalism. With the e x a m ple of Russia before ^ us 
itwnot difficult to foresee tiie consequences of Mr. Das’s Swaraj in 
India, and it would be a matter of extreme surprise if the country as 
a whole be in any doubt about its choice. Mr. Das, in a considered 
statement issued from Amtaoti in the first week of November, has 
run into wilder flights of revolutionary imagination. He wants an 
Asiatic Federation, a Federation of all the nations of Asia, " a bond of 
friendship and love, of sympathy and co-operation between India and 
the rest of A^, nay between India and the liberty-loving people 01 
tue world”. Thw ** liberty-loving people of the world” are no other 
than the revolutionary lorces of the world ! He does not fight shy of 
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revolution, because “ revcdution is but a part of that growth tiie 
totality of which we call evolution" ! A wild scheme of thia nature 
need not be discussed seriously, but one thing sliould be emphasised. 
The idea of a combination of this kind, be it practicable or not, is 
wholly inconsistent with allegiance to the British Crown and tile 
Empire. 


Mr. Das's Scheme. 

The scheme sketched by Mr. Das gains practical interest from the 
fact that only lately the malcontents and revonitionaries of various 
countries assembled at Munich. A world combination of revolu- 
tionaries is thus already in course of formation, and it would be 
clearly wrong as much for the Government as for us of the Moderate 
Party simply to dismiss Mr. Das’s idea with a sneer. Thanks to the 
unchecked activities of the non-violent non-co-operator, we have had 
enough of, disturbances, disorders and chocking incidents in Indiaduring 
the last two years, but with the threatened Mass Civil Disobedience 
and-Boycott and this Asiatic Federation greater danger is evidently 
looming ahead. During 1921 there were 34 serious disorders many 
of which had to be put down witli the help of the military. Distur- 
bances of a less serious character were far more numerous. In 
Bombay, on the 17th November 1921, on the occasion of the landing 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales even under the nose of Mr. Gandhi 
there were riots attended with loss of 54 lives, the looting of 137 
shops at the lowest estimate, and destruction of valuable property ! 
Indeed, these riots were the worst in the history of the city. 1922 
has had its owrn budget of disgraceful incidents, the worst being the 
Moplah rebellion. The riots at Madras, Chawri Chowra and Multan 
are typical, the last even more than the Moplah outrage besides 
being a significant commentary on the professed Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. Mr. Gandhi has himself expressed the deepest horror at the 
atrocities. But what does it all boot? In his statement in Court 
he made significant admissions. He coolly said that to preach dis- 
affection towards the existing system of Govenimen t had become 
almost a passion with him and he was very particular in stating that 
this vras not a new gtowth in him, but he was lachrymose over the 
riots. He further stated tiiat it was impossible for him to dissociate 
himself from the diabolical crimes of Chowri Chovrra or the mad 
outrages of Bombay. Two things are thus dear : That the true 
objective of the non-co-operation movement initiated by Mr. Gandhi 
is to excite the masses iigainst Government, and not merely to 
paralyse executive action by non-co-operation and thereby to get 
Indian grievances redressed. And, further, that the movement, 
despite its vaunted principle of non-violence, was bound to end m 
anarchical disturhances and outrages, .and Mr. Gandhi knew it weU 

enough. He admittied that tife Advocate-General was " quite i^ht 

when hie said that as a man of reroonsibility, a man having receivM 
a fair abate of educatioii, having had a fair expwience of the 
I ilkMild know the odnseqiiiencea of evi^ one of my acts. I knew 
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tbflm. 1 knew liiat I was playing witii fire. I ran tlie risk and if 
I was set free I would still do tiie saase. 

Now, in yiew of this clear admisrion from the lips of the author 
9f tihe movement cotdd there be any doubt as to its real purpose 
and trend, or as to the duty of every law-abiding citizen in the 
present crisis ? We have had enough of ihw playing with fire. It 
may be a pleasant pastime with tiie non-ooK)perator leaders but it 
is death to sodeiy. Now it must stop. And it behoves us all to 
assert ourselves and to range ourselves frankly and fearlessly. I will 
nbt say on the side of Government, but cm the side of law and order, 
diat is, of society and civilization. We, Moderates of India, must 
start an active propaganda to save the country from the wUes and 
seductions of the non-co-operator. Propaganda must be met by 
propaganda. It is true the rowdies of the non-co-operation camp 
try tiieir best to prevent meetings of the Moderate Party. But 
I am confident if we are determined and do not sink in despair 
from fear of rowdies and hooligans a better atmosphere is sure 
to prevail before long. Witii an active central organisation, 
with ample funds, success is not difficult of attainment. We 
must have a class of preachers, determined and tactful, with 
sufficient knowledge of India and the world and politics, and 
willing to make political preaching their profession. There 
cannot be a dearth of proper men, but the initiative and the 
organisation and the direction must be the business of the central 
organisation. The sooner the organisation is started and fund.s 
necessary for the purpose are provided the better it is for the 
country. A determined effort must be made to expose the fallacies 
and the absurdities of the non-co-operator. .\nd success is bound 
to be ours. 


The Punjab and Khilafat Questions. 

Brotiier Del^ates, the non-co-opmation movement at the incep- 
tion had for its justification the grievances of the Punjab. Later, 
with tbe practical amalgamation of the Congress and the Khilafat 
Committ^, the grievances connected with the harsh terms of the 
Treaty oi Sevres and the contraction of the temporal powers of the 
IQiilafat was added. Both these grouads have now failed. It must 
frankly admitted that the action talcen by Government to remove 
the bitterness over the Punjab tiragedy of 1919 does not satisfy 
paUic ppoiem. That sometiiing more drastic should have been done 
may also be admitted. But as r^ards the punishments demanded 
by the Indian public opinion, some of them were clearly beyond the 
powmr of tile GovemmOnt of India. Pohaps the assessment of 
oompeniiBtiion could have been audshonld have been more liberal. 
But k a oMupantivc^ minw niafter. In my humble opinion, 
honimrer niaMlb wa lor tiie sbpctcomings of Government in 

bo^ tks u u siqpeets, hi tiw cfrnnnuitkPCies irfthe case the failure of 
Ckw0iBa«»t;lo^ff^ niilie piiffiik ln tiM nutter of punishments 

and coin|wmatkNM does not junt^r oo ndon ni «a*India agitation. 
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wtth iira^oo*ope9!atioii for its ruling principle. It is neither 
«i|iedient aor just Agitation based upon radal hatred can do no 
good. While it hast, and is bound to set the hade up of the 
Goyenunent and has made that Govemmoit more determined in 
tiieir attitude, it has successfully estranged British opinion a nd 
sympatl^, and has supplied ample justification for further repres- 
sion. Brother Delegates, I know the familiar cry of repression being 
the hither of freedom. 1 would appeal to the people, in whose 
good 'Sense I have abundant fai'th, not to be carried away by hackene- 
yed political shibboleths, but as sensible men to view the matter as a 
busiaess proposition, and to consider seriously if it is reasonable, nay 
rational, to persist in a course of action for Stem measures. As men 
of the world we must take count of gains and losses, of advantages 
and disadvantages, and xmt be lost in contemplation of a dreamland 
in which modem conditions of life have no operative force. Calm 
consideration of all the facts as rational men will lead to the inevi- 
taUe conclusion that further agitation, on the lines it has now been 
carried on, will do more harm than good. 

It must never be forgotten tiiat the Satyagraha movement 
brought in its train Jhalianwala Bagh and the Non-co-operation 
movement has already led to the Malabar tragedy, Qiawri Chowra 
and other disturbances of 1921 and 1922 before which all the dis- 
orders of the previous 150 years pale into insignificance. And with 
every disturbance of that nature the forces of reaction are 
strengthened. 

If the Punjab tragedy of 1919 does not justify further agitation 
there is absolutely no justification now for it in the fate of the Khilafat. 
The Caliph has been shorn of all temporal power by the Turks them- 
selves. There is no longer any question of the preservation intact 
of his sovereign rights and territory in order to enable him to 
discharge his spiritual functions properly. Further Khilafat agitation 
therefore lacks justification. Now it is a question of the powers and 
prestige of the Angora Government. In the settlement of this question 
it is wholly wrong and imconstitutional for Indians to take smy part 
and. Government would be perfectly justified in suppressing the 
Khilafat agitation after what has happened in Constantinople. But 
I hope Government interference will not be necessary, and strong 
common-sense for which Indian Moslems are distinguished ■will induce 
them to drop the agitation altogether. 

Civil Disobedience. 

Brother Delegates, it would be the gravest of blunders^ for our 
countrymen to resort to Civil Disobedience, whether individual or 
Maas. Disobedience to lawful authority and infraction of laws can 
cwtainly not be tolerated eithw by Government or by the large law- 
abidii^; sections of the people. It is bettw for the supporters of the 
maddest of all of non-co-operation to realise that it can 

never find acc e ptance •with the bulk of the Indian population, and 
«'^ifit does. Government is strong enough to compel obedience 

56 
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to its will and laws. And in this fight ■ Government will have the 
willing co-operation of all sensible people. Mass Civil Disobedience 
is bound to end in complete failure, but the regret is that before it 
collapses there is sure to be the acutest misery, possibly attended 
fvitn bloodshed the magnitude of which will stagger humanity, and 
aUijat disturb the equanimity even of the self-centred Mr. Gandhi, 
It is time for us to pause and think. 

Brother Delegates, the non-co-operator is undoubtedly Prolific 
in his mischievous plans. Mass Civil Disobedience does not mark 
the end of his mad career. Another programme is on his brain. He 
has so far sought to wreck the constitutional Reforms so generously 
granted by the British Government as a first and substantial 
instalment of internal self-government which is our goad, by abstain- 
ing itom participation in the elections. This abstention of some of 
the most intellectual, earnest and experienced among our country- 
men, though deeply regrettable and though justifying to' some extent 
the doubts about our capacity for self-government and for facing 
realities and shouldering responsibilities, had failed to make the 
working of the Reforms impossible. The Reformed Councils, on the 
contrary, have amply justified their existence. Opinion about their 
success both here and in Great Britain is practically unanimous. If 
the Councils continue as they have begun, a further expansion of our 
rights in the near future is almost a certainty. There are hopes, 
they will still further improve. But here the non-co-operator 
threatens to block the course. His latest tactics is to wreck the 
councils from within, and this is a serious aspect of the question. 
Brother Delegates, the point is now being mooted in non-co-operation 
circles whether entry into the councils and mass obstructiveness 
there will not be a more effective method for bringing the Govern- 
ment to its knees. That something of this kind might be and 
probably would be attempted has not escaped the notice of wide- 
awake British statesmen of the front rank. Mi. Lloyd George, 
speaking lately in the House of Commons as Premier, sounded a 
note of warning. It might at once be conceded that that move 
on the part of the non-co-operator will have disastrous consequences. 
The greatest hallucination under which the non-co-operator labours 
is, that in the expected paralysis of Government through this move 
^e only course left to the British nation will be to retire from 
India bag and baggage. Peurility could not go further. It is 
surprising that it never occurs to him that there is the alternative 
course of reverting to pure despotism as a dire necessity. Although 
political conditions have changed in Great Britain, no responsible 
statennan over there, I fully believe, ever thinks of going back upon 
the Prrmouncement of August co. 1917, and of undoing the Reforms; 
but the grant of seli-govemment by a process of gradual evolution 
after all depei^a upon the proof we' give of our capacity and fitness 
for a conmeraie use of our powers. Surely the method of obstruc- 
t.veness within the mnncils proposed to . be followed some of 
the aoB^oo-Qpentoa involves the negation of all aease of respaosibi- 
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lity, and is about the last tiling that could nt^im any lavounble 
impres^n upon the Britiirii nation 1 fervently hope the whole 
country will realise this. Besides, for the life of me I do not under* 
stand how a non~co»<^)erator can seek election to the councils qua a 
non-co-operator. He is supposed to be an honest man. As an 
honest man, can he swear lOl^ieace to the Crown on entry into the 
council when in his heart of hearts as also professedly he is opposed 
to the British connection ? 

Opposition in the council is by itself not wrong. It U <me of 
the accepted methsds of representative government. It is a healty 
force, provided it is not the result of a deliberate conspira^ 
to thwart the Executive without consideration of the facts. The 
threatened oj^iosition of the non~co«operating members of council 
has for its mainspring mere cussedness and a determination to wre^ 
the Govmmment. This tactics is not unknown to history. The 
Irish members of Parliament tried it a pretty long time, but hardly 
with much success. But here in India the healthy forces that tept 
the obstructive Irish members in check are absent. And that is the 
danger. The only result of such tactics can spell nothing but 
disaster to India, in as much as reversion to a despotic form of 
govemmoit might become a matter of unavoidable necessity. The 
n<m-oo-operator will then have the glory of having undone the work 
of our great patriots of the past. Is this denouncement desired by the 
electorates of India ? I think not, I believe not, I hope not. 

Brother Delegates, a General Election will be on us in a few 
months' time. It is abrolutely necessary for us to gird up our loin 
and to enter into the thick of the iighi a ith spirit and determination, 
with the primary view of seeing that uuty men of sound judgment 
with a due sense of responsibility and sincerely anxious to do every* 
thing in their power to ensure the success of the Reforms, are 
returned. Staid men are wanted more than ever, and not Uasby 
seers ever ready to catch the eye of the ignorant masses with 
flamboyant politics and wild schemes of freedom in which swords 
will be turned into ploughshares add the safety of India from fordgn 
invasion will be assured by the hospitality and courtesy for the guest 
for which the country is famous, and internad dissensions will be 
drowned in a torrent of brotherly love between caste and caste, class 
and class and race and race, or else be hushed into silence in the 
whirl of the charka. But the difficulty^ lies in the ignorance, the 
apathy, ^e gullibility, and the easy, obliging nature of the^ Indian 
doctor. He has not had yet proper training in representative 
govemmmit. The chief duty bdore us now is to go to the country 
and educate the elector. To the performance of this duty we 
M^erates of India must apply ourselves forthwith ; otherwise our 
failure at the boptiis will be well*deserved; 

Amruoration Needed. 

Brothi|r DeiegatsA I have thus far dealt only with the evil 

efiecte movm&nt at what Wiy appear iP 
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some an inordinate length, because I feel that, that is the greatest 
danger to the ordered progress towards full responsible Government 
which we all so much desire. But because I have said that, it does 
not mean that I overlook the obvious measures for the amelioration 
of our political and economic conditions which Government must at 
once undertake if they are not to feed the embers of that deep 
underlying discontent of which the Non*co*operation movement is 
at least partly a mere result. Many of these measures will now come 
up for discussien during the course of this session and I will not 
anticipate them here. I have no doubt the President in his address 
will deal with all those measures of outstading importance, as it will 
be his right as wdl as duty to do. But whether the Indian Govern- 
ment or the British Parliament moves slow or moves fast in the 
matter, there is not the least doubt in my mind at least that the 
non-co-operation movement will, if at all successful in any degree 
or measure, mean a sure death-blow to all our most cherished 
aspirations ; for that can only precipitate an area of sheer despotism 
from which in spite of all the drawbacks in the existing situation, 
we may happily be said to have now emerged. 

Foreign Trade. 

Brother Delegates, in the crisis created by the non-co operation 
movement our responsibility is all the greater in that the foreign 
trade of India, upon the healthy development of which our prosperity 
depends, will be ruined if the situation does not improve before long. 
No progressive nation in the world has ever prospered without foreign 
trade. And it is this trade which the non-co-operator, if he could, 
would destroy by all means in his power. I do not believe in 
organised boycott of foreign manufactures and foreign imports as an 
effective force in the economic ganisation of the country. Foreign 
goods must come into India it acr forei^ trade is to balance itself. 
It is not that alone. Foreign capital is needed for the development 
of our great natural resources. Is it likely that foreign capitalists 
would sink money here iu the abno mal situation created by the 
non -co-operator ? In Bolshevik Russia they want foreign money 
badly, but they cannot get it, and quite naturally. Brother 

Delegates, the worst feature of this non-co-operation movement is 
Utat it has created deep distrust in the minds of the foreign 
% nufnrtnrcr and the foreign capitalist. Mutual confidence is the 
first aiiu the last condition of success in commerce, and we must 
do all in our power to restore this confidence in India in foreign 
countc«ts. Much will depend upon the discussions in the councils re- 
garding commercial matters. Perhaps the most important discussion 
wUl<l)eiield soon. 

Fiscal Commission’s Report. 

Brother Delegates, the Report submitted to Government by 
tlie Indian Fiscal Commission will be di cussed -'n Council before 
long. I must speak of the Commission with reseive, but I must sav 
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that the recommendations of the Commission have been made after 
(ireful consideration of the evidence before them and the general 
situation, and with due regard to the economic interests of the 
I^ple. The honesty of purpose of the members and their enthu- 
siasm for the spe^y industrial development of India are unquestion- 
able. On the main points there was hardly any difference of opinion 
among the members as a whole. In my humble opinion, there was 
none in substance. As regards the broad principles of Ptotection, 
Iinpei^ Prelerence and Tarifl Board both the majority and the 
minority are agreed, but whereas the majority in deteimining the 
issura before them felt bound to subordinate political to economic 
considerations, political considerations apparently weighed most with 
the minority. The prime object to be kept in view is the conversion 
at a reasonably rapid pace of an agricultural country into a manu- 
facturing country, without placing upon the consumer an unduly 
heavy burden and with due regard to the capacity of the people to 
profit by artificial aids of tariff regulations. Economists of all 
schcmls are agreed that protection of particular industries can never 
be either permanent or for an indefinite period. To yield satis- 
factory results it must be applied with discrimination. This discri- 
mination ought not to be left to the unaided will of the Executive, 
but should be dependent upon the advice of a body of experts who 
should form a Tariff Board. And this is all that the majority of 
the Commission have recommended. The minority of the Com- 
mission do not object to the principles of Protection thus broadly 
laid down by the majority. But they stumble over the details. 
Imperial Preference is one of the most important and difficult 
subjects which demand an early determination, and in regard to this 
also ^ere is no real difference between the conclusions of the 
majority and the minority. Both have left it to be decided by the 
Indian Legislature, but whereas the majority have pointed out its 
desirability in inter-Empire dealings, the minority would exclude, 
for political reasons, the Colonies and the Dominions from the benefit 
of such Preference in the contingency of ’ts being adopted by the 
Legisiati re. The fight is thus reduced to narrow issues, and may 
^ settled to the satisfaction of all parties in the Legislature. But 
it is essentially necessary that the right sort of men only should be 
rctumcxl to the Councils, men, while truly representing the feelings 
and opinions of the people, will bring to the discussion not only fair 
and experienced but an open mind, a broad outlook, earnestness and 
devotion to truth. 

Brother Delegates, in connection with the fiscal fwlicy of India 
two points should be eoipbasized. As in politics so in fiscal matters, 
shibboleths and dogmas must be avoided. There is no rooni for 
dogmatism in tiiese matters, The question must be determined 
after due balancing of advantages and disadvantages. There can- 
ttot be one uniform rule for all circumstances, India is a cMntry 
of raw materials, some of which even in the most favourable circum- 
stances cannot be worked here profitably- I'hcre are manufactures 
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which are necessary but for which India must depend upon ioi^n 
countries, if not for all time, for at least an indefinitely long peric^. 
An exchange of indigenous raw materials and manufactures must 
therefore be unavoidable. And for this exchange our fiscal policy 
should be such as to ensure to the country the maximum of advan- 
tage with the minimum of sacrifice. Any one policy cannot in the 
circumstances be of universal application. The policy must be 
determined in each case. i.e. for each trade and industry, with 
due regard to the conditions, the state of its present develop- 
nofent a:fo the chances of prospective progress. From this general 
rule two deductions follow. In the first place, a policy of this 
nature must be' revised from time to time, and in the next 
place, the preliminary detailed examination must be undertaken 
by a body of experts sitting as a Tariff Board. And both demand 
the earnest consideration of the legislature. The second of the 
two points to be em^fiiasised is fiscal freedom for India. It is only 
natural that every country, not held in utter subjection by 
another country, with the elevating goal of self -government before 
it, should have full freedom in fisc^ matters. For this freedom we 
have been crying all these years of constitutional agitation. Unfortu- 
nately, even with the liberalisation of our constitution and the 
formulation of a higher aim and purpose of British Indian Rule, 
fiscal freedom for India has not been {fiaced on a statutory basis. 
Lord Selbome’s Committee only laid down the rule that in all matters 
in which the Government of India is in agreement with the Indian 
legislature, there will be no interference by the Home authorities 
unless it be from necessity from considerations of Imperial obliga- 
tion. Fiscal freedom is thus on an unstable basis now, and even 
with the growth of the strongest of conventions, cannot crystalize 
into a statutory right. But this statutory right is undoubtedly our 
due. And 1 sincerely hope and trust we all, never mind to which 
political party we belong, we join hands and agitate strenuously 
for it. 

Brotlier Delegates, If I have dealt with the non-co-operation 
movement and the Indian fiscal question to the practical exclusion 
of all other subjects, it is not, as I have already said, for lack of 
interest in them. Any number of problems more or less important 
j^wait solution. In my humble opinion, however, those two are, 
in existing circumstances, of outstanding importance, and the people 
would be well-advised to concentrate all thrir energy upon a proper 
solution of those problems. It is true the whole of our constructive 
programme of political and economic progress lies before us practi- 
cally unworiced, but our success in that line is entirely dependent 
upon internal security and peaceful conditions. Unfortunately, 
^rough tile mischievous activities the nmi^ico-opetator tiiat security 
is almost at im end. in parts of the coantry, while in other parts it 
is tihreatened iim^ as it has not been during ^e past sixty years. 
Nowhere in can it be said with doe regard to troth tlmt abeo- 
letely peaceful conditions prevail. In view of these facts the wisest 
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thiiig the moderate party can do is to tackle the problem ol non*co> 
operation with energy and determination. One cannot afford to 
think of other matters, however necessary and important they may 
be, when one’s house is on fire. Brother Ddegates, let us now wake 
up and make a cmicentrated and determined effort for the restor* 
ation of intmnal pe^, with which no progress, be it political, social 
or economic, is possible, and for preventing the fair name of India 
from being tamidied. We have conserved our energy and lain in 
wait long enough. The time is come for the word of command to 
pass : “ Up Guards and at them.” 

' Brother Delegates, I once again offer you a most cordial wel* 
come, and to request you to overlook possible defects in our arrange* 
ments for your reception. Believe me. the will is there even though 
the performance be poor. 
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Ladibs akd Gbntlbubm. 

Liberal organizations all over India have conferred on me a 
very great honour and 1 am profoundfy grateful. The conduct of 
your deliberations at this session is a delicate as well as a difficult 
task. Some friends have written to tell me of their expectations and 
would be surprised perhaps to be told they have not exactly 
heartened me. I should have rejoiced sincerely if your attempt to 
secure another President and a worthier one had succeeded. My 
friend Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru has qua1ification.s for the position, 
natural and acquired, to which I cannot lay cairn. The Liberal 
party's bad luck had ordained that his release from official bondage 
should come a few days too late. And I am here. I am willing to 
ssrve. Make the best of me you can. 

First let us pay a tribute of affectionate memory to tiiose of our 
friends who have passed away in recent months from the that 

knew them well. Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakara Menon. after 
many years’ faithful and highly appreciated labour in the of 
journalism, died in his native district in honourable poverty. The 
political views of Babu Motilal Ghose and his quaint manner of 
expressing them gave him during nearly two generations a all 

his own in the public life of our country. We shall long miac the 
amiable figure of Dr. Sir Bbalchandra Krishna, somewhat rare in 
recent years on our platform, but one of the heroes of the past 
generation, of wise and weighty speech and not easily swayed by 
passion or prejudice. The loss of Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey 
U a grief from which we shall take very long to recover. His 
kac^ledge of business, courage in advocacy and restraint of expres- 
sion gave his pronouncements uncommon weight in the Assembly. 
A debate in, the old Imperial Council when it still sat in Calcutta is 
among my vivid memories in which he vigorously and skilfully 
assailed the railway policy as to rates, while Mr. Gokhale sitting 
near him beamed approval and encouragement. The Bombay 
Legislative Council is the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur G. K. 
Sathe, whose eleiur common sense and quiet speech made his counsel 
invaluable hoA to those urho sit on the official batches and to their 
Clitics. 
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Mr. Montagu. 

On this occasion, when the Liberal party in India meets for the 
first time afte the recent political dianges in England, our thoughts go 
naturally to the Right Honourable E. S. Montagu. In the long history 
of our British connection, no one has loved India more, no one has 
sacrificed more for her, no otie has been more courageous or persistent 
in the application to her of the noble principles of Liberalism, no one 
amongst front-bench politicians in England has had a more thorough 
or sympathetic knowledge and appreciation of her problems or her 
ambitions, no one has had a higher conception of her destiny within 
the British Commonwealth, and no one has put together a more 
substantial record of actual achievement in the pursuit of that 
destiny. We all regretted very much the sinister intrigue which 
deprived him of office, and we regret still more those cross currents 
of English politics which have resulted in his exclusion from Parlia- 
ment altogether. What a loss it is in these days, when there is 
reasonable fear of reaction or stagnation in Indian affairs ! Though 
in opposition, his voice would have carried more moral weight than 
that of any other single member of the House and his guidance 
would have been of rare authority. India thinks of him with sorrow 
made poignant by her gratitude and sends him her best wishes for 
a future career worthy of his great services to India and to the 
British Commonwealth. 

Signs of Reaction. 

The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India and 
certain other politicians of note have declare their intentions not to 
go back on the policy of the Government of India Act, IQIQ* and to 
abide loyally by its provisions in spirit as well as in the letter. This 
doubtless brings some relief to the anxious mind of India, and we 
trust that the strength of the Labour party in Opposition and of &e 
Liberal party will be sufficient to avert any tendency to reaction 
which the presence in the new Ministry of some well-known opponents 
of the Government of India Act might lead us to apprehend. ^ Our 
friends in England, of whom to the honour of British public life 
there never has been a want, hold out no great hope of any advance 
under the present regime. Those who have experience from the 
inside of actual administration in India already detect pronounc^ 
symptoms of a tendency on the part of the India Office, while 
observing the letter of the law, to violate it in the spirit. The more 
acute section of the general public here, only too ready to imbibe a 
note of pessimism, profess to be startled by an attitude of entrench- 
ed confidence on the part of the Imperial services quite at vanMce 
with their uneasy apprehensiveness of a little while ago. Sj^al^g 
in May last to an audience composed almost entirely of high cwcmls, 
I took the risk ,of being accused of impertinence, warned them 
solemnly that there was a very widespread distrust of their goM 
faith in the matter of poUtical reforms in the 

them not to be too solicitous of the maintenance of vested interests, 

66(a) 
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bat to proceed orilb bi|^bearte.M thei*ork<d fvepating India for 
Dominion itatoi, igivins; oontinual ptot^^ of. A oeoq^nitkn jOA their 
t^t that Vae , thejir one high mieei^ and porpoee here, So 
cautious and insb-muided a man as Sir SSvamnunj AJ^ 1^UB recently 
given expfesnon in the columns of the Cxntuby ann 

After to. similat sentiments. I will make ho apology for quoting 
some tohtences frmn his weighty pronouncement : " It, i. e. the 
unrest, is largely due to a complete Icm of faith m the mmds of 
large sections of the gpqple in the sinceri^stof; the dedarataons and 
mr ondse s of the G ovenMnsn t^.-hgd . iiih^thh&' hento of iustice. .. Belief 
in S^^ustice of ' tBBPgjTOsV^Pw e iilim^ l>e<m the most valuable 
asset of Britii^ rule in toe past. The result of Mr., Gwdhi’s agito- 
tion has been to umiennine this belie£»> It Is th^ histoust of the 
Government whito is iMS^y^ .respo.ngjble' ' lOr toe disbelief of many 
educated men'in toe reality of toe Constitutional reforms, and which 
hj HB induced them to become extremists and resort to toe method of 
Nan*co^peration with all its ]^rnicious consequences. The most 
pressing problem, in my opinion, is how to restore toe faith of the 
.people in the good intentions of jtoe Government." . 

- When 1 was in .England last year 1 heard a member of the 
.Cabinet .idfl^ore ap(4itjical..niishap:...ahd add toat it could have been 
avoided If the men on toe- "spot had given timely warning of the 
‘ msignitude of the danger that was gathering ahead. The remark 
struck me at the time as a rather forcible reminder of the duiy^ of 
all public men, non^official as well as official, to speak out in critic^ 
times without fear and without reserve. . Doubtlesa. some men in 
authority will resent candid speechjand denounce it as a'toreat, but 
that is a risk toat must be faced by "those who would save ommuni- 
ties from inffiffy amd statesmen from blunders. It is in this spmt 
that I venture now to survey broadly and briefly the Resent political 
situation. 

INPIANISATIOM OF THE SERVICES. 

The new constitution of India han.been deigned as a first step 
towards responsible government. It transfers to the control of 
elected representatives of toe people certain departments of public 
business,: while it enhances toe influence of those representatives over 
the remaining departments. The British element in toe public 
slices has been told toat it will diminito continuously in the future, 
mid toat, while it lasts, its function is to train people in self-rule. 
British officials must now be prepared to be judged by toe care and 
solicitud'e with which toey discharge this last duty. They have, it 
must be allowed, a more vivid appreciation of : ^ diffiralties and 
ceoapiexities of sdfirule. They must Imow toat, wh41e parliament can 
pam an Act and sanction a few rules, toe actual transfer of political 

power has.: to be selected in this country to a multituide of matters 

moi^or ksslange, end that they must not loeen day or an <^>porto- 

ifity to: gii^^ to ^toe efaUdren of toe soil every poedblefBciUty for 

limruii^kcnrjto .stork inMitutioos to toeiT.entupe range. 
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Wmio the statute presences tteit^aiter ten years a comnussioii should 
bo , appowtod to a min o and report how far further progress is 
pee8iWe< the executive in India are expected in the interval not to^ 
mark time or refuse sullenly to move* but to do everything diort of 
Parliamentary legislation to keep the good work going. Let us take, 
in the first instance, what is :put down in the forefront of the pre- 
amble to the Act, viz. tiie increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the public sendee. Before the Declaration of Policy of 
August X917, the position of Indians in the public services had been 
the subject of one of the bitterest complaints against British adminis- 
tration. After the Act, one would expect the association of Indians 
in every branch of the. public service to proceed with marked speed. 
Some time ago, instead of declaring in conformity with the above- 
mentioned policy what this minimum proportion of the British 
element should for the time being and leaving the balance to be 
filled up by statutory Indians, the old principle was continued of 
dividiug the cadre in British and Indian proportions, as though it 
were a common patrimony, and the Indians were to be limited to a 
percentage of 48 which Was to be reached in ten years from an 
immediate b^inning of 33 per cent. This 33 per cent, is on the 
annual recruitment. Before the Indian element would actually 
reach 33 per cent of the whole service, it would be 20 to 25 years. 
When that element attains to 48 per cent, it would be about 30 to 35 
years. Already interested people fill tlie air in Britain and in India 
with the cry that the Indian element is growing alarmingly and 
dangerously large. The famous O’Donnel circular asserts that the 
proportion of Indians to the total cadre is to*day only 12 psr cent. 
We are thus enabled to see the slender basis on which alarmist fore- 
casts of the destruction of the steel frame are based. It is such 


unfounded representations, repeated in the English Press over Anglo- 
Indian signatures, which are to a great extent responsible for the 
growing unpopularity of the Indian services, and which friends of 
India like Lord Meston, Sir Claude Hill and Sir Valentine Chirol find 
it so difficult to counteract. Now my question is. Is the Indian 
patriot generally and the elected member in particular of our new 
Legislatures content with this rate of Indianisation of the great Civil 
Service ? On the contrary, is it not a most depressing and dishearte- 
ning indication of the intolerably long delay in the attoinment 
of full responsible government, which it is the apparent intention 
of the authorities to cause in so far as it is in their power ? When 
we think in addition of the overpowering consideration of economy, 


we are disposed to grudge every single year. /t j - • 

1 wish to take you somewhat deeper into this question 01 Indiani- 
sation* Now by the very hypothesis of the case an important aspect 
of is the admission of qualified Indian members 

the Service into those beanebes of adnunistration where tiicy '^ou a 
be tmined in the art of government and initiatea mto iw 

secrets, ji^o bettor teet conld be devised of ^ 

anthoritics iq their desire to obey the requirements of the ijremaDio 
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to our Act than the extent to which they have appointed Indians 
to the Secretariat of the Government of India and l^e various Local 
Governments. The following table gives the necessary figures for 
comparsion : — 

TABLE I 

Government of India. 

Secretaries (including Joint Secretaries) . 13 i Indian 

Deputy becretaries .. .. • 13 3 Indians 

Under Secretaries . 51 Indian 

31 5 

TABLE II 
Local Governments. 


Secretaries Dy. Secy.'s Under Secy's. Indians. 


Assam 

4 

0 

2 (1 Indian) — 6 

I 

Bengal 

9 

2 

2 —13 

Nil 

B. &0. 

6 (i Indian) 

0 

5(2 Indians) — ii 

3 

Bombay 

9 

6 (1 Indian) 

3(1 Indian) — ib 

2 

C. P. 

3 

0 

3(2 Indians — 6 

2 

Madras 

8(1 Indian 

1 

7(6 Indians — 16 

7 

Punjab 

7(1 Indian) 

0 

10(1 Indian) — 17 

2 

U. P. 

9(1 Indian) 

4 

5(3 Indians) — 18 

4 


*55 (4 Indians) 13* (i Indian) *37 (16 Indians) — 105 :.o 
*N.B. Including figures for the P. W, D. also. 

If it be urged that Indians of sufficiently long standing are not 
available, the following table will supply the means of testing the 
contention. 

TABLE III. 


Indian Officers df 5 years 

10 years 

15 years 

20 years & up, 

Assam 

.. j 

i: 

I 

I 

Benpal 

.. 4(1) 

0 

I 

I 

B. &0. 


0 

1 

3 

Bombay 

. . 1 

i 

3 

I 

C. P. 

.. 2(1) 

I 

1 

2 

Madras 

. . I 

2 

1 

4 

Punjab 

. . I 

z 

1 

2 

U. P, 

. . 6 (2) 

2 

4 

4 


19 (2) 

8 

13 

15 


This tabre shows that there are at least 19 Indian officers avail- 
able for TTnder*Secretaryship under the Government of India, 8 
officer for Deputy Secretaryships, 13 for Joint or Deputy Secie- 
turyshipS and 15 for S'tcretaryships, and memberships of the Execu- 
tive Councils* eto. Aosuming that there had been no Declaration of 
Policy in 19x7 and no action consequent Niereupon, these figures 
would disclose giounds for rhe belief that Indians had not had a fair 
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chance given to them of acquiring Secretariat experience. Judged 
in the light of tl^t declaration and the preamble to the Act, the 
authorities responsible for the selection of Secretariat personnel will 
find it hard to prove that they have done their duty. While a 
tilting of the balance in favour of Indians might be justified and 
even required in view of the future, they are not getting evra their 
due. How ridiculously wide of the mark is the cry of interested 
parties that Ministers choose their officers on grounds of favouritian. 

Threatened Increases in Salaries. 

1 have never been slow to sing the praise of the Indian Civil 
Service. 1 admire their high record, and I am thankful, deeply and 
sincerely thankful, for the way in which they have built up the 
administration of India on firm, efficient and thorough imef and 
given us, what perhaps we might not be able to evolve for ourselves, 
a whole body of auxiliary and subordinate services characterised by 
a lair degree of integrity, discipline and usefulness. 1 am not quite 
fitted by my birth or upbringing to judge of the pecuniary circum- 
stances of well-placed officials, but some recent observation in 
England and the Dominions inclines me to concede that there is 
much in the contention that in the case of those who have to main- 
tain establishments in India and outside, salaries, even though 
improved slightly, are not the same as they were some year ago. 
At the same time 1 am one of those who hold firmly that the claims, 
however legitimate in one sense, of high-salaried employees of the 
State are by no means comparable in justness or urgency to ^ose 
of employees in receipt of modest salaries. Further I contend’ that 
their cla^s to relief are sternly limited and may be completely 
negatived by the low condition of public finance and the intolerable 
burden on a notoriously poor tax-payer. On purely economic con- 
siderations, therefore, it seems to me that, if further recruitment in 
Britain is possible only on a greatly increased scale of salaries, allow- 
ances, and emoluments of one kind or another the representatives 
of the people in our Legislative Assembly will be compelled, with 
much reluctance, to recommend a cessation or at least a substantial 
abatement of such recruitment. No commission, however authori- 
tative, can reconcile us to increased impositions on account of the 
Lritish services. Moreover, British prestige and the continuance 
of relations of mutual friendship and confidence between the races 
nlike require that none but the best products of British culture 
should be brought hereafter to fill positions of influence and respon- 
sibility alongside of the best men turned out of our Universities. 
More than once before we have made the costly mistake of .supposing 
that to increase the attractions of the services is necessarily to im- 
prove the quality of recruits. I a.™ aware that during tiie last two 
years the number of British competitors at the Civil Service Examin- 
ation has diminished considerably, and in consequence the recruit- 
ment has been greatly in favour of the Indian element. Some 
further experience is necessary before we can determine how fai tlus 
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aRemticm is permaneaL It seems to me anyhow the eqiAty of tiie 
case wonU give to Ihe chihken of the the benefit of any un- 
foreseen ooodltkms that operate in thor favcmr. 

Okdbr Regarding the i. m. s. 

A recent cablegram givM ^ disquieting news that the Secretary 
of State for India han ai^inted or is about to appoint to the Indian 
Medical SeiVioe 30 men on terms of special advantage, and I have 
read in some newspapers that this action of the Secrets^ of State is 
heralded by the termination of the services of Indians that have been 
tiAm temporarily durii^ the war. While 1 was in England, 1 heard 
tiiat a proposal of the Government oi India, that in consideration 
of the difficulty of attracting British recruits ten appointments 
should be conferred on tiiese temporary incumboits, was turned 
down by the India Office. I make these statements for what they 
are wortii. I have not verified them. But one would like to know 
on what recommendatimis of the Government of India the Secretary 
of State's recent addition to the burdens of India is based. Our 
case is that tiie retention of the Indian Medical Service on its preset 
footing has the effect of treating the civil medical needs of India as 
tiumgh they were completdy subsinrvimit to the requirements of the 
Bfilttety and that it consHtutes not only a serious hardship on the 
indepe^ent medical profession in India, but an artificial bar to the 
advance of medical research in this country. Champions of this 
service have not in^coved their, case by resting it in great part on 
the necessity of providing qualified European medical assistwce to 
the European services oi the country. Those latter service would 
on that view become in the popular eye even more burdmsome than 
they are. It is quite true that under the statute the Secretary oi 
State in Council has power to determine such matters ; and the 
Indian Medical Service is placed in a specially privileged position by 
Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules : " A local Government shall 
employ such number of Indian Medical Service officers in such 
aj^intments and on such terms and conditions as muy be pres- 
cribed by the Secretly of State in Council.” But the mere 
possesaon of power will not justify any and every use of it. The 
Indian Legislative Assembly has certain financial powers and would 
quite justified under provocation in onploying them so as to 
tobarrass the Government. I much fear that if the 30 appoin.- 
ments are made by the Secretary of State to the Indian Medical 
Service on the conditions named, no one can foretell what the 
AssemUy will do to safeguard the tax-payer's interests. It is difficult 
to ima^e a representative House anywhere in the world sitting 
still and watching the nation's resources squandered with so little 
justification while the Central Government and most Local Govern* 
ments lay under the nightmare of financial bankruptcy. How 
entirdy without initiatiim we are here in India is proved by the 
statement aiRite the other day by Sir Ludovic PcMrter in the U. 
P. Council that the Retrenchment Committee of that province 
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could not oven consider the case of tbe Iiuperial Services witliont 
special leave of the Secretary of State. 


Control of the Services. 


^ Before I leave the subject of the services, there is one suggMtion 
which I commend to the acceptance of the Liberal Federation. The 
point occurred to me rather forcibly when we were considering the 
provisions of the Government of India Bill before the meeting of 
the Joint Select Committee. There is no government in the world 
of tire magnitude and importance of that of India whose employees 
down to those drawing salaries of 400 and 500 rupees are chosen 
for them, punished and dismissed by superior authority. The 
anomaly, why the humiliation of it, was made glaringly manifest 
when, in a measure conferring self-Kovemment on tlw people of 
India, the provision was repeated that all the Imperial services were 
to be recruited by the Secretary of State and that their salaries, 
pensions, allowances, &c. were to be regulated by him and were 
exempted from the vote of the Legislative Assembly consisting of a 
great majority of elected members and supposed to be endowed 
with the power of sanctioning, reducing, or refusing money grants 
at the time of the annual budget. It is highly honourable to the 
discipline and the sense of propriety of these services as a whole that 
they have remained amenable to the control of the Governor Gene^ 
in (^uncil or the Governor in Council, though these cannot dismiss 
them. It is difficult, however, for Ministers and Indian Executive Coun- 
cillors to command the same willing homage and co-operation - from 
the great body of these services. It seems to me that the time is 
come when we must demand that the Governor General of India 
in Council should take the place of the Secretary of state for India 
in Council in all matters relating to the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial services, the High Commissioner for India entering 
into covenants, dealing with the Civil Service Commissioners and 
doing other functions in this connection as the agent oi the Govern- 
ment of India. Of course the statute would have to be altered and 
many rules and regulations modified accordingly. But the dimity 
and authority of the Government of India must be recognised sDd 
the Secretary of State for India, who is entirely out of touch wiw 
Indian sentiment and can defy it with impunity, removed from the 
position of supremacy which he now occupies with r^ard to the 


great services. ... .. 

This proposal would seem to be incongruous with the plea 
advanced here for provincial autonomy. In fact certain proymces 
have already begun to clamour for the complete provinc^zation of 
the Services hitherto recruited in England and called Imperil. 
Without doubt that is the proper “ 

which what is logical is not neoessarUy sound, “ 2! 

such. 1 cannot do more than mention the prmapal 
on which I recommend this half-way-how 
some provinces appointments are related on communal consl 
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derations, vdiile it is necessary that tiie higher services Aould be 
on grounds purely of merit and efficiency. Narrow political consi* 
derations would interfere with the bestowal of patronage far more 
in tile provinces than at the centre. It is desirable that provincial 
barriers should not be recognised in the recruitment of the higher 
jMirvices, so that the unity of India may be maintained in this 
striking way. The public spirit and civic virtues of a people are 
largely influenced by the charsMiter of the 'services, which must 
deteriorate under political influences. 

Let me likewise recall the disappointment'of the public that 'the 
experiment of appointing an Indian to one of the Governorships was 
abandoned so soon as the man of first choice vacated his office. It 
is doubtless true unfortunately that the name of any conceivable 
Indian would have been received with disapprobation or the ill- 
tempered section of the Press. The same remark would apply to 
the post of High Commissioner for India. But this circumstance 
should not be taken advantage of by a high-minded Government 
anxious to associate competent Indians in every branch of the public 
service. 

While on the subject of high appointments I must deprecate the 
practice thet now seems to have established itself of shifting 
Governors from one province to another. Some years ago strong 
disapproval was expressed of the appointment of High Court Judges 
to the executive Government. It seemed as though the authorities 
agreed to the general principle. But curiously enough, soon after- 
wards, an Executive Councillor at the end of his term was appointed 
High Court Judge. Now holders of these high appointments must 
not be taught to expect further favours, and the people of every 
province are entitled to expect that their affa'rs would be ad- 
ministered by one who is above fear or favour. 

The Army. 

The Army question, however, is the test of teSts for the bona 
FiDEs of the British Government. Its urgency arises from two con- 
siderations either of them strong in itself, but both togethen of para- 
mount and overpowering force. The first consideration is financial, 
it being indisputable that the straitened state of Indian finance is 
due in great to the inordinately bloated expenditure on the 

Army. The Indian Government are genuinely alarmed and, besides 
afiording full information to the Assembly and seeking their advice, 
they have also forwarded to England with their own recommenda- 
tions the findings of a strong and representative Conunittee 
which were calculated to effect certain economies immediate- 
ly and also ' reduce the total cost of the Army by gradually 
Indianistng the commissioned ranks and reducing the British part 
of the Army* Nobody can tell with certainty at what stage these 
urgent piPpMals and recommendations lie in England, but it is 
rumoured that tile Atmy authorities, who have the last say in the 
matter, have not been maved even by India's direst necessity. The 
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other aspect of the matter goes even more to the root. Dominion 
status, which has been promised lo India, is not possible in its 
fullest sense without the means of self-defence. It is true she pays 
every anna of the stupendous cost of tlie Army and in that way 
fulfils, nay more than tulfils, the conditions embodied in a resolution 
of the House of Commons of the 4th March. 1862 : ‘^hat this House 
(while fully recognizing the cla.ms of all portions of the British 
Empire to impeiial aid in their protection against perils arising from 
the consequences of Imperial policy) is ol opinion that Colonies 
exercising ^e right of self-government ought to undertake the main 
responsibility of providing for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist in their own external defence," An unexampled 
policy of suspicion, however, has hitherto denied the inhabitant of 
India admission to the King’s commission, with the result that, 
even if Indianisation began to day on the most generous and 
thorough-going scale and were prosecuted without intermission in 
the most honest spirit, it would take 25 to 30 years to complete the 
process. One hears that the proposals now before the authorities 
would spread the process over something like 35 years, and that 
even these are likely 10 prove unacceptable. Was Mr. Montagu 
gifted with prophetic insight when on the 5th December, 1919, at 
the last stage of the Government of India Bih he warned the House 
of Commons in a memorable passage ? “Do not", he said, “ deny 
to India self-government because she cannot take her proper share 
in her own defence and then deny to her people the opportunity of 
learning to defend themselves". This odious combination of insult 
and injury was paralleled only in India till the other day by the 
denial of representative institutions to her people on account of their 
illiteracy and resistance at the same time to all attempts to intro- 
duce a system of compulsory elementary education. The stagnation 
that has overcome the proposals of the Government of India with 
a view to retrench expenditure on the Army and Indianise the officer 
ranks is the most serious indictment of the intentions of the British 
authorities, and one does not see how the charge can be refuted. 
The delay aggravates anti-British feeling everj^ day, and a loyal 
citizen feels it his duty to sound a serious note of warning and 
trusts that it will not be construed as a threat. The idea that self- 
defence is an inseparable attribute ol Dominion autonomy is a theory 
of recent growth. In its early stages what was required was that 
the expenditure should be borne by the self-governing colony, a 
condition which has always been fulfilled by India. I believe 
British troops were not withdrawn from the Transvaal till several 
years after it had received self-government. No doubt the inaugura- 
tion of the Irish free State has been followed within a short time 
by the withdrawal of the last English garrison. But this precedent 
cannot be applied in its rigidity to India, where the atizen ms long 
h»n denied the right to bear arms or to exercise any 
insignificant command in the so-called Indian Army. If tneov 
side of Dominion status is practicable in this county much before 

fi7 
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the mttitaiy side, the anomaly is tiie direct consequence of the 
narrow policy pursued by Britain hitherto ; and during the period 
that the Indianisation of the Army takes place, the British Army 
here must a^ee to defend the country, though it be governed by a 
civil power not of its own nationality. There is no inherent 
necessity for the transfer of civil power to wait on, or be measured 
by, the transfer of military power. At any rate Great Britain is 
under a moral obligation not to insist on any dose concomittance 
between the two. 

Indians Overseas 

1 had intended after my speeches concerning my Dominion tour 
not to refer to the subject of Indians overseas in this speech. But 
certain events that are taking place around us render it advisable 
* ''at I should express my feelings on the subject as clearly as possi- 
e. British Guiana and Fiji have recently been visited by Com- 
missions appointed by our Government. Considehag their personnel. 
I am inclined to await with confidence the publication of their 
recommendations. Great interest attaches to the colony of Kenya, 
where the relations between the White settlers and our coantrjroen 
arc so strained that influential men in London throw up their hands 
in despair. The white settlers, in whose composition as a rule greed 
and pride seem to be combined to an intense degree, cannot brook 
the idea of equality with Indians and threaten violence if a system 
based on equality were forced on them. Our people are equally 
determined to take nothing less than equality. I heard good 
accounts of Sir Robe t Coryndon, the new Governor of Kenya, out 
it is doubtful that he can do much. It is surprising that after two 
<n' tliree years of struggle the Colonial Office should abdicate its 
i unction as it were, and the Duke of Devonshire proclaim that he 
v.'cnild support the man on the spot. It is difficult to interpret 
properly a meagre cab'egram, but the principles involved and our 
interests at stake alike require that we should not put our trust 
too much in the personal idios3mcrasies of the man on the spot, 
whom an 'arrogant and over-grown community may coerce in many 
ways If the Imperial Cabinet of Great Britain find themselves 
unable, owing to the truculence of White colonists, to carry o it the 
resolution of 1921, it is an impressive lesson to other communities 
hr the Commonweal^ that what prevails at the seat of empire 
is neither justice nor the sanctity of resolutions, but a treat of 
force. Even in the history of ^itish India an episode or two 
have happened in which the Er ropean community have gone 
immodemto leng^ in defmice of unjust privilege and monopoly. 
In Frendi Canada the establishmmit of responsible government 
Was aooompiiiied in 1849 by an outbreak on rhe part of the 
EngU^ miueontcnts which ended in the burning down of the 
House of Pn#KmeBt and a personal insult to the Earl of Elgin, 
Her ilBjesty*a' re^regentative. A sentence may be quoted from 
bis deqMktim cli the subject stnd commended to the Colonial 
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Minister and his man <m the spot. " Meanwhile it is ny Ann con* 
viction that if this dictation be submitted to, tiie Govenunent of 
tills province by constitutional means will be impossible, and that 
the struggle be^een overbearing minorities backed ^ force and 
majonties resting on legalities and established forms, which has 
so long proved the bane of Canada, driving capital from the province 
and producing a state of chronic d^content, will be perpetuated.*’ 
With regard to the self-governing Dominions, the Bombay Cor- 
poration and Indian Chamber of Commerce have passed resolutions 
expressive of impatience at the way in which they treat the just 
rights of our countr3rmen. Apparently these bodies think that we 
had best retadiate at presmit. 1 have more than a suspicion that 
this is exactly what the shrewd anti-Asiatic would desire, in fact, 
I was asked by a representative of South Africa last year in London : 
" If we hit you hard, why don’t you hit us hard in return ? We 
have agreed to the principle of reciprocity.” They know that the 
number of their nationals resident in India is so small as to be 
negligitde, and that our retaliation therefore cannot amount to much. 
On the other hand, if you did retaliate, we should have shot our 
last arrow, and our opponents might cry quits. I am sure our 
nationals domiciled abroad will not thank us in the end, for we shall 
have lost the moral advantage we now possess in urging their claims. 
Moreover, in the three Dominions that I have visited 1 see no in- 
superable barrier in the way of our people similar to that which by 
all accounts exists in South Africa. Our people in Australasia ui 
Canada have not organised themselves and made a demand for 
equality. In fact they are incapable without aid from us of a 
sustained struggle for their rights. Active Indian pro^ganda is the 
one condition of ultimate success. Without such it is unwise to 
expect just treatment or become angry when it is denied. We have 
just made one attempt at direct negotiation and, though I say so, 
not without some success. 1 submit it is too soon to give op hope. 

The Working of Reforms. 

Let me now turn to a review of the earlier events under the new 
constitution. They were full of promise and gave cause for gratuta- 
tion. Officials were cordial and courteous, non-officials were 
willing to learn and full of considmation for the needs of the 
executive. Both alike were keen on the success of the Reforms. 
In several provinces the Governors forgot diarchy and treated the 
two halves of Government as one undivided Cabinet. The new 
legislatures, under the double blight of non-co-operation and finan- 
ced bankruptcy, faced their tasks with a courage and sagacity which 
promised well for the future of political India. On the Central 
Government, contrary to expectation, the interest of India centred. 
‘The Legislative Assembly, though consisting of representetivm from 
diverse parts of discharged its duties like a tried body of 

^^idators and won the approbation not only of their President but 
pf inpactial Qbservers generally# The official members too for theur 
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part showed a spirit of tolerance and helpfulness which did them 
great credit.- Rules and regulations w^e interpreted in a liberal 
spirit, and- the Assembly were invited to discuss the military Budget 
and other proposals as though they had not been exdnded from their 
'Scope. A strong committee of that body also sat on military matters 
generally and produced a unanimous report, which did not make 
heroic recommendations, but which even so lies unheeded on the 
shelves of the War Office. On a resolution on Indian autonomy the 
Home Member, Sir William Vincent, thought it necessary to adopt 
a- .cpiiciliatory attitude and himself proposed an amendment which, 
beuitg. accept^ by the Assembly without a dissentient, committed 
ttwft body, including the members of the Government, to the view that 
the:qiies1ion of further constitutional reform should not be allowed 
tO'...ifvait; till the ten-year limit had expired. Again, on a motion 
xeg^rdii^ the rapid Indianisation of the services the same spokesman 
of^Goveitsiment treated the question from a detached and sagacious 
pOinb ot view and agreed to institute immediate inquiries as to bow 
tdjsecuse increased recruitment of Indians to the all-India services. 
With;.:i!^ard . to those sections in the Act which represented the 
YOStigeit^ autocracy, endowing the Governor-General and the Gover- 
ttcurS, acting sometimes singly and sometimes with their Councils, 
wiUi extraordinary powers of overriding their legislatures, one must 
admit that on the whole there has been little cause for public dis- 
satisfaction;;. Such exercise happened only in two or three instances 
io- the jprdvinces and passed ofi quietly. It is well-known that the 
Governor-General of India in Council recently resisted great pres.-ure 
brought to bear on him to resort to the process of certihcaiion in 
connection.. with the Budget. His forbearance till last September 
nuistiheiimentioned with special thankfulness, because it has bad 
thOvdomewhat unexpected effect of enhancing the prestige of the 
^odiM. Parliament. It will be remembered that it was contemplated 
to leave the Government of India in the possession of undisputed 
and indisputable authority and that this authority should be 
frequently and -as a matter of course asserted. The institution, 
howevet; of two Houses of Legislature, one 'with an overpowering 
and'the other with a decided elected majority, has made the exerc'se 
of : joverriding powers a matter of such ^ave risks tliat it was 
possible for the Assembly by judicious restraints upon its own conduct 
to ' have allowed the autocratic sections to remain inoperative for 
a- tong period, and then it might have been comparative y easy to 
ask for the repeal of the obnoxious sections. From a popular point 
of t’iew it is rq[rettable that with regard to the Princes Protection 
these sections has been utilized. On the merits of the 
question, I Should say the enactment of the measure was unnecessa^. 
On -the other band, it is open to question, wilii the clear sight which 
comes after , toe event, whether the Assembly was wise to refuse 
leave toe toe Bfll to be introduced. It was and is to our interest 
that if toe Govwnor-Gcmeral has recourse to toeto sectiona. he does 
lo intoues in which a detached observer would toy that toe Atoenbfjf 
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had behaved with moderation and selt-restraint and given the 
executive no justification oi excuse for out of the way procedure. 

1*0 go back to the main line of thought. 1 was saying that, 
though the original idea had been to give the popular voice no real 
controlling power, tlie forbearance of the executi/e had in practice 
given the Indian Parliament a fair measure of real control over the 
policy and measures of administration. In my accounts of our new 
constitution and its working during my recent tour, I have always 
emphasised this unintended effect and claimed for the authors oi 
the Government of India Bill that they build ed better than they 
knew. To the higher officials concerned in the working of the new 
regime, I have given full meed of praise for their friendly and liberal 
attitude. 1 used to mention Sir Harcourt Butler ia particular as a 
striking instance not only of ability, but of that rare sense of 
discippne which is one of the high qualities of the Indian Civil 
Service and which enables its members cheerfully and faithfully to 
carry out policies of which, however, they may not personally 
approve. Sir Harcourt, far from favouring the original Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals, had fathered a rival scheme and pushed it as 
far as he could. Neverthe ess, when called upon to administer the 
Act, which he had strenuously opposed, he \vas regarded as one of 
its truest interpreters. 

Improper Interference. 

But has this great chapter closed ? Are we no longer a happy 
family ? Have the authorities begun to weary of well doing ? Are 
they pulling themselves back ? One woulvi not: like to believe so, 
but tliere arc disquieting portents which may not be overlooked, and 
they proceed from a quarter where, while Mr. Montagu w'as in office, 
Indian interests never failed to find a champion. One of the cardmal 
principles laid down by the Joint Select Conimitt e on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill was that, When the legis’aturc aiii the executive 
were in agreement ou any matter not involvin';^’, imperial inicrests, 
there should be no interference from higher authority. Fiscal 
autonomy, to the extent that we now ciijoy it, is regarded as a 
special application of this principle. Daring the discussions of 1919 
it was regarded as of the utmost importance, and in the period of 
transition public opinion in India must jeaiou'-)y safeguard it fr m 
violation by the Secretary of State in the case of the Gove^ment 
01 India or by the Government of India in the case of .the^Local 
Governments. Some months ago, in another 
occasion to praise Mr. Montagu for the way in which he wtlUng 
to let the autonomy of India develop even at the cost of some self* 
suppression, and I have heard him say, with humorous exaggemtfon, 
that his ambition was very soon to abolish himself. Can it be said 
to-day that the India Office respects this principle sufficiently ? i 
read the other day a long string of matters of apparent agreemwt 
between tiie Government of India and the Indian Legislature either 
negatived or held up at Whitehall the recommciiciations as to 
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military expenditure, proposals for Indianising tiie Army, {xoposal 
for diminishing recruitment in England to the all-India services, 
proposals for appo.nting Indians to the Indian Medical Services, 
proposals in regard to Frontier policy and the recomeodaticm • of 
the Racial Distinctions Committee. Even if the Secretary State 
in Council has interierred only in some of these matters, it is a 
cause for public alarm in India, and it is necessary to consider how 
we could help the Government of India resist these mcroachments. 
At the time this principle was enunciated, I remember pointing out 
tlmt, if it was to be at all efficacious, the Government of India 
oi^ht to be expressly f^eed from the necessity of {neviondy 
consulting the Secretary of State before taking part in ^e discus- 
sions with the l^;islature. My information is tiie roles require 
such previous reference in far too many matters yet. This unwhole- 
some practice unduly lunits the initiative of the Government of 
India and automatically narrows the limits of possible concurrence 
with the legidature. it is no wonder the teMency to reaction, 
wherever it exists in the official world, has received encouragement 
by knowledge of these circumstances, betokoiing, as they do, a 
change in the atmosphere of Whitehall. The Secretary of State has 
recently sent out orders forbidding Local Govermnents to refor to 
cmnmittees any question in any manner affecting any of the 
Imperisd services. In practice this would greatly narrow the scope 
of our legislatures and prevent them from even sidvising on reserved 
subjects, let alone exercising increased influence over them. 

Diarchy. 

Since I spoke on this subject in Bombay my opini<m about 
diarchy has not been shaken. 1 think it has reach^ its limit of 
usefulness. Not having inside knowledge of any administration, I 
am unable to enforce my opinion by a striking array of specific 
instances. Perhaps Ministers at present in office and Executive 
Councillors, when freed from official restraints and called upon 
to state their experience before a duly authorised commission, will 
make out an overwhelming case for the termination of quality in 
provincial administration. The best results have been obtained 
where Governors have treated Councillors and Ministers as belonging 
to one Cabinet. The role requiring that the Finance Member 
fthluld be an ^ecutive Councillor has placed Ministers at a decided 
.’tii^vantage in obtaining money for thdr departments. Official 
discfplme too is difficult to maintain, as Ministers have discovered, 
when an officer cannot be censured or transferred exc^t with the 
consent of the Governor. In some provinces Mmisters are not 
recognised as forming one official group. This practice violates the 
recmnmendation of the Joint Select Comndttee, which was in these 
words : — “In fhisse circumstances the Conunittee think that it should 
recognised die commencemmit that Ministers may be 

expected to act ki concert tx^iethm. They probably would do so ; 
and in the t^nion of die Committee it is better that they shouldi 
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cod fherofon dw fact dioold be Teoogniaed oo die foee of tbe 
BQL'* Some Ministm have oomTdeined that, while anybody and 
everybody was free to commnidcate his views on tbe O'Doandl 
cixciiiar to the Government of India, they. i.e.. the Ministers, were, 
pradiided from doing so, because their Governor took a narrow view 
oi diarchy and would not consult them where a reserved suDject 
ivas concerned. In another case a Minister had to threaten to 
resign before ihe Governor would allow him to choose his under* 
Secretary. A Governor has even been known to play a backwud 
^tion of the L^ slative Council against his Ministws who could 
not except in special cases depend on the official votes rtther. They 
thns depmd on a highly precarious and shifting majority. Tto 
United Provinces Council presented to a scandalized India the 
spectacle one day of an Executive Councillor speaking against a 
Minister and on another day the spectacle of a Minister requesting 
bis own Secretary not to move an amendment to which he. the 
Minister, had not given his consent. In the same province for many 
days a Councillor and a Secretary were openly accused, without 
eliciting any satisfactory reply, of canvassing members of the 
Legislature against the District Boards Bill which had been brought 
forward by a Minister. The fact that no notice is known to have 
been taken of these incidents by the Governor would seem to lend 
colour to the suspicion that he ralker enjoined the confusion of the 
Minister in the circumstances. In Madras, where the evils of di* 
anffiy are the least felt, the desire tor complete provincial autonomy 
is the strongest. One of tiie Ministers of that province said tne 
other day : 

*T am Minister of Development minus Forests and you all Imow 
that Development depends a good deal on Forests. I am Minister 
of Industries without Factories, which are a reserved subject, and 
Industries without Factories are unimaginable. 1 am Minister of- 
Agriculture minus Irrigation. You can understand what that means. 
How Ag'iculture can be carried on extensively without Irrigation 
in tee hands of those who are responsible for it is rather hard to 
realise. I am also Minister of Industries without Electricity, which is 
also a reserved subject. You all know the part which Electricity 
is playing in the development of Industries now-a-^ays. The subjecte 
of Labour and of Boilers are also reserved. But these after all are 
some of tee defects of the Reform scheme," 

A half and half system is naturally productive of friction and 
wears out the nerves of those who have to work it. Members of the 
services are not the least loud ir demanding that tee system should 
be devdoped to tee full. It seems now to serve no useful purpose. 
No one, official or non-official, has questioned tee ^c'eocy m 
Ministeis or tedr. ability to manage the reserv^ services u teem 
dionld be entensted to thdr care. The* public wiU 
tbe iadlscrimiiiate arrests of a few monteis ago and tM hfr^aMsd 
use in certain place of s e c tion S44 tee Code of C r i min a l Procedure 
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and they no longer wish to haw such powers exercised by officers 
without fear of being called to account in tiie House of Legislatuie. 

lliese remarks should not be into preted as amounting to a 
wholesale condemnation either of diar^y or of the machinery of 
which it forms a feature. An enumeration of the good work accom- 
pl'Shed by the popular side of our Local Governments would be 
cheerful reading. Here is a summary, by ho means careful or 
exhaustive. Ministers in all the provinces have to their credit legis- 
lative measures which will redound to the country's advantage. I 
need instance only a few in ord^r to show how successful they are in 
initiating new policies in their respective departments. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance that Ministers were called to administer 
these departments just when financial difficu ties became very 
serious ; and therefore naturally the first reforms to be effected were 
those which did not entail much outlay of money. For instance, 
municipalities and district boards have in most provinces been 
placed on a popular footing. But Ministers have not shrunk from 
undertaking large schemes of expansion involving heavy increases 
in expenditure and thus facing additional taxation. Some of the 
measures introduce bold new departures in policy which would have 
been almost inconceivable in the old r^ime. 1 would give the first 
place among these to Dr. Paranjpye’s Compulsory Education Act. 
which replaces the optio ial compulsion of the Act of igiii by absolute 
compulsion and seeks to universalise primary education m the whole 
of We presidency within ten years. When the whole scheme is 
completed, it will throw an additional burden upon the provincial 
exchequer of more than three quarters of a crore every year. Mr. 
Chintamani has introduced in the United Provinces excise reforms 
calculated to effect a very drast'c reduction in the consumption of 
alcohol, etc. In the Bombay presidency Mr. C. V. Mehta has not yet 
.been able to complete his inquiry into 'this question, but he has 
already introduced a reform which, if small in itself, initiates a new 
policy substituting direct for indirect checks on consumption. In 
Madras Ministers have adopted the policy of giving judicious State 
aid to new or nascent industries 'and have put in hand several other 
aaeasures of no small benefit to the province. Reiorm of old univer- 
sitiM and tiie establishment of new ones are taken in hand in several 
provinces. These and other measures of the kind are the first fruits 
of the popular control over transfered departments, for which we 
-fte Constitutionalists peed not bluMi. 

It is not meant that diarchy has been a pitfall to the feet or a 
fetter to the limbs of M nisters. ^ Bnt it has serious defects, as has 
been painted dot. Tt has served its' purpose as a lest and as a prepa- 
tatiott. It is now a dog and an irritatitm. The demand for its 
rspmval comes from many sides. The sidisiaction of the demand 
go far to allay pnblie discontent and ease the tendon between 
iihe Govemmeht and tm pec^e. The Legislative Assembly has lent 
its eonntanaaee the accderation of the march of Indians constitu- 
tloa« Ko ihlcs Jieed Im ap^Kibended from the grant of full autonomy 
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to tile provincM, except the loss oi two Coandllorships in the bigger, 
and one Coancillorship in tiie smaller provinces to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

If at our next election the matter is properly placed before the 
constituencies, thm can be no doubt of their givmg a mandate to 
their representatives to try and secure provincial autonomy as early 
as possible. A legal difficulty occurs to me. Supposing the question 
of provincial autonomy were raised by a private member in a legis* 
lature in 1924. and a resolution were moved asking that representa> 
tives be elected to ah all*lndia Convention for ffie purpose, would 
&e Governor be justified in disallowing the resolution ? I am 
informed that the law would permit him to do so. At tiie same 
time the law would not stand in the way of his allowing the resolu* 
tion either. So that it would be largely a question of how thoroughly 
the constituencies had been educated in the matter and what 
momentum the demand for provincial autonomy had gathered. 
If our non-co-operator friends would not indulge in the violent fun 
of breaking up of other people’s meeting, but cheerfully help in the 
good work, the prospect would by no means be gloomy. Should 
any Governor, however, be obdurate, the elected members of the 
legislature could still obey their mandate by meeting at their o\m 
instance without fear of their proceedings losing moral authority in 
the eyes of reasonable people. 

The io-Year Limit. 

Speaking a few months ago to a meeting of Bombay Liberals, 
i expressed my opinion of the provision regarding the appointment 
of a statutory commission after ten years. The obvious interpreta- 
tion is that while Parliament must appoint a commission at that 
time there is nothing to prevent a commission issuing before that 
period. During the Commons debate in 1919 Mr. Montagu explained 
the point clearly in these words : “ If there is a remarkable and 
mforseeable development in Indian conditions in the short space 
of ten years, it does not tie the hands of Parliament in any 
way whatever. There can always be a commission appointed 
in the interim.” On another motion Mr. H. A. L. Fisher delivered 
himself of a similar opinion : “May 1 point out that there is 
nothing in the Bill which prevents revision taking place before ten 
years, but there must be a revision at the expiration of ten 
years ? If it be true that great progress will be m^e, and if 
it becomes obvious that Ihe transferred subjects are being handled 
wisely and effectivtiy to the satisfaction of the Indian population 
by the Indian Biinistera, then there is no obstacle to a revision at 
an earlier period ♦ha** ten years.” Let it be remembered that in 
the original proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford it had 
been suggested ♦!*%♦ a fretii transfer of subjects should take place 
at the end of five years. It would be pedantic, it wonW 1 » inexpedi- 
ent, nay it would be a political blunder a g ains t whidi it is our duty 
to wwn Govemmoit, to prolong the trying period of transition 

67 (a) 
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aaoo c ewrily, to allow tbe aense of gitevaiioe to deepen mta it 
-beooanes « danger and to refnae to led^ an error wmeh actual 
Mparience bas eocpoaed in the divided oonetitatii» of the provinces. 
1 therefore commend aenggeetion whkh onr honoured leader Sir 
^vaswamy Aiyar haa miMe at the end of hia ariide in Thb 
J tfiMBTBBMTR CsMTUEY ANi> Aftbr in theoe woids: **The least 
that ^uld be done by the Government in the present drcumatanoes 
is to send out a anum but strong cmnmittee of statesmen and cons- 
titutional lawyers to aacertain on the qiot how toe system of diarchy 
has been working, what defects have been brought tolig^t, and 
what remedies could be devised to promote smoothness and efficiency 
to working/* Before, however, the present conservative government 
would take this step, they would have to be cohvincra toat the 
constituencies in India desired it strongly and had expressed their 
desire in the usual way at dection tone. 

Reform at the Centre 

This, however, is not the whole of onr demand. At the last 
aesdon this Federation of Liberals asked in addition that the Central 
Government should be brought under popular control in all matters 
except ecclesiastical, political and defence. Perhaps that resolution 
would be repeated at this session. When I presided earlier in the 
year at the meeting of Bombay Liberals, I ventured to express a 
feeling of hesitation with reference to this demand and indicated 
my grounds for toe hesitation. But I promised at toe same time 
toat in a matter of that kind, where the difference was not one of 
aim or principle but of temporary expediency, I should consider 
myself bound by the superior wisdom of the pa^. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar, a safe man, if there is one in our ranks, has pleaded cogently 
for popularisation of the Central Government in the article from 
which I have already quoted. An argument that appeals to me is con- 
tained in the following sentences. "The Central Legislature has enorm- 
ous voting power, but absolutely no reqKmsibility. But for the fact 
toat the Government has displayed the greatest possible tact and 
the members of the Legislature great sdf-restraint, and that both 
sides have been anxious to make the Reforms a success, there would 
have been a deadlock several times during the course of the last year 
and a half. It is impossible for the Government to adopt any bold 
policy in any matter, legislative, administrative or financial, for the 
;ttoason that toey Cannot be certain beforehand of the amount of 
support that toey are likely to receive in the Assembly. The 
divorce of power and responsibility, which was r^iatded as the 
greatest defect toe Minto-Morley scheme, is perpetuated in a 
magnified form in toe Central Leg^^ture at toe present moment.” 
I have likewise endeavoured to ascertain the views of as many men 
^ our party as possible and I find toat, idtoough some share my 
hesitatom, of^on preponderates heavily on toe other side. Let 
me themlcife 'toB ih publicly with the majority view. After all. 
whto toe pcoirittoes have attained to autonomy and assumed reqx^* 
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ribOity for peace and order, foe Central Govenunent camiot leaf 
lag bdiind. Its re^wnai b ai^ to tiie oonstitiiencies most anive 
inevitaUy. and foe aooiier foe better. 

While agitation for foeee important advances is in progress, — 
day wiU bring its own {noblems. 1 see f nam b e m ot foe Assembly 
are bringing np a motion for foe abolition of foe distinction b etween 
votaUe and non-votaUe items of expenditure. The non*votable 
items far exceed foe limits whidi are compatible even with a first 
instalment of foe power of foe.pur8e. What u almost a humiliatifln 
to foe Government and Le gi slatore alike is that the talsriiw 
pensiems of persons app^ted by foe Secretary of State in Council 
and of C h ie f Commissioners and fV«Fu m i m i ff nem f^ouM be 

eimlnded from foe scope of foe AssemUy's vote or discussion. The 
correct principle is for foe Imperial Government to guarantee foe 
salaries and pensions only of those officers who are appointed by 
the Crown. It is little short of a slight to treat as sacrosanct enor* 
mous sums taken from the taxpayer and payable to junior o ffi cer s 
reaching down in some cases to below Rs. 500 a month. We know 
that, when responsible government was riven to ofoer communities, 
due provision was made for British services. But then this demand 
is not that foe Government of India should be made absdutely 
responsible, and foe Governor General in Council has overrid^ 
powers for nceptionri cases. Serious objection would likewise te 
taken to all owing to military expenditure to be voted by foe Assembly. 
We admit that expenditure depends on policy and on military policy 
it would be premature for the Assembly to attempt to lay down or 
regulate. But the difficulty is all foe creation of foe executive. If 
they had used their irresponsible power with moderation and kq>t foe 
military budget within ^ limits of reason, foe revolt against budget 
exclusions would not be so strong. But as it is, a deqierate situa* 
turn can only be met by a desperate remedy, and as foe AssemUy 
consists of human beings and not of angels, the Government mi^t 
find that they had presumed too fsur on what was once euphemisti* 
cally described as foe Indian's faculty of unlimited acquiescence. 

Fokmation of Paktibs. 

There is also much in the working of our constitution which 
annot give cause for satisfaction. In no cam has responsibility 
^een brought home to a Minister. When a Mini s ter was recently 
defeated in a certain province over an important Bill on a transferred 
subject, he nrither rerigned nor was criled upon to resign. The 
country would perhaps have welcomed a proof that foe L^islature 
not only has power of dismissal in law but can actually exercise 

it on adeouate occasion. It is with profound grief that one records 
the impression that in foe Punjab and .Madras foe majority has 
shown that it cannot be trusted to treat foe minonty wifo fairaM 
and equity, ne evil in foe soufoem province is bound to be felt Iw 
a time yet May I from this place appeal to “Y 
Bghadur Kesava Pillay anil C. RamUnga Reddy, to uae fodr wi* 
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doubted influence so that tbe bitterness may be assuaged and the 
youngs generation grow up in an atmosphere of less strife and 
contention ? One may venture to think that there is no need any 
more for non-Brahmin leaders to spread the unloving gospel, "Do 
not vote for the Brahmin, never trust >the Brahmin.” No clear 
definition of parties has yet been evolved, except in the Assembly, 
and there for a wonder &e democratic party glories in having no 
leader. No leader, no discipline— is an axiom in political organiza- 
tion. In the country at large people are mostly under the spell of 
that pious doctrine of inexperience, unity. A vague hankering after 
a reconciliation of all parties and the honours of a universal peace- 
maker is the dominant characteristic of a considerable number of 
men in public life, of attractive personality and decided talent, but 
unwilling to recognize that Indian politics have come into a phase of 
reality in which unity is not only impossible, but a sure sign of 
inefficacy. The ajpparent advantage of being free to embrace what 
is for the time being convenient stands in the way of most people 
labelling themselves Moderates or Extremists, Liberals or Non-co- 
operators. As soon as the votes are polled and the names of the 
successful candidates announced, it ought to be possible, as in other 
countries, to calculate the exact distribution of parties in the 
l^islatures. Not knowing how many tixeir. followers are, Ministers, 
supposed to r^nesent the non-official part of the legislature are 
compelled to look upon the official nominated element as the nucleus 
of their voting strength, hoping by individual negotiation to beat up 
a few more recruits on each occasion— a most distressing situation 
f dr these who are expected to build up the strength of the popular 
party. How dare we talk of full Parliamentary institutions so long 
as nine out of every ten politicians will refuse to take a name, be 
classified or acknowledged a leader ? As to the education of electorates 
to which our venerated leader, Sir Dindiaw Wacha, drew our 
attention last May, nothing much seems to be doing. Even if 
special popular lectures on civics should prove impracticable, and 
there is no reason why tiiey Aould do so, the practice might at least 
be started of members going down to their constituencies after the 
rising of Parliament and speaking to them on what has been done 
or may be done. Our hew constituencies cannot be expected to 
compti the attendance of their representatives for some time yet ; 
^ representatives Aould regard it as their duty to keep them fully 
mibnned as’ to the state of publm affairs and l^;ulation. The lesson 
willsptm have to be learnt that nothing of more than ordinary 
consequence could be done in Parliament without the wish of the 
dectorates on the sul^ect having bem pacifically ascertained. 
Besides bdi^' iiliterate* ignorant and desirbus to be let alone, the 
ordinasy dsetor is liaue to be gulled by the demagogue and 
peusttsded to vdte for the person who makes the most intemperate 
.Ptodias aiitillln moit extravagant promises. The education of the 
eleetmstoe eina in advanced countries is a never.ending process. 
1 waslattia London during the season of tbe recent General 
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Electioa» I heaxd no remark ^ often as this— >that a large number 
of men and women had come into ^e registers for the first time, that 
they had no experience, and no calculation could be made as to how 
they would vote. Candidates, whether successful or not. and when 
successful more than otherwise, must remember that this is more 
their duty than that of dthers. The situation is devoid of hope so 
long as the bulk of our legislators grudge the few weeks at a time 
they give to public business and. as soon as Parliament rises, do not 
think of going to their electorates and rendering an account of their 
doings, but run back to their business, briefs or lands. 

Organisation of our Party. 

1 will now ask your leave to say one or two words about our 
party. It would perhaps be best to clear the ground of two 
criticism!)* We have from the very nature of the case to answer 
charges from two opposite ends. Our extremist countrymen 
complain that we have merged ourselves in the bureaucracy and 
must be held responsible for tbeir blunders, high-handedness amd 
repression. Our answer must be firm and frank. So long as they 
will proclaim war on the established government, talk openly of 
revolution, inculcate disloyalty and rash political action and send 
about the country a committee of men of influence with the express 
object of finding out the prospects of a caunpaign of civil disobe* 
dience, we must sternly disapprove and stoutly oppose. So long as 
they preach the gospel of despair, they command neither our assent 
nor even our sympathy. So long as they boycott the present 
constitution, pooh-pooh the reforms and talk of wrecking the Co^- 
cils, there is no common ground between us and we can have nothing 
to do with them. Officials and organs of official opinion deplore 
our lack of organisation and vigorous propaganda. We must admit 
the truth of this charge, though we are not without excuse. But 
when they attack us for indecision of thought, fear of unpopularity 
and a tendency to take up the most violent and pa^onate cries of 
the extremists and echo them feebly, thus affording no constant 
support to Government, we must repudiate the charges as unfounded. 
Our business is to promote our country’s welfare, to enlarge her 
political status through the present constitution, to secure her 
ordered progress and compatibly with these aims, but not other- 
wise, to support Government. When government offici^ go beyond 
the necessities of the case and become indiscriminate in repressive 
measures, threatening to stifle the very spirit of agitation, we will 
not hesitate to condemn their action. When the Secretary of State 
abuses his irresponsible power in disregard of the Indian taxpayer, 
we cannot but protest. When we are faced with a prospect of 
stagnation while there is so much to do every day in the direction 
of preparing the Indian people for self-government, we most jgve 
solemn wammg. We are prepared ^to let our leaders accept office 
and hdp the officials when they carry out our policy and our aim. 
We will oppose and thwart them when they n^lect or defy our 
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tkiiiifls. It is amazing how they expect os to stand by than when 
ti^ do ns harm as well as when they do us good, in th^ excessive 
militacy expenditaze, in their h^-handedness, in their hesitation to 
afkxd udua talent every possible opening for emplojrment in the 
idg^best and moat delicate spheres of work, seeing t^t in no long 
time Indians miut be prepay for self-government. Our Britidi 
brethren must understand this clearly. Every day we shall ask, 
vdiathas been done to-day towards the advent of Swaraj ? Of 
every officer we shall inquire, does he realize that he is here to fit 
out people for self-rnle ? Of every rupee of expenditure we shall 
requne to be satisfied that it was unavoidable and in the interests 
of India. We bdieve in the ideals of the Britannic Commonwealth, 
we cberidi our connection with it, trusting that our equal partner- 
sib^ therein, which has been admitted in theo:^, will soon be 
tTMslated into fact in all essentials. We believe in the efficacy of 
pmceful and ccmstitntional methods, and in the pursuit of our high 
aims tre are upheld 1^ the ocxisciousness that they have been 
admitted as proper and legitimate the highest au&ority. And 
as our motto is Ordbrxd I^oghbss, we do not despise compromise 
in public afiEairs, proved it is honourable, advances the present 
posmon and does not bar further progress. 

The first requisite of a party organization is the maintenance 
a list of membm who are prepared to own themselves as belonging 
to the liberal Federation, to subscribe to its principles ai^ to pay 
a certain prescribed ee periodically. The second requisite is to 
appoint a leader for all India and for each province every year, who 
be entitled during his period of office to speak for the pa^, 
to treat with Government on' behalf of his party, to call meetings 
of the Executive wh«i necessary for the purpose of determining 
policy or action, to bring up matters of discipline when they are d 
more tha" ordinary importance, and to be consulted before indivi- 
duals in the party or groups make serious pronouncements or about 
definite action on important occasions. It would be well to adopt 
the term leader, for it would carry the right to lead and therefore 
signify real business. ' President,' on the other hand, suggests mere 
dignity and may go to the man of wealth or social s t an ding and is no 
good for our present purpose. He should be placed in funds so as 
to command secretariat f^ilities. The third requisite would be a 
gmeral fund, both* for propaganda and electioneering purposes. This, 
however, would be vwy slow in growing and we need not be dis- 
couraged by it 



Proceedings & Resolutions 

yAOPUH~~f68TB DeCKMBSH IBM 

The National Liberal Fedwatioii reanemUed on ilie 
December under the presidentahip of the Rt. hon. Srinivaa Saitiy. 
The first resolution of the day which was put frcMu- the chair was 
as lollows:>- 

Cendelenee 

*Thto BMetiag of the &U-Itul)a Liberals moarat the 4aatli derlag the Iasi 
year of Dewaa Babadar 0. Ramaskara Heaoa, Sit Blebaadra Rrmai^ Sir 
Vltbaldaa Daesonar Tbaketeay, Bao Bahadar O. R. Bathe, Rr. R. B. flutaiaiBl 
Iyer, Dr. P. D. Dane. Rhan Bahadar H. It. llalak. Dr. Ilaaohar Lai aad Baba 
Mettlal Qhoae, each in his way a worthy son of India and a devotsd woThar In 
her eanse.'* 

Before putting the resolution to vote the dinirmen oMaiaed 
leave of the subjects committee to add to tite names in the teacfin- 
ticm that of tiie late Mr. K. R. Gnrasami Iyer. 

Mr. Gavai, m. l. c. (Nagpur), moved that the name of the late 
Maharajah of Kolhapur also be added. It was pcfinted out to him 
that he had been elected to the subjects committee where he had 
every opportunity of bringing forward his motion while Ihe con* 
dolenoe resolution was being dtscussed, and he had failed to avail 
himself of it. Eventually Mr. Gavai agreed to bring forward his 
motion at a subsequent meeting of the sulqects committee. The 
resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assemUy standing 
in silence. 

Mr. Montagu's Snivioas. 

The next resolution was moved by tiie hon. Dr. R. P. Faranjpye 
(Bombay) and ran as follows : — 

•'This nesting of the All-India Liberals reootds its profoand grM at the 
defeat of the Bt. hon. B. 8. Ifontagn at the last general election wbirh dsprifcs 
India of his serriees invalnable even when in opposition. Mr. Ifont^ia by 
leoognising the right of India to fall Dominion statne and getting it admitted 
by the highest anthorities saved India at a orltloal time to the eomssonwealth 
of Britain and has that established a name aeeood to none among the beuetaetots 
of India and the champions of snbjeot nations. 

"The Conference trusts farther that a fatnre is in store for Mm worthy M 
his great servloes to India and the commonwealth. This meeting aathorises tbe 
piesUeat to eommnnicate tbe reaolation to- Hr. Moataga.” 

In moving the resoluticm Dr. Pamnjpye traced the career^ Mr. 
Montagu from his college days udten the speakm: had an oeya s tcm to 
come in contact with bi«n at Cambridge and referred in growing terms 
to Mr. Montagu's services as Under-ScCTetary of State, in which 
capacity he miyie the recognition of India's right to the foil Dcnni* 
nmatetnsa faw accompli. If he had made his appeaiBaoe on 
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the scene two 3rears earlier than he did and had introduced the 
Reforms many of the present conditions in India would not have 
arisen. Turning to the Turkish question Dr. Paranjpye declared that 
if only Mr. Montagu had his way eight months ago it Would not have 
been brought to such an acute stage as it had now been. In con- 
clusion the speaker regretted that India stood disgraced by the way 
it had failed to give Mr. Montagu public support to keep their 
national self-respect. They should not give up their friends when 
they were down. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. K. li. Pradhan of Nasik 
who testified to Mr. Montagu’s desire to understand the soul of 
India and to do all in his power in the cause of India against 
formidable opposition from within the Cabinet and without. 

Rao Saheb R. V. Mahajani, M. L. C., of Akola supported tlie 
resolution in a Marathi speech. 

The president in putting the resolution to vote associated him- 
self with all that had been said in eulogy of Mr. Montagu’s services 
to India and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Resolution on Self-Government. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth, M. L. A. (Bombay), moved the resolution 
on self-government which said : — 

*'Tbjs meeting of Ail-Ind's Liberals earnestly nrges upon tbe Secretary of 
State for India and tbe British Parliament the necessity of acceleratiny the 
pace for the attainment of complete relf-gorernment and towards that end the 
taking of steps for the immediate introduction of (1) full respons ble goTernment 
in tbe provinces and (2) resnons'bHity in the central Government in all depart, 
ment I except the Military. Political and Foreign ” 

It\ moving the resolution Mr. Samarth said that in the course of 
the working of the Reforms during the first two years there have 
been a crop of difficulties, disabilities and , disavantages and states- 
manship lay in taking immediate steps to remove them in the 
provinces where the dyarchy was being worked. The divided cabinet 
responsibility could not last long. There should be collective 
cabinet as wdl as financial responsibility, though it did not mean 
doing away with the members of the civil service. They might have 
civil servants as executive Councillors in the Central Govemmeni 
but their salaries should be placed on tbe estimates. As regards 
the grant of a further instalment of Reforms there was nothing to 
prevent a commission from coming to India before the stipulated 
10 years and enquiring into the working of the Reforms. 

Sir Bipin Krishna Bose in supporting the resolution after urging 
ths-t the past two years’ experience had been enough to convince 
those who guided India’s destinies that Indians could be entrusted 
with mort ^wers, referred to the non-co-operation movement and 
utterOd to the Government that they could repress a few 

hundreds or a few thousands, but they could not repress 300 millions 
of people. They would have to apply more permanent and abiding 
remedies riiape of constitutional reforms. 
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Pandit Gokaran Natii Misra M. L. C. Lacknovr* speakitig in 
Hindi in support of the resolution declared that the time had come 
when complete responsibility should be introduced in the provinces 
and responsibility in the Central Government and exhorted 

the Liberals to go foward among the electorates and make this 
demand an election cry. The resolution was carried by a large 
majority, only six dissenting. 

Indianizatlon of Army 

The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. B. S. 
Kamat, m.l.a. (Poona), and read : — 

* This meeting of All-India Liberals records with the gra? est concern rhe 
delay in the inaagnration of the plans for the Indianisation of the higher tanks 
in the Indian Army, for the reduction of the British element and for tb< inrro- 
daotion of other improrements and economics recommended by the Military 
Eequirements Committee of the Indian Legislative Aisenibly. regards it a« a 
crncial test of the sincerity of the autburlties legarding india'e D> minions slaiae, 
sees no way, except through drastic retrenobmeut nnder this head, of the coatury’s 
regaining tioancial final eqnilibrinm and ca la npon the British t abinet and the 
Army Conno I to restore by speedy action the confidence of the people of lnd*a 
ill the often replanted promises to grant full responaible Gofernment to India. 

< This federation also earnestly app*«aU to the people of India to take in the 
meanwhile the Inlleat aiivautage ot the Indian Territorial Force Act and to enlist 
themst^lres in large numbers in the Territorial Force, it also appeals to the 
Oort, to take all poaaible steps to promote and popularise enrolment in the Foroe.* 

In a brief speech Mr. Kamat quoted figures to show the dis* 
proportionate strength of Indians in the Army and the expenditure 
on the British and the Indian soldier which stood in the ratio of five 
to one. He urged that the military policy of India should not be 
dictated by the War Office, and the Commander-in*Chief and the 
Government of India should be masters of themselves.* He also 
complained that the terms offered in connection with the recruitment 
of Indians to \he Territorial Force were not satisfactory. Referring 
to the Military Requirements Committee's report Mr. Kamat 
emphasised that the Government of India had taken a very long 
time m cogitating over the report and it was the duty of the Liberals 
to call upon them to publish it and take steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow and Rao Bahadur Bambawale 
(Nagpur) also supported the r^lution. which was put to vote and 
unanimously carried. The Federation then adjourned the next day. 

NAOPDB-^HOTB DBCKMBBH m 2 

The National Liberal Federation reassembled on the agtii 
December. The proceedings began by the President putting the 
following three resolutions from we chair which were carried 

‘ This meeting ot the All-lndin LibernU carnettly triute that the lnebim^<e 
Cammittee and Marions provincial retrenchment committve will reoomiii«*fKi 
nateiiid rednetioas of exp^itore and enable the Government ot India nua toe 

68 
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vactooi loBil OevanaeBli to wtoio tbair flnoaeiol eqnilibriiim oad that OTetr 
tiio Biod lot idditifliiil ttuntlon* 

* Tbio VedmfeioB to ot opinfon that the ladtoa Stetee* Proteetion ogaiott 
OiMflIaetioa Aet paned bj the CoonoU of State oa the Ooeeraof-Qaietal'e power 
of eeftifteatioa to aot to the iatereeta of Britfeb lodia or the aabieota ot the Indian 
Statee and thnefoio Parliaaent tboald adviee bto Hajeetj to withhold hie anent. 

* While fpllj leeogntoing the need for rapid political ad ranee, thia Federa- 
tion emphaeiaea tbe great neoeaait j for pnafaing oa the progreaa of the maaaea in 
idl direetioaa, edaeatlonal, aooial and eoonomio, and for thia pnrpoae nrgea on the 
OpTornmeat aa idao oa the people the great deairabilitj of adding to the inatitn* 
tio^ that aim at the adraneement of the maaaee idl along the liner ’ 

Removal of Untoadtabililp. 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar of the Servants of India Society moved the 
following reaolntian 

*Tbto laeetiag of the Foderatioa to of opialon that natonebabilitj to a great 
blot oa the H<^a ounmanitj and tbnt therefon it la neceaaary to remove all 
dlaabilit ea to wbtota the ontonebabiHtp e l a aa e a are eabjeeted* 

In moving the Resolnlion Mr. Thakkar referred to a recent 
motion of the Bombay corporation removing the ban on sweej^ 
travdling by tram cars and hoped similar disabihties prevailing 
in other places and . other directions wonld be removed viithout undue 
dday. The resolutioa was supported by Mr. Bbaticar and passed 
onanimonsly. 

Imperial Satvicea. 

The next resblntion on the Imperial Services was moved by 
Mr. Hrida]ranaih Kunzru, M. L. C. (Allahabad), and read : — 

* This meeting ot the All-lndto L'bemI Fedemtton etrongly oppoera tbe 
Iffopoml to appoint • oommiMion to inqain into tbe alleged finnndnl and other 
grtovnneee .<A tbe Imperial etrrieee and to make farther iaercneee in their pey 
and idlownaoee. 

"In order to onable the Oorerameat of India mid tbe local Oovemmento to 
lednoe espenditare on tbe ovenen ebnrgee of admintotrntion and tbe reierred 
inib)eeto this Fedention ntgra on the S^ietarj of State for India the neeeeiiiy 
ot aathoriiing the Indian legbUtaro and the loeni Icgiclataree to make Iswi 
regalatiag tbe paWo eer vices nnder eianee (2) eeetion 96 B of the Oovemment 
of India Abt and in tbe meantime etop all reemitment in Xnglaad to all tbe 
Imperial Sesvioea.' 

f Mr. Kunsmin 'moving the resolution said that speaking for 
himself he would urge for a diange in the statute book transferring 
all powers now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India and the local Govemmmits in ctmhection with recruitment 
for the public services, but for the present he would be satisfied with 
riie fotmm authorising the latter to make laws regulating the recruit- 
BMnt, thus enabling them to adjust Ihemsdves to the financial 
difficulties at pritoent facing them. He emiffiasiBed that by asking 
for a tempoiaj^ stoppage in all recruitments they did not aim at 
{Hwventing BihAhers from entering Indian public services. He 
dechured that if the Seei^tment went on as now, it wonld be nearly 
riwee griieratioas before all the services would be recruited in India. 
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Rao Babador 11.L.C.. seoondiDg the laaolation saidUiat 
tmleaa tiie d xwn a nd em b od i ed in it wwe connected all the retren^« 
ment coounittees now sitting in die different provinces could not 
touch what wen 'ontonchable* services. 

The resolntion was supported by Mr. Jayawant of Nagpur. 
Professor Sapm (Poona) and Mr. Dixit (Nagpur) and carried 
nnanimondy. 

SeWelsiy of Stale's loterforence 
Mr. M. M. Jodii m. l. a. (Bombay), next moved 

*TDte‘ awetiiig M the All* India Liberals sttaehes the stmost iapoftsaee te 
the prindple IsM down with eeephasto by the Joint Sdeot Coanittw of the 
Pailiawent on the Oorerninent of India Bill of ISIS to the dfcet that whore an 
osoontifo OoearnBent in India and its lefielatnre are in agreement on any 
matter, there shoold be no interferenee by the higher asthority eseept when 
Imperial interests ate involwd. It regards it at an essential condition for the 
growth of the Indian oonstitntion and preparation of the Legislatnres for the 
altissate responsibility of the whole Ooeernment and it tmsts tnrther that 
bes i des loyally observing the prineiple the Secretary of State will give it tall 
Boope by releasing the Oovernments in India from the obligations to eonsnlt him 
pieviondy in snob matters both by a liberal interpretation of the rales anil 
regalations on the sabjeet and modifying these wherever neeemary.' 

Mr. Joshi moved the. resdution in a Marathi sjieech which was 
seconded by professor Jog of Poona and carried unanimously. 

Indians Ovcisoss. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan (Madras) then moved the resolution on the 
Indians overseas which ran : — 

'This mo ting wishes to convey to the Imperial Cab'net of Great Rritah' 
its sense of ooncern at the andesirable effects prodnecd on the minds of the t<eoi>li 
of India by the reports that are received here from time to time of the obstael<>>. 
and diffienlties in the way of spplioation to the Crown Coiony of Kenya of thi 
principles em\ adied in the resolntion of the Imperial Conf< rence, lUSli ami 
trusts tbnt the Cabinet which had influential representatives at the nnnferene* 
including the then Prime llinister and the Colonial Secretary will be abl» at an 
early date to carry out those principles in the letter and in the spirit. 

‘This meeting eondemns the nnti.lndisn policy pnrsned by the Government 
of the Union of Sonth Africa and by the provinces comprised in th* Union 
wboro the positioa of the Indians is steadily deteriorating, and while fo ly 
aeknowlsding that the Government of India fully identified tbemielver with 
Indiana in their sentiments in this matter and In the interests of Indians 
ovemeas genemlly, urges tbs Government to bring pressure to bear on the Union 
Government to nooept the polioy enanoiated in the resolution of the Imperial 
Conferenne. 1921.' 

Mr. Natesan in moving the resolution said that he bad reason to 
believe that the question of Indians in Kenya colony would be 
solved satisfactorily in the near future. As regards South Africa 
Mr. Natesan warned the Britidi Government that unless the ques* 
tion of Indians' status was satisfactorily solved the consequences 
would be smious. Pandit Gokaranhath Misra supporting the reTOlu- 
tim m a Hindi speech also referred to the Government of India s 
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sympathetic atHtode aod urged the British Government to giv* 
^ect to the desire of Indians conv^ed in the resolution. 

The Federation then passed a resolution thanking the President for 
h^ services to the conn^ in the Dominions and at the Federation. 

Two more resolutions were passed, one electing the All-India 
Council for the year 1923 and another appointing a working com- 
mittee with Mr. Sastri as president for spreading the doctrine of the 
Liberals in the country. Mr. N. M. Jo^i and Mr. G. K. DeodWr 
were appointed secretaries for the ensuing year. 

'' The next session of the Federation was invited to Poona. 

Pi«aclent*8 G>ncluclmg Speech 

The President in dissolving the sessicm spoke at ccmsiderable 
length and uttered words of frank counsel to the party. They had 
to face great difficulties in the path of carrying out their work, but 
those difficulties instead of duheavtening them should enable them 
to grapple with them with redoubled vigour and greatly increased 
courage. They could not achieve their aim by sending deputations 
to England or by passing strongly-worded resolntions. They could 
not obtain their rights by merely enlisting the support and S3nnpathy 
of their English friends, but they would have to fight for them and 
defend them and be prepared to make enormous sacrfices, just ais 
the English were fighting for the maintenance of what they consi- 
dered their rights and privileges. After describing the Liberals’ 
ideal of sHf government he went on to say that he was cme of those 
who believed that tlie people of India were certainly qualified to be 
entrusted with full self-government but there was one such thing as 
training or the period of probation. Some of them rebelled at the 
idea, but he would ask them supposing they had during the last two 
years full self-government, would they I’nve met adequately, : *iily, 
patiently, generously and wisely the difficulties that beset Govern- 
ment during those two years. His own answer to that would be not 
by any means a confidmt ‘yes’ and perhaps a ’no’. The reason was 
that d ring the time of those difficulties eVen the best among them 
did not consider ^e difficulties as theirs. They all stood on the 
side of law and order but did any one of the liberal Party evidence 
a suffic.ent sense of the public danger that confronted them. 

’ Tnrning to the ndn-co-operation movement he said though they 
thought it was gone; yet its spirit was there. Already it was trying 
in Gaya to teach thousands of their countrymen that non-co- 
operation was the best method. Concluding he emphasised at 
great length the necessi!;yof educating the dectorates and telling 
mem what they would do for them. If the n<m«co-operators 
dropped their doctrines and desired to enter the Councils he would 
be the first to wdcome ^em, but he urged the dectors to refuse to 
be i^presented by men wlu> told them that they were entering the 
Councils for the purpose of wrecking them. 

Th<» Federation thcsi dissolved with tiime dieers to the President. 
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Presidential Address 

Th* Mlowing •• • MmiiMry of Ihtt spMch which Or. M.A. Aiwwi d«li« 
▼orad M pfM><Uat of thoSih msmoo of tbo All'htdio Khilotol Coafwoaco 
hold at Gaya on Iho 27 Daeambw 1922. 

Dr. Ansari said the response of tiie peofde to the Khilafat 
movement since its inauguration was satisfactory and the movement 
had now become a patent factor to be reckoned with in the settie- 
ment of the world proUems concerning Islam. The attitu^ of 
Government of India and the British public towards the Khilalat 
question had only recently changed in favour of the Turks, but he 
regretted to find that the British Cabinet was still unfriendly as was 
^oved by the retention of Lord Curzon as Foreign Secretary, and 
that Mr. Bonar Law had not explained the Near Estem jwlicy and 
had not pledged restoration of Palestine and Mesopotamia despite 
favourable British opinion regarding it. He invited the audience to 
compare the change in the mentality of the British Foreign Ofllce 
towards the Turte from pride and prejudice to simulatirm and 
cajolery brought about by the growing power of the Kemalists. 
Yusuf's mission of peace on the occasion of the sitting of the Paris 
Conference had failed. Angora’s request for joining the Gmoa 
Conference was summarily rejected and Fathi Bey's misshm to 
London to make the best attempt to secure peace by pe^ful means 
safe-guarding the rights of the minorities met with scant courtesy 
at tile hands of the British Government which compared unfavour- 
ably with the enthusiasm and good-will of M. Poincare. He felt 
gratified that the fiery statement issued' by the British Government 
sending a fiery cross round the Dominions and Balkans met with 
the strong disapproval of the British public and that Mr. Lloyd 
George's dismissal from office was the only poimble answer which 
a war- weary nation could give to the ex-premier's sabre-rattling. 
Hv contrasted the attitude of Great Britain with that of France and 
Italy and declared that Britain owed the fall of its prestige to the 
mistakes of its own Government. 

ThT MUOANIA INTRIOOE 

He then dwrit with what he termed the intriguesat the Mudattia 
Conference to dq[>ri Kemalists of 'the just fruits of their great 
victory the hUbustering attitude of General Harrington which 
failed to frighten the Turks. He praised the spirit ol patience and 
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fair-mindftdneaB diown by Turks in aeo^ting Armistice tenns inspite 
ci tiieir being victors and in the iace of grave provocations. He 
tamed as lie the propaganda attributing atrocities to Turks, 
especially the burning of Smyrna, and quoM official statements of 
*the American Rdief Committee and the result of enquiry by Fren^ 
officu^ in &n3nma and Constantinople to prove that the charge lay 
latha on the door of the Grades and Armenians. 

Lausannb Cowvbrbmcb 

Referring to the Lausanne Confoenoe the speaka greatly deplo- 
red the inabiUty. of M. Franldin Bouillon to r^resent France owing 
to continued violent and evidently inquired campaign in the English 
press against him and his policy. Lord Curzon wito his wdl-known 
anti-Turkish tendencies was dominating the Allies and therefme 
it would be too much to expect the Cc^erence to be swayed (mly 

considerations of reason and justice. Muslim demands, the 
apeaker observed, were too well-toown to require any repetition. 
He howeva, mttered a warning that Musulinans would not rest 
wnioMi in addition to a satisfactory settlement of the Turkish ques- 
tion the entire Jaziraratal Arab was completely free from non- 
Mndim control and the Khalifa’s wardensffip of Holy Places was 
restored. 


Thb £x-Sultam 

Dealing with the fight of the ex-Sultan Khalifa, Dr. Ansaii des- 
cribed how Wahiuddin Effendi.had been sacrificing since the armistice 
the interest of his country and religion on tiiea selfishness. He had 
coerced his Ministers into s4;nmg the iniquitous Treaty of Sevres and 
would have complacently confirmed the doom of his country and 
religion had not the Nationalists fled and established themsdves in 
Angora, thereby placing the ratification of the treaty out of his reach. 
He had done all tiiis for self-interest at the instance of the Allies, for 
he had been too weak to oppe^ them. Even then the Kemalists had 
no intentitm of deposing him and had to do so only when he 
attempted to weaken the Turkish cause at Lausanne by deciding to 
send another delegation from Constantinople. For his misfortunes 
he had to thank hhnself and, so far as the Mussalmans of the world 
were concerned, his objectionable deeds we:e an open book to them 
and they did not feel sorry for him at all. The Ex-Shaikhul Islam 
who had declared Mustafa Kernel the saviour of Islam and Turkey 
as a renqptdeand in conjunction with whom the Ex-Sultan would 
have had Mustafa Kemal punished with tiie help of the so-called 
Khilafat army, had also taken refuge with others in the hospitable 
^ti^ embassy and then in Malta. These peoples, said the qpeaker, 
uronld be utflised by interested propagandists to ahmate Muslim 
sympatoies item the Kemalists, but they all know too well about 
the bona-fides of those posons and their sponsors or be deedved 
by them* 
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Tsmpoiux; Powm Qdbstioh 

O j p w Jtihg aUwt the ac c et ri ott of Snitan Abdnl Majid Khan and 
tlse Sfutwa Khalifa* the apealnr observed with eatiiteetioii tiiat the 
old piMtice choeing the Sultan Khalifa only on account of his 
intrinsic merits was restored, ^ferring to cafdtal that had hem 
ingenioudy sought to be made out 'of the new Angora constitotian 
by cqmsenting it as having separated the Sultanate from KhOatet 
Ite. Ansari remarked at the outsrt that the news had bem sent from 
quarters intensely intwested in discrediting Kemalists. Manv sense- 
ticoal untraths iiMptred from these quarters had been inflicted on 
tiiam but little reliance could be put in their version of the consti- 
tution wl^h, it was significant, had alwa 3 rs only vague and never 
sent out in full. Obedience to religious injunctions by the Kemalists* 
as diewn by their prohibition laws etc., >was a guarantee tliat tiiey 
would not go against the religious commandments. News coming 
from uninterested quarters, however vague, diowed that the Angora 
ccnstitution aimed only at making the Sultan a constitutional 
monarch. Although the full details of the constitution were not in 
their possession, yet the speaker had no doubt in his own mind that 
constitutional sovereignty was nearer the fact than vaticanisation 
of tile Khalifa as given out by interested sources. The law of Islam 
also sanctioned the relegation of authority to Ministers by the Sultan 
Khalifa and a constitutional monardi was therefore strictly in accord- 
ance with the Shariat. Lord Cnrson, on suppodtion that the ccmsti- 
tution militated against Islamic laws, bad tauntingly adced the 
Mussalmans what they would do. The Mussahnans believed the 
Kemdists completely loyal to rdigion, and they did not treat this 
kind of propaganda against the Kemalists seriously, but the speaker 
assured Lord Curron on behalf of the Indian Mussalmans. that if 
ever such a thing as separating tiie Sultanate from tiie Khilafat 
happened the Mussalmans would remember their duty without a clue 
from him. If Turks made a mistake the Mussalmans would do all 
to get it rectified but not with his lordships aid. His ,anti-Turkidi 
attempts at creating a division was foredoomed to failure, because 
the common' misfortune had brought about a wonderful solidarity 
among Muslims all over the world. There was not a Muslim country 
or cdony that had not shewn its active s^pathy for the Turks in 
one way or the other, and not been heartily pleased at the great 
success of the Kemalists. The universal rejoicing all the world over 
at the Kemalists victories should act. Dr. Ansari ^ advised as a suffi- 
cient object lesson to those who fondly dream of division. 

COMGKESS PROGKAIOIE 

Discussihg future programme of work. Dr. Ansari urged putiiing 
forward the constructive programme not as an end in itself but as a 
sure stm for preparing the country to win the triple goal. Me 
rqipeakd to the Mussahouns to concentrate their efforts in raising 
tn laUha of rupees for the Khilafat fund, ten l a khs of Khilafat 
members* enlisting one laltii of vrflunteers within the neat four 
months. 
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Dealing national odncation he 4 wdt <m the foremost 
poritian of the na^^^al MnsHm Uiriveraity oi AUgaih as a seat of 
fatore Muslim cultore, in free and united India. In course of two 
IniM yean though neglect to a large extent and working against 
. tremendous odds it had ‘‘^eady diown a record of work ududr any 
institution might justly be ^oud of. One need oi the university was 
to secure immediate finandal stability and he appealed for ten lathg 
for the national Mudim Univermty. He also suggested at least 
Rs. 20 pw month to be given to the national Mnsl^ University by 
every District Khilaiat Committee, or a sum by every Provincial 
Khilafat Committee, corresponding to the number of districts in each 
movince. Dr..Ansari recommended that in the interest of the 
Swadeshi movement picketting of foreign cloth shops should be 
started in at least all big centres. 

Coming to the question of councils, the speaker emfdiasised the 
futility of contesting seats. He advocated an alternative scheme of 
setting up parallel polling booths during council elections, where 
voters S3unpathising with the Congress Should be invited to record 
their votes. He described how this scheme would prove more 
advantageous, less costly yet more effective in boycotting the councils. 

Indian National Pact 

Emphasising absolute necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity the 
speaker declared his conviction that the formation of a homogenous 
and United Indian nation on the founding of such unity was the 
essesial pre>requisite for attaining Swarajya, and more than that for 
retaining it. He believed that real and lasting unity was impossible 
unless Hindus and Mussulmans decided to adjust their differences in 
a spirit, liberal and yet absolutdy frank and in a just manner, To 
achieve that consumation he suggested drawing up of an Indian 
National pact. 

It should define Swarajya and have provisions made for safe- 
guarding the rights of different communities especially of the 
minorities fixing up proportion of representation, of the various 
communities, the small minorities to get representations in excess 
of their populations— these to be given from Hindu and Muslim 
numbers. If should secure perfect freedom in rel^fious observances 
of various communities and sects inhabiting India and complete 
' respect for their rdigious observances and susceptibilities. It should 
also provide for settlement of questions leading to differences and 
conflicts, e.g.. cow killing, Daserah, Moharam and other processions, 
music before mosques, and shrines etc., under the terms of the pact. 
Arbitration boards should be appointed in each province and district 
for preventing cammunal frictions, and arbitration in cases of disputes 
jxppoeed byme pact should be ratified by bodies representing the 
peoples, oofnraunities and sects of India (e.g. the Indian National Con- 
gress, Hindu Maha Sabha, Central Khih^t Committee and Jamaitnl 
Ulemea etc ) together wi^ a solemn dedaiation from these bodies in 
miae of an int^sioo for the conquest of India by a foreign power. 
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All the commonitiea and sects inhabiting India would unite to 
redst such an invasion of the sacred soil of their motherUnd. 

PaK'Asiatic Movbmbnt. 

Dr. Ansari neoct referred to the need of a pan-Asiatic movement 
to bring about the solidarity among the peoples and oonntiies of 
Asia with a view to rescuing them from the political and economic 
bondage of Europe. He suggested that missions should be sent on 
behalf of India to establish friendly relation with peoples of different 
Asiatic countries and mission elected by the representative ins- 
titutions of the people (not necessarily governments of these 
countries) should invited to send their own missions to India for 
the same purpose. The agencies representing the peoples of India 
should be established in those countries which in their turn should 
have agencies representing their nations in India and other countries. 
The plenary session of the Asiatic Federation might be held at a 
suitable place, preferrably in India, at the time of the annual sessions 
of the Indian National Congress. He then detailed the advantages 
that would accrue from this Asiatic Federation to India and the 
different communities comprising the Indiam nation and appealed to 
the country to give a lead in the matter. In conclusion he appealed 
to the Mussalman and the other peoples of India for tlie speedy com- 
pletion of the Angora Aeroplane fund. 

[Here the President had to condude his address as it eras aboul 1 p. n. 
when the National Congress was to resume its sitting adjourned the dag 
hefore.] 



NINTB SESSION OF THE 

AD-’India Khilafat Conference 

0AYA-^i7TH DECEMBER im 

TIm All'lndte KUlahl ConlMMW* opened H* nialk ■■■■loa ol 9 A. M. 
on 27 Doe in Sm CongroM paadal oodor tho prosidancy of Dr. 11. A. Aastri 
of Delhi. Umiraal inlereat tree ee i need et the p t oeeedinge of the Khilefal 
Coafevanee end ito dee«ion regeidhif ooby into Coancala. The lead given 
by Of. Aneui was prono un cedly ag^nat Couadl ealry aad the Chainnaa of 
the Reeeptiea Cenadltaak Mr. Dip Naraia Singh, did not a ap r a a e any view 
on the qaaalien. The allendaneo waa large and on the daia ware aaatad 
Btaay watt«knewn Ifinda and MoaUai laadara of the Congraaa. The procae> 
diaga began aa uaoal with racitationa frooi the Koran. 

CBAISaiAN’S Spbbch 

♦ 

Mr. Dip Narain Singh nest delivered a short speech welcoming 
the ddegates to the Conference. He said that Bihar thonij^ materially 
poor was enormously rich in its spiritual store and ancient associa- 
tions. ^lar bad moreover one great lesson to impart to the whole 
of India. Hindn-MuSlim unity had remained unshaken thm« and 
its proof could be found in the' fact of his (a Hindu's) unanimous 
election to the Chairmanship ot the Reception Committee of the 
Khilafat Conference. He hop^ neither Mohamedans nor Hindus 
would lend their ear to the forces at work to divide them. He felt 
sure Mudims would declare that even if the Khilafat question was 
solved they would continue their efforts as vigorously as before in 
the attainment of Swaraj3ra (cries (ff Yes, Yes) and that the Hindus 
would stand by Khilafat even if Swarajya was adiieved (Rmewed 
cries of Yes). He pointed out that if the Khilafat was safe it was 
due soldy to Kemal’s arms (applause), and therefore ttiey diould 
not give any credence to other propagandist reports regarding the 
separation of the temporal and spiritutd powers of the Khalihi. They 
should not express, any opinion on it even on conditional basis 
HU they were in possession of the text of tiie Angora constitu- 
tion containing tiie allq^ed innovation. 

The speaker did not commit himsdf to any view r^^arding 
the Councils. He o b ser v ed that whatever the decision on that 
question, Hieir ranks dionid not be divided^ Advantages of their 
unity were far'sbove those to be gained bv the adoption of either view 
on the qnestioQ of Conntils, if it led to disunion. He went fnrthw, 
and nri^ naiify not only b e tw ee n the different communities of India, 
but also amoi^t aU AsiaHc nations. 

Pr; M, A. Anaati nest delivered his Preddential addiem. 
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*.VD DaY^98TE DMCMMSMR 1989. 

Whenfhe Khilal a t ConlmBce TMtunod its dttlDg next day Dr. 
Ansati (President) again addreaMd tiie delegates to com plete his oh- 
aervatioos part oi which he could not Aninh the day hefbre. 
abont Lausanne Conierence Dr. Ansaxi objected to the Straits being 
handed ov«r to the League of Nations as the League was only a 
garb for Great Britain which dominated it to take rnionssinii id the 
his^ waterways. 

The Kemalist yic^ies. hesaid, meant a great deal for Bastam 
nations. It was within the bounds of possiUhty that in her stnig~ 
gle for freedom India may be helped by the Turks. The 
movement had meated between India and other Muslim States in 
the Near and Middle East a bond of friendship and brotherhood 
which would benefit India. 


The Reaoltttionr. 

After finishing his address Dr. Ansari put four resdutions from 
the Chair which were passed without dimsskm. 

z. Tax Nxw Sultan. 

The first of these, which was passed by all standing amidst cries 
of * Alla-ho-Akbar, * recognised Sultan Abdul Majid as the Khalifa of 
Islam, expressed all^iance to him and congratulated the worid of 
Islam, particularly the Turks, on the tight of election. This res:* 
lution also mepresm pleasure at the restoration oi ^e old practiee 
of the dection of Khalifa which was more in accordance with the 
Shariat, congratulated the Angora Assembly on the re-introduc* 
tion of this practice, apptedatted the services of the Turks and 
expressed full confidence in the belief of the Turks inrdigfops 
injunctions. 


2. Mahatma Gandhi. 

Another resolution, which was also passed by all standing, ex* 
pressed heart-felt grief at the absence of Mahatma Gandhi from 
their midst, thanked him for his great services in the cause of 
Khilafat and bdieved that Mohammedans would never forget that 
Mahatma Gandhi's imprisonment was due to articles relating to the 
question of Khilafat. 


$. Tbb Axalu. 

The third proposition moved from the chair ssrmpatiiised wi^ 
the Bfaitia in thdr sufienngs, ccmgratolated them on their snc c ees ei , 
«hd admired the spitit of nmi-vlolcnoe shown by them. 
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4. Moulana Hasiut Mohamz. 

Appreciation of Hoolana Hescat Mohani'e services in ibe cause 
of Khilsfat and non«co*opmtion formed llie solqect of the fourth 
proposition pnt from the diair. 

At this stage Seth Haji Sadiq came to the rostrum and read 
extracts from a letter vhidi he stated Seth Chhotani had just then 
received from a friend in Switzerland. The extracts which was re- 
ceived with acclamation stated that one Glema named Mufid 
Khwayan who belonged to the Angora deputation had stated that 
dm Turks did not intend to separate the Khilafat from the Sultanate 
and that Ismat Pasha had told a represoitative of a Muslim State 
that the Khilafat would be what the world of Islam desired it to be. 

5. Lausanne Conference. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid next moved the fifth resolution which de- 
clared that Mussalmans would oppose all those terms of the allies at 
the Lausanne Ccmference which either impaired the power and prestige 
of the Khilafat or in any way interfered with 1^ complete inde* 
pendence or did not safeguard the sanctity of holy places and did 
not free them from Non-Muslim influence or help^ to place other 
Mnslim States under non-Muslim control. 

Maulvi Ali Azim Nadvi in seconding the motion said that the 
partition of Bengal, the Sinn Fein struggle in Irdand and the Kemalist 
successes all proved that the British people 3rieided only to violence. 
The Turks had won because of thdr swcrd. It was therefore only 
sword and strength which could in any thing force British hands 
(applause). The Turks, he exjplained, had used sword and won, and 
India was using other alternative, that of strength of non-co-oper- 
ation and she was sore to win by help of this weapon. Mr. Shivraj 
Narain, who supported the resolution, urged that if need be they 
should be prepared to go to Angora to help the Turks (applause). 
Ihe resolution was then put and adopted. 

6, Mustafa Kemai. Pasha. 

The last resolution was moved Abdul Majid Badauni. This 
resolution called Mustapha Kemai Pasha by the title of Saiful Is'am 
.and Majaid-i Khjlafat and congratulated him on his unparalleled 
victories whidi enhanced not only the honour of Islam but also that 
of Asia and assured Kemai that so long as his demands were not 
fully met according to his wishes Mussa mans of India would conti- 
nue to show him both heartfelt and practical sympathy. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid speaking with great, warmth veminded 
Muhmnmedans that the defmioe of Islam was as much the duty of 
Indian Minims as that of Mustapha Kemai. 'i hey had disgraced 
themsslves in the tyes of the world by fighting the Turks and in being 
hzstniinenfiM lA bringing the end of Islam. Kemai had not only given 

retiir^ to Islam but also the honour of Asia, Itwasonl}^ 
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now that after several centaries they realised their cotpm<yp brother- 
hood with the world of Islam outside. Seth Ahmed Haji seconded 
the res<dution. 

Maulana Fakir Allahabadi and Mr. Barncha of Bombay strongly 
supported the fomer, chastised the audience lor voting on paper 
resolutions and doing little to pot them into effect. For instance* 
in the resolution they pledged practical sympathy to the KemaUsta. 
What had they done, he ask^, so far to prove thcdr practical sympathy? 
Had any (me of them gone to Angora bodily to help the Turks ? Even 
the Angora Aeroplane Fund had not yet completed. He urged the 
audience to prove their practical support by contributing to the 
fund. Mr. Barucba said the victory of the Kemalists was onparal- 
!eled because of its being a triumf^ of spirituality over mate- 
realism and because of the complete regeneraticin of djring Islam 
in so startlingly a short time. Ihe resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 

The Khilafat Conference then adjourned at i p. m. to meet again 
next day. 


8HD DAY-SOTE DHCKMBBR 19U 

The Khilafat Conference met again on 30th December when 
Seth Abamed Haji Sidiq, Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee, 
presented the annual report of the Committee for 1922. Details 
were given of funds collected for various purposes and ^eir disposal. 
The report claimed real success for the Khi'afat Committee, 
during the three years of its existence, both in the cause of Hindu 
Muslm Unity and in unifying the world of Islam and appealed for 
further help to continue its useful activities. 

More Resolutions. 

Five resolutions were passed. The first of these viewed with 
satisfaction the proposal of the Angora National Assembly, as 
repr'‘^ed by Reuter, to summon a Conference representing the world of 
Ishv, : to secure approval to the election of Sultan Abdul Majid as 
K1 ' 1 and dis<ms.> other important questions and requested that 
thi ..nue of the proposed Conference be fixed at a proper jplace, 
preferably Angora, and that the Central Khilafat Committee, 
Bombay, be inform^ regarding the number of representatives of the 
Conference and the date of its session. 

The second resolution passed urged the bo3rcott of British goods. 
It originally appeared of ihe agenda in the form passed by the 
IQiilafat Subjects Committee, whereunder it was stated that the 
report of the Congress Committee on boycott be awaited, but as tiie 
Congress rejected that day the resolution lor bo3Wott of British g(x>ds 
the Khilalat Conference Ttassed its resolution m an amended fofhi 
appointing its own sub-committee to recommend a scheme te 
make the boycott a success. 
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At>ortivtt a tt em p ts weie made b; eestain speaken to amend the 
resolstiOB so aa to do away wiitb toe pn^mal for « aii6>«ominittee 
and stniglitaway resolve to boycott all' Britito goods, bat Mr. 
Sherwani pointed oat toe difference* between passing a resolation 
and acting upon it. He hoped that toe name of toe Cmilerence 
would not M discredited by toe' passing of toe sesolntion in an 
impracticaUe form. A committee of expe^, be said, was necessary 
to recommend means of making boycott effective. 

The. third resolation s]nnpatbised with the oppressed Massalmans 
'Of Morocco in their straggle against Spain for freedom nnder the 
leadership of Abdul Karim. 

The Conference passed another resolation appreciating the 
services of the “Bombay Chronicle,” and its editor Mr. M. Pickthall 
in the cause of toe Khilafat and appealing to Mohammedans to help 
the “Chronicle” in every possible way. 

The last resolution proposed to establish an educational fond for 
financing the Aligarh National Muslim University with a view to help 
toe qpread of national education and also to strengthen the position 
of an institution which was the first to be brought into existence by 
the Non*co*opetation movement and which was for Muslim education 
toe biggest institatioa of the kind established in the course of the 
Non-co’Operaticm programme. 

lb* LsoMume Impasse 

On this day considerable ferment was created in Moslem circles 
on receipt of the news that toe British Govt, had ordered warships 
to the Near East in view of the threatened breakdown of the 
Lausaxme Conference owing to the intransegience of Lord Curzon 
in respect of Mosul and otoer terms proposed to Angora. Crowded 
meetings were held in the morning and heated speeches, in which 
Moslems in a body resolved to sacrifice everything for the Khilafat, 
were made. 

Next day the Khilafat Conference at its final sitting defined 
its attitude regarding toe Lausanne Conference, it warned the 
Govenunent 

la the Event of Wat 

‘That in the event of war with.Turkey due to the unjust attitude 
of the Allies, particularly Britain, the Muslims of India would 
immediatdy launch Civil Disobedience with a programme which 
would include spreadling their propag^da among toe Police rmd 
the Army, stoppage of fresh reciuitment, refusal to subscribe 
to war loana* recruitment to toe Angora legion, {ncketting of 
formgn cloth and Uqnor shops and preventing export of food 
grains.' 

The Khilafat Working. Committee was authorised to change or 
add to toe programme. 
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Nsmerpm tpe^^ were drihrarad aHtk great TeUgbaa Inaoer 
{wodaimed tbat the R n ia almaaf of Indtta wooM aot kadtato to 
layd^ t^HveaintheTailtiaiheaaaabthaoawtol war. Pm. 
smtion of tile integrity of the KhSafot was a leUi^ iojmetloB 
ai^ a^ttw of soprenM importance to the eetiie world of Idem, 
wnicn ftey ht^ied would scand by the Turks to eeery mao. 


OtkerwiM, ia Nomi«l TimM 

In normal dreunistances, the Conference readved to appeal to 
* lakhs of rupees and fifty tiiomaad weSuntoMe 

witiiin the next three months when the Central Khilabt CoaunlttM 
would advise regarding the launching of Civil Disobedleaoe. 

It was also decided to start at once an Angora Legte and a 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Dand. Upson, Kidwai and Ifiashnr. 
dm was appointed for the pu r po s e. 

Other resotutiona were also passed declaring that India's struggle 
tor liberty would benefit by making common cause with other 
Asiatic countries, approvin'; a Joint Committee to suggest a solution 
of Hindu-Miislim conflicts and sanctioning the right of selMefence 
recommended by the Civil Disobedience Committee. 

The Conference approved the appeal for the Angora Aeroplane 
fond and urged Muhammadans to soon subscribe to the Fond. 


Of the other resolutiens passed are-* 

(1) One resolution condemned the action of jail authorities in 
denying prisoners freedom to observe religious practices in jail, to 
say AZAN, for instance. 

(2) Another declared that hion-co'operation was not directed 
against Indian States but only against the foreign Government and 
hoped that Indian Chiefs would allow their subjects freedom to 
promote Swadeshi, panchavats, national education, and the Khilalat 
etc., and thanked those enlightened Rulers who had already allowed 
their subjects freedom in the above directions. 

(3) A third condemned the Frontier Crimea RMfulation and the 
tyrannies perpetuated on political prisoners in the jails of the N. W. 
Frontier ftovince. 

(4) Yet another endorsed the view of the Khilaftt Civil Dis- 
obedience Committee regarding the neccessity of organisation of 
Lalxiur in India and attempting to propagate among them 
religious and political affairs. 

(5) While reaffirming the boycott of Law Courts it made 
exception in case of those disputes which could not be settled by 
Panchayats and which involved serious issues. 

(6) A resolution urged Mahomedans to take increasing 
interest in toe Congress and appealed to the Hindus to attempt to 
secure proper repiesentation of Mahomedans where it was lacking. 
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(7) The Conf wenc* oomdemned disreroect to the Koran shown 
l^tiie Gnrldia police at Kismal. Bfaiz* Sylhet (Assam) and the 
attempt of the authorities to suppress theafiair and dedared that 
the r^MMisibility for any untoward events as the result of disrespect 
of the ^ran would rest on the authcmties'. 

(8) The Conference made it obligatory on all Mussalmans. and 
pc^cularly Khilafatists. to vreax Kbaddar alone which formed the 

part of Non*Co*operation. 

(0) Another resolution urged boycott of Government schools 
ana establishment of National schools, particularly introduction of 
the teaching of arts. 


FIPnSENTH SESSION OF 

The All'India Muslim League 

LUCKHOJF^StST. liAROH mS 

Tha sittiag of Um 15th. SoMien of tho AIMmlia Motlim Laagiui con* 
moncod «t Lucknow on Slat March 1923. Tha butiiiaaa of tha dajr laa* 
trietad to tha raading of tha a|>aecho8 hr Lt. Sha'kh Shahid HuasatOt tha 
Chairman of tha Reception Committaa and Mr. Bhurgri tha PraaidanI af 
tha Laagua. 

Craikman's Spbxcr. 

Lt. Shaikh Shahid Hussain in tha course of his address said : 
** The Khilafat question has been solved not by futile appeals, nor 
by costly deputations but by the trusty sword of the keepers of 
the Khilafat, the Turkish nation led by the glorious hero of Islam, 
Ghazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha, thus saving Islam from accepting the 
favours or being under obligations to Europe." In regard^to the 
transference of the KhaUfate he said. " Professor Margoliuth, in a 
recent publication sarcastically remarks that while duriug the war 
the Moslems were lairing down the proposition that the temporal 
and the spiritual power must remain united according to the 
Shariat in the person of the Khalifa and were accusing the Allies 
of attempting to destroy it, after the war the National Assembly of 
Angora adopts the policy of dividing the temporal and the spiritual 
power of the Sultan Khalifa. If the news is true then the National 
Assembly of Angora has to justify its action according to the 
Shariat before the Moslem world. We are not in . any way bound 
to accept any such measure contrary to our religious commandments. 
As far as I understand from the Fatwa of the Moslem Jurists, the 
spuitual and temporal power of the Khalifa cannot be separated. 
There can be no second Pope in Iriam. At the same time a Khalifa 
cannot be an autocrat. I am sure of one thing that if out of sheer 
di^ust at the action of the ex>Sultan or owing to the necessitiM of 
diplomacy during the peace negotiations they have been miried into 
this action the defenders of Khilafat will soon rectify the error when 
it is pointed out to them by the competent Moslem authorities. It 
is tile duty of our Ulrma to make this point clear that tte Shariat 
laws cannot be tampered. Angora National Assembly will put itself 
right by restoring it to the new Khalifa his rights conferred on him 
by the Shara. As I said it is a domestic matter and its solution 
does not appear to me to be a difficult one. ^ . «« - 

Lt. Shadid next passed on to the question of Hindo«MoHMi 
unity. In bis opinion tiiere had been some progress In the direction 
of Hindu-Muslim unity for which credit was dim to some sslMese 
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worken. He added '* The soienew created in dedions to varioas 
pnbUc bodice has bem removed to a great extent by separate com* 
mnnal representat'’on. The lax^aedng policy of the Modem Lea^e 
whidi was so mnch suspected at &e beginning has justified itself. 
In the apparent dis*union we see the goal to final unity. During 
the trandtion period one ought not to be surprised if it is not all 
{dain-sailing. This state of affairs is likely to continue till the 
country has advanced to a pitch when it will break these artificial 
l^ds of its own accord. You distinguidied brethren, in your 
Wisdom' wiU have to devote your attmtion for its solution. But 
brethren, if you agree w^th me then till that happy time comes the 
safest and the sorest guarantee of the progress of the country lies 
in individual and communal advancement.** 

The Prcrideatial Address 

The address ef Mr. Bhurgri. the Prestdeet of the AU*Iadie Mudim 
League is a long speech In six sections beduning Srith a note of hope that 
a more or less irodMble Turlcisb peace treatp w in sight. The address is 
divided into two parts, one deslmg with the Todcish aad the Khiisfst 
quastioas and tba odiar whh tha intarnal affsirs of India. 

At the outset Mr: Bhurgri paid a tribute to the founders of 
the Kbilafat Committee in India and their successors in office for 
the splendid services they had rendered to the canse of Is'am. 
Reviewing the Britis'i attitude towards the Moslems in regard to 
the Greco-Turkish conflict he '* though the Mussulmans have 
known no peace of mind ei^er since the Tripolitan war they have 
never seen darker days than during the miaistrv of the ex-Premier 
Mr. Lloyd George who had been, as be himsdf admitted, largeV 
responsible for the Greek occupation of Smyrna. He could never 
see or leant the. wisdom and necessity of stopciug the butchery and 
devastation sy^ematicaUy carried on by the Greeks in Anatolia. 
He spurned the Moslem appeals for the better understanding with 
Turkey and all he could think was that the Mediterranean is vital 
to Britain ; we want the friendship of the Greek people, a i>eople 
whose friendritip is vital to us. They will multiply and wax strong. 
They are a people of vital intelligence, of energy and they have 
shown they have courage." In support of M. 'Yenizelos' theory of 
a Greek majrnrlty iu Thrace and Sm3rnia he did not hesitate to 
employ his ai^^nmmit of these being " Greek Mahomedans" Mussal- 
mans by religion, but of Greek nationality who shoold be linked 
to Greece.” 

Mr. Bhurgri n«t mentioned how the sodden Turkic onslaught 
on Smyrna and Ismid gave rise to Mr. Lloyd George’s memorable 
manifesto whereby resentment against the Mussalmans in general 
and the Turks ia pmticalar was sought to be created in Europe and 
the Britidi Domiaions. The manifesto aftm allnding to the 
possibility of ** the entire loss of the whole results of the victory over 
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Turkey in the Ute war" appealed lor force to guard the freedom # 
the straits and to prevent violent and hostile T»rt i«h ' 

The Draft Treaty. ' 

Continuing, Mr. Bhurgri said: "We in India hoped t^V^ 
the disappearance of Mr. Lloyd George, Britain would toma aeii^ 
leaf in its foreign policy towards Turkey. But the proceedliKis Of 
the Lausanne Conference are not of a happy nature. It will oniy he; 
to the good of England if she shows a friendly gesture to TitrkiBy 
even at this eleventh hour. The draft treaty presented to ws 
Turks is a sorry document. It has still most of the faults ol.the 
obnoidous Treaty of Sevres and the Turks cannot be expected to 
accept it. Though the question of boundaries hu been more Of 
less settled the capitulations, the Straits, the "question of minorities’* 
and the economic clauses are a stumbling block in the securing of 
real peace in the Near East. The capitulations have been largdy 
instrumental in arresting the progress and development of Tnrkey. 
Originally they were concessions made by the free will and grabions* 
ness of the Turkish sovereigns. Now, however, they have assumed 
a dangerous shape. Though it is declared that me capitulatione 
are abolished in principle, yet what is substituted in their place in 
the draft treaty is no remedy for the miserable political and 
econmnic plight of Turkey, if in the Turkish demand for tile 
complete abolition of the capitulations the attitude of Lord Curson 
has been hostile it is not less so even with regard to the queitiOD oi 
the Straits, 

Question of the Straits. 

Mr. Lloyd George was never tried of proclaiming the British 
and the world interests in the Straits of Dardanelles. And Lord 
Curzon too is proceeding with this question much in the same ^rit. 
Let me at once say that no one would be against the permaamit 
freedom of the Straits but that is a very difierent thing from their 
strategical freedom. The dismantling of the fortifications (though 
already completed by the Allies) and the free movement of wartiiips 
between the Mediterranean and the B;ack Seas would be a source of 
permanent danger to. the Black Sea States and we are not sniptisMl 
at the stout opposition of Russia to such a scheme. The eccmoimC 
freedom of the Straits the Turks would gladly guarantee and tiW - 
have in fact throughout the entire past scrupulously avoided 
restricting it even in times of national danger. To say that the 
Straits have an international character is really confusing the isUue: 
If the proposition wwe carried to its logical conclurioiM, evmy 
waterway big or small, has more or less an international cnaractee. 
After all, the P« gh-«»h Straits of Dardanelles is of very snail percenp 
tage compared to that of Rumania, Ruaia and other R^athMI 
Eowera. 
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•• If we pass on to the question of minorities there are many 
qnestim of the Near East all awaiting a human i ta ri a n adution and 
one despairs of the prospect of pemanent peace in the Near East. 
The salvation of these mincnitieB lies not in floting them still further, 
neither in the creaticm of national homes for them, nor wringing 
out for them forced and unworkable guarantees but in advising 
them to live peacefully with their neighbours. So long as they 
do believe that they have foreign protection even then engaged in 
. treason against their country as they were during the last war 
thme would be no lasting peace in Turkey and this question will 
always continue to drop us as did the other questions before it and 
whidi were only settl^ by the successive diminution of the Turkish 
ponessions. If like ns they are to have separate and communal 
refuesentation in their Government, Turkey, l am sure, would not 
grudge gxantiog it." 

Ccmtinuing Mr. Bhurgri said tiiat since the days whm Lord 
Kitchener was sent out to Egypt to pteserve the neutrality of 
Egypt in the Tuxko-ltalian War the foreign policy of England 
towards the Islamic countries was one of unsympathetic and on 
some well-known occasions hostile attitude. It Islamic countries 
are weak to-day, Britain, in spite of recent expansion of her 
dominions, is decidedly weaker. Her prestige and moral weight 
are shaken in the East as they were never shaken before. In the 
Middle East where English statesmen counted their greatest gain, 
there is the greatest loss and the entire Middle East will sooner or 
latter be lost to them. 

British Activixibs in Mssopotamia. 

Referring to the British activities in Mesopotamia, Mr. Bhurgri 
quoted Colonels Repington and Lawrence and said that the Arabs 
rebelled against the TurXs during the war not because the Turkish 
Government was notably bad but becuse they wanted independence. 
They did not risk their lives in tho battle to become British subjects 
or French citizens. Promises of independence were made to the 
Arabs though Mr. Churchill later on denied any knowledge of any 
pramiae of handing Mesopotamia back to the Arabs. ** In regard 
to those problems in tire Near East and Arabia," said Mr. Bhurgri, 
■** views of the Turks. Arabs and Indians are wholly identical. All 
are only interested in securing the Arabs the right of self-determin- 
atioD and freedom from non-Mualim control, but will England con- 
tent to it ? Speaking frankly 1 do not yet see any sign of it. So 
ire Mtaaalmans mast see these countries freed from the mandat^ 
whidt axe crimding them and most stand by these people in their 
strug^," 

Lkaoob of Orientai. Nations, 

wt.rnmg^ went oh to say " Signs are not already wanting of 
such a (edeiAtion of States~-a real League of nations — coming into 
bdh^i Khbtil, Tdiran, and Angora have entered into a solemn 
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pact of bipther-bood. The people of* the 80>ORlled nuuid&ted 
territories will join it. The moment they come into their own ind 
^e day Japan and China have made up their differences, they 
would come in the movement and be the leadhig nations in 
the struggle. Some people think the idea of a League of 
Oriental Na:ions to be a dream, but when 1 notice tbe aggression 
of Europe against Asia and Africa, the behaviour of the White 
races towards, the Coloured peop’es and coloured prejudice in some 
of the Western countries, I clearly see the early realisation of this 
dream. Asia for. the Asiatics has already gained possession of the 
heart of this Continent and has Africa for the Africans and silently 
— it may be slowljr the maker and unmaker of natioos in worldag 
out His will. India’s place is undoubtedly in tiiat brotherhood And 
1 feel confident that it will one day, by reason of her siae, popnlalkm 
and resources, have a very honourAl place in it.” 

In regard to tbe changing of the Khalifa. Mr. Bhuigri says 
•• If the Angora Government ever comes to take a wrong step in 
religious matters, Mussa lm a n s tiiemselves will not allow it to go 
tmchallenged and unconnected. But it is that the dection of the 
Rhalifa is in accordance with tbe best traditions of Islam and it was 
tqr dection that Moslems have the best of the Khalifa. In addition 
to his dection the present Khalifat-Ul-Mussulmen enjoys his exalted 
office by the free consent of the entire Moslem world. The depod* 
tion and even the flight of ex-Sultan Wahiduddin would have caused 
no comment had it not been for the fact that at the present moment 
birds of tbe same leather would have flocked in Hedjaz and it has 
created an impresbijn. 1 fondly hope some developments with 
regard to the “ Transference ” of the Khilafat to ex-Sheriff Hussain 
may not be altogether impossible at the rime of tbe forthcoming 
Haj. As the ex-Sherifi and the ex*Khalifa are the proteges of 
England 1 would be failing in my duty if i did not utter a solemn 
warning against'aoy such foolish and un paying proceedings, 

Indian Problems. 

The President next passed on to problems confronting India 
to-day. He said " British rule in India has worked both for 
good and evil and has had its due share of merits and demerits, 
in any case it has come to stay whether we regard it as a necessary 
evil or as a heavenly blessing. We cannot at present eradicate it 
without endr.ngering our own existence, and let due notice be taken 
of this. But it is neither indeliUe nor eternal. ' Mr. Bburgri laid 
the for this present tension of feeling in India at the door of 

short-sighted British statesmen in India and in England. Criticising 
rite policy of Government after the coming of reforms be referred to 
the arrest of non-po-operators and "to tbe mtematic jpwaecntion 

tortuie of many of the political prisoners inside the fails and. to 
fli ff inhuman treatment of them as common depraved feloM twA 
M is unheard of in any other civilised country.” He bad a weed of 
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P^’* G^erament 

liisdilers. ; llx, 3 ^iuj^ stibiigljr coodeo^^v tte oi the 

JSi^ry£c^ Goihiius^fio^e^ next passed on fe tfaft fadiairitlahk^ of the 
Armb and S^r^ioes. ^ He said that liidia ' i^ 
tcp^i#^.'a|i in CQltjbrast to inoney-powei^ ]gng ^e former 
yot ' ailpiy to imiyite the . latter’s loidst expensive sdiitary 

■ indlahx Abroi^ tie 'saM "our 

S hhirntr^ty in JCe^a. are ibzeaten witA^plienee cmd ii is high 
' that we' shonla di^ise ways and m^s of pr6|^rly safeguard, 
intii^ti py^sbii and j^petty from d^iuintions of 
ii|e>%hiteTtn^'9 bniden/*^^ The ipot cahj^. of tye j^bt^ however, 
my Qp^ou in the race-hatred' the 

/iie . ^■'' ... .- SBMxniEs TO/lEvins. . ■ v/V 

1 qr^iGhggesting remedies to all these evite- Ifrv Ipyurgli Said '‘titere 
•hrithjee things Whieh the Goyemment od hsd.ia 1^0 im 
Without any lorn of time to a^ieve the de^^ are 

ditatly ntgiag for the appointment how instead Of alter as 

oi^hmlly stipulated the Statutory Commisyon tp examine the 
Wendag of the refermed e^stitufion spectatly With 'rphhmioe to the 
feBOwing— (a) r^ition between Simla and Whitehall > (b) the extent 
and dfrection in wMbh the constitution should be amended so as to 
mfidEO the Government of India responsible m a gi^^ degree to 
' the people and what powers should further^ ha;';<(le^^ on the 
Central Legislature and' (e) thg demand for full proPlnaal autonomy; 
Secondly taUng immediate definite steps td^grapple 'the most vexing 
puestibns of the day by formulating in cOhsnltatkmWrith the repre- 
sentatives of the people substantial and gennifl^ schemes; and stages 
(h) for the Indianisation of the Army and ecjl^mpmant for Indians in 
India, (b) for the indianisati<Hi of the Seryi<^j?'(e^ ;f6r gra^^^ 
comp)'' ‘ ' fiscal autonomy, (d) for the abandonm^t of the present 
growing military burdens, (e) for safeguarding Gre , inter 
status of Indians abroad and finally grunting W 
many thousands of politipal prisoners who are WeW 'rotting in j 
veither for their nhsgnided seal or as innocentft^.ms tn! repression 
/.and Suppression. • ■ ■ ' ■ 

Ct^ing ott to the question of Council entrii^'ifrv Bhnrgri declar- 
ed that Wltis the present 4 anna franchise ernWytuytm afid cessation 
from Ift bf Das-bTehru- Piurty, the Congress was ; ^rnlyyi W^e-ms^ 
bat Wet iot; the classes. "1 am convinced’ . Ihat 'tfi^^^ 
affocds^a stRMig weapon in out hands if it by 

' presiliting united frmit against -the odinmi^'ieiseiiidevbf the wave 
pi-rii^^niAihh which is now ;passmg -tbroU|h lifd Whitehall. 

' ;pgtth^pih’|^% c^portuhi^iildxure means 

bi Unity by^ hand^gi|ff 1 i^;h]^*'no^°> 

ahd Avext i<^iyatioh and prghihxhs 
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•ympitlliy ocw betw<ien .t])9 Men of Moot 

c omint i p^t iee itte CoundUt tEotd ^e iMit tnemfiM gif ^wnfi 

Hie «d(^ed Cooncile; also afford tbi* beit avtilal^le^eans^r 
caiiTioE eel^i^ edoeatioa and a syitem of pi^ni^ 

gaada. Aiild^ Add edtication of the electorate bn the haming^^n 
ef the dAsi^Vld ’rega^ communal represenatbh he was notinitch' 
in favonx of it and tliioed it as an unavoidthie evil to lie taheh; 
recdone tb in emergences and to the minimum extent. 

In ii^clumon Mr. Rhurgri made ,a fervent appeal for Hihdn* 
MosM vxdty and religidut toleration. 

An Abrupt End 

^0: ibtsidn of the Moslem League came to an abropt and un> . 
expected close oh April let. when it was adiburhed sms o»^ /The 
circulhstaiires that led to it were that in tne previous n%ht (srit 
Marhhy there was a prolonged meeting of the Subjects Committee to 
coniHder the resolution by Dr. Ansari urging the establislment 
of a national pact on Certain lines to ensure unity and harmony 
ansodg’ 'die varions- cohimunities and sects- in India. ' This resblu* 
tioh was acoeipited by the Subjects Committee. Mr Jlnnah's 
resblhtton recommending entry into Councils and striving lor 
attainment of Dbininlon Status proved a stamping block. Dr. 
Ansaid and bthcHr leading' Non>co-operators vigorously Opposed - the 
motion. For five hours together this samo resolution wu disenssed 
in the Subjects Committee. On Sunday (April ist) at midday, 
when votes were called for and when many members of the Com- 
mittee had left for lunch Mr. Jinnah's motion was rejected by 
twelve to nine votes. It was uncertain what wouM have : been 
the fate of the mo^n in the open meeting of the League. The 
parties ware evenly balanced. There was considerable exci'ement 
and the meeting of the League was postponed from ii a. m. to 3 p. ii. 
At 3 p, M. again it was decided to bold the meeting at 5 p. M.in the 
evening, Proceedings, accordingly commenced at 5 and two resolutions 
were passed. The third resdution pressed by Hon- Mr. Reza Ali was 
under diacuasion whm Mr. Zahur Ahmed, a non-co-operating 
Barrister of Allahabad, raised an objection on the ground of quorum 
pomting out that though the hall was full there was not the 
requisite number of bonafide members of the League. The President 
upheld the objection and adjourned the session sine die. 


Resolution 


Tho foUowiitff i« the iMolution uaanimpiwhr paued iw 
Committee ei the ISlli Session of tfao All-India Muslim U 


tho Snbiaels 
sfus held at 


Lnduiow 


^'Whereas it is necessary that complete unity shoold bp m a intai n- 
ed aiwfttig the various communities and ■*cl» inhabiting India and 
whereas &i8 unity and solidarity is essential for the attainment of 
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OUT and whereas, complete imit 3 r and unddstanding are not 
posSitde without fun faith and trust in the ^mess and |ustlce of 
Ae ^ various communities in their relations with eadi odier this 
seadon of the All-India Muslim League resolves that in ’order to 
fulfil these objects a Committee consisting of the following gentle- 
mmi be appointed hereby to collaborate with similar committees to 
be af^inted by the . Indian INational Congress, the Khilafat 
Comn^ttee, the Shiroihani Gurdwara Prabandhak Cmnmittee, the 
Janiait-ul-Ulmna.^the Hindu MahaSabha, and other representative 
bodies of the various communities in order to prepare and bring 
about an Indian National Pact on the lines indicated hereinafter. 

"(a) Saf^uarding the right of difierent communities especially 
of the minorities fixing up proportion of representation of the 
various communities in all the (^uncils. Municipal Bodies, Local 
Boards,^ Panchayats. Universities, and tiie Services, Gie small 
minorities to ^get representation in excess of their population, these 
to be given from the Hindu and Muslim members. 

"(b) Perf^ freedom in rdieions observance of various sects 
inhabiting India. Cmnplete respect for all religions and religioas 
obMrvances and susceptibilities of various sects by other sects. 
This freedom would include the right of preaching and sprea^g 
the various religions, provided no f<»ce, intimidation, coercion or any 
other unfair means are adopted. 

**(c) Settlement of questions leading to differences and confiict 
e. g. cow preservation, Dusdira, Mohurrcm. Rathjatra processions, 
Sikh Diwaus, music before mosques and shrines and the recognition 
of Hindustani (Urdu or Hindi) as the official language of India with 
Persian and Deo ^Nagri scripts. Arbitration Boards to be appointad 
in each provinces and each district to prevent communal friction and 
to arbitrate in case of disputes." 

"It is further resolved that the people of India should participate 
in the formation of Federation to kastem Countries with the object 
of mutual help in the matter of trade and commerce and to free 
themselves from the economic exploitation and domination by 
Europe with a view to enlai^ and support the oriental culture and 
generally to maintain good and friendly relations between the 
var ous nationalities all over the East." 



FOURTH SESSION OF TH» 

Jamait-uHJlema Conference 

GAYA--UTH DECEMBER I9ES 
Ampngat the ConferaacM. besidet lha National CongraMi bald at Gaya 
ware two raUgio-polilical maatioga of grant aignificanca* Thaaa waiatha 
AH-lndia Hindu Mihaaabha and tha Jam^t-uMJIama. Both, though atriedy 
apaak'ing only roI'g:oua organiaations. took lor tha firat tima at Gaya a 
d alinetly politieal colour and joinod handa with t^ N-C -0 Congraaa Ana 
•twine it a poaitive roligioua aanction. Tha Jamait-ul*Ulama (oongragatka 

S iZJiU 1^-) »iK»«i -f 41- s~r •» 

Decambar in ita own apacioua and wall-dacoralad pandal wth I**®*' 

aanda of Moalam diwinaa from all owar India and a aptioklmg ol Moaiam 
layman and non-modam viaitora. For tha firat tima ainea it. conatttutioa 
tha Jama^^nl-Ulama hold ita aitting during tha Congraaa waak. 

Maulana Habibnl Rahman of Deoband. the 
not arrive in time. The 

recitations from the holy qnoran ^SSTaa 

Sm^e^S?MMa«lvi HaWbul 

RahS: vSty at 

{SJSttS^Mfttlvi ^Sr^J“wy“^atdAg**‘the"^- 

tion of clerical opinion on \h^t ^eloOlMXi 

lifat. BoA *hoprf Sultanate and Ae KhaliAt muat be 

Mohamedans consid^ that t^Su ^ elected, but who 

vested in one and the fame posseaa both tem- 

should enjoy the «le of Hm ^^Igion about the queat*on of 
poral and spiritual powers. A peat d^o 
Council entry was given by the Coitierent^e 

and Khilafat Committees wuld attended and Aere were 

Unusually large °*£S' ^SSrpromment Congress 

also many Hindu and Sikh visitors-, beverm y 

leaders were seated on Ae date; 

Chairman's Addfoaa 

_ . r»i. KneeDtion Committee, in wei- 

ManUna Abdul Rauf, ^^^^^SiemlnUrdu. He said that the 
comAg Ae delegates r^ a ^°“*|^rresoent, and Europe was trying 
Cwss ^ tiMiay pitted 

to drive Turkey out of its small ^rop«P^ ^ teaching 

m India had not only Brittehw ere Aemselves making 

the Indians to hate war, while they Ae enwo 

69(o) 
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greater jwepamtione for war, for the ao*caUed porpose of maintaining 
peace, but the clauses of tiie Penal Code were placed above the 
mws of God and the Rulers wanted them to remain loyal while Islam 
was being destroyed by them. In such a state of affairs the doty 
of tSte Indian Mahommedan was clear. They should be ever grateful 
to the Kemallsts for saving Islam from extinction. But the Turkish 
victories had^ven birth to new problems, regarding the future of 
Idamic practicee dealing with ihe position of the Khilafat. Maulvi 
Abdul Rauf said that the Khilafat could be both elected and nomi' 
nated. and could be deposed, The Khilafat need not be confined in 
afty family and he saw no reason why it should have been confined 
to Osman. No one could be a Khalifa unless he possessed both 
spiritual, and temporal powers. He knew that the present time was 
against personal rule, that such a rule in the case of the Sultan bad 
been abused. But Ismalic law contemplated no other form of Gov- 
ernment. A Khalifa may be deposed and a new one elected. But 
wh«i a Khalifa was appointed he ought to enjoy both the spiritual 
and temporal powers. The Speaker did not know how far the 
reports regarding Angora's decision depriving the new Khalifa of 
temporal powers 'was true, but if it was, betook exception to it. 
Kather than curtailing the powers of the Khalifa the Speaker's 
opinion was that the Khilafat should be a living force, that all Moslem 
States such as Turkey, Afghanistan, Persia, Bokhara, Khiva, Arabia 
and Iraq ^ould owe allegiance to the Khalifa who would grant 
them all internal autonomy and could control the foreign policy of 
all such Muslims States, so that in time of war the forces of all these 
States may muster to defend Islam. He added that in the case of 
countries like India which had passed from Mudim control the 
^s^t laid down that the Khalifa should send to such countries his 
own nominee who would settle their disputes and guide them. He 
hoped that the Jamait-ul-Ulema would now attempt to put right this 
shortcoming. 

Touching political issues in this country Maulvi Abdul Rauf smd 
that non-cooperation had revolutionised the Indians’ mind, but its 
great success was prevented by the Bardoli mistake of its author in 
inspending the offensive. 'He ridiculed the idea of capturing Coun- 
cil for doing nothing. Would not that mean usdess waste of the 
country's energy and funds ? Congress candidates would not be able 
4o adiieve more through Councils than the present Councillors and 
tire talk about paralysing the Government through Councils was as 
futile as the promise of attainment of Swaraj in three months. 

The Presidential Address 

In the absoice of the Presidenb-elect, who had not till then 
aniwMl, the Presidential Address was read out by Monlvi Sbabbir 
Ahmed of Asohnnd. 

llMdvi StihilMd Rahman of Deoband gave a very l<mg 
address in Vrdn# covering fort y -two printed pages wUch took three 
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hcuts to read. It was throughout listened with close attention and 
was occasionally punctuated with applause. 

CroM Va Crescent 

He said that throughout her life Islam had Christianity as its 
main and traditional enemyi The latest attempt of the victorious 
Cross to destroy Islam was after the great War when the Allies im- 
posed on Turkey a treaty whic^ smashed her power completely. 
Islam had in the past withstood several attacks solely because of her 
spiritual strength. For several centuries Turks had defended her and 
even to-day Turks had not only again saved her from extinction but 
was alone among Muslim Slates sufficiently powerful to defend their 
faith against the aggressor. Moslems of the world owed a great debt 
of gratitude to Kemalists. He was therefore surprised to find in some 
quarters hostile criticism of the Turks He conceded that Turks 
being human were liable to err and Indian Muhammedans dionld 
respectfully represent their views to Angora. The Moulana said that 
the fact that Angora was summoning a conference of Moslem leaders 
from all over the world to frame the laws of 1 urkey in accordance 
with the Shariat proved the anxiety of the Kemalists to observe the 
Koranic law. He was sure that as spirituality had all along saved 
Islam^ Kemalists would not go against the Shariat (God’s law) 
or introduce innovations inconsistent with it. Touching the position 
of the Khilafat, the Moulana observed that a Khalifa may be elected 
and also deposed if undesirable, that his powers may even be made 
normal by constitutional delegationi but that the authority of the 
Khalifa as such must be supreme. The Sultanate and the Khilafat 
could not be separated and there could be no Khalifa unless he enjoy- 
ed both spiritual and temporal powers. His title must also remain 
"His Majesty’’. The speaker felt sure that Angora would pay 
attention to this respectful representation of the Indian Muslim view 
regarding the position of the Khilafat and that the J amait-ul-Ulema 
would be recognised by the Turkish Government and its help ao\jght 
in the solution of religious issues. The Maulana also praised the 
services of the Osman family whose members for over six centuries 
had ruled more than any other dynasty. He suggested that 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha be given the title *Mujadid-i-KhiIafat’ 
(Saviour . of Khilafat) for his services in giving Islam a new birth. 

The Indian Situation. 

The Maulana next dwelt upon th« special responsibilities of the 
Jamait-ul-Ulema. He claimed for U superiority ever all other 
Muslim organisations or conferences rn India and ucclared that in 
time to come it would represent a unique position in the world so 
as to lesid opinion in religious matters, but as politics and 

religioh ww inseparable in Islam, -the Jamait was also rom^tent 
to give the lead on political issues. And as the betteimOTt of IsJ^ 
could bb achieved only if India was autonomous, the Jamait bm 
placed ahdve ail efiorts at securing independence, if they were to 
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succvi!^ in diaking ofi slavery it was essential that Hindus and 
Muhammadans should work united, but as occasions had arisen 
when religions disputes had serioudy interfered with unity, he 
suggested that a joint committee of fair*minded Hindu and Muham- 
mMan leaders should sit and recommend measures to be adopted 
by boRi parties to avoid all possible chance of religious or other 
conflicts. 

On Council Entry 

Touching the controversy regarding the Congress programme, be 
emphasised that N-C-O was a religious obligation on Muham- 
madans and. according to the last Fatwa of the Ulemas. Muham- 
madans coold'neither co-operate nor take oath of allegiance. They 
could not therefore sit in the Councils, even if they succeeded at the 
polls. The only alternative consistent with the Fatwa was that 
pointed out by the resolution adopted by the Executive Committee 
of Jamait-nl-ulema on the nth Nov. last. This decision permitted the 
capturing of seats but refusing to take the oath. TheMaulana 
thought that this course offered a ground for compromise between the 
two opposite views, but asked whether all the bother and expense of 
fighting the elections would be worth the compensatory gain. If it 
was, they may adopt that course and save division in their ranks. 
His own view was that the best course to follow was to carry on 
vigoroudy the constructive programme of N-C-O which offered real 
ground for solid and useful work. 

In con<dusion, Maulana Habibul Rahman urged the necessity for 
the widening of their organisation and carrying propaganda to the 
masses. He hoped that sopn provincial heads of the Shariat, and 
later on. an All-India Amir of Shariat would be elected to lead 
Muhammadans in the right course. 

The 2nd Sitting. 

The secmid sitting of the Jamait-ul-Ulema Hind commenced on 
December 24th at 2-30 noon. Maulana Habibur Rahman of Deo- 
bund, the President-elect, arrived at 2 p. m. i.' ; was received on the 
station platform by Maulana Sajjad, Secretary Reception Committee, 
and other RecepRon executive members amid loud acclamation of 
**Alla-ho-Akbar” and followed by a number of Ulemas of Deoband 
who accompanied him all the way till he entered the pandal. Quazi 
Shah Sulaiman of Phulwati, thereupon, introducing the reverend 
Maulana to the audience in fitting terms proposed him to the Chan 
and was seconded by Maulanas KifayatuUah. Syed Suleman Nadvi, 
Mazhamddm Abudacod of Sind. Fazluilah of Madras and Abdulla of 
President thereupon was {xesented with an aba and a 
badge on which, was mntoiidered. “ President. Fourth annual session, 
Janudt-td Ulema Hind.** 

The Sl^e^ Cmnmittee of the Jamait-ul-Ulema, consisting of 
about (iM elected members, decided that standing for 
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elections even onder the condition that no oath be taken if elected* 
is against the Shariat of Islam and prohibited. 

The Committee passed a resolution congratulating Konal Pasha 
on his victories and giving him the name of the '* Reformer of 
Khilafat.” 

The question as to the temporal power of the KhUafat came in 
iat a good deal of discussion and as opinion was sharply divided* no 
understanding was arrived at. 

The Jamait'ul'Ulema also decided that on the question of 
Councils it is forbidden as an evil by Shariat of Islam to stand for 
elections even on condition that the successful candidate should not 
take oath or sit in the Councils. This was ^sed in the Subjects 
Committee by 70 votes against 4 and was unanimously passed at the 
g«seral body meeting. Maulana Azad Sobbani was me mover of 
the propositimi. . ^ 

At the concluding Session of the Jaraait on the 26th December 
six resolutions adopted by the Subjects Committee were all approved 
unanimously by the general meetiog of Ulemas. The most impor* 
tant proposition passed was ; - . « u 

“That while expressing full confidence in Mustapha Kemal Pasna 
and the Angora National Assembly, the Jamait requested them that 
in future they should, along with safeguarding Turkey* Islam aim 
Ismalic nationalities from personal and bureaucratic rule, wwia 
intact the real prestige and power of the Khalifa as enjmiMd 
by the Shariat." 

Council Entrv. 


The Resolution regarding participation in the n«t generd 
slection declared it to be against the Shariat (Konum 
to stand /or elctions or to make efiorts in that bAalf even fbou^ 
the intention of the candidate be not to teke part 
dings and to refuse to take the oath. This resolution differs fr^ 
that passed in November by tiie 

in Delhi permitting election provided the oath of allegiance was 
not taken. 

UrAcSiSgsiu:J\MurM of 

the ^at services of tiie Osman family to Islam and ^elcoin^M 
beinfmore in conformity with toe Shanat the 
irom the Osman family on individual merits irrespective of his being 

the eldest member of the Osman family. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

between different communities o* ^at the utittf 

Musss’-mans. and suggesting ' 

essentia’, for toe attainment oi freedom be ensared. 
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(3) CoBgcatnlating tiie Mastapba and KemaUsts on tiieir victorirs 
and presenting Mnsiapha Kemal Pasha, whom they termed *'The 
great Crusader/' with the title of Muj^id-l-Khilaiat (savionr of 
iQ^Uafat, for having givoi Khilafat a rebirth4. 

(4) The Jamait heartily accepted the services rendered by 
Manlaha AbulKalam Azad to bis faith and country and congratulated 
him and other Ulemas and Khilafat workers on their helpless arrest 
and patience/and al&o objected to the confiscation ot Manlana's 
written statement by the order of Bengal Government and finds it 
a 'new invoited form of religions interference. 

(5) It also ejepressed sympathy with the Marakashi Brothers of 
Morocco who are fighting with the Spanish Government beneath the 
standard of their Sirdar, Sayed Abdul Karim, to obtain the freedom 
of their religion and country and are facing rach and every danger 
with great perseverance and endurance. 

(6) That an extraordinary meeting of Jamait-nl'ulema Hind be 
called at Delhi to settle the selection of the officers and the members 
of the Managing Committee of the Jamait and other important 
matters. 

(7) After going through the report of the Enquiry Commission 
of the Central Khilafat Committee, it found the details of the brutal 
treatment offered by the Gurkhas to the holy Quran indivi’ 
sion . Paisabagh, District Sylhet in Assam Province, which was 
a harsh and open insult to the Islamic religion and the continuous 
efforts made by the Government to keep this away from the public 
eyes and warned the Government that ml responsibility would rest 
with the Government itself if any fresh troubles arose in this connec* 
ticn owing to its aggressive policy which was against and insulting 
to Islam. 

(8) It proposed that the proposals pertaining to the boycott of 
British goods, . Councils and Courts be published and distributed. 

(9) It passed a vote of congratulation to the Jamait-ul-ulema, 
Behar for the ai^intment of an Ameer Sheriat in that province and 
setting a leading example to others. 

'i he last resolution offered grateful thanks to the President and 
otbeiswho bad helped to make the Conference such a unique success. 



ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 

All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

Th« All-1 idia H 4da MahatabHa held ita annual Conlarunea at Gaya 
in tbn Congreai pandal on tha 30th. Ooeambei 1922. Mr. Rajondra Praaad 
araalhn Chairman of the RoeopUon Committao and Pundit Madan Mobnn 
Malaviya the Praaidant. 

Pundit Malaviya in the coarse of his address a aid 

The H ndu community had degenerated more than any other 
sister community inhabiting India. Her birth rate had decreased, 
death rate increase!, age reduced and cowardice bad taken 
place of bravery. All this had occurred because they bad 
ignored their Dbarma and had taken to child marriage and had 
allowed other evils to enter into their social system. What was 
the Hindu Dharma ? It told them to respect other Religions, to be 
tolerant and never to be agressive. But it also enjoined upon them 
not to hesitate for a moment to lay down even their lives, if their 
Pharma was attacked. In the observance of this Dharma alone to 
its very letter and spirit lay the true solution of the problem of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. He was convinced that no unity could be 
maintained unless both the Hindus and Musalmans individually felt 
strong enough to defend themselves against attacks by bad elements 
of the other. He did not say this in order to prepare the Hindns for 
aggressive ends, but to remove the only cause of conflict. The 
.breaches in the past were due mainly to the weakness of the Hindus. 

elements among the Mohamadans, feeling sure that the Hindns 
were cowards, attacked them. After working for a long tirn’e in 
-'.the service, of the public he had come to the only one conclusion on 
the question of Hindu-MusUm unity — it was that each should feel that 
Hie other was strong enough to ward ofi successfully any nnjnst 
attsick by Hie other and thus alone would harmony be mainta in ed., 
He wmited the Indian manhood and womanhood to realise its duty 
of defendmg iudf. He would like to see their women armed with 
guns and revolvers like £nglish women to defend their honours 
against those who attacked them. 

' prooe^iog Pundit Malaviya appealed to the Hindus to be gen- 
uine. firm and strong Hindus, but to realise also that ■ they were 
Indians first and Hindus next. He suggested that in all villages 
Hindu Sabhas should be started and once a month they should hold 
a jrfiint meeting of all the communities in the vill^e to prOTiote 
ttnily among tb«n and to setHe common problems in the sfant of 
jgiee and take. Once a month they should also hold a meeH^ of we 
Hfndii Sabha exclnHvdy for their socio-religi'. us affairs with a view 
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to regenerate their community which had behind it a great nanne 
and a great dvilization. 

Concluding Pandit Malavijra appealed for the removal of the 
. untquchability by feeling love for the untouchable uid lifting them. 
He would not force the Hindus to eat with them or to inter 'marry, 
but to recognise them as one of them and to love and improve 
their position and not let them fall prey to other religions which 
were converting them. 

Resolutiona. 

The Al’-India Hindu Mahasabha held its second sitting on the 
rnd. January to pass resolutions the most important of which related 
to the best means of maintaining the H.ndu-Moslem unity. 

The first four resolutions appreciated the services of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Shri Shankaracharya of Sharda Peih and expressed 
sorrow at the death of the Maharaja of Jaipur, Babu Motilal Ghush 
and Sir Balchaudra Krishna- 

The fifth resolution reminded the Hindus of their religious obli* 
gation of the stoppage of cow slaughter and called upon tihem not 
to sell cows to penmna lik^ to sell them for slaughter and also to 
discard as far as posdble use of leaher-made articles. 

The sixth resolntion expressed thanks to the Amir ol 
A'^^maistan and the Nizam of Hyderabad for stopping cow 
slaughter and requested Muhammadans and Christians and Local 
Boards to stop cow slaughter- 

'Ihe seventh resolution sympadiised deeply with the Malabar 
Hindus and called upon religbns leaders of that province to unhesti- 
tatingly re-embrace all those converts and restore them to their 
former caste and social status. 

The Sabha also expressed horror and indignation at the attacks on 
women and desecration ol Hindu Temple^ in Malabar and Multan 
and decided to qpen an All-India Hindu Kel ef Fund for the help of 
sufferers aud to appoint a committee for the purpose. 

The eighth resolution passed runs thus : this conference of ihe 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha places on record its dee > conviction 
tiiat for fulfilment of the first essential condition of attaining 
Swaraj, viz Hindu-Mnslim unity as wdl as of self-preservation 
' and religious saiety of the Hindu community, it is essential that 
Hindu &bhas and Hindu Raksha Mandalis under them should be 
formed in every village and town throughout India and be affiliated 
to the AU-lndia Hindu Mahasabha and appoints an organising 
commitiiee consisting of the following members to organise Hindu 
SalAns |n ^ tiieprovmces and send their representatives to the 
All-India lliiidn*Mbba in its next annual session. 

(Here ^ ll^yen a long list of names) . 

The 'Itexl leteln^ requMted the Hindu religious leaders to 
fannart reii^iflys tfahting and improve social condition of low classes 
of HMq* nntouchables and raise their status in every way. 



third session op the 

AlUndia Students Conference 

QAYA-27Tlt DECKMBKK mt 

The Sfd AIMndia College Studentt’ Conference met et Geye #i« Decem- 
ber 27, 1922 under the presidency of Bebu Bhagwan Das of Benares. Thoae 
present included Pandit Madan Mohan Maiavya, Mr. Vijiaraghavacheriar 
Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Prof T^a Singh, Sardar Lakshman Singh, Mr. 
Sri-Prakaeh and a large number of delegates, including a lew ladies mostly 
from Bengal. 

Mr. Nathuni Lai, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
welcome address strongly pleaded for a common platform between 
non-co*operating students and co-operating students, lest the gulf 
should grow wider and common ruin overtake them all. He urged 
that the time at the disposal of the students should be fully utilised 
in preparing themselves tor successfully taking part in politics and 
this, of course, in the absence of a contrary resolutioa in the Confer- 
ence. Village schools should be organist and education imparted 
to youths. In order to rem ove the appalling ignorance of the funda- 
mental principle of making life happy and comfortable, a campaign 
of lectures in the vernaculars should also be organised and conduct^ 
so that people might understand and act according to the principles 
of sanitation and medical and other relief during abnormal times of 
epidemics. Mr. Nathuni Lall further advised the delegates to 
endeavour to create a strong public opinion against drinking, but 
not by picketing liquor shops, because that course was fraught with 
possibilities of grave dangers and violent reaction. In conclusion 
he exhorted them to organise boy-scouts, and thereby improve the 
physical and moral training of the youth of this country. 

Presidential Address. 

Babu Bhagwan Das, then delivered the following Presidential Address 

My Very Dear Young Friends, — There are many wonderful 
things in this world. But the time of youth in the life of man is one 
ot the most wonderful. In this forenoon of life, the call of the 
flesh, the call of the senses, the call of the pleasures and the posses- 
sions of the earthly lite, comes to the soul. But the call of 
Spirit is upon it too. The attractions and temptations of finite 
Matter pall it towards the ways of selfishness. But the memory of 
its inherent Infinity, of its identity with the Universal Spirit of all 
Life, and, therefore, of its duty of unselfish philanthropy, invades it 
again and again also. Self -assertiveness, egoistic turbulence, bomp* 

60 
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SSISSJ? ^^*’*“‘* a^*> '^midities and feara. obaess it one 

toest ^timeots. the most romantic dreams of noble 
.courage, and self-sacrifice for the helping 

1“ tWs marvelloul 

trae selfish pursuit and selfless renunciation drag it in opposite 

broods an eager curiosity for new knowledge 
and new experience. ® 

#«„« r^nci^tion of these conflicting motives has been 

fJmutSfe Human Race, in the 

**l® *‘0“sehold. the life of selfish rights and 

indeed 1 ^“^ abnormal days for India, and, 

lod .ed, for the whole world. For normal periods we have" normal 

^mpat-kala has its Sampad-dharma. But Apat-kala 
neeas J^AD-DHARMA. Abnormal epochs are governed by abnormal 
c 'y*.' Those souls aw fortunate, therefore, in whom the call of the 
Spint prevaite strongly, to-day, over the call of the flesh, and who 
compelled from within to dedicate their lives, for long or short 
JV^® fellow-mcn. on the larger scale. 

R i T S^'uup of the family. Such souls are rare, 

^ut Mother India needs them sorely in greater numbers at this 

time; and, I earnestly believe, is bringing them to birth in the 
needed numbers. 

Among you, gathered here, she may find many such, if you will 
lay yourselves open to the higher impulses. To many of you may 
wO c that Divme Fire which the Vedas invoke with solemn chant. — 
this Light of God, this Nur-i-Khuda, is hidden in the heart of 
^®mg, w’aiting to be invoked into splendid mani- 


An Ideal Needed. 

Tc atti^t this Divme Fire, the love of an Ideal is necessary 
1 nere is nothing so refining, so elevating as this love of a great 

Tif^ ’ k ^® practical of all practical measures, 

lixose ^0 think that practicalism is incompatible with idealism are 
troe y the most htroelessly unpractical. The ideal gives the motive 
orce. It is the end, the aim, the love for the object, which makes 
in ividua^ Md nations move forwards. The practical is only the 
. «®®^ ®®®^ What should we think of those who 

g say that Swarajists are mere-y idealists and impractical ? 

My deu friends of the younger generation,! advise you there- 
we^to barbour ^iduously within your- he.irts the love of a great 
iddale Bhagavad-Gita says:— 

‘ Whatsoe’er thou loyest, 

' That become thou must : 

' ‘ (pod, if thou love Gbd, 

‘ Dust, if thou love dust.’ 
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The Mother and the Motherland. 

The natural, the first, ideal to love for the human being is the 
mother. The mother>beart is the finest and truest temple of God 
There never was or is or will be a bad mother. As Sankarachaiya 
sings In his hymn to tiie World -Mother, Mother-Nature : ' 

* Bad sons are bom, alas ! too frequently ; 

But a bad mother— never and nowhere.* 

Even tiger-mothers and wolf-mothers are mothers to their 
young. In them, too, mother-love flows forth visibly as milk, 
to be transformed into the life-blood and the life of their babies! 
And therefore the ancient Script of manu says : 

*' The father may exceed the ordinary teacher hundred times, in 
the title to reverence ; but the mother exceedeth the father a thou- 
sand times." 

Therefore, instinctively, next after the cry to the Supreme 
Spirit within all, the Param-Atman, Maha-deva, 1 he Great God," 
Allah- u-Akbar, “ God is Great," Sat-Sri-Akal, " The , Timeless One 
alone i? Eternally T rue " — next after this, the Eastern heart in India 
has adopted as its ideal cry : 

‘Matabade’ 

*• Mother, I salute Thee, i live fo: Thee." 

Where there is love for the mother, there is no room for any 
sin or vice or meanness. Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
it is something fit only for little children. In the ancient epics of 
India the greatest teachers and the greatest warriors arc as often 
called by their matron}rmics as their patronymics. Kama and 
Lakshmana are Kausalya-nandana and baumitri as ofttn as 
Dasharathi. Krishna is Devaki-putra as much as Vasudeva. Jesus 
is inseparable from the Madonna. Fatima is always menl'oned 
with Hasan and Husain. 

In the more sen: itive and the more philanthropic souls, this 
primal love of the mother becomes the burning love of the Mother- 
land, the Divine Fire of Patriotism and Human sm. Then it is 
realised that ‘Janani Janmabhumischa Surgadopi Garioshi' 

“The mother and the motherland are d'^ater than Heaven 
itself." 

The Ideal Bride and the Ideal Cu^-ture. 

But this love of the mother and the motherland needs to be 
supplemented by another ideal also. 

The Rig-Veda enjoins 

*• The mother-tongue, the mother-culture, the mother-land— tliese 
three deities are the sources oi all blessings ; enthrone them in your 
ticftrtB** 

Fof our present purpose, we xnay inink^ of^ Ida and Saraswati 
Bs one. Culture, i.e.s a refined way of thinking, feeling, acting, a 
pediehed manner of speakingg behaving and livicgi generally, is 
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pnmarily embodied in a Literatukb, which, in turn, livM in and 
by a Lamguagb. 

Beside the mother-ideal, every youth naturally cberidies, in the 
inmost recesses oi his heart, some image of an ideal bride also. 
But this too, like the other, is a most refining influence. Yon know 
the Englirii l^end of King Arthur, put into noble verse by Tennyson. 
That great King organised the Order of the Knights of the Round 
Table, for the redemption of Britain from the forces of evil then 
rampant in it ; 

. " A glorious company, the flower oi men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world. 

And be the fair beginning of a time,” 

He made his knights take solenm oath, 

'* To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 

To speak a no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 

And worship her with years of noble deeds. 

Until they on her ; for indeed 1 know 
Of ho more subtle master under Heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 

Not only to keep down the base in mmi 
But teach high thought, and amiable words. 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth and all that makes a man.” 

All this is in entire accordance with the best ancient Indian 
tradition a'so. Rama had to win Sita by nobte deeds. And the 
Gita tells us that a-bhayah, fearless courage, is the first of the 
qualities that mark the godly man, Chivalrou« courtesy and gentle- 
ness to women is an essential element in every fine type of character, 
nnri absolutely indispensable for the uplifting of a people. Manu 
says !“ 

“ Where women are honored, there the gods rejoice and shower 
all blessings. But where they are slighted, all efiorts come to 
naught.” 

And the Rishis have repeated the idea in other words : — 

The son of Atri teaches : Eat when the previous meal has 
been digested and you fee: hungiy. Gautama says : Be tender t<» 
all living things. Biihaspati’s advice is : Trust, but not overmudi: 
And ^e 8(m of Bhrigu counsels: Be gentle unto woman.” 

To the Vidyarthi, Brahmachari, of all times and climes, ideal 
bride should have two forms: the form of the ideal image of the 
hiinum nuuid, and the form of that particul r manifestation of 
Saraswati, thit special science, that department of knowledge, 
which he is studying most closely; even as the motlter has for him 
two fonas. tl» human mother and the Motherland. It were 
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well lor India, if her students to^y cherished in their hearts these 
secoitd forms very strongly ; and also taught their science-brkle 
to be the devoted helper and servant of her benign motber-in* 
law. the Moth^land. 

The ttEEDs OF India 


I invite your attention to the fact that King Arthur did not 
advise his knights to marry but to lead puss uvbs and worship 
tmeir ideal idols with years of noble deeds. India needs, 
to-day, large numbers of young men who will deliberately keep away 
from the household life, and remain unwedded for a certain number 
of years, even after attaining the age when studies are normally 
ffa«d to be finished, and who will give these years to the senrice 
of the Motherland in specific ways of social work oi various kinds, 
or more definite Congress work, according to their opportuniti<% 
while improving their knowledge and their bodily and mental health 
and strength. 

Of course, they should coax their parents to consent. Other- 
wise the work loses half its blesse ness. If they succeed in so 
winning the consent of the older generation, and prolong their 
period of brahma-charya, the period of the gathering of knowledge 
a n d th.i conservation of vitality, the pmod of the growth of mind 
and body, and add to these some specific service of the Motherland, 
they will bring the day of the redemption of India much nearer. 
'I’he successful observance of brahma-charya means that self-con- 
trol, self-conservation, self-strengthening, self-development in body 
and soul, which is, indeed, the indispensable condition of stable and 
suecessful Self-Government, Swaraj, the reign of the Higher Self, 
in the individual as well as the community. From educational 
institutirns inspired by noble aspirat ens, and filled with the atmos- 
ifiiMeof pure, clean, earnest young life, there radiate influences 
which spread health throughout the community. Sin feels ashamed 
and afraid in the presence of strong, innocent, earnest, aspiring youth. 


Too Early Marriage and Prooenition 

And it is becoming less difficult to win the parents^ consmt. 
A great change of heart, change of sentiment arid thoug'it, is taking 
plape throughout the land. Among other things, people are realising 
that there is too early and too much marrying and too early and 
too mudi progenition in the country. Where the population is too 
numerous, life will become valueless, in many ways. It is the old 
law of economics. Where the supply is too great, the article wdl 
become dieap and also nasty ; for over-production means detemr- 
atkm of quality. If the progeny arc, initially, of vigorous vitality* 
they will murder each other, as in the . Jays of the Maha^hrate 
W ar. and again to-day, in the gr^t European ^**’* ^* ^ 

feeble devitalised by long-continued internal disputes and other 
causes, they will become enslaved by other more vjjorous naU^ 
The life of ^ Indian is held cheap and is exploited by the Western 
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man because it is too prolific and too feeble. The man with wife 
and diUdren, and, in India, often some other relatives to support, 
has no heart, no strength, left for public work. The man who is 
'burdened with household responsibilities should not have the burden 
of public work added. His duty is done if he gives financial support, 
ordinai^y, or some simple equivalent. These who have lotyet 
ent^e 4 ' t^e household life, and those who have retired from it, are 
the pfcsons who can and ought to do public work best. And they 
Qome 'togetlicx naturally ; the older, the Vanaprastbas, to guide 
and ta^ the lea 4 in public activities, the younger to follow and 
cari^ ^iiit. ‘ , 

IhiRus way, the work that India needs will be done most efiec- 
tively. i 

And Providence seems to be guiding minds and hearts in this 
direction. 

The. All*1ndia Students* Association. 

Your AIMndia Students’ Association seems to me to be the 
result of a right inspiration. 1 love to imagine that it is the begin- 
ning; of a great and numerously manned Order of the Round Table, 
an Asaociation of fresh and strong and pore young hearts, eager 
mindl,:0l68n bodies all unsoiled by vice or sin, tak'ng earnest vows 
of chiyal^ to. do -their utmost to lift up India from her fallen 
condition..- 

Its Relation to Politics, 

At ^eaaane time, I will repeat to you the advice of your first 
President, our beloved Lala Lajpat Rai-ji, now in jail for the crime 
r f loving his country. I will quote from the published report. He 
said to you:: ’' There are a good many amongst ourselves who be- 
lieve that stud^tashould have nothing to do with politics. Ido 
not subscribe to that proposit on. But. .the Students’ Organisation 
which you ate going to create ought to steer clear of all PARiy 
politics. Otherwise, this organisation of yonis might become only 
an appendage to some party political organisation of the country, 
and the split that you .find among the political parties will also be 
solidified -nod to a certain extent carried out in student life .... If 
we wsmt io create an important organisation which should cany 
weigjbt .with the yurhole student community and speak in its name, 
then you ahould Aim at a representative institution containing all 
shades student opinion in all the difierent parts of the country. 
Wlien,we ^anive at a decision whidi requires certain conduct on your 
part, eburse you will follow that which is accepted by the resolu* 
ioa. (But) you should not give your dedsion tlmt mandatory 
eiunracter will exclude otiiers. 

IlbispRiat your constitution at the- present st^e should be 
possess^ -oit some dasticity, to enable you to expimd it on national 
jfines 80 an to make it a fully representative insti atkm.*' 
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I findmy^fin entire agreement with this wiae ecuneel, and 
repeat to you that you neeJ not, as a body, attach yourself to any 
imrticular political party. Leave srour ranks open for members 
difierenc views as to methods and ways of serving India; but the 
ideal of national freedom and India's uplift mu «t be the common 
ideal of all. The direction iu which yon all move must be the 
same ; but the pace, and even the path', may be different for the 
different members, according to tbe capacities the inclinations, the 
opportunities, the circumstances, and the views of the respective 
trusted advisers and elders and leaders of each. 

By keeping your association thus broad, by practising mutual 
tolerance, by deligently striving to appreciate each others’ good 
qualities and to each other's points of view, you may, by gentle 
domestic influence, help to brim; closer together tho now unlortu* 
nately very divergent political parties of the older generation also, 
and may thus substantially help on the re formation of a United 
India. Youth is the time for initiating strong and lifelong, because 
un-interested and uaseltish, friendships. It you ot the younger 
gen ’ration determine to cling on to each other, your elders, now 
quarrelling with each other — for your sake, ultimately, remember — 
will fell compelled to sink their differences, and make peace — for 
YOUR dear sake, again — the peace that will mein the savationof 
Mother Injia. 

Cast your Net Wide 

Cast your net wide, and gather into your Association students 
from all parts of the country, representing all the mother tongues 
and a’l the religions of India, from non -co-operators' families, from 
non-official institutions and from official institutions, and imbue 
them all with a burning love of ihc Motherland. Tne beicon-star 
01 that great love will always guide you all aright, if your remember 
also that love of oie's own rac* and nation means, in its perfection, 
love of the whole Human Race, that Humanism is the perfection of 
nationalism. In this way you will effectively help on tbe true 
reformation, the regeneration of yourselves and cf the Indian 
People, for you are the Indian People of to-morrow. 


Educational Institutions as Centres op all Reporus 

For the last twenty five years, since the Central Hindu College 
was founded in Benares in 1898, and from before that time, 1 have 
felt and thought more and more strongly, that education^ institu- 
tions should be the centres of all kinds of reform, not only educ^ 
tional. but also domestic, social, economic, political, moral and 


religious. 

You all must be aware that in the ancient Indian culture, a 
solemn ceremony, ffie ceremoney oi P^****^/*JJ* 
up to the teacher and to the knowl^ge of the Truth ) 
proniipent eRternal formality of which is the investiture with the. 
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•acred tlir«ad, marks N>e eommeaoement of edncattoo and tkesto' 
dent'life. And the boy is said to receive a second birth therein, tt is 
his r^eneration, his reformation. The acharya. who adopts, as 
his own son. the son of the stranger, by formal rite, and takes him 
into his own family becomes the father, and SAViTRi.the sacred 
HANTRA (the Invocation of the Light of the Snpreme S|^^. con* 
ceived as the goddess of a'l light and learning, becom-e the mother. 

In the new way, the entry of the scholar’s name by a cle'-k in 
a register, after a ca'*sory cross-examination by a schoolmaster, and 
the filling in of certain printed forms — ^this is the unimpressive and 
almost vulgar substitute for the beautiful ancient ceremony which 
nob'y stamps ^he relation of teacher and ‘'pupil as the re ation of 
father and son. on the minds of the two chiefly concerneJ. as well 
as of all present. The ceremony, at the sanie time, indicates the 
nature of the work that has to be done, it is the re orming, the 
reg^'oerating, the bringmg to a second and finer birth, of the 
younger generation in all aspects of its life. 

The permanent foundations of life have to be laid m the 
student-stage. It is the duty of the managers of the national 
househola to give ths greatest possible care and attention to the 
Educational department. But when the mmagement is in the 
hands of men of alien interests, the work of that department, as 
of all others, suffers grievously, this has been long felt by leaders and 
more and more attention is being given to the all important task of 
devising and carrying out a Scheme of National Education. 

1 know that many of you are impatient, and rightly impatient, 
at the delays. But you must not judge the leaders too harshly. You 
should help them, insteid, all you can. The difficulties in their way, 
the many and distracting demands upon their time and energies, are 
very great. Then, so many have been imprisoned. That the 
Indian householder should pay heavy taxes to the Government ior 
the educatiourof Ins children among other things, and should again 
have to supply money to others for that work, because the bureju- 
cracy. with it I alien interest is disloyal to the Indian People and 
faithless to its salt, and does not do the work for which it is paid, 
but misappropriates and embezzles enormous portion of the.se taxes 
for wor e than wasteful purposes. This is very bard for the bouse- 
hifider. Yet be trying to find the money. 

A Scheme of National Eoocation 

And others are trying to' think out a proper Scheme of National 
Education. The outlines of it are to be found in the o’der litera- 
ture. 1 hey have to be carefully modified and applied to modem 
conditions. The most ancient lawgiver of India recognised and 
realised tiis fnndamental importance of the Educational Department 
of the aatioptsl life so strongly, ^at after a first chapter in the way 
of a table of obutents and some prehminary obeervations. bis great 
work, the Mamv Smriti, plunges at once into rules and regulations 
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regarding tile bkahmacharya-ashrama' and . the duties of atadont 
and teadier. 

Even in the West, thoughtful persons are beginning to out 
Bbd any and write that a phiaosophy op lipb ought to govern the 
theory and practice of Education. The East, at least India, has had 
a dear philosophy for long, though that philosophy has latterly 
been much misused and abused. In the past, the application of 
that philosophy and psychology to the administration of homao 
siffaits seems to have constituted the practical arts of civics and 
economics ami politics, as the application of the laws and facts of 
physical science becomes practical engineering and manufacturinK 
^ aU kinds. 


As Mann aa3rs : — 

"Thought, mind, consciousness, is behind and round and under- 
neath all this world which we designate as This. He vdio ignocaa 
the science of psychology, he misses all the values of all activities.** 

Practice without theory is action without aim, is housebuildiag 
without foundations. Yet this is a very common mistdce. Peoide 
are running with much excitement after the word Swaraj to>day, 
without any clear idea of what it means or should mean for ns. 

It is to be hoped that the important non-official Nationalist 
Cbll^es and Vidyapithas. Seats or Centres of Learning, whidi have 
been working for some years, more or less successfully, or have 
surged up recently on the great wave of reaction against our political 
slavery, which wave has been shaking the land for the last four 
years — ^it is to be hoped, and efforts are beii^ made, that they 
should jointly organise a Committee for planning out a workable 
Scheme of National Education. 


The Goveehing Principle 

The goVbming principle of such a scheme must obviously be 
that Education should be cultural as well as vo c a t i o nal and teclmi* 
cal ; should be intellectual and aesthetic, moral and rdigions, and 
idso physical ; should subserve the life here as well as the life 
beyond, should minister to humatn happiness in duniya as well as 
AgiBUTB, in iha-loka as well as para-loka. In the old words of 
the Indian tradition, it should teach the stndmit how Dharina, 
Artha. Kama, and Moksha, or Virtue, Profit, Measure, and finally 
Salvation, can be achieved. 

When such a Scheme of National Education has been drawn up. 
and is tangibly presented to the Indian Peofrie, thm, there is reason 
to hope, funds wi'l be supplied by that impoverWied and 

overburdened witii taxes as it is, to estaW^ gr^usll y.^ 
number of non-official educational institutions, conducM on 
national lines, in the real interests of our yooager gener aqon, as 
willmake it unnecessary for a Imge propor^ — 
popnUition to resort to the official schools and^ collys^ 
niider the thmnb of the Bureaucrscy. and wlwrein tiie Anaant 

60 (a) 
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Indiaii pilsdple it Tevetsed, to that Brafamana-Wiadoim is orderad 
about and aervilaly subsarvas tba Kshattriya-Swoid which io turn 
is sarvant to tba Vaishya'pursa and anablas it to exploit the Sudra 
Labor, instead of tba Sword being guided and directed by Wisdom 
*to protect the Purse to feed Labm:. 

In the mduiwhile, such of you as have not the opportunity of 
doing any useful national work, or of joining a national institution. 
Mid find tiiat they ought to carry on these studies anyhow— such 
of yovL have to gather knowledge where you may, and wherever it may 
be available, but always with the motive of the ever fuller service 
of the motherland at your heart. The fire of that noble aspiration 
will bum up all the dross of slave-mentality and false ideals that 
may be given to you, in those places, together with the genuine 
gold of knowledge. 

“Even if he be fuU of ill-behaving, but loveth ME with a 
undivided love, then let him be regarded as a good man. for he hath 
set his foot on the right path and resolved rightly. Soon will he cast 
ofi his ill and restless ways and find lasting peace. Thou mayest 
promise to all on MY behalf that he who loveth ME perisheth not." 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, my very dear young friends, 1 will repeat to 
yon. with some slight change, the ancient scriptural injunction to 
the student: — 

"Honour the teachers who love you and seek your welfare and 
endeavour to improve your mind and body by precept and example ; 
love your mother and the Motherland with adl your heart ; seek and 
gather and spread true knowledge ; ascertain and act the right 
action ; above all, search diligently lor and study and attain to 
your own true-knowledge. Self-knowledge, the knowledge of the 
Higher Self." For when you have attained SwApHVAyA, Self- 
knowledge, you will know what Swa-dharma, your own-right duty, 
is ; and you will live accordingly. And when you do that, then you 
will achieve Swaraj, Self-rule, the rule of the higher Self over the 
lower self, the rale of the wise and the good, the elect and the select, 
the loved and the trusted, o.ver the whole Community. Swa-dbyaya 
leads to Swadharma, and Swadharma leads to Swaraj. 

Resolutions 
The following retolutions were paised 

X. This Conference places on record its deep sense of profound 
gratitude for help given to the cauas of the students by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the embodiment of self-renunc'ation. 

2. This Conference records its deep sense of loss at the passing 
away of Babu Moti Lall Ghosh, tiie great patriot and veteran 
journalist, and prays to the Almighty Father for the peace of his 
departed Mil, 

3. This Conisrence records te deq^ sense cd gratitude for the 
iqileBdid sandee rendered Ahha^ P. C. Roy, and greatly appre* 
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ciates his noble services in connection with the relief work in 

4. This Conference records its emphatic oondemnaticm of the 
inhuman treatment accorded by the Bureaucracy to Lala Lair at 
Kai, the first President of the All India Collie Students’ Conference. 

5. This Conference extends its hearty congratulation to all 
students who suffered at the hand of the Bureaucracy in the cause of 
the Country. 

6. This Conference places on record its deep appreciation for 

the sacrifices made by the students of India leaving tiie official 
colleges for helping on the work of the Congress and it 

as the ideal standard that they should endeavour their utmost to 
respond to the call of the motherland and calls upon all the 
students to stand shoulder to shoulder as best as they can and sys- 
tematically promote a Spirit of Self-S: crifice and Patriotism among 
tnefr brotherhood and lend all the’r possible and practicable support 
to expedite the cause of the Nation’s fight for Freedom. 

7. This Conference requests the Provincial Federations to direct ' 
their attentions 10 the following programme of work :• - 

(a) Removal of untouchability. (b) Abolition of dowry system, 
(c) Temperance movement, (o) Encouragement of post puberty and 
girl's widow re-marriage, (e) Propagation and production of 
Khaddar. (f) Establishment of Home Industry, (c) Organised ac» 
tion to help the Nation in the struggle for freedom as far as possible. 

8. This Conference feeling keenly the necessity of one comnion 
language, other than English, in India re-affirros its last resolution 
requesting the Students to learn Hindustani and to popularise it as 
far as practicable. 

9. Resolved that this Conference is not given to any party 
politics. 

10. This Conference fervently appeals to all the leaders to intro- 
duce the study of higher commercial and industrial education in India. 

11. This Conference requestsall the students of India to use only 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth to solve our economic difficulties. 

I-'. This Conference requests the General Secretaries to submit 

the accounts of the year I^2I and 1922 separately to the sub-cox^ 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen and requests the swd 
sub-committee to submit a report to the standing Committee of the 
A. 1. C. S. Conference within three months and resolvM that the 
General Secretary of the S. C. of last session, held at Ahmedabad, 
be asked to explain why the accounts of the last year wwe not sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary and requests him to do so at an 
early date. 

Names— I. B. Bhagwan Das- President. 

2. B. Yogesh Bhattacharya— S ecretary. 

3. B. Nathuni Lall '| 

4. B. Mrityuojoy Pa’l ^Members. 

3, Mr. Shastry J 



tHlBD SESSION OF THE 

All-India Trade Union Congress 

lASOJtE—HTE MAUVE ms 

Hm TUfd ScHioa of iIm Ail*ladia Traiio Union Congress under ihe 
presMenqr of Mr. C. ft Dss was held on the 24th Much at Brsdinugh. 
Hall, Laherg, bMoie a fairlj large andienca. More than a hundred de- 
lagatos, asaialg lOiwesantatives of the numerous Railway and Port Trust 
UatooSs and of the Prerineial Labour Unions, attended from vuious puts oi 
ImRk Tbo Rnd’Sossion was hold at Jhatia-^ee I. A. R. 1922. Vol I, 

Mr. N. M« Joabi ot the Servant of India Society, and the official 
iqpreBentative of Labour at the international Labour Conference, took 
a leading i^t. Besides labour delegates some prominent Congress 
and Khilafat^leaders weie present mcluding Panoit Motilall flebru. 
Mis. Satojini Naidn, Bi Amman and Mr. Santhanam. 

Chaiiman’a Address 

MR. K. L. GAMHA, C h a ir man of the Reception Commit- 
tee* read his. welcome addiess. He dealt with the question which 
was frequently addressed to him: *'18 there a labour problem 
in India*^', and replied that in' no country in the whole world, 
excepting China was the. labour question more important. He 
asked the audience to look, at the spectacle of yearly famines 
bringing in their death trails epidemics wnere victims were numbered 
not m thoneands bat in millions ; to look at the ill-ied. ill dad 
and ill-homed men, women and children, poverty-stricken masses, 
a peasantiy steiped in ignoiance and devoid of the ordinary 
necessities ot life — and whether or not there was a labour problem ui 
India, 'ihe capitaiists cf Dundee and Manchester were growing lat 
on the sweat of Indian labour, while here workmen were denied 
the ordinary amenities of human existence. Indian capitalists and 
landloids aui well were no less bloated and imconscious of the 
legitimate ngius of their employees. The Labour movement in 
India was a part of the woiiu-wide movement, ihe age of oligar- 
chies and aristocracies was gone and the day is coming when the 
Government wdt be ti uly dimocratic. Many countries are governed 
to-day by Labour parties and the: day seems close at band when 
a LalMur Prime Ministu will be at Downing btteei. ihe a.m oi 
their Labour party waa Swaxajya for themasses. Hc4.hen reiuted 
the idea that Lidxmr should not be entangled in the political move- 
inenta oi country and pointed: out that the politics oi any 
ccuatry wme probims of the mass oi itscitixebs, and between 
ecoBbi&ic coaeitions ai^ .political conditions there was Uttie 
fltflcnnce. ihe capitaiietg make oid uiunehe Goveimnents, aeate 
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ware and inteueciM strifes between conununities. and the poor 
workers have to pay the bill of misfortunes for*toe 

fobiw of the then why should they not have a voice in such 

matters ? He then cnticised the Government for its half-hearted 
measures and pcnntcd.out that the Workmen’s Ccnnpensation Bill 
gave no protection, and the recent Factory Acts aim^ at 
industry more difihcult in India aud in no way improved or safe- 
guarded the lives of tbe workmen, t he attitude of the Govern- 
ment in the strikes at Jamshedpur and Jhana and in the debate 
on the Mums Act was disappointing, in conclusion he pointed out 
that the great task before the country was that of the organization 
of the m a iiMJ t with a view to their economic and political salvation, 
if they could be educated to their rights, all unnatural divisions 
of caste, creed and sect, me<]ualities of birth and opportunity would 
disaf^war and Labour would be a bulwark against all trespassers 
uprm the Nation's liberties and the Government would be coin^ed 
to recognise the aspirations of the people of India. 

Mr. Joshi proposed the electicm of Mr. C. K. Das as President 
and Mr. Milier, Prof. Kuchiram and others supported the election. 
Mr. Jodii dwelt upon the cosmoprditan character of Labour which 
took no account of the race or the religion or the social views or 
the political complexion of an individuM. 

Mr. Miller criticised those who said Labour had nothing to do 
with politics and pointed out that without labour participation 
ymi active help there could be no salvation for the country. 

Prof. Kuchiram vividly described tbe village republics and the 
vi'lage organisations of India which bad succumbed to the commer- 
cial exploiters* stroke, of the poverty of the country and pleaded 
for Swaraj for the maisses. 

Mrs. Naidu in an impassioned speech pleaded for giving 98 per 
cent of India's population a human status and an equal place in the 
watimm of the world. She dwelt upon tbe ill-fed, nl-clad labourers 
in the slums of Bombay, but said she was against indentiiying Indian 
Labour organisations with those in the West. 1 he Indian Labour 
Movement should have a distinct character of its own. It included 
agriculturists who were India's real citizens. She feelingly pointed 
out that their treatment of the untouchables had made them 
untouchables in tbe eyes of the world. Swaraj could only be 
secured on the liberty of tbe mases. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. R. DAS, taking the chair, delivered an extempore sf e^b 
vigorously defending tbe labour organisations in India and inviting 
political leaders to devate the labouring classes and peasmts ui 
India 1 assure you, said Mr. Dab, there is not one man in India 
w“ feds Tore for labour to-day tl^ I do. The 
asked, what is tbe necessity of the Labour ^ 

•d A of letters taday asking the same queitioD. My aaewer 
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to them is that Labour represents 98 per cent of the population in 
India. Labour includes peasants in India. Does any body mean to 
say that the vast population of this country requite no organisation ? 
98 per cent of the population are ill-fed. Their hves are a long-drawn 
•struggle. To quote the words of a Lt. Governor, two per cent of 
the population in India cannot win Swaraj. In the place of White 
men you will have Brown men. To my mind a bureaucracy is a 
bureaucracy, whether it is a white bureaucracy or a brown bureau- 
cracy. That is why 1 have always claimed Swaraj for the masses. 
Pemocracy has never yet been tried in the world. Swaraj must be 
for the entire population and not for any particular class, however 
gifted that class may be. Nowhere in tne world, in not a single 
country in Europe, have you got democracy. Whenever there is a 
strike the Military is called in. Do you ever realise what an ill-fed 
population means ? It means a diseased population. What right 
has the Government and the middle class to say to the vast popula- 
tion of India that you will not be allowed access to knowledge and 
culture ? 

Mr. Das then condemned the system of "begar" in strong terms 
and said “I cannot conceive of a greater insult to 98 per cent of 
the Indian population." The bureaucracy says, “We are the trustees 
of the people in India, we are generous, we will look after you." The 
middle class in India also want to say the same thing to the labour- 
ers. There is some affinity in nature between them and os who 
claim to be the trustees of the people. Against this I desire to raise 
my solemn protest. 1 do not care one straw for that self-govern- 
ment, if that self-government was not won with the co-operation of 
all classes of people. What happened in France after the French 
revolution ? Power was transferred from monarchs to the middle 
classes. 98 per cent of thu popu'ation in India arc everything and 
the country belongs to them, if tlie middle classes ever won Swaraj 
and if I live to see that day, it will be my lot to stand by labourers 
and peasants and lead them to wrest power from the selhsh class<.s. 

i refuse '•.<> believe that the common people of this country are 
unfit to take part in politics. 1 would refuse to take part in such 
politics where the peop e hold such views. We repeat the same thing 
which the bureaucracy says to the peasant and labourers and say 
,/*You are not fit. to take part in poUtics." Real politics is there 
where there is hunger, where people go naked, where people toil 
from day to night to keep their body and soul together and not in 
clubs, not in fashionable societies, and not in liberal associations. 

Continuing Mr. Das said that he could not luid a class more 
peaceful i&an the labourers in India and asked his hearers to hasten 
with their woric with labourers and peasants. He attached he 
greatest importance to labour organisation without which the cause 
of Swaraj mas U>und to fail. The time has come, said Mr. Das, 

whmi we S^uld say boldly that labour organisation was absolumly 

Becesrary for Swaraj. UshaU be insulUag to God il we take the view 
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that labourm shoald be left where they were. After all, what it 
freedom r The object of freedom was to develop our true nature. 
The idea of freedom was dependent on Self. We must depend <m 
that great Self of the Indian nation. Mr. Das asked the labonrers 
of India not to ask for special franchise and requested the Trade 
Union Congress to turn out the spies and Government agents who 
had infested labour organisations. 

Mr. Das concluded : — “it was my misfortune to force the labour 
resolution at the Nag our Congress (see I. A. R. ig2X) on unwilling 
delegates and I find that it has not been acted upon up to this day. 1 
call upon you to-day to ste :r clear of all Congress and Conferences and 
take to your own works. Your own hands must construct the temple 
of freedom 1 call upon you from to-day to feel within your heart of 
hearts that you are the real proprietors of India. You should feel 
that yours is the right as it is your duty to bring freed(Hn to India. 
I press this obligation upon you and may Go 1 give you strength 
to carry on this struggle to victory." 

Resolutions. 


ex’f) D^r^-Bsra uaucu ms. 

Next day the All lnd<a* Trade Uaiea Co igreu re-astemUed under the 
presidency of Mr, C. R. Das and adopted a number o( non*eentenlieua 
resolutions, of which the following are the important ones 


(i) This Congress thanks the Workers’ Welfare Leai^e of 
India for the services rendered to the Trade Union Congress in the 
cause of Indian Labour and resolves that a separate fund should be 


created for the support of Indian Labour. 

(2) Resolved that this Congress is of opinion that the v\ar has 
proved very detrimental to the labouring masses in general and 
therefore advises them not to take any part in waging war io future 
so as not to help any of the belligerents in any shape or form, 
especially so if the war is waged unjustly. 

(3) Resolved that steps should be taken to put an wd to the 
system of * Begat' or forced labour and the system of procuring toKcd 
supplies from rural areas wherever it prevails, whether in British 
India or Indian States. 


(4) That this Congress recommends to the Executive Comm.t- 
tee to appoint a Sub-Committee thoroughly to investigate the whole 
question of taxation in India from the worker’s point of view. 

(5) That the resolutions passed by the 

Committee be noted and this Congress resolves to request the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congr<^ 
sum of Rs. 40 thousands mentioned therein to ^ei^ Secre^ 
of the All India Trade Union Congress Committee of the Trade 


Union. Congress, 
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(6) That this All India Trade Union Congress is of opinion 
that retrenchment in railway staffs will cause hardship to specially 
trained labour and will create dissatisfaction and unrest among 
^ workers and therefore strongly urges upon the railway manage- 
ment to carry out any retrenchment when absolutely required in 
consultation with the executive of the Trade Union wherever such are 
available, or with workmen's selected representatives where the 
Trade Unions are not organised. 

(7) That thb All India Trade Union Congress is of opinion that 
deletkm of tiie danse requiring certified engineers to be in charge of 
Steam Boilers Inspection Act as revised in the present year will 
bir the spread of tfgher te<^nical education amongst Indians which 
is so necessary for industrial developmoit of this country and urges 
the necessity of re-instatement of the clause. 

8 HD DAY-Sern march 1928. 

The Alhlmha Trade Union Congress concluded its session on 
the 26th March. 1923 after passing another batch resolutions. The 
attendence was fathm tiuA this day, and most of tiie resolutions 
were either put from the Ghai' or moved and carried without mudh 
lengthy discustion. ' 

The resolutions passed uiged the .authorities to int^jsce 
legislation for provision against unemployment, old age, a^ 
sickness, protested against non-fulfilment of the teons of settle- 
ment during the last strike hy the management of the Tata irdu 
and sted Co., omdemned the s^ion of the legislature m postponiug 
abolition of the underground women labour in coal mines, and 
dmanded 25 per cent increase in the wages of minms in Behar. 

In bringing the Congress to a close Mr. C. K. Das made a short 
^;)eech, and said that he hoped that the few years whidi remained 
to him would be production of good to the country and that the 
real proprietors of the country, namely labour, would soon rea- 
lise their position and fight for the freedom of the country. 



AH— ln(Jia Christian Conference 

LVCKmW-^SrTB DECEMBER 19 SB 
l%e AU-JndiaCottferttnce of the Indian opened 

its jenion at Lucknow tajihe Issabella TKoburn College Hall 
on Ike 27lb Deceoaber under thepresidency of Mr. S. K Datta. 
TiieCooferedoe eommenoed with a 2 minutes* sUent prayer. 
1>de8^as and Vmtocs from every province and 
• Cfarisliaits from eveqr i>ait of India attended. 

CHAiitMAN’s Address 

Bevereao J. B. Cbitamhei^ ClhairinsD of the Beeaption 
Oommittoe. referring to the preaent agitation in India remarked that 
while the Non-Co-operation monmeot had failed io aome of ita 
phaaes the movement itaeif wae not dead nor waa it going to die 
eaaily. They were in aympathetle agreement with oertain aims and 
ohjjeota of Mafaatam Gaodhi*a prograniaie aa, for example, aholition of 
liqnor traffie, removal of iifiteraoy and antonidiabifity, and fnrtkring 
of the eanae of female edoeation, and afmilar other things. The 
speaker strongly urged that the Indian Christiana shoold take an 
aetive part io the preaent agitafaon in eonaonantJe with the prinoiples 
of their religion and make their infltiencs felt as the true sons of the 
earth. They moat mix freely with their oompatriots otherwise they 
would soon lose their favour. They moat he aroused to a greater, seal 
and aotivity and change their attitude. The existing branohea of the 
Indian Christian Asaoeiation must be made vital and active, the 
defunct ones revived immediately, and new hranchea organised. 
The speaker suggested that their President and other ofSoe-bearere 
must take this matter into serious consideration and visit the places 
themselves or appoint travelling and organising secretaries to do this 
important work. 

“ We are living in critical times’*, he said. "India has been berried 
into a vortex of eonilietiog ideas and Ideals. The ehoM is bewildering 
and one often wonders whether our oonntry is really programing or 
retrograding. But one thing is oertain and it is that India is not 
satisfied with her present condition and is longing and^ straggling 
for independence and advancement. In my humble opinion while 
asrtain phases of the Non-Co-operation movement In the very nature 
of things are bound to fhil, they have already foiled, the movement 
itsell is not dead dot Is it going to die easily. Already the fire bat 
f>aen kindled and it is not easy to extinguish it. 

61 
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'* Etren the villagers have been and are being affeeted by it. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s programme is before pnblio eye, and we are in 
sympathetio agreement with eome of itt aims and objects. 

'*1 feel moat strongly that while we are not- for Non>Co operation 
but for Co-operation ; not for revolntion, but for evolution, and 
while we will not oompromiae our religious principles, come what 
may, we cannot aflford to stand aloof at this time. The present 
feeling of apathy or lethargy so noticeable in many quarters in onr 
community will in the long run be suicidal to our interest. To my 
mind it is responsible to some extent for the present insignificant 
position of onr community. We are left alone because we bare, 
in many instances, chosen to be left alone. 1 would strongly urge 
that the Indian Christians take an active part in the present agitation 
in consonance with the principles of their religion and to make their 
influence felt. How can tbey^ as sons and daughters of India, 
their beloved motberlaud as well as of the non-Christians, do 
otherwise 1 Is not India the land of their birth and adoption ? 
Are they not literally bound up with her future T Are they not 
flesh and blood of the rest of the people of Indial As true “salt 
of the earth ” they must mix freely with their compatriots, other- 
wise they will soon lose their ‘savour’.” 

The speaker declared that he for one was not a very enthusiastic 
supporter of communal representation. He asked, "Even if we get 
it in the various boards, councils and assemblies, what can we do 
against the overwhelming majority unless we enlist their sym- 
pathies through co*operation V\ 

Praotioal Suggestions. 

In this connection he offered three practical suggestions to h's 
eommniiity > 

"(1) The Indian Christian community must not succumh to the 
temptation to selfishness and worldliness or materialism. It must 
always keep its head high and follow high ideals of religion and life 
as we find them in life and precept of our Lord and Master. 

(2) The Indian Christian community must be aroused to greater 
zeal and activity. They most change their attitude. 

(6) They must train their young people for service and 
leadership. 

India’s greatest need at this transitional period is men, men 
of eharmflWf asen of sober and level-headed judgment, men whom 
prejudice, ha^d and self-interest cannot touch and men who 
^‘forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, will press towards the mark.” 
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In eooelusioD th« apeaxer aaid that they must train their 
young people lor service and leadership. They must afford them 
every facility, financial and otherwise, for legal, medical, technical 
and academic education and the training of the highest type 
and imbue them with the idea that there was no greater, 
honour that they could attain than the honour of serving their 
Motherland. 

Presidential Address. 

Addressing the Conference Dr. Datta, the President, remarked 
that in its early days the Ail India efforts of the Indian Christian 
Association were only limited to the expression of loyalty at corona* 
tions and similar functions but since the war the interest had been 
far wider. Firstly, the reforms led the Christian Community to 
enquire what place they would occupy in the new legislatures. The 
next great political upheaval of the past year had had effects on 
them along with the rest of Indians. Referring to Mr. Gandhi the 
president sa'd, “in a way Mr. Gandhi is the greatest of the Indian 
Christian of to-day. His doctrine of non-violence was fundamentally 
Christian and had transformed the sitiister factor of the anarchical 
movement of young Bengal.” He believed that the duty of bis 
community was to obtain the release of Mr. Gandhi soon. The 
Indian Christians had share in the Non-Co oporation movement. 
Some of them, be said, 'had bean imprisoned and the recent attitude 
of the Indian Christians definitely indicated that they must take 
their share in Indian politics as they formed a part and parcel ot 
the Indian body-politic. The President then emphasised that the 
Indian Christians should not identify themselves with any patty 
but should espouse alt righteous causes at whatever cost. 

Going into the details. Dr. Datta said bis oommutiity should 
interest itself in (1) the prison reform as the recent outbreaks in 
different jails indicated grave defects that way, (2) obeckiog the 
epreed of prostitution which was becoming a menace in great indus- 
trial centres in India everyday. As India was growing a more 
industrial country the menace wm becoming the worse. (3) Next there 
were the questions of temperance, emigration, and forced labour etc. 
These problems the Christians should handle in a constitutional 
way. fieferring to communal representation the President expremed 
bis views as being opposed to such invidious distinctions since they 
were detrimental to the national solidarity and progress. Dr.,Datla 
remarked that a PVt of Mr. Gandhi’s Bardoli programme was 
worth attainment such as temperance, uplifting of the 
classes and giving up ontoucbability etc. Such tasks the Christians 

had alpeadj commenced. 
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Rsgardiog Swaraj be aaid that the term waa mialeading. What 
might M Swaraj to one race might not be ao to another. What 
might be Swaraj to one daaa might not be Swaraj to another. The 
leadera mast place before the country some aobeme of compromise 
of all interests. Dr. Datta did not belfere that the Near East 
troable waa the straggle between the Cross and the Greseept. It waa 
the jaat growth of a new nation, the young Turkey. He hoped the 
Turks would behave tfaemselveB in a gentle manner in regard to the 
Cbriatian minorities under their away. The President ended by an 
appeal for better education among their community which should not 
merely be first in literacy but also in reid education. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani who was a idsitor at the Confer- 
ence waa next asked to speak. He expressed the aame views as 
Messrs. Cbitambar and Datta. About communal representation he 
remarked such dsstinctions were more detrimental to the interests 
of the minor community than conducive to its welfare. It only 
alienated the sympathy of other communities from it. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

The Resolutions 

At the next day’s sitting of the Christian Conference six resolu- 
tions were moved and carried. One fen us follows: — That this 
conference desired to record, its gratitude for the great services 
rendered by the Bight Hon’ble Mr. Sastri in the course of a long 
itinerary in the dominions but strongly protests against the uu- 
Christian attitude of British dominions and Crown colonies against 
Indian residents. 

The second resolution was that the Conference, while fully 
recognising the invaluable services rendered by Mr. Gandhi to 
the country in the infusion of a new spirit of self-respect and 
political consciousness of the muses and by inculcation of some 
fundamentals of Christian ethics, disapproves and deprecates the 
programme ol Civil Disobedience, boycott of Councils, Schools and 
" Law Courts. 

The third resolution expressed satisfaction at the Congress 
reconsidering the question of council entry and opined that the 
foliowing of the constructive programme in councils was the most 
pnotioaUe way for the attainment of Swaraj. 

^o(^er resolution recorded the need of a thoroughly condnoted 
jouri^ to Indian ChrisMan cpinion and safeguard its interests. 

NcJdtt^ only one resolution -.'.as discussed and passed. Mi«> 
moved that the conference strongl; recommends extensive 
Via of homo*aiade goods iu the true spirit of true SwatleslU"ai rather 
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th>D thftt of boycott bMcd on rsoial grounds. It rcoomBsnds to 
Govcrtiment speedy introduction of rueesures for the economic uplift 
of the people and fostering of co-operative societies and that this 
conference strongly favours development of Cottage Industries in 
Indian Christian homes and recommends the use of Cbarka where- 
ever possible. 

At the conoloding meeting of the Christian Conference on the 
30(h, the attendance was comparatively meagre but the discussions 
were heated. The following resolutions were discussed and 
carried : — 

Indian Military. 

That the Conference strongly condemns the present Indian 
military policy. It recommends drastic retrenchments in this 
direction. It is of opinion that one of the beet means for the 
Bltainsnents of this object is through increasing Indiauisaiion 
of the military services and the extension, improvement and 
populariaatiou of the Indian Territorial Force. The Conference 
draws the attention of the Incbcape Committee to this pressing 
problem. 


Mb. Gandhi’s Bblbasb Demanded. 

That while not agreeing with the views of Mr. Gandhi in their 
entirety, yet considering the saintliness of the life, eminence and 
sincerity of bis leadership and bitterness created in the country 
over his detention, the Conference urges upon the Government 
the desirability of his early release. 

Communal Representation. 

That the Conference views with alarm the iocroasing bitlorness 
of iutercommuual jealousy in India and believing that the principle 
of oommunal representation, specially when based on communal 
electorates in the council and local Indies is eontributire of its pro- 
longation, recommends to the Government the discontinuance of 
communal representation, if possible, and eomrounal electorates at 
any rate, It appeals to the Congress, the Liberal Federation, the 
Muslim League and other national and communal organisations ^ to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in the matter by passing 
nsolations condemning the system of communal representation, 
gpecially when it is based on oommunal eletorates, as oj^posed to *hp 
beet interests of the Motherland. 

The Couierence then broke up. 



SPECIAL SESSION OF 

The Central Sikh League 

ambitsab^uth jubb im 

The Special Session of the &kh League, revived after 2 
years, was held again on the 24th June, 1923 at aboot 8 p. m. 
in the Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar. There were about 160 
delegates, 100 members of the Reception Committee and 
some 1000 visitors with about 200 ladies. Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, Dr. Ansari and others of the National Congress 
party attended, 

Chairman’s Speech 

Ssrdar Dan Singh of Waobboba, Chairman of tbs Keoeption 
Committee, read out bis address in the coarse of which he said that 
the Sikhs should also fight for the country and should maintain 
unity with other communities. Regarding Council entry which has 
since the Gaya Congress been agitating the country, he observed 
that Councils could hardly bring them freedom. 

The address opened with an apology for the short notice and 
shortcomings iu the arrangements. Twenty days before no one 
knew that the Session of the Central Sikh League would be 
invited to Amritsar. The respected leaders of their community 
thought it advisable to hold the sessions on the occasion of the 
Kdr 8evoa when huge gatherings of Sikhs were expected, lie 
drew the attention of the audience to the troubled times in the 
whole of India when the country lay prostrate in political and 
Religious matters, and the life of both the rich and the poor was 
unsafe, At that "particular time the great Guru Gobinda Singh Ji 
came to our rescue and set a glorious example which is astound- 
ing the whole world of to-day. They had forgotten the great 
idem act by Him. The Chairman suggested that there was no use 
crying over *he past and the only solution of getting over the present 
day difiicuItJes was to plauo themselves at the feet of the Great 
Guru. He exhorted the audience to take concerted action in ail 
matters coneeroi tig the welfare of the oountrir. The pure blood of 
the Jalliim walla martyrs preached the same gospel. They should 
eradicate tbs seed of intc’-communal discord which u^as sapping the 
veJ 7 iouadation of their national existence, 
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Sw»rtj, the epeefcer eeid. wu not to be obteioed through the 
CouDoil Cbambere bat by lives of simplicity end parity as preached 
by Mahatma Qaiidbi^ The yoanger geaeration had taken to that 
ideal and had realised that salvation lay that way. When he saw 
yoangmen nraking saerifioes in the eaase of the motherland, he felt 
oonfident that the great mission of Mahatma Gandhi would attain 
soooese. Coaneils were the symbols of slavery rat hsr than liberty, 
of death rather than life, of ostentation rather than reality. Pure 
and simple living and love of hnmanity could alone bring shout a 
realisation of their aspirations. He emphasised the necessity of 
wearing kbaddar which was symbolic of their soul foree and their 
self-reliance. 

He then referred to the situation in the Doaba and drew their 
attention to the soffarings of their many iniioeent brothers in Doaba 
or elsewhere. Ha deprecated the doings of a few misguided persons 
there. The right way was the way of non-violent Non-eo-operation. 
The present strength of the coantry was duo to the sufTeringsof Sardar 
Kharak Singh, SardarJas want Singh, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Kitehlew 
and other high personages. In the end he appealed to the audience that 
they had undertaken the mission of achieving salvation for the 
country and in achieving the obiaet they will have to face eountless 
sofFerings, and make sacrifices of all sorts. He appealed to every 
Sikh to vie with each other in national service. He closed hie 
address with "Wabi Guru Ji ka Kbalsa and Wahi Gurnji ki Fateh.'* 

Election of the President. 

S ard ar Bata Singh of Sheikhupara in a short speech then 
eulogised the service of Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, in the cause 
of edaeation, in Lyallpur and Sbiekbupura, and recounted his work 
for the AkoJi Paper and bis sacrifices in connection with bis going 
to jail. He then proposed him for the presidentship of the session. 

The election of the Presidents was aeclaimed with shouts of 
**SjIT SHI aKaV* from the whole of the audience, and Master 
Sunder Singh was then installed in the Presidential Chair. 

Preaidential Address. 

The President then began his address amidst deafening shouts 
of Sat jSri Aki\. He oommenoed with a Shabad from the Sikh 
saered book and eongratulated Mahatma Gandbiji for espousing the 
eause of freedom and truth. Ho also corigratulated Sardar Kharak 
Singh, Lala Lajpat Bai, Maulanas Mohd. Ali and Sbaukat All for 
timir OMWting imprisonment for the cause of national emancipatioi*. 
Tito present session, he said, bad been held aftw years as the 
dsAuhdiir aasMon had to be postponed owing to the arrests of the 
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orgRniaen. This period iru an epooh-meking one for varioa* 
reMOoe. 

The firtfe of the importrat eveote of the nid period wee the 
eadden appeersnoe of Baba Oordit Siogh of Koma Gate Mara 
fame at Naokana Sahib after the efforta of the polioe bad bean 
baffled for many yeare. He depicted in iflowing woi^ hoir the Baba 
Sahib delivered a epeeoh there and ho«r he marched for arrest like a 
bridegroom in a marriage party and how ha eventnally delivered him* 
Self bravely into the hands of the polioe. The President then related 
the story of his release and subsequent arrest on 7th Match, 1922, 
his trial under See. 124, I.P.C. and the demand of his papers and 
official files and of his own money and accounts from the Govern- 
ment which were refused by the Magistrate, and latter on his 
conviction to S years' imprisonment. This whole story revived 
old memories and sent a thrill through the whole audience. The 
second event of note was the Keys atlairs when the Government on 
7th Nov. 1921, after having inspite of its being handed over the 
possession of the Golden Temple to the S. 0. P. C. took the Keys 
back The news of this action came like a bolt from the blue. The 
President then drew the attention of the audience to the arrest of 
two hundred men along with Pandit Dina Nath who were later on 
released with the exception of Pandit Dina Nath. In the and the 
Government had to admit its defeat and hand over the keys to 
Sardar Kbarak Singh, President of the S. G. P. C. The Govern- 
ment wanted to please the Sikhs, so that they might take part in 
the reception of the Prince of Wales, but the Sikhs were not to be 
caioled so easily. The visit of the Prince of Wales to Amritsar had to 
be abandoned. The first Govt, defeat came in connection with the 
Gurdwara Rakab Ganj and the second one in the matter of the Keys. 
The third event of note was the repression of the Congress propa- 
ganda when the Congress Volunteer Corps, were declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Thousands courted the 
arrest and cheerfully went to jail. Very important work was about 
to be commenced at Bardoli when the events at Chanri Chaura 
smashed all our hopes. Mahatmaji made a wrong estimate of the 
peofde when he thought that they were not ready for launching out 
a eampaign of Civil Disobedience. In taking a retrograde step at 
that time Mabatm'iji committed a great political blunder, and the 
whote work done by Mahatmaji came to a stand still, but the 
Sikhs went «n oeaselessly, and there came the next most important 
event of Gstfn4te-Bsgh. 

The Piesidsnt tihan began to describe the nifferings undergone 
by the Aka^s in eoanestion with the Gum-ka-Bagh with a detailed 
nam^ite of ell the events that led up to the Anal vietory of the 
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AMm. He dosoribjd how the possession of the Gordwan with 
the e^joioiog land was gireo to the S. G. P. C. hy the Mahant, 
how they need to out the trees, how later oo the last tree was 
ont and arrests made under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, 
and how theeonviotions of the innooant Akalies took plaoe. He 
detailed the beating and read out the list of the injured prepared 
by the S. G. P. 0 > He then read oat the statements of Hikim 
^mal Shan, Pt. M ifviy<ui and Mr. G. F. Andrews that were issued 
by them during the progress of the straggle. He thanked all the 
0 immunities and apesidly Pmdit MUviyidi, Mrs. Gandhi and 
Swami Shradhanand, for their inraluable help and expression of 
sympathy. The President felt sorry for the non>pnblioity of the 
report by the Gura-ka>Bagh Enquiry Committee of the Congress. 
The interoepting of the 8. G. P. G. oorrespoodenoe, prohibition of 
the supply of provisions for the Guru-ka'Bagh Langar inspite of 
promises of non-interferenoe in matters of religion, the eruel beating 
to death of a mao and his eon who expressed ignorance at to the 
whereabouts of a donkey laden with supplies and the ruthless 
beating of jathas of Akalies who visited Guru-ka Bagh, were all 
detailed and deplored. Instances of justice administered by 
courts and the method of realising the fines were mentioned and 
deprecated. He sorrowfully referred to the incident of the most 
callous over*ruuning of Akalies at Panja Sahib. He eulogised the 
brave Kh a ls a for their untold and iodescribable sufferings and 


felt proud of them. 

Next the President dwelt on the innumerable hardships of the 
Akalies in the jails. He made a special mention of the removal 
of the turban of their revered leader Sardar Kbarak Singh 
and the disallowance of Qrantb Sahib, their Sacred Scripture, in 


contravention of the jail rules. He described in detail bow the 
Akalies were subjected to harsh treatment and were comiwlled in 
various ways to submit apologies. Arrangements in the jails for 
proper clothing and feeding were far from satisfactoir snd i^any 
an Akali died owing to bad treatment, poor nounsbment and 
inclemency of weather. He expressed sorrow at the ^eial 
excesses and praised and congratulated the people for suffering ' 
all -the privations without a demur. The next event of note was 
tha uncalled for and ruthless beating of the Akalies at 
Rawalpindi ; for their so-called offence of travelling without 
ticket, although the Akalies had purchased now tickets as required 
by the railway authorities. When the people from the Mty came 
with food for them they were ordered to leave the precincts of the 
raiiway station. The vUitors were at first turned out and *>«• J"* 
used against the Akalies who, unable to bear the insult, sat down. 


6l(o) 
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The Police direw s cordon roood them end iniinto <d the expoitula- 
tioDB of one man that he would be reaponaible for tbe Akalies going 
out in peace, e bayonet Attack wu ordered and the Akaliea were 
mercileesly iMlaboured and diaperaed. The Preaidant eondemned 
thia action of the Government and eongratnlated the people for their 
non-violent behaviour and beating all the hardahipa without 
retaliation. 

Rar Sewa on the 17th June and the grand proceuipn in connection 
Oiprnwith waa deacribed by the Preaident aa proof positive of their 
.iathabandhi. ' He congratulated all concerned in the auccesa 
ui that arduous task, but expressed regret at the misguided 
.'i'^tinn of the Qargaj Akalies who had brought disgrace on their 
fair name. 

Speaking about the Sikhs and tbeir part in the Congress 
movement, the President remarked that December drd, 1921 
was fixed as the day for tbe settlement of Sikh rights, but before 
that time the leaders of. the Congress were arrested and tbe 
desired settlement bad to be postponed. Contiouing tbe President 
complained that tbe Sikh colour did not find a place in the 
National Flag in spite of their repeated requests., Thia demand 
of theirs was not based on a deaire for military formation or 
communal prestige but to evinoo tbeir national existence and 
unity. The president a as of opinion that they wanted a 
separate colour like the Mohammedans, but they would 
bs content if white colour were retained aa repreaentitig all 
coromunitica. 

At the time of the Lucknow pact, the President went on, the 
Sikhs were the favourites of the Government and took no initerest 
in the affairs of the country, and os such lagged behind the other 
communities in national service, hut now the Sikhs bad wiped 
out that blot from tbeir name, and were ready to fight side 
by side with other oommunities in ending the slavery of India. 
If Englishmen eould come and rule here, what was there to 
deter them from ruling themselves. Tbe Sikhs were lions and 
wanted to play the part of lions in Congress work. Tbe weak- 
ness of the Cougress was an invitation to the Sikhs to come 
forward and establish peaceful relations between tbe Hindus 
anfl Muslims. If the Sikhs faili^ in that and Hindn-Mnslim 
relatUniii remained strained, tbe Government would destroy them all. 
He ext^i^ the people not to forget the Hamwaitmt soenes of frater- 
nal and the MtUiUms and the eement- 

ing of iHth tim blood of Jrifianwalla martyrs on the 

iStb A|iiHI Religion should not be thnnt into peiitiesl 
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mattersi for alaves had no religioni The struggle for the removal of 
the Lawrence Statue had failed because of Hiudu- Muslim ditfereiioes 
and if the present state of affairs was allowed to last an; longer 
the work so far done by the leaders of the country would be 
all undone. 

As regards the Patiala>Nabha Controversy both the Maharajas 
bad earned a bad name because of that controversy and the 
President appealed to them not to iudulae in such mutual attacks 
in future. 

The President emphasised that the Government boasted of their 
friendship of the Sikhs which they claimed began in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and, continued up to date. He vividly 
described how alter the death of that Lion of the Punjab, the British 
attacked the Punjab and removed the minor Dalip Singh on nu- 
merous pretexts. All promises made with the minor king were 
brushed aside, the Punjab was .annexed, and Prince Dalip Singh was 
deported to England where be died in poverty. The Sikhs had 
helped the Government at several difficult times such as the Afghan 
war and the great European war, but they were rewarded with tbo 
ingress into Canada being prohibited, with the visit of the Sikh 
Deputation in England having been rendered abortive and witb 
visitations on the promoters of the Koma Gata Maru or Guru 
Nanak Jabaz. 

He next deprecated the Government interference in the mattoi 
of their Hrpan, He said that every government adopted tbe policy 
of repression in the name of Law and Order to suppress the 
people’s aspiration for liberty and freedom. No foreign nation, 
be said, bad a right to legislate for another, and if it did it 
was nothing short of zulum. All tbe present day laws were 
for the benefit of the ruling nation and helpful to their trade, 
Their way lay opposite. What was good for tbe Government 
was not so for the people and what was good for the people 
was contrary to the interests pf the Government.^ It was 
time for the people to awake bnt if they kept sleeping, meny 
tragedies like the one at Guru-Ka-Bagh would be enacted witb 
impunity. 

The President expressed bis. views against the Cooncil eniry 
in strong terms and said that they should adhere to tbe programme 
accepted at the Gaya Congress. The propaganda of non violent 
non>co*(qperatioo should be spread . tooed-eest in viWes l^use 
non*vtolrat non co-operation wm the sole method for tbe sttsinmcn 
of Bwara* 
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Resolutbns* 

Th* Mkmfaig rwoii^iit ww« di«n pused 

OoimuHAL bbpbbbuitation. 

1. "This speeisl seatioii of the Sikh Lei^ne nrgei npon the Congiets snd the 
llasllm League either to abandon the principle of oomntnnal representation or 
to grant to the Sikhs in the Pnnjab note than their dne share of rights in view 
of their politleal impottanee.” 


COBOBATUIiATIOm. 

2. 'This spepial session of the 6ikh Leagae congratnlates the Shiiomani 
Gnrdawara Parbandbak Connittee. Uiiroinani Akali Dal and the Sikh Com- 
r.Bnitjr tor their nnparalleled saerifioes in connection with the Eejs Ailait and 
the Oom-Ka'Bai^ The session also oongratnlates those who received tbiubing 
In Gnrn-Ka^Bagh and became martjrs and those that were imprisoned and 
those that midered anistanoe tor their saerifioes." 

Uhitt Ubobd 

8. "This gathering of the Sikh League has observed with pain the Hmdn- 
Mohammedan distnrbanoes and appeals to all the Indians that they shonld not 
create tensioa between the varions eommnnities, for witbont complete unity 
Swam} is impoMible of attainment,’* 

PATIAIiA-NaBHA DISFOTB. 

4. "It is being rumoured that the Haharaja Sahib of Nabba will be deposed 
either temporarily or permanently. If tho ramomrs be trne the Sikh community 
strongly opposes this contemplated aciivn. 

Priuoi^l Jodh Singh in opposing the resolatioB said that there was 
a ease between the two Haharajasi evidence was recorded and definite enquiry 
was made. But they did not know anything about the merits of the ease. It 
was not proper lor a political body like the Sikh League to take op the cause 
of one Maharaja without knowing the facts of tbe case. The action contem- 
plated by the League would not only lower tbi^ Sikh League in the eyes of the 
people but also may psejadlee the Maharaja himself whose cause thOy were 
taking up. This resolutioc was passed with 7 dissentient votes. 

Babab AKi libs' Aotivitibs. 

5. "Iliia Speoial Session of the Sikh League expresses oondemnatlon at the 
, repression resorted tp by the bureaucracy under cover of Babar Akalies in Doaba, 

and congratulates the inhabitants of Doaba on their remaining firm and resolute 
. in this time of adversity. This Setsion suggests that a Sikh Committee be 
appointed to help the dependants of the sullering Sikhs by oolh. . 'ion and distri- 
bution of fudsk The session further deprecates tbe violent activities of the 
Babar Akaliea." 

The rssoJatioB was proposed by Banjit Singh Tajwar, General Secretaryi 
Beoept^ Committee and was seconded by San'ar Labh Singh, of Montgomery* 
Mnelpid Mb Sfng!* in propoelng an amendment taid that the personnel of tbe 
eommltteo sbeuld be settled there. The fresideBt ruled that that was tbe 
work of Mint Qmteral Committee. Tbe Principal agreeing, the amendment wai 
dnpppd tbs rctolBtion nnsBimcnsly oarried. 
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Right Hahd Hah oh Baba Ohbdit Sihob. 


All tAis ■tage Sardar Diliit Siogb, Seoratary* Gam Naok Jabasi 
otherwii* knowH u Koma Gate Mara gave bis D4RSBAN to the 
whole andieDoe. He was garlanded profouly and the ebouts of Sat 
Sri Akai> rent the akicst He made bis appearenee alter 8 year's 
eoiicealiaent as be was involved in the Bodge Bodge affair. Be bed 
been living in Amritsar most of this time onder the aaaomed name 
ol Bai Singh, and thinking the present time to be opportone bad 
oome oot into poblie. Next, the sons of Baba Gordit Singh and 
Sardar Sapor Singh were prodoeed for Darsban. Sardar Sapor 
Singh was a OMiviot on^rgoing imprisonment in the Andamans, In 
eonnoetion with the Bodge Bodge affair. A portrait of Mahareia 
Banjit Singh painted by Sardar Sapor Singh while in jail was 
presented to the President. 

Goohchi Boicorr. 


6. **Tbit speeiai MMioa of tbe Centeal Bikh Leagae ooaftma the tctolatioM 
BxConneil entry pasted in the uuiont of Lebofe and l^aDper, andstiongly 
nrera tbe Sikbt for a propafanda of Connoil Ix'jrcott.’’ . u, u 

There was a bot ditenision in sapport of tbe fatibat nsssMiasraU <n wblra 
ahBMt all tbe leaders took part. The snpporten of ejA vlw arged tbs 
adoption of their views most vebenenUy. In the end, both thssmendiasate 
were negatived by large majorities and tbe origi^ icsofatton wu p ey d^ ^ 

The President who voted against tbe aamndamam then c lo sed the nsasioe. 



• All India Social Conference 

NJQPUB^SOIS DSCUMBlin im 

Following tlie National Liberal Federation's Annual meet- 
ing at Nagpiv, the All-India National Social Conlexence of the 
Indian Mcmerates’ party was held at the same place on Dec. 
30th. 1922. Dr. Cour was the Chidtinan of the Reception 
Committee and die Hon. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye the Preudent. 

Presidential Addrem 

In the oonrM of the Presidential address, Dr. Paranjpye 
add:— 

"The Soeial Beforms Conferdnee was started three or four years 
after the birth of the Indian National Congress mainly under the 
diraotion of the late Mr. Banade, and its sessions continued to be 
held i^ng with the Congress till the last two years. The reform 
movement, in thi laigest sense, ' that found an expression in 
Christmas week every year, has recently become so one-sided, at its 
original source, that most of the original leaders of that movement 
have had to sever their connection with it, and the movement, when 
retaining its original name, is in the hands of new men, worshipping 
new idols and following new methods. There are doubtless a few 
eiitbusiastio advocates of social reform still nominally attached to 
the original movement, like Messrs- jayakar and Natarajan, and we 
are glad that they propose to bold a Social Conference at Patna this 
year, but it is a question whether we are not likely to see even these 
Iriends of ours cutting themselves adrift from men with whom they 
have so little in common and to whom they are attached merely by 
sentimental ties. We can therefore claim that we represent the real 
^ old Soeial Conference, and are darrying out in spirit the traditions 
of Mr. Banade. But as rational soeial reformers, we do hot wish to 
fight on the r^bt of enooessiou. The very basis of social reform is 
to do away with the exaggerated importance attached to tradition, 
pieiwipMbo, and vefbal inepination so common in our country. 

"Newly MAOKPATRioTa” 

itflirtciioe on social lefmiB is especially great since 
wt l||i giiaih^^ M sA present of seeing everything thet we bavs 

being’ sobhaerged und'*^ a torrent of senti- 
PoSi^. o**®® andesirable kind absorbing th'; 
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energies of most of oar educated men and women. While Hp 
trilmte ta being given to words like love, non violence, unity end 
the like, the real sentimeuts and actions of most of these speakers 
are eminently 6alouUted>to rouse the feelings, always dormant in 
the human breast aud so easy to rouse to active manifestation, of 
bate in place of love, violence instead of non.violenee, disunion in 
plaoe of unity. To enlist large numbers of uneducated and half 
educated men into the ranks of. Non.Co*operators, appeal ’is being 
made to sentiment in favour of everything old, eastern or non* 
European, such an appeal goes down with many men, and several 
of our newly made patriots have only such vague ideas as their stock- 
in-trade. A true social reformer has to fight these ideas, to build 
up a reasoned conception of social structure, and to take well- 
thought-out steps for creating this structure. Everything that has 
outlived its utility should be discarded, and foreign innovatione 
should not be swept aside, but adopted to our own needs. We 
observe at present a vigorous but insidious campaign against social 
reform when we see the way in which political propaganda is being 
carried on. 

Thb Root idea of N. O.-O. 


While I have always held that social reform is far wider In 
scope than political reform, and, in fact, includes it as well as other 
kinds of reform, and that a true social reformer must not neglect the 
political side, it is at present almost impossible to avoid any refer- 
ence to political controversies while speaking on social reform. _ I 
propose to refer to some of these, especially, In their hearing on >^tAl 
reform. Take lor instance the root idea of Non -Co operation. This 
means that we should have nothing to do with the State, that we 
should start as it were a collateral machinery for social Government, 
an Imperiumin Jtnperin. In the minds of some of its •”*“*^*, 
least, it seems to mean an absence of all Government, a kind of pniio- 
sopbio anarchism. I wonder how many who advocate Non Co-ope»- 
tion so glibly have really realised all its implications. . 

anarchists they certainly are not, as their methods atm dtrccMy at 

restricting the liberty of other memhere of the 

not wish to say a word against Tetoperance or Swadeshi, but a 

national Non-co operator or a . 1 " m t,. wants 

to prevent another having his drink or 'Videsh. elo h if he wanN 

it. For an advocate of reasonable State control c 
much freedom fOr the individual as possible, *«-,o«r»nee '•t 
push on measures of State action in **’® **”*»,, wish to 

l or the encouragement of Swadeshi industry. may be defee- 

safeguard the State, even though its actual machinery may be aeiec 
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tiv«, M we dl know that it is, aod that we are entitled to consider 
meMaree for gradual obaogea for the improvement of that machinery. 

The LBGisLATURns and Social Bbrirm 

In a Social Conference I am not gdng to deal with the adequacy 
or ioadeqaaey of the Reforms which have now fheen in operation 
for two years. It is agreed that greater voiim Is now voaohsafed 
i to Indian opinion in all Legialatnres, and if Indian iOfiinion is fairly 
agreed on any measure of social improvement, It la bound to have 
its way sooner or later. It would be suicidal to leave unused the 
facilities that are now open to os for getting legiiiative sanction 
for measures of our social improvement. Some of the neoenary 
measures cannot be carried out unless ;cfao Legislature comes to our 
aid. Thus, the law will require some modificatkm if some of the 
meMurea mitigating the rigmr of caste are to be carried out ; if a 
better recognition of the rights of woman is to be made ; if a more 
honest miminiatratioo of religious and charitable endowments is to 
be ensured ; if farther steps are to be taken in the direction of 
temperence ; if the conditions of labor are to be improved and 
industrial disputes ace to be avoided or. when oocurtng. subjected 
to arbitration ; if measures in the direction of social purity aod the 
abolition or restricrioa of prostitution are to be carried out No 
progress in these and countless other directions, which can be 
mentioned, can be made unless we make use of the machinery of 
the State. No amount of platform oratory will enable us to succeeds 
The absolute failure of the boyoott of Courts shows the futility of 
absurd agitation of this nature. I agree that a good deal of public 
agitation is necessary for tne purpose, and a Conference like this 
is one of the ways for it. fint the coping stone to such an agitation 
is to be laid in our Legislative Councils, and in fact the Legislstive 
Councils themsplves can be used as the means of focussing public 
attention and preparing public opinion for the passing of the 
neoessary measures. It has often been said that in India, contrary 
to what is seen in other countries, social reformers are Moderate 
in politics, and that political revolutionaries are social reactionaries. 
While the remark is not altogether true there is yet a sulBcieut 
element of truth in it to require elucidation. As our political ex 
tremism is directly tending to weaken the State which the social 
refm*mMr considers necessary for the working out of bis ideas, be 
will have q^Ung to do with such extremism. The political ex- 
tremii^ It ilfad to everything but defects in the machinery of the 
Stater ^ itoiits to reduce it therefore to impotence. The social 
reformer wiihee to achieve his objects with the help of a strong 
Stotr, and vrbRe not closing his eyes to defects tii its organisation, is 
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eq«»lly alive to other oausea for our lagging behind iotbe raoeo 
oiviliaatioo. 

Coneider for a moment the problem of otite whieb, in my 
opinion, 18 the most important problem of Hindu India, if not of 
India itself. Any rational reformer, who bases his structure of ideas 
on equality of opportunities for all, must in theory be oppoeed to 
oaste as an institution. In the political field ha is a strong advocate 
of such equality when he agitates for the abolition of racial distinc- 
tions, for the Indianisation of Services, and in fact for Swarsjya, 
nebulous though his ideas may be on the sulgeet. But an average 
Non-Co operator, when pressed to speak on this subieot, which be 
it said in passing, he gener.illy avoids, will immediately bagin to talk 
of praetical considerations, the necessity of gradual action, racial and 
kereditary influences, and perhaps even of vested interests. His 
eook-Bureoess in political discussions will desert him immediately. 
Often he confesses himself an orthodox, sometimes a Varnashramist, 
generally he refuses to consider the question at all, saying that oMte 
has nothing to do with politics. The man who shows the supreme 
contempt for all law and is keen on starting a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience,! immediately begins quoting passages from saered books 
which be probably only half understands, as if these books .whose 
injunctions cannot be altered at any time by any agency should be 
implicity followed while the civil and the criminal law of the land 
need not. To me, and I hope to a large number of social reformers, 
these are of the same class ; none of them are perfect ; but while the 
former are not susceptible of improvement, the latter are.^ My 
tendency, therefore, is to regard the former more and more as histori- 
cal records which have almost out-lived their day m absolute 
guides to conduct in these modern times, which were not dreamt of 
by their authors of three thousand years ago, and to try and get the 
existing law altered to suit modern ideas. These modern ideas 
euggest the abolition of caste and I do not regard that Hindu as a 
true social reformer who does not accept this principle in theory and 
is not prepared to support every practicable means to translate the 
theory into practice. The attitude taken by a large number of 
people on such measures as Basil’s bill, Patel’s bill and Gour s bi I 
make me almost despondent as to the future. 


Mr. Gandhi — the Vabnashramite 

The most eminent leader of the modern extremist wbool of IndiM 
politics is an advocate of Varnashram. Mr. Gandhi says • ® 

drinking, inter dining, inter marrying, I hold, are . 

for the spirit of democracy— wo shall ever have to seek unity 
in diversity, and I decline to consider it a sin for ft mftn 0 
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or drink with noy and evary body. Again, "1 am prepared to defend 
ae 1 have always done, the division of Hindus in four classes’'. Mr. 
Gandhi believes that the following passage and the argument 
contained in it is a solution of the question of caste. 

"One of my correspondents suggests that we should abolish 
caste, but adopt the class system in Europe—meaning thereby, I 
suppose, that the idea of heredity in caste should be rejected. I am 
inclined to think that the law of heredity is an eternal law, and any 
attempt to alter that law must lead, as it has before led, to utter 
confusion. I can see very great use in considering a Brahmans to 
be always a Brahmana throughout bis life. If he does not behave 
himself like a Brahmana, be will naturally cease to command the 
respect that is due to the real Brahmana. It is easy to imagine the 
innumerable diffioulties if oae were to set up a court of punishments 
and rewards, degradation and promotion. If Hindus believe, as 
• they must believe, in incarnation, transmigration, they must know 
that nature will, without any possibility of mistake, adjust the 
balance by degrading a Brahmana if he misbehaves himself, by 
reincarnating him in a lower division, and translating one who lives 
the life of a Brahmana in his present incarnation to Brabmanahood 
in bis next.” 

I consider it nothing but a mockery of the claim of the lower 
castes to social equality, and what is more, if this claim is not conced- 
ed, then we shall never bava the Swaraj Mr. Gandhi wants, and if 
he gets it, it will Split on the rock of caste and Hindu-Muslim die- 
onssiona. It is needless to comment on this ntber long extract, but 
1 have given it at length to show that our attitude is different as 
tile poles asunder from Mr. Gandhi’s. Why, may J ask, should be 
inveigh against Gen. Dyer or the planters of Behar, or the various 
other men whose misdeeds he continually narrated in his paper or 
speeches, when they are sure, according to Mr, Gandhi, to descend 
to a lower level of creation in tboir next existence? Or again, 
why should he waste sympathy on the large mass of suffering 
humanity or animal creation, when that suffering is the legitimate 
and natural result of their misdeeds in a past existence ? Or again, 
why should he even preach AUmsa when those slain or ill-treated 
are reaping the fruits of their former sins and the slayers or the ill- 
treaters are sure to reap the fruits of their actions in future t Logi- 
cally, Hr. Gandhi's ideas ‘lead to nothing but a state of complete 
qnteseepse in which nothing whatever matters, as it . is at once 
the csopi pn^^ effect of other things, and as it is impossible to 
interlese it. 1 have heard of determinism before, but 1 

ownt tfaii determinism of Mr. Gandhi is absolutely too much 
for me. 
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Tfao Government ot Bombay have, with the objeet of railing 
the depreieed olaiseg, opened a free hostel for fiitj students In 
leooodary schools from these classes, Gk>vernment paying for the 
whole expense. Applications were invited, and pupils from Mahan, 
Chamer, and other nntouohabte castes were admitted. But, imme- 
diately, the Chamar pupils began to complain that they would not 
eat with the Mahars, or the food cooked by the M^hj ^r servants that 
were employed. This shows that the question of the caste, (d 
superiority and inferiority derived from birth, faces one at every 
step, and that no real lasting progress in our country would be 
possible unless this fancied distinction disappears. The work lies 
not only on the Brahmana, though perhaps be has most to do as he 
is supposed, to be above all the other csstes ; all castes from the 
highest to the lowest have to change their attitude. Some castes 
are keen on pulling down those above them to their level, but are 
equally keen on keeping those below them where they are. This 
will not do. My denunciation of castes or persons, all without 
ezoepticn must reach one common level. The depressed classes are 
reaUsiiig in Madras that a Non- Brahmana ascendancy does not make 
their condition any better than a Brahmana ascendancy, and 1 
'believe that the intelligent Mahar in Bombay feels the strong band 
ef the Patel as heavily as that of the Brahmana Kulkarn. I do not 
arish to ransack history to determine on whom the real rcsporndbility 
for the curse of caate lies, nor do I wish to see whether, in olden 
dsgrs, it subserved any useful purpose. It is probable that it mus ; 
have done some good, or at least not done much barm', in timoh 
when people were not so mobile as they are now, when osoupations 
were few and fixed, and when India did not feel the cnergisii'i; 
effect of modern western ideas. It is patent, I believe, to every 
I'ody who baa an opau mind, that the caste question is at the root 
of at least half our political difficulties, and that our progress would 
be immensely accelerated if It were out of the way. I do not. say 
that we would then reach political or any other kind of salvation, but 
1 feel eertain that if this question remains unsolved, we shall live 
for ever degraded and low in the face of virile civilisations founded 


on the hnsis of equality. 

Some Don* Brahmana castes do not like to have a Brahmana 
Shaukaraeharya — or rather several Shankaracbaryas— “as their 
religioae head, as this means an assertion of Brahmana suprema^. 
They have therefore installed a Kshatria Jagatgaru at Kolhapur who 
is ioteuded as an opposition Shankaracharya. India, vvith its hsst 
imronstradeneies, has already several Sbankaracharyas, often figb 1 S 
with eaeh other in a very anti-spiritual manner in k-liawf 

•Wat theif tempogal estates aod privileges Does eny body be mt 
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that they eaereiM mpob neefol infitfeiioe sodear. t^aie dranmetuieaB, 
and that we would he ddog well to add ooe to the omabett A 
Jagatgiiro created under raoh oonditione ip not fikely to do mqeh 
'good, nor enetain the falling prestige of ein instftation whieh has no 
nsenow. A rationalist like me can (Mdy ha^ie that this indefinite 
ereation cd Jagatgnms for each caste or sections of a eaete would 
reduce the institution itself to a mockery. But before this happens, 
f good deal of barm will hare resulted by adding to the olasa Of men 
who "low not, neither do they reap”, and plaeiog before the genera- 
lity of the people a further example of a class which lires upon the 
laboure of others. In fact, the real reform is the abolidon of all the 
Jagatgnms, including the Brahmana ones, and to let every man 
choose his spiritual preceptor at his own sweet-will, if he feels the 
need of one. 

I would like this Conterenoe to take up this question and lend 
its strong support to the Bill recently introduced by Dr. Qour in the 
Legislative Assembly. In my opinion, the bill does not go far 
enough, but it is a move in the right direction. I would like some 
Irgal members of the Assembly to introduce a comprehensive measure 
which will optiooaUy secularise the institution of marriage, and in- 
clude to itself provision regarding divorce and inheritance. I believe 
that marriage should be regarded as a civil institution, and the State 
should take cognisance of the birth, marriane, and death of all its 
citiaens. If any eitisen chooses to add to civil registration any 
further religious rites, the State t 'ed hav. nothing to s^v in the 
matter. This would be the ideal legislation in my opinion, but I 
realise that for the moment it is impossible to uarry it out practically. 
But an optional measure of the kind applicable only to Hindus ought 
to be quite within the range of practicability. The fact that t. job a 
1^11 evokes strong opinion only shows ho\7 skin-deep are our pro- 
fessions of democracy ; the further fact that the larg«* majority of the 
opponents of such bills hail from the ranks of political extremists 
shows bow low is our standard of political honesty or intellectual 
loo«{steroy. 

SVBHBRi. Classbf. 

The question of the depressed classes is one of the most impor* 
tant iia our social rtruoture. The fact that abort onc-fiftb of our 
peiqide are considered by the remain' g foor*fiftfas to cause a i^l- 
by lulre appeal to every human heart which 

has nOi apathy by the familiarity of the^beno- 

menon. we must eolve the question in order 

to tike fway stick from the bands of our bureaucrats or tj 

stop the filitiqf of ibrse classes froia, thC:iS|nks cf 
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to add to the nomber of Chriitians and Mnilimt. Bat tbit ie takioc 
too low a view of the eohiaet. We must feel to the maraow of oor 
bones that Indian Society has been inflieting an unthinkable ernel^^ 
on these olasees. which are often ledueed to lees than animal exie> 
tence. Every one of ua is leapontible for the condition of these 
classes, although they are often kept away out of sight to as not to 
ahoek our susceptibilities. In this oonneotion, I am glad to recognise 
the stroog crusade of Mr. Gandhi against untouchability. I only 
wish he had not etopped at ihe advocacy of abolition of untouch- 
ability but gone the lull length I have indicated above. But even 
to this’ limited extent, the men who profess to follow him have not 
aone They, of course, give lip sympathy to this class, but hardly 
La in a thousand of the men who swear by the Batdoli constructive 
programme move a finger in the matter. The Non-Co-operators of 
N^iad would not admit depressed classes children *0 their 
National Schools, but told them to attend Government Schools. If 
this is the way with the so-called stalwarts, one c*n easily under- 
atAud that oii this question we are not likely to get much praonca 
ffiwm thise Non-Co-operators.. Government com 

to the aid of social reformers and rule that no disoriminalion sh u 
be made against any of these classes so far as 

The extraordinary deference we pay to tradition 0 y 

has been our great enemy in our work in social reform, In^eveij 
auestiou we find ourselves faced with these obstacles. If there is 
I question of the position of women in our "L!®“Lh * 

fronted with the ^ 

aimnte nroDositioD as the enfranchisement of women WM oppo 

in several, show, that our 

democratic leason has not been well learnt. orogramms 

I need not go over the various items in ^ 

which have reference to the position of divorce, 

marriage, education of girls and ^*1^®^®* .j, enfranchise- 

age of consent, inheritence, rights of wemen, P of your 

WDt.«e questions on ®an be ..id, and severri of your 

ret elutions will ‘*®“htleBS have referenM m ^ question as 

the improvement oi the lot of our woman-kind » a que 

important as the abolition of caste. nrostitulion, temperance, 

The questions of social purity and to tt " 

ct peration and education are now- a-day 8 rec SomsJ 

political field though they are sJm f ^rmeJ can^take them up only 
Conteiunces. In fret, ‘he political rc orm«cmi^u^ .pode-work in 
when the social reformer has done a edvanco ( f pubH- 

them, the laws of a people ‘Le "hi* 

opinion. It ie for the social reformers to educate 
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Pablio opiaion is not now as actively against social reformers 
as it was fifty years ago. At that time, it required some moral 
^ courage to do even a small thing opposed to the prevailing custom, 
‘ for, you bad to face excommunicatioa and various other disabilities 
for it. Now a-days society is content to ehnt its eyes and ears to 
anything that you do, unless it is absolutely forced upon them. You 
can eat witb a man from tbe depressed classes, provided yon do not 
^publish it from the house tops. Society is content to accept any 
pretended excuse, if only it is allowed to remain undisturbed. 
Whether among Hindus or Muhammadans, it is not what a man 
believes that is considered important ; it is whether be wears the 
usually accepted marks of that belief. When society is contented 
witb such outward manifestations, people of weak convictions follow 
tbe line of least resistance. Thus, to save himself from troublesome 
remarks, a man will wear a khadi eOat outside and still retain 
videshi underclothing : a confirmed agnostic will continue to perform 
the usual religious ceremonies ; a man may say he does not believe 
in caste, yet he will only contract alliances within the small sub- 
section of bis caste ; he may not be an advocate of child marriage, 
but he will still move heaven and earth to find a match for bis 
daughter of fourteen or fifteen years ; he may nominally subscribe to 
the principle of elevating tbe depressed classes, but will do nothing 
actually in the enme direction. Even among our renowned leaders, 
consistency is greatly at a discount, intellectual honesty even more 
so. Every place, small or great, must have a social reform organisa- 
tion which will busy itself with encouraging all activities that tend 
to tbe improvement of moral and social conditions. Such an or- 
ganisation should not be bound by any caste or creed, n r should 
it ostracize anybody except those whose actions are inconsistent with 
their professions. But within its fold, there will be room lur people 
of various views and sympathies. Some may be keen on one 
branch of Reform and others on some other. But all must be fully 
^convinced of the plain truth that no country can be really great 
when there a”? in it artificial impediments on the liberty of any 
partioular individual to attain his lull realisation. 

The Chairman's Address. 

Dr. H. S. Qour, Chairman, Reception Committee, in tbe course 
of bis welcome address said :•» 

"It is right to ascribe our present misfortunes to toreign domi* 
nation ; 00 the other band it ought to arouse in os a spirit of self* 
1 ntaroi|ieel|oa. Tf^^^ study tbe political history of our country, you 
will fittd ^at chief causes which oontribu'id to our .dloreon 
the battibllel^ le tlmei past were icterneeine jealwsies bora pi 
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oommnnal diffMeneai. want of spirit of National «olldarlt» and 
the namwnoM of onr politioal vUion aelf oentred in the —li f 
eircln of our family or caste. 1 leave out of the present the ehort 
hietoiT of onr aviation with the Mahammadan conquerors. Before 
the advent of Islam the whole country was populated by our raoe 
and yet we were hopelessly defenceless. We have been often told 
that our present degradation is perpetuated by foreign domination, 
but foreign domination is certainly not as old as our ancient history, 
and. if the foreign domination were removed, I am sure we will 
relapse into a state of anarchy and helplessness and be exposed to 
further aggressions from the neighbouring powers. Our political 
philosophers do not advert to this aspect of our National life, but 
it is the key stone oi our future greatness, and there can be no 
National life unless we have a nation, and no nation unless we are 
able to effect those necessary social reforms which are the very 
foundation of nationhood. 


*'lt seems to me that the first canse of the absence of National 
life ill our country is the deep-rooted belief amongst our country’ 
men in the doctrine of Karma. Our religion -teaches us that life 
is an evil and the sooner we get rid of it the better for ourselves. 
The true bliss lies not in the activity in this world, but in 
Kirvan which is complete cessation of activity. This doctrine 
permeates the masses, and its one resultant effect has been and 
is that we do not reg-ird ourselves as the citizens of our 
country. We are merely its temporary sojourners. If we study our 
sacred writings wo find in them a complete absence of any reference 
to political polity. Our great law-giver Afanu divides all society 
into four castes who are to follow their predestined occupations. 
There is no provision for corporate and eoileetive action. Oar 
religious views have reflected upon society and our social life baa 
contributed to its weakness. 

"The first thing that we can do is to define the domain of 
religion from social polity and see that it does not encroach upon our 
social life. In the ancient days when politioal power was weak and 
men were kept right by depicting upon them the torments of hell, 
there was no necessity for further action. When the proletariat 
are ignorant such subterfuges are successful. They were suceeMfuj 
in Europe till the re-awakening brought about by the revivd of 
letters which swept away the power of the clergy and divmed the 
Chureb from the Etate. The recent event in Angora testifies to the 
development of the same idea. Renaissance has crossed the u^ers 
of Europe. It is knocking at our doors. The ere 

educated. They will not accept wifbout qneslion the arnDelai 
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division of oar sooisty into outes uid the raligioas shibboleths of 
oar forefathers that life is on evil end no effort should be made to 
ameliorate it Bat oor politieol pandits, while straggling with new 
politioel ideas, ere forgetting that those ideas eonnot take root unless 
Shis new oonoeption of life is assimilated into our sooial system. 
The first thing, therefore, that we most do is to define the domain 
of religion, and to separate Cbarob from the State. 

Leaders Mdst Lead 

'*Tfae nekt thing we must do is to see that our sodety is brought 
op to modern conditions of life and all old-fasbioued ideas which 
have outlived the conditions to which they applied ore purged from 
our miiidt. If we are to absorb the modern political wisdom we 
must expel the ancient social and religious dogmai from our minds. 
The sooial reform movement m the past have been of a wholly 
compromising character. Let us move with the masses'^ says our 
political doctrinaire, but the history of all countries in the world 
shows that the masses do nut move at all unless they are compelled 
to do so by the force of circumstances, or by their leaders. Leaders 
cannot go behind the masses. The masses must follow them and 
it is up to U8 .as leaders of our people to see that we do not mince 
matters but tell them truthfully what is wrong with them, and wo 
cannot toll them what is wrong with them unless we possess the moral 
courage to act up to our own coovictiona. The one great factor to 
unite our people is the establishment of the law of civil inter- 
marriages. It is a standing reproach npon our statute book that 
this necessary measure first advocated by that great lawyer Sir Henry 
Summer Maine in 1868 has been stoutly resisted by the very people 
whom it was intended to benefit. We are a laughing-stock of all 
other countries of the world. The great Japanese statesman Marquis 
Ito, in one of his memorable speeches, told the Indian youths 
astemblo<l in Japan that they could never obtain political salvation 
and independence unless they established social freedom. We 
^ can not engraft upon social slavery the plant of political 
independence. 

*'Tbe one great need for the reconstruction of oar Nation is 
intensive National Education. No programme of sooial reform or 
political regeneration can be sueoessful unless the Nation is edooated 
a^ dliei|iliaed. For that purpose education must be regarded as a 
Nati(^ad edbeani. Free and compulsory education must find a place 
iMi the pflicjlA^ Provinotid Glovernments. No cost should be 
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RBSOLUriONS 

HewJutions 




were doUTerad Mr. 0. K. DMdbMoftht 
Swroofe ^ indM Sooit^ gave a revieir of the aoeial work done lae* 
gear and aoiiottoe^ ttat a oommittee will be apuointed for tbe 
orgaoMation of wwk. He pleaded the neoeiei^ of deleeUiig tm tl al 
oonferenoe from poUtieal eooferenee. 


Abolitiom of Oasti. 

The firet reaidatloo of the Sooial Oonfereoee related to the 
abolition of oaate. It wai mored in ao eloquent epeeeh bg the Bight 
Hon. Srinivan Saitri who iaid that the problem ean be more 
eacoaiefully attaoked br trying to change the inner spirit of tbe 
peoj^e than by insisting 0*1 tbe disappearanee of outward forms. Be 
pleaded for the abolition of oaste on praotical grounds and wished 
suooess to Dr. Gtonr’s Oivil Marriage Bill. 

Mr. Pradhan of Nasik in supporting the resolution said that the 
sooial Swaraj and the way to attain it was the establishment Af 
equality among tbe different oastes. 

Messrs. Kanitkar, Joshii Eulkarni and Gowai spoke or a ftsolii 
tion about mass ednoation. Tbs speakers referred in enlogistie 
terms to the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s Compulsory Boaoation Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Kelkar, Minister of Education, also spoke and euprsss^ 
a hope to be able to introduce a similar legislation for tbe Oentnd 
Prorinoes in Mareh next if sufficient funds and popular support 
were forthooming. 

IKFANT Mortality. 


Mr. Mathurabai Dravid moved and Mr. Bhat of Poona seoond' 
ed a resolution ealling on tbe Government and the people to devise 
pnaasnres to prevent infant mortality on the lines of Lady Ohalms* 
ford League and Sevasadan Welfare Works. 


Brmoval of Umtouohabilitt. 

Sir Bipin Boise moved a resolution demanding tbe removal .of 
nntonobability and remarked that in the days when troth of self- 
determination was in tbe air they could not refuse to the depressed 
elasses their birthrights. He warned the people that so long as 
this stigma remained on the Hindu Society it ooold not mareh 

forwards. . „ . . 

Mr. Madbav Bao of the Servants of India Society in seeontoog 
tbe resolution said that in Madras nntonehabies were tre^ as 
unapfwoaebables and even their shadow was oonsiderM as polluting 
and tiitor were prevented from using the same thoroughfares. 

1^. Bhatkar. belonging to the depressed ebw 
resolatlon and referred to the oppression piaotised by the non* 

M— 1 
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oo*op«nt(m io tbs C. P. 00 ontoQobabks and appealed to Brahmine 
and non-Bialiiiiiiia alike to i^tise what ttoj preaehed. 

Widow RB>IdAiutiAM 

Reo &kadnr Kale mored and Mr. O. K. Deradhar eeeonded a 
leiolation demanding improYement of tke women'# etatne by en. 
eooreging widow re-marriage, the railing of the age of marriage 
and the removal of the ' purdah ' whteh area earried. The COnfarw 
enoe also paaaed reaolntlona anpporting enoonragement of temperanea, 
oodifioation of the Hindu Law, improvement of labour eooditlaai 
and an organigation of aooial work, 

Hbekditart Priests. 

The resolution inpporting Mr. A. B. liOttheb Bik aa rmMs 
the hereditary prieata emolumenta eauaed some differeneea of opinion 
but waa ultimately earried by an overwhelming majority. 

The Hon. Mr. Paranjpye, President of the Conferanoe and Mr. N, 
M, Joshi spoke in favour of Mr. Lottheh Bik. The Confereuee finish- 
ed ita laboura after appointing Sir Narayan Chandavaricar, Mr. G. K. 
Davadbar and Mr. O. Q. Dhabi as Secretaries for the next year and 
after passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman of the Beeeptioii 
Committee and the President of the Couferenee. 

The Hon. Dr. Paranjpye in hia ciodng remarks said that he 
had a strong faith in progess. Institutions must be regarded from 
what they are, and not always from an antiquarian point of view. 
It was the duty of every soeial worker to leave the Society better 
than what it is. This work of Social reform should be earried out 
every moment of our life by ourselves and not by any petition to 
outside agency. 



SECOND SESSION OF THE 

Afl-India Social Conference 


&A7A^99TH DBCEMBER 

TU 2iid the All lndi. SociiJ Conterence mm 

‘fy* ®2 ?* Mi. M. R. Jivehai. 

die President, delivered the following ; "v • 


I sm deeply gceteinl to you for the high honour and privilege 
jon hsTO eooferred on me by inviting me to addreae yon to>day. ^ 
virtue of an unwritten tradition, the National Sooial Conlerenee haa 
always foliowed iu the wake of the Indian National Congreas. Tkia 
affiotry, the parent of which aecording to all reliable antborities waa 
the esteemed pioneer of our corporate aotivitea, the late lir. Jaatice 
Banade, was iudMative of the wish of the tbooghtfnl leaders of 
those times to avoid patting Sooial and Political Reform into two 
water>tight oompartmenta or setting up barriers between them. 
They recogniaad that the National Problem haa two aspeetsi one 
feeing the Oovemment and the other feeing the People : that these 
two aspeets had many common attributes and also the eommon 


purpose of humanising and liberalising the psychology of the people, 
in one ease through the medium of the social organism of tho com- 
munity, and in the other case, through the agency of the politii'al 
institutions set up in the country. This affinity between these two 
aspeets baa passed through various vioisbitudes and painful eoniro- 
versies. It was often denied, and not infrequently ridiculed ; but 
ill the era through which we are now passing, its foundation has 


been firmly laid in the people's mind by the band of one of the most 
dearly loved leadera, in what has been described by one set of 
politieal workers in the country as the “Constructive Programme” 
of the Congress.. This programme proceeds upon^ the fundamental 
prinoiple, on which far-sighted Sooial Reformers in previous times 
have often insisted, that good-will among the various clasee'> Mid 
communities inhabiting this vast Peninsula is the first asset of 
Social Reform. Owing to many historical and ethnological causes 
race diversity haa been for centuries the main problem 
Bolutioo in India from time to time. Other people m the 
have solved it in their own way. Speaking generally, their Mlution 
has most often taken the form of destruction, in the sense either oi 
tenons conversion or physical extinction. f****,TL *i^ 

the raeea iuxtapwed were ethnologically different and ® ' . 

mdcd as strong and week. India, on the other hand, from 
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tioM of itf oaxliMt A^ltUe recorda lioi ODdoavoand to wri^e at a 
man Emnaoe wdatioo, bated on prioeiplea of toleration and 
eYontOal aaeinOation. The Pnranaa and E^ee of India reveal, to 
. the eritioal reader, a faaeinating reoord of ineh attempta, aOTtetimea 
made in moat nneongenial anrroandinga. No atndent cd Reform, 
therefore, who ia aware of tbia obaraoteriatiea of oar raoe, and wiahea 
to proceed on thia Une of ita continuity, can loae the opportnnity of 
saaerting thia important aapect of our growth. Whatever the 
^political BefornM of 1919 may have failed in achieving, they have at 
leaat accepted, the principle, more clearly than any preceding State 
doenment, that there will be in future no politically dominant alien 
eaate in India, conatituted by reaaon of the accident of its birth or 
the ccdour of ita akin. Thia may aeem an obvioua principle, bat 
what blhod bad to be abed for ita apceptanoe by foreign ralera ia 
known to the atqdenta of British Indian History. The solitary 
merit of the Montagn-Chelmsford Report and in a much smaller 
measure of the Government of India Act that followed it lies in the 
ciroamatanoe that they recognise, however feebly, the principle that 
Government cannot be carried on tbroogh the egeiioy of a dominat* 
ing alien caste and that all each (Government most be short- lived. 
The period of its duration, I make bold to say, will really depend on 
the sternnesa and persistence of our effort to do away with this 
aaperior caste, whatever contrary terms the preamble of the Govern* 
ment of India Act may employ. 

Goop-will Bbtwbkn All Classba 

Good'Will between all classes is, therefore, the prime necessity 
of the hoar. Those who yielded at Lucknow to the claim of the 
Mahomedana for representation beyond their numeroial strength 
were acting under the domination of tbia self-same principle, “Put 
the Moderates and Englishmen at ease'* — this sententious advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi likewise proceeded on the same principle. The 
Itoadation of the 11th and 12th February 1922, shortly described as 
|be Bardoli Resolution by Congressmen, accepts the same principle, in 
fo far os it prevents the exercise of coercion by social boycott and 
lays down that in order to promote and emphasise unity unong all 
elaascs and races and mutual good-will, the establiafament of which is 
the sip of that political movement, a Social Service Depart* 
jBia nt^hflUid h# mrgaoieed that would render help to all. irrespective 
ip diiinitiee of illness and aeddent. A note was added at 

lAe eei idilP on the followers d that move* 

IMUt ft os a privilege to render personal 

^ uf Illness or aecidebt, to every person whether 
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. V? ‘k •"<* doubled tlM effisuy 

of thi« injttnotion in the domain of polities I am ako awars that 
in SMiiy (Saws rbo above movement, eapeeially as worked by those 
who attempted to follow the great leader thereof, has shown inade- 
quate oapaoity to respond to this wish of its promoter. Bnt this 
injonetion, to my mind, lays doan the fandamental prindpls of 
reform— Social as well as Political— as conceived by a true and 
gifted Indian, in whom the culture of his race had found iu highest 
fruition. A true leader is often as a quick recording eamera*» 
noticing, recording and perpetuating phenomena, not at all apparent 
or very in^equately apparent to the common eye. When Mahatma 
Gandhi laid down this injunction be was freely responding to the 
genius of his race, and his claim to eminence can ^ tested with 
sufficient strength on the single eireumstauoe that he has bad the 
elearness of vision and boldness of outlook to accept this esseulial 
principle of Reform in a domain of human efforts which has often 
been associated with bloodshed and revolution. 

The Bardoli Resolution, in my opinion, tbereiorc, typifies the 
great change that has come over the defiiiiiion of Social- Reform in 
this country. It has now come to mean Social Service and Social 
Reconstruction, pervading all the categories of our national life. For 
a long time Social Reform was more or less a domestic problem of 
high caste Hindus. Widow re-marriage, female education, caste 
tyranny and such other problems, which had their significance mostly 
in high-caste Hindu life, mainly engrossed its attention. Sir 
N^rayati Gbaodavarkar, the General Secretary of the Social Reform 
movement in his message to the Amritsar National Social Oon* 
ference in 1919 remarks :— 

"After nearly a century of political and social work begun by our 
first Political and Social Reformer, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, after varied 
experiences, diverse struggles, painful controversies and some 
Bufferings we have arrived at that stage in the lines of our progress 
when we ere able to perceive more clearly than ever that Social 
Reform is the whole, of which the Political, the Industrial, tbs 
Ednoational etc. are but parts, and that these parts are interactive 
and independent. In Europe and America when they speak of 
Social Reoonstructioo now, they mean all the categories of national 
life. Tbe time h as come for os. Social Reformers and workOT, to 
enlaige the meaning and scope of social reform ai»d extend our 
•otivity and outlook to such questions as the {"• 

maipes, the sanitation of the country, the housing of tbe P®®J» 
pare ol Gw sick and feeble, tbe employment of labour on nalioiud 
Uoci, the pcoviriou of healthy recreation and emusemeol lor the 
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nauei, Tilhgo Mnitstioo and raral eduoation, instead of confining 
Soeiid Reform, ae we have hitherto confined it, to female edneation, 
widow rc-marriage, removal of caste restrictions and each other items. 

In eonfmrmity with this view the first resolution passed hy the 
Amritsar Nationm Social Conference declared that : — 

'* Recognising the fresh life opened out to the country by the 
new era upon which it is entering and the urgent call that the fresh 
life makes for the Social Reconstruction on India’s National life, 
tho Conference is of opinion that the term Social Reform should be 
srfdened so as to comprehend, besides the items of Reform hitherto 
advoeafed hy the Conference, those additional measures which are 
necessary for the development of the Industrial, Economical, Sanitary 
and Educational interests of the Indian people, in rural and urban 
areas’* 

In its extended sense, therefore, Social Reform now includes 
the entire aeea of our national growth as it affects the physical, 
moral, intelleetnal and eoonomic^wellobeiug of the people. Its main 
field of activity is Social Service irrespective of caste and creed. The 
attmnpt is at a reconstruction of the entire Society, so as to give 
full scope to the' forces generated in our midst; In this entire 
scheme of Social Reconstruction' politics takes its proper place, as 
being only oaa department concerned with the collective activities 
of the State. The great feature of the present Nationalist move- 
ment is that its leader persistency attempted, while he was in the 
enjoyment of his liberty, to put polities, on the basis of Social Service. 
The old and thne-wom harriers between Social and Political Reform 
be has endeavoured to demolish m far ae it lay in bis power. The 
tendency in India has been marked of regarding Government as an 
establishment formed chiefly for the purpose of developing and 
exploiting the industries of the country,, its coal and iron, forests 
and fisheries, hides and raw material. The peace and order of 
Society and the maintenance and protection of its resources and 
revenues have been regarded as its chief function. The altered 
definition of Reform as a species of Social Service and ReconstruC'‘ 
tion will have the advantage of our requiring, as the sole test of the 
supoess end effideney of State institutions, the promotion of the 
Sodal welfare of the citizens and not merely the stability of the 
mmtem under which bis peace and security are protected. The 
ol^t of Soeisl Reform will, in the hew era, be to insist that the 
|Nmm.ofefami of the health and bappineea of human beings shall bo 
gIvHi Cm first ptime lathe adminiistratioii< of the affairs of the 
t^t the raising of rite average intclHgenee, efficiency; 
bet^niim mill well-heing in the country shall be the main purpose 
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Thus Social Raf'irm hat come to occupy ita trae baiU. Iti 
goal oow ie to oiiturc a perfect beridity and perfect eovironneat 
for the average man in the country. Its alliance with Politioal 
Beform ie qow Armer them before. That Society it an organiem in 
which every part has a living relation to every other part ie now 
the principal tenet in the working faith of the Social Reformer. He 
iano more a ablitary worker, isolated or in hostility with his fellow 
worker in the political field. They arc now allies. They ean 
matnally help and eo operate. Their efforts supplement each other. 
They ean often intorohange their fields of action and relieve each 
othei^e toil and burden. 

It is a great gain to the present age that this allianM has been 
effected and we ought to feel grateful to all those workers in the field 
of Social as well as Political Reform who have by their efforte 
ooiittnued to bring about this approximation. Reform will not be a 
reality, and not merely a holiday excursion of the rich and edueated 
chissee. The poor and afflicted will now have an interest ereited in 
the concerns of O'lr Congresses and Conferences. Alre^y signs an 
apparent of this change. The stir in the country 
takas place in the last week of December is no more a 

of the fatigued lawyer and rieh businessman, seeking 

old friendships in tents and hotels. It is now, and will ®® 

and more, a yearly pilgrimage ofahe poor and ‘®*;‘f " ^ 

where they will behold and listen to the 

dressed in their costume, living in ^ 

vocal with their language and brimful of their 

Thus the foundations of a true democracy will be laid and the 

germs of a truly National Government take root 

Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. This Conference is of ‘J? I?,dia be forthwith 

chability imposed on the representative bodies of 

abolished and for this purpose call I authorities 

thought end action in ®\®!'y manifestoes declaring the 

as Sankyraobaryyas and Mounts . j j religious 

removal of nntouchability and 

rights and privileges to the neglected people. mconded by Mr. 

(Proposed by Mr. Deep Narayn Singh 
Abbas Tayabji. Bombay). . streimons 

2. this Conference earnestly appeaw < j,. 

efforts sbonid be made to educate our women 
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ftUa non effaotiTalj to disehatfa thair mnltifariooa datiaa and 
attain to that high position which they ooonpied in tha past. This 
Confaranoa nrgas tiiat in order to arrest the inoraasing deterioration 
in the health of onr girls and woman, immediate steps should be 
taken to remove its oanses inolnding the Pardah system. It farther 
states that it is strongly of opinion that in order to pat a stop to the 
saieidal eostom of early marriages, a sustained agitation be carried on 
'* in the press as well as on the platform to inpress upon the people 
the desirability of never marrying their girls until they are 16 years 
old, and it further oondemus the evil eustom of marrying young girls 
to old persons. This eonferenoe is of opinion that every possible 
reduction in the expenses should be made in performing various 
oeremooies partienlarly those in oonneotion of marriages. 

3 . This Cooferenee resolves that with a view to relieve the 
sufferings of an overwhelming number of innocent infant and child- 
widows of marriagable age, immediate and practical steps be taken 
for their remarriage if desired and for starting widows' homes for the 
proper training and advancement of those who undertake to lead a 
life of widow'hood, and in this connection this conference expresses 
its high appreciation of the work of the Vidhva Sabha and tbc muni- 
ficence ol Sir Oanga Ram for maintaining it. 

4 . This Conference resolves that the only trne and effective 
excise policy for India is that of total prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drugs and drinks except for medical purposes 
and appeals evei7 province to carry on an intensive campaign to 
get this policy adopted in as short a time as possible. 

6. This Conference views with coudemoation the immoral 
practice of selling girlstunder the pretence of marriage prevalent in 
certain parts of the country and appeals to all well-wishers of the 
community to discourage the practice as far it as lies in their 
power. 

6. This Conference strongly condemns the cruel custom of 
charging dowries at the time of marriage which prevails among high 
and educated classes of the Hiiidu eommuntity. 

7. This (Conference appeals to all concerned the immediate 
need id oiiaiiisiog the social conference with a view to cany on a 
suslafned agitation throughout the year forming district and 
provfhirii^ eonferenee committees and raising snbsmiptfons for the 
purpose el iliioMog offices of the central committee. 

8. CSonfer^ appoints Mr. K. Natarajan as the General 
Seeretai^ add Mr. 8. Sadanand as Assistant Secretory for the next 

■ ; yew;' 



SIXTH ANNUAL CONFSRfiNQB OP 

Federation 

MADHjt8^2eTH DECBMBBB 19$B 

The Non-Brahmtn Federation of Madras began ftaaisth 
aenual session on the 26 th December at Madras with 
Bahadur Mohd. Usman Saheb as Chairman. It was the first 
attempt of the Non-Brahmans to Ico-ordinate their sectional 
^rties of Bombay and Madras. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the non- 
Brahman leader of Bombay, was the President. He said in the 
course of his speech. — 

To those who think that the non-hrahmio moremsnt Is a natter 
of a few years, a morement which has been nshered into ezistsneo 
by the wicked naohinations of a selfish hnreaacraey and the saptoe 
readiness of the doll non-hrahmins to be victims to the bait it offers, 
my reference ;to the movement as being old by many centuries will 
appear to be absnrd and fantutie. I know there are some anlorton* 
ate men among ourselves who, being endowed with that wisdom 
which our brahmin friends have made their monopoly, hold the same 


view as these maligners of oar party. The war which Vaskittha 
waged with FMcamMu —perhaps the oldest known leader of tbs' non* 
brahmin movement— is nothing to them. The straggle which went 
on from generation to generation between the Brahmins and the 
Kashtriyas for spiritual as well as secular supremacy has no place in 
their history. The fact that the brahmins planned to have extir- 
pated all Divijdi from India and, therefore, all Hindus except the 
brahmins were Shudras, signifies nothing to them. That tbs 
founders of the two great rivals of Brabminism, Jainism and Bad* 
dhism, were Kshatriyas means nothing to them. That the only 
protesters against hrahmanical Hindaism in the mmprt Hinduism 
itself were exclusively non*brahmin Sadhas like Takaram and 
Namdev, Kabir and Nanak, convey to their minds no lesm to learn. 
These were not merely spiritaal movements against mbminism. 
They were as mu^ political and social as they weip religious move* 
ments. Their origin, I must add. was traceable more to toe dosira 
®l the bnhmins to get temporal power than to twr deelie to 
maintgin their spiritual hold on the non*hrahmins^ieh was o^ a 
eloak under mWdh they sought to conceal their s^id 
this world. The brahmin champion who first refu^ to yield to toe 
non brahlttin Fts*awMii«ro a right to enter the ^ 

was hy his desire tojustiftr the 
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pRtion Igr hi« OMte of tbe kingdom* of as Indian Ethatriya Prince 
who, the only aon of hia father, they had condemned to ohandale- 
ahip Jor a paltoy ain of his. This is « Panranio story hat its 
genninenosa la brought home to ns by the »akhentio history of 
Maharashtra itself. The Maratha Empire, as it was foanded by its 
illastrious lather, was ^e national aohieaement of all castes in 
Maharashtea. Bat the hrahmins who took part in the Maratha 
' reviral id ShiTRji’s days, tiramselres fallen hmn their own Varna by 
resort to the ways of other Tarnas, denied fas Bhhraii any statne save 
that of a Shndra, though he had established Ins claim to Kshstriya- 
ship by (But of his valour even in no other way. That perversity 
of Uie prioshhood reached its dlimax when by inteigues of the woret 
kind the hca^ins succeed^ once again in their old ambition of 
getting the brtter of the Kaditdyas even in tlm fielld of Government. 
The power which they usurped in the Maratha Shitiou was iscHme- 
diately tumed>into an engine of soeial peneeniiion designed to 
degrade the flower of the MarMha nobility from Ihn position whieb 
made them the defenders of Hinds religion. Sfaivej!i’« achievements 
were escribed to a Brahmin Gam who, in fact, never met him till he 
bed become the King id Maheraehtra. His vcA was belittled, 
though nominally glorified, as beiag solely inepired by a desire to 
protect the Inrahmin. What waa the motive behind eJl this 1 The 
answer is obvious. Under (^ver id asserting their nfigions prero' 
gatives, what the brahmins were reaQy aiming at waa the gain of this 
world, loams and Jaigirs wrested from the bands af the non* 
brahmins who were weak, and gifts induced from the hands of the 
non*brabmins who were strong, loaves and fishes of ofime from the 
lowest to the highest and authority to tyraonise over others in all 
walks of life. 

Position of Bbahmins undbb British Bulb 

When British rule ousted them from the position thm utilised, 
they bad no doubt to take a subordinate part in oar publie life. But 
here too they soon found their opportunity. Unfortunately for 
India, for the greater part of the last eentnry, the leaders of political 
thonght in England were swayed by the Darwinian doctrine of the 
sttuflgle for existence in whieh those who snrvived were called the 
fittest to lorvive. The unmoral, If not immoral, nature of this 
theory wiee not realised even in England till about the close of that 
century. ;: "l^ia reaeted very materially on the pn^ss of our 
obuRtry.'^^^ gift of Eoglaod to India for whieh 

Indie win viivw grateful to England, was administered to oor 
popnkiiiim an sidiedly different from tiioee of Western Europe, on 
prineSplee i#d aeerading to methode whieh assumed that the doors 
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Of eoapttitioa found oU cMteg of Indii fe rpcitlon of the - r-n r 
adrMBtage. If oon bnbmin oeetae did not oveil thenMl?ee of the I 
aehoc^ “d oollew it wee their fenlt. If the depreHed deeeee 
remMned outeide the pde of hnmenity itself, it wes their fsnlt. It 
the bmhmioB monopolised all places of profit and power, it was the 
sareiyal of the fittest in a straggle in which the non-hrahmins 
proved their own unfitness to live. The British officials who pre- 
sided over the destinies of India in those days, the statesmen who 
laid down broad policies and the sobordioates who carried them 
out, sat tight OD these theories during years and years when 
the brahmin was busy improving his own position in all depart- 
ments of life and by means which bad better be not described 
and the non-brahmin lost step by step even the little that 
was left to him by the persecntions of the Peshwa rule. Des^te 
the intrignes of the brahmins, the non-brahmin classes in the 
Deoean retained throngbont the dark days of the eighteenth 
century their hold on the sword and the plough. British mle 
instantly deprived him of the former and the brahmin completed the 
work thus began by slowly bat steadily depriving the non-brahmin 
of his fields and shops. The favourite theory of British liberalism, 
laissM faire, was the direct canse of this result. Ignorance of 
conditions which obtain in Hindu Society, so common with the 
British officials in India, prolonged the life of i.hat policy amqng ns 
long after its death in Enrope. What is the result of this on the 
non- brahmins f Speaking of the Deccan, we find that the brahmins 
and one or two other clerical castes have attained high intelleetnnl 
progress daring these days, ' and the non-brahmins, living side by 
side, members of the same society, are still groping in utter dark- 
ness. Literacy among these latter now ranges between serosnd 
a percentage of seven, nearer to the former than to the latter, while 
the brahmin percentage is somewhere between sixty and mventy. 
For long, long years, the wiseacres of the brahmin community told 
ns— they would go on doing so for all times— that we were 
condemned by an Almighty Providence to a mental diffiness^ which 
made us unfit to go to sohooL In the parlance of liberalism, we 
were not to live and survive the struggle for existence. Fr^ 
motivee extremely different^ the British officials said aiwc to this 
brahminioal doctrine. It is only alter a strenuous fight on the par 
of the non-brabmins that the British bureaucntcr- has begun to open 
its eyes to the realities of the situation. After pointing ® 
instance, the deep and wide chasm which 
the brahmin with his 700 literates among a 

Dbed with his 66 and the Maratha-the warnor of ShivsJ^^ 

hie 68 and the Kunabi with his 22. hterates in a thousand, 
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Mr. Sadgwiok. who wu the Saverintendant of the laet CeniTie in 
Bombay, admite *' how ouentialiy in India the aoeident of birth 
into one w other of lAe eastee determinei ehanoe of ednoation and 
alio what a rait mi of flHteraey remaini to be broken doira in all 
die eaitei Ibw down in the Slndniitie leilau” 

Root Cause ov Non-Bbabhin Ionoranob 

The ignoranoe of the noo-brahmini iodioated by theie figarei, 
itielf ii the remit of brabminio teaduogi and inititutioni and led to 
reinlta of the ihoit diiaitroai oharaotMr to die non-brahmini. Living 
in the illoiory belief that Indian Society waa ai bomogenoni ai the 
Weitem, oar rulen recruited their Indian ofBioera on the baiii of 
competition in intellectual fieldi. That waa the opportunity for 
the brahmin to regain hia Peahwa daya. Though forming a drop 
in the ocean of the population in the Deoean — it is the asme in 
Madraa also— 1m oeeupiei to-day almost a monopoly of Government 
Serviee and the Bar in the Deecan. Can you imagine, gentlemen, 
that we have among us Uistriota with a million souls which cannot, 
after a century of British rule, boast of one non-brahmin lawyer 
among them while the Ivabmin vakila could be counted by scores 1 
In a population which ia mainly agricultural and, therefore, subject 
to frequent fomioea which have become permanent in the Deccan, 
more in oonaequenee of the exploitation of non-brahmin ignorance 
by brahmin offieera and pleaders than by droughts, the rise of a 
caste exclusively in the enjoyment of these lucrative and influential 
employments reduced the other castes to an economic distress 
which was surpassed only by the intellectual and moral degradation 
imposed upon them by the Brabminio religion. For years past the 
few among us who received English education have baert trying to 
level up our brethren by every means that lay within our powers. 
Caste conferences, educational funds started by some castes, hostels 
providing education to students of many of Ibeae castes, the Satya- 
sbodhidc movement which aims at the emancipation of the non- 
brahmin from the domination of the brahmin, the struggle of the 
Maratba Princes headed by the Maharqja of Kolhapur for the bene- 
fits of Vedokta rituals — these were some of the steps which led us 
to the non-brahmin movement as we find it to-day in the Deccao, 
Until about the time of Mr. Montagu’s visit to India in 1917, ours 
was thus go essentially religious and educational movement. 

Movement in Bombay 

in Bombay have done since that time for the 
onr noo-brabmin eomnunity need not be 


Thh^^# thft we 
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iloUi eye?! if ky yo?, I wnlaM I bay« , oot tbe ooui 


M tbe giants of tbe non-brabmin party 

inyMlt on tbia oeeailbiii Yoor^wan 
,^14. *>»r tbeMaraya Cbettiar, bonoored os wUb t tisit tn 

; and bia lieutenants, Mr. Tbanikaobalan. Mr. 

Bt^|^wamy>nd otbers, did so only ten daysagb. 1 oan saiily 
iniiigibe, tb royteH tahat a poor opinion they must bare forced ol bttr 
voifbi- ib tn which they have woo sueb signid suoolMsin 

dprihg the laf t t'^o years, Om only comfort atid obosolatioo it that 
you bay® bXtended to os tbe right hand 6! fellowship, and aebeptfog 
it . in ail eagejrneae, we feel proud of the proof positive wbleh 
you bay® given in Madras of the great possibilities that lie - in - obr 
oommiinity. Ypui ' oomradee in Bombay have not been able' is 
yet to rise to your standards. But there is not the least doubt 
that tbe seed has sprouted into a nice little tree which promises to 
grow rapidly and yield abundant fruit in tbe near future. Its great 
hope lies in a close and hearty co-operation with Madras, and not 
only Madras but the non-brahmins throughout India, it has beon 
indeed said ad nauseum that there is no non-brshmiu movement 


beyond the northern elopes of the Vindhya range. 1 know that 
some of the non-brahmin communities in the plains of the north 
have advanced immensely in education and in Government service, 
Tbe brahmin in some cases in that part of tbe country is not the 
same euTitle tactician that we find him here. But when 1 think of 
the fanrfamenial principles of Non hrahminum, I cannot persuade 
myself to think that our movement ought to be confined to Madras 
and Bombay. Ours is a war against the spirit of brahmiuism which 
is as rampant on tbe banks of the Ganges and the Indus as on that 
of tbe Krishna and tbe Godavari, . Do not tbe hrabmins of Bengal 
or tbe United Provinces claim a socio religious superiority over 
other oastee 1 Have they not established there tbe caste system 
under which every one ie bound down to the status of his caste and 
is not free to rise to the full height of bis manhood 1 Tbe theories 
of this life and the next one which are at the root of bisabminism 
aud the per'ioious notions of cMte superiority and, themfore, caste 
exclusiveness which are tbe offspriogs of brabminic teaohibgs are the 
universal heritage of Hindu India. Nor are ewte monopolies in 
State employment uncommon in Northern India.;: Are not^ the 
political and administrative problems which confront tts here Hkely 
to exist in Hindustan as much as in the Deccan.!'. Possibly, the 
baokwardooM of some brahmin sub-owtes there,', tbeeboek' which 
brabmloisin received there at the bands of the eonQPariug wo®* 

inediaeval Mabomedahism, th® liberalising infloenbei'iof.F’Sikbiim in 

older days aud the Arya Samaj io modsjin tioiei, '■ tbe-tlfreateiiioj 
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imieiMe aroiind of an infinitely larger lelamio population than the 
one we have in the eonth driving, ae in older days it muet have 
driven, the Hinda castes into an enforced anity — possibly causes 
like this make the non- brahmin problem up in the north a less acute 
problem than it is unfortunately among ua But 1 believe that it 
doMBs not exist wherever Hinduism exists and 1 would not be sur- 
prised to bear that the echoes of your work in this part of India are 
beard before Jong on the plains of Bengal and the Punjab. Asa 
protest against all caste monopoly, as the struggle of inferior castes 
to got rid of the denaoralising iufluenoe of the top-most caste — than 
whom there could be no higher, — as a patriotic attempt to bring into 
existence a homogeneous population which could be welded i.nto an 
organic nation, as the spring of genuine sympathy for the backward 
and depressed, whether Hindu or Mussalman, it is the one great 
need of the whole country. I am happy to notice that the Mussal- 
mans of Madras are part and parcel of the non-brahmin movement. 
As the followers of the most democratic religion that the world has 
jiitherto produced, and requiring as they do the same encouragement 
and help which the non-brahmins require for their own regeneration, 
their only place in public life in this country is by the side of the 
non-brahmins. Outside Madras, I am afraid, some of your co- 
religionists, Mr. Chairman, appear as if they have been overlooking 
this fact. The Khilafat difficulties throw them into the hands of 
politicians with whom they had nothing in common. But as those 
difficulties are being solved, our Moslem brethren, true non-brabmins 
as they are, are returning to their natural camp. May it not be the 
same in the rest of our country ? 

1 do not pretend to take a complete survey of the possibilities 
of the non-brahmin movement in ail parts of India but I am glsd^ to 
be able to tell you that just on the dates on which we were sitting 
in conference at Satara, the non-brahmins of the Berar were sitting 
in a similar conference at (Jmari, the first non-brahmin Conference 
In that Province. The Namasudra movement in Bengal and the Amal 
movement in Sind are based on the same principles as our own. 
Forces like this working in all parts of the country, our movement 
most soon bo one all-India upheaval, .working and leading towards 
iti tmofwat goal of democratising the country in the true sense of 
oor fotmrotts and all inclusive democracy, strengthehlng the 
wfa]^l|liaftB by the strength of the whole and utilising the strong 
lof iii o^n purification. You have the glory of being the pioneers 
ia tke Asld, I trust you wiU allow us to share with you , the glo>7 
of extmidiiig the work further afield and making it the grr'^est 
patiotmUibg ftffoe in our ancient land. 
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Os the 2nd and 3rd d«ya reaolutions were diuoMed and 
One reeolation expreMrd thanks to the Edooation MlnisteTlor 
bringing the University. Reform Bill and also opined that sofB- 
oient safegoarde ehoaid be provided in it for the adequate represen- 
tation of the Non-brahmin commnnities in the various bodies. 

Another moved by Mr. L. K. Tulsiram (Madura) urged that 
the Director of Industries should be an official possessing teoh- 
nioal qualifications and preferably an Indian. Oce of the delegates 
(Mr. Bambadra Udayar) desired to insert the word non-brahmin 
before ‘ Indian ’ but this was objected to by Sir P. T. Chetty and 
others and the amendment being withdrawn the resolution wai 
passed. 

The fourth resolution ran — " Whereas the relations between 
Labour and Capital are at present very unaatisfaotory. this Confeder- 
ation is of opinion that the foreshadowed legislation on industrial 
conciliation and workmen’s compensation be proceeded with without 
any avoidable delay.” 

Resolutions were also passed in favonr of a permanent settle- 
ment of land revenue and also protesting against the enhancement 
of land tax by 18} and 26 per cent in the Tanjore District in con- 
travention of the resolution of the Legislative Council. 

The next resolution that was moved by Mr, O. Tbanikaobalam 
Chettiar ran as follows : — 

“ This Confederation is of opinion that in view of the general 
success that has attended the Reforms Act so far, and the growing 
aspirations of the people, the time has come for the transfer, ^in the 
Provinces, of all subjects to the control of Ministers responsible to 


the Legislature. 

" This Confederation is of opinion that a majority of the depart- 
meats in tbe Government of India ought to be transferred to the 
control of Ministers to be created responsible to the Legislature and 
urges* that this bo done before the next general election.” 

Seconded by Mr. A. Ramasami Mudalier it was adopted. 

The following resolutions were also adopted. — 

.‘‘This Cofifederation is of opinion that more earnest endeavours 
should be made to settle the claims of the Indians m Kenya anrt 

other pirts of Africa and in Fiji and other Overseas Colonies on a 
basis consistent with equity and equality of citizenship, 
remaining unsettled is calculated to disturb ‘^e felatjons between 
tb. Qo..nmi.i.t mnd tb. peopl. io Indi.. Thi. 
further proteata against the policy of expatriating Indians from 
South Africa, whioh is being carried on under false pretences. 
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€!tfttMdMrKlio» ii ol opfano* thak lGk)?«i!tp^ bs ra- 
qSMted'tolMta r odirafitiea At (moe-:tOi9i»^? khR foriRRtifin of a 
TiMt URl^eMHy to th^oteMstifataffe/’ji ' . ^ 

' ** Ttrih 'Ooafadnrttionia of opfana that th» Oovermnanl ol India 
■hotild be re^iMited'tb tvoat any* Yerimeolar «« lofficient Irp the I. C. 
S/BkatniORCiMi in liltoetof elaetiiMl labgpores.’* . . 

ThN OoRfodeeatioo is of Opibion that idl poblie institotiong 
eofb'M’WtofdOi, tanks,* eohools, eto., be open tp aU*£[iodas alike.” 

,, ' P^BSIDKNT’s CONOLUDINCf BStfARKS. 

Mr. Lathe in bi^inging tbe proeeedings to a dose said that he 
was told by a responsible Brahmin friend that bis oommuniry would 
worV against tbe attempts of Non brahmins to attain responsible 
splf government. The Non-brahmins were congratulated by all 
people except perhaps by Brahmins of the type of Mr. Sastri. As for 
the fesi^nation of tbe Ministess he said that tbe Ministers never oared 
for their jobs for they could live for a long number ol years by them- 
selves without earing for their salaries. People said that Co-opera 
tion had failed. He asked which Co-operation it was that failed. 
If the Non brahmin community really went along the path which 
they bad chosen and if they co-operated with the Government it 
meant the oo-uperation of the masses of tbe country. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Mahrastra Non-Brahmin Conference 

SATARA^iem DECKMBSR mi. 

The (oHowing are extracts from the Presidential Address 
of Mr. O. Thanikaehella Chetdar at the Maharashtra Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference wlych met at Satara on December 

16th 1922. 

*The qaestion may be asked what part the Non-Brahmin party 
played in the troohloas days which followed the N. 0. 0. propaganda 
oC Mr Gandhi. Though Mr. Montagu was unwilling to reeogniM 
the oiaims of non-hrahmins in South India for oommuoal represen- 
tations. the Joint Parliamentary Oommittee.reoognised the neoemity 
for it but. at an unguarded moment, at the cunning suggestion of our 
brahmin friends, left the determination of the proportion of seato to 
be reserved to non-brahmins by arbitration, if necessMy. 

though our brahmin friends wew prep s^uth 

K b, .w. 

bj w rM.rr.tioii. » S“bJn'l.d tb. .morat ol 

“?tanTmenTof%ie*^ 

granted to them. The result dissuade voters from going 

the aotivities of the “ •iolence non-brahmins ware 

to the polls sometimes attended with . that they 

returned in large numbers ®*bing Willingdon, whatever 

were a power to be reckon^ wit^ H. ^p.,.te 

bis previous views about to be reserred for them, 

rwpresentotion or about proportoonrf constitutioii 

true to the traditions of la-der of the victowous nm- 

under wbieh be was train^i ■®“* Chettiar. and sought his advice 
brahniin perty. Sir Ktty Tba«araya Chettjar. a^ ^ ^ 

the formation of hU ministry. t^j^tbip’s decision in aooepdng 
stauneh non- brahmin Ministers. ** 

63 
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tlM ftdviM tmdoiiBd to Urn and the wisdom of the ehmee haye 
more than jnitified themselves for, while in other provinces whatever 
headway N. C. 0. may have m^e, the Connoii {ally approved of 
‘stern measores in our own provinoe intended to pat down N. 0. 0. 
and attempts at paralysing Government and to defy law and dnly- 
eoDstitated aathority. Every %ye-eleotion which took plane sinoe 
the formation of the ’Ooonoii has added to the strength of the non* 
brahmins. While 6 hye-eleotions took plaoe, all the members 
retnrued were non-briibmios, 4 of them being in respeot of seats 
previottdy held* by oor brahmin Iwetbieo. 

With the allaraments xd a prospeetive Swaraj Gk>yernment 
nnder wbioh there would be no tax to pay, with the oonnivanoe, if 
not aotive enooaragement, of several ofBoials of all ranks from village 
ofBoers upwards who were mostly brahmins, who were mortified at 
the success of the non-brahmins at the elections, and their efforts to 
procure a more even distribution of official loaves and fishes and 
official patronage, there were indications of an organized effort to 
refuse to pay tax or obey the law. Government conceived measures 
to deal effectively with such defiance of the law and weapons oalon* 
lated to deal with the situation were forged at the Legislative anvil 
with the whole-hearted support of the non-brahmin party against the 
untied protests of our brahmin friends calling themselves Moderates. 

Non-Brahvins and Public Sbrviobs. 

As you are aware, hi spite of the large numbers of the non- 
brahmins in the Presidency, in spite of there being no dearth of 
qualified men amongst them, hitherto a large proportion of the ap- 
iPointments in the several depot tments of the public services, high and 
low, were monopolised by membeia of one community alone however 
sm'ali their numerical strength or tax paying qualification. Like the 
non-brahmins -of our Presidency, the non-brahmins of yonr provinoe 
and the non-brahmins of the neighbouring Native State of Mysore 
are in a simlar down trodden condition. The existence of this state 
of ftffitirs was admitted by Government in a Government Order 
issuiid in August 1918 which opens with the words “ as there^ is at 
present a large preponderance of the brahmin community in the 
public service, it is the desire of the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja that all other communities should be represented 
therein.” It was therein stated that the Government deemed it 
necesaaty l^en to review the whole position from a comprehensive 
etandp<»j|^ and rnnnoiate a policy for future guidance. By the said 
f^overnhi^ order Government appointed a Committee representa- 
tive hit 4be principal eoromnnities to investigate and rcj^rt 
pQ 4h0 omsljoii to OQgble Government to carry out their 
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iDtentions u sforeasid. The Conmittee wti preiidad over by Sir 
Lstlio Miller, formerly paiene Judge of the Midnw High Court, but. 
wbo After retirement from British servioe wm eppointed Chief 
Justioe of Mysore. That Committee made the neoesaaiy inquiry 
and submitted its report upon which Government passed orders in 
1S21. The Mysore Government expressed it as its opinion 
that the proportion oi members of backward olassM in all be*d< 
quarters and District offices of all departments should he gradually 
raised to 50% of total strength (exclusive of those in inferior services) 
within a space of 7 years. They defined Backward Communities as 
including alt communities other than Brahmins who are not adequ* 
ately represented in the public service. In order to secure the 
result intended by Government they made it a standing order that 
every agency authorised to make appointments to the public service 
should give preference to candidates of backward community in 
making initial appointments so long as the applicants possessed the 
prescribed minimum qualifications. 

'The Committee in their report after setting out figures stated 
that there was room for a considerable diminution in the representa* 
tion of the Brahmin community in the Public Services. 

' Wbo could say that the description given in the Miller Commi* 
ttee’s report is not true 1 It is as much true of Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies as it is of the Mysore State. Following the recommenda* 
tions of the Miller Committee, resolutions were moved in our 
Provincial Council recommending to Government the adoption of 
the t>strnetions issued by the Mysore Government ; Government 
accepted the resolution with certain modifications. 

‘The resolution as modified and accepted by Government reads 
as folIows.->“This Council makes a recommendation to the Govern* 
ment to the effect that with a view to increasing the proportion of 
posts held by non-brahmin communities the principles prescribed 
for the r*) venue Department in Board's Standing Order No. 128 (2) 
be at once extended to all departments of Government, md be made 
applicable not only to the principal appointments but to pMts of all 
grades, and that Governments sL^ d issue orders accordingly and 
insist on their being enforced, and that to this end half yearly 
returns showing the progress made should bo submitted by too 
heads of such office, and that such return should be msM available 
to members of the Legislative Council.’ In giving effect to this 
resolution government irsued a G. 0. on 16-9-21 calling fc.' a rei.nrn 
showing the number of men newly appointed in ^ the permanent 
i ' ’on of Government during each half year clasti^ing them under 
sixmani divisions. Numerous complaints were received frcmall 
parts of the Province that taking advantage of tna fgprees’onc 
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06 «ly sod pcnMOCot’oeoaring in the O. O., many rabterfnges were 
raeorted to» to evada oompliaooa whb tha apirit of tbe order by 
baada of dapartmanta who ara aitbar Brabmina or under Brabnin 
iofloanae. To randar diffienlt tha Tiolation of the raaolotion accepted 
by Gtovemment further raiolntiona ware tabled for tha anbatitution 
of return ahowing not merely appointmanta made newly to perma- 
nent poata but a return of all appointmanta, whetber permanent, 
temporary or acting, whether tha offieera appointed were appointed 
for the firat time or promoted from anbordinate gradea. Thia reaola- 
tion waa however not reaehed and tha aaaaion terminated, but before 
the naact term began Oovernmant iaaned a G. O. dated 15th August 
19S2 reeof niaing the exiatenee of the diaaatiafaetion regarding the 
ipadaqnata nature of tbe raturna called for by the G. 0. of 16th 
September 1921 and reeogniaing the neoeaaity for the amplifioation 
(d the return, that ia, to show tbe progreaa made in tbe matter of tbe 
carrying out of the policy in tbe matter of repreaentation of tbe 
varioua commnnitiea in tbe poblio'aerviee which ia ezpreased in tbe 
Boud’a Standing Order viz; that endeavoura abonld alwaya be made 
to divide the principal appointmenta in each diatriot amongst 
aavaral caataa, and Gtovarnment agreed thait in order to give effect to 
thia policy, other thinga being equal, the principlea embodied in the 
Board'a Standing Order ahonld be given effect to, both at the time 
of initial recruitment and at every jpoint at which men are promoted 
wholly by aelection and not by aeniority. To aeoure aatiafaotory 
information aa to the repreaentation of the varioua communities in 
the different branehea of public aervioe, Governmeut directed a return 
to be made out once a year ahowing the extent to which each of tbe 
aix main aob>diviaiona of the communitiea ia represented in each 
department. The return will be confined to non-gszetted ofSoers 
.dMded into two aeotiona, one for olBcera drawing Be. 100 and over 
and the other for offieera drawing from Ra. 85 to 100. Aa regards 
.Offiewra in the gazetted services, Govranihent accepted the auggeation 
contained in aqotber resolution moved in tbe Council to tbe effect 
that ,a column indicating the community to which each officer 
balongcd should be added to tbe Quarterly Civil List. 

'It .will thus be seed what abrngglcs had to be made to get 
Government to recognise the need for securing larger representation 
of Noa«Biabmina in public service but the difficulty still lay in getting 
coBqstiaBce with the order of Government, for beads of Departments 
if titey MC tmt- Brahmins themaelvea are much under tbe infiuence 
. irf tlN#||Ri^^ clerks. Aa tbe Mil^<'^ 

Odmaiiillu^ tbe Mysore Government observed, it eaniK 

be igntded tilwt att offioe^^ of the duty of making cp- 

|(dut«ieata igd promoiions find* it caaier to see tbe virtues of b** 
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own eommunity than tbo«e of others. The remark applies with 
equal foroe not merely to those who make the appointments hut 
who give adviee for making of the appointments and promotions. 


Resolutions. 

The Conference was continued for the next two days when reso* 
lutions were passed of which the following are important:— 

(i) Asserting that jthe Conference dissociated entirely with the 
non-co-operation movement as it was detiimental to the country’s 
real interest, (a) recommending the use of band or mecbine-made 
Swadeshi gor^s, (3) recognising the right of the depressed classes 
to admittance to all public places on a footing of equality wito 
other communities and requesting the Government to uphold 
their right, (4) urging on the ^vemment the necessity of adequate 
representation of the depressed classes on all dective bodies and 
calling upon their class to capture as many such seats for themselves 
every where as possible, (5) offering their entire support to the 
Priests Emolument Bill now before the Council of State, (c) The 
Coofeience recorded its most emphatic protest against the Bombay 
Primary Education Act in so far as it left the introduction of com- 
pulsion to the option of local bodies and made no statutory pro* 
vision for its intr^uction within a definite period. 

The Social Conference. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur presided over the Non- 
Brahmin Social Conference held in the same connection. Indicating 
the lines on which social reform should progress, the Maharaja 
said : “Al castes and creeds should be given opportunity of rising 
higher and higher, recognising the defect of the past culture and 
adapting it to the present age." 

The Khatri-Jagadguru who was appointed at the instance of 
the late Maharaja of Kolhapur and who officiated at the installation 
of the present Maharaja was given seats of honour at these con- 
ferences and was taken out in procession through the streets of 
Satara and given ceremonial homage the Non*Brahmins. 







